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For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 


Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2013 


http://archive.org/details/sunset60jansout 
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unset Trail thru Romance 


Youmay see the picturesqueSouthwestandold ship. Meals and berth on the boat 
South at no additional fare on your trip East included in your fare. 

Pullmans via Sunset Route thru 
without change between Los Ange- 
les and St. Louis, Memphis and 


Thecolorful route of “Sunset Lim- 
ited” to middle west and eastern 


points, via New Orleans, will de- 
light you. Over the trail of the Span- 
ish conquerors and padres. Apache 
Trail highway trip if you wish; 
strange mesa lands; El Paso with 
quaint old Mexico just across the 
river at Juarez. 

“Sunset Limited” appointments 
are superb; observation and club 
cars,with valerservice,barber,ladies’ 
maid, shower-baths, the solicitous 
attention to your every want which 
you find in a first-class hotel or club. 

That is the Sunset journey east. 
Read the new pictorial booklet de- 
scribing it in detail. From New Or- 
leans, you can continue to Chicago 
or points east by train or go to New 
York aboard Southern Pacificsteam- 


Jacksonville; tourist sleeper Los An- 
geles and Washington, D. C. Re- 
turn, if you wish, via another of 
Southern Pacific’s routes—Over- 
land, Golden State or Shasta. 


G reat 
Routes 


Famous 
Trains 


12 


For transcontinental travel 
A choice offered only by 
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REMONT OLDER 

quired his keen and piercing 
glance working at the newspaper 
trade in the days when a San 
Francisco editor had to be a 
composite journalist, business 
man, detective and Houdini—as, 
by the way, his book, “My Own 
Story”, will tell you. When the 
newspaper business grew more 
settled and his own position be- 
came more assured, he found 
time to cultivate a hobby—the re- 
habilitation of ex-convicts. For 
years he has unobtrusively but 
none the less effectively devoted 
himself to saving men in this 
His work has brought 
him into intimate contact with 
prisons and punishment with 
the result that he is solidly con- 
vinced that the death penalty has 
no place in a cwilized society. It 
was natural, then, that when 
Sunset planned its debate on 
capital punishment the editors 
should turn to Mr. Older as the 
logical champion of the negative 
side. His discussion appears 
on page 19 of this issue. 


ac- 


Editorial Centents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunser MaGazineg, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In re:nitting, 
use postofice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 

Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by con- 
sulting the Readers’ Guide 
un your library. 

Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 

Printed in U.S. A. 
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“DIGESTION 


“NY Yes, str/ 
| can eat anything now 


‘THe MAN who has discovered KARETTS can eat the heartiest meal 
without fear of indigestion. He knows that two or three KARETTS 
give almost instant relief. For heartburn, sour stomach, gas and 
distress, KARETTS may be taken with assurance of good results. 


Packed in three sizes: 25c, 50c and $1.00. For sale at all Ow1 drug stores 

and agencies for OWL products; or mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 

Address The Ow! Drug Co.611 Mission Street, San Francisco; 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago; 53 West 23rd Street, New York. 
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OR twenty years there has been 
a bull market where the movies 
are concerned, a market which 
reached its peak in 1926. The 
past ten years saw the sharpest 
rise of the whole period. Last year there 
were more than 21,000 motion picture 
theaters in the country, as against about 
7000 in 1916—and while their number had 
merely trebled, their seating capacity had 
increased fivefold. The average number 
of bookings for a good film rose from 4000 
in 1916 to 14,000 in 1926. Minimum film 
rentals increased from about $15 to $40 
and the average maximum climbed from 
$40 to $100 during those ten years. And 
other costs—and_ profits—expanded in 
proportion. i 

All of this kept the movie magnates in 
a state of continuous mental and emo- 
tional intoxication. The wine of success 
went to their heads. 

Now the headache period is approach- 
ing. Construction of new movie theaters 
is decreasing rapidly; expansion of the 
market seems to be pretty well over. Ex- 
hibitors are complaining, demanding lower 
film rentals. And the public isn’t flocking 
to the theaters as it did. 

When the movie masters needed money 
for the great expansion they went to the 
bankers, to the big investment firms, to 
Wall Street, to get it. They got it, but 
they also got a string tied to it in the shape 
of a noose around their necks, the loose 
end of which, was held tightly by the 
bankers and other underwriters of movie 
projects, for their own safety. 

Last year, the bankers, concerned about 
dividends and such matters, gave the rope 
a gentle tug—just by way of reminder. 
As a result the movie masters started a 
great economy drive, beginning with a 
proposed salary reduction. That drive 
wasn’t a success; it petered out in a few 
weeks of sonorous talk and the pictures 
went back to flinging money about in 
double handfuls. And the bankers are be- 
ginning to worry, which ts well enough but 
it doesn’t pay dividends. 

What about it, then? In what ways 
does the motion-picture industry need to 
be reformed—or to reform itself if it can? 
What is the answer to the problem? Sun- 
sET asked Walter V. Woehlke to feel 
the economic pulse of the pictures and 
report his findings. The first article in 
his series, “The Money-Drunk Movies” 
appears on page 12 of this issue. 

? ? : 


LMOST every month some mur- 

derer becomes the unwilling pe- 

riod to the judge’s sentence: “And you 

shall be hanged by the neck until you are 

dead.” Once four men at San Quentin 

and two at Folsom paid the death penalty 

in the same month. Yet crime—capital 
crime—continues. 

Is the death penalty, after all, the an- 

swer? No matter where and how the 
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question of crime comes up for discussion, 
the argument sooner or later resolves it- 
self into an argument on the death pen- 
alty. And, oddly enough, although the 
law is on the statute books, for every sup- 
porter of it you’ll usually find a dozen or 
so arguing for its abolishment. 

There is room for debate, no doubt 
about that, and there are some millions 
of people here in the West who, we feel 
sure, are interested in any thrashing out 
of the question. On page 18 of this issue 
of SuNsET, then, two earnest well-in- 
formed men are firing their broadsides at 
the matter of capital punishment, each 
from his own point of view. Rev. George 
W. Phillips, pastor of the Tenth Avenue 
Baptist Church in Oakland, California, 
and well-known broadcaster over radio 
KTAB, supports the law as it stands, 
while Fremont Older, editor of the San 
Francisco Call, advocates abolishment of 
the state’s right to take life. 

It may be that you will differ from 
either of these men, or from both of them, 
at a dozen, a hundred points. If you do, 
say so by all means. SUNSET invites cor- 
respondence on the question. 

? T t 

F you’re a radio listener—and most 

of us are at one time or another— 
it’s probably occurred to you to wonder 
whether singers or harmonica players or 
whatnot are ever cut off the air without 
knowing it. There’s no reason, of course, 
why that can’t be done and as a matter of 
fact it has been done more than once when 
singers don’t prove up to their tests or 
speakers allow themselves to wander down 
dangerous side roads, away from the sub- 
ject. 

We’ve read a good many stories with 
radio used as a background in one way or 
another, but it remained for Vivien 
Bretherton to turn to account, as the key 
to her plot, the omnipotence of the radio 
engineer in the control room. “Castles on 
the Air” is the story, a charming romantic 
tale of two singers and an ambition—and 
the chance to realize a cherished dream 
which comes to one of them. You’ll find 
it on page 9 of this issue. 

? ? t 
HERE are several ways in which 
the West may go East but Erle 
Stanley Gardner chose one of the most 
unusual. He took passage on a freight 
steamer through the Panama Canal. And 
he enjoyed every minute of his trip. 

Mr. Gardner’s chief charm is the char- 
acteristic which, as you'll remember, got 
the Elephant’s Child into trouble. He is 
possessed of an insatiable curiosity. On 
board the freighter he asked questions, 
hrst, last and all the time. And he got 
answers which make excellent reading as 
he has set them down. Ocean freighting 
he found to be one of the most absorbing, 
fascinating, high-pressure occupations 
that a man can engage in. Mr. Gardner 
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makes you see it as such, as a science and a 
fairly exact science at that. ‘“‘West Goes 
East”’ appears on page 28. 


t t ’ 
HERE have been ten thousand 


words written about western 
mountains in summer time to every hun- 
dred about the beauties of the high places 
in winter. 

C. P. Russell, Park Naturalist, Yo- 
semite National Park, felt that the situa- 
tion needed remedying and he took his 
camera in one hand and his typewriter in 
the other and set out to do the job. 

“Sierra Nevada Winter Journeys” on 
page 36, is the resulc of his conviction that 
not half enough people have any inkling 
of what they’re missing when they miss 
the mountains in snow time. We have 
seldom seen more beautiful pictures than 
those which decorate Mr. Russell’s article 
and his account of a snow-measuring trip 
which he made, together with Ranger 
John Wegner and Mr. Arnold Williams, 
is vividly and entertainingly written 


t v 7 
Lee the financial 


sensation of the past year in the 
West is the Bank of Italy. The phenome- 
nal rise in its stock and that of its com- 
panion organizations is front-page news. 
As far as California is concerned, at any 
rate, if you don’t know all about the Bank 
of Italy you’re as badly off as that young 
man in the advertisement to whom every- 
body speaks in French. 

Aside, however, from the more familiar 
stock-market success of this tremendous 
and complex organization, there is a 
deeper significance to be found in its ex- 
traordinary claim upon public attention. 
People’s imaginations are not gripped so 
strongly by the mere mechanical change— 
either up or down—of a set of figures on a 
tape or a board or a newspaper column. 
The human element must enter into any- 
thing which takes hold of the lot of us in 
so inescapable a fashion as this. Why is 
it that a solid, successful business of many 
years’ growth, should so suddenly flash 
across the public consciousness and with 
so dramatic an effect? What is the story— 
whose is the story, perhaps—behind the 
Bank of Italy? 

SunsET for February will carry George 
Marvin’s answer to these and many other 
questions. His article is called ‘De- 
Bunking Banking” and in it he analyzes 
the success of the Bank of Italy and the 
man who has been its guiding genius, 
A. P. Giannini. Mr. Marvin’s specialty, 
as magazine readers know, has been busi- 
ness and industrial analysis done in read- 
able, popular fashion, and Sunset feels 
that his interpretation, to the West, of 
one of its greatest institutions will be a 
feature to which the magazine may point 
with justifiable pride. The February 
issue, remember—out January 15th. 
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PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
_ “The Home of Stanford University’’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 












The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 


Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 








For 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOO 


GIRLS 

Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited 

"ad Preparation. Special advantages in Music French 
Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 


5029A West Third Street Los Angeles, California 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL ction: 


Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Special 
attention to oe Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A. B. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade 
to College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses. 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. 








THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
irls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 
yparation for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 
Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, California. 


me OU HAVE A 


GIRL 


who wants to specialize a bit in her 
chosen field along with her general work 
and who needs an atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement, drop us a 
line or two and let us help you select a 
school for her; our western schools offer 
the highest traditions and standards, 
and those are what you appreciate. 


Write to 


Sunset’s School Department 


1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco - Calif. 
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Is An 
Education? 


HERE are as many answers to 
the question, “Why is an Educa- 


tion?” as there are types of people 
capable of answering it. To one type 
education means happiness, to another 
it means a stimulation of the ego and to 
still others on down the line it means, in 
turn, money, position, power—and on un- 
til you have run the gamut of human 
desires. 

It remained for Frederick the Great 
to assign the reason for education a 
place in the very cornerstone of our 
body politic. “Ein unterrichtetes Volk 
lasst sich leicht regieren”’ (An educated 
people is easily governed). 

In our country where government is 
by and of the people, where the rules and 
the ruled are theoretically one and the 
same, this assumption of  Frederick’s 
takes on a double significance. That the 
full significance of this twofold reason for 
education has been fully recognized is well 
illustrated in the official and private at- 
titude toward it in this country of ours. 
This is especially true of the West. 

From the occasional and haphazardly- 
built log schools and up to the modern, 
freproof structures, school buildings—the 
structural manifestation of the principle 
of education—have rapidly increased in 
number and in quality. Today schools 
are doing more than ever before. And, on 
the other hand, parents are demanding 
more. With typical American aggressive- 
ness the parents are demanding action! 
The schools find themselves literally 
forced to grind out, in carload lots, candi- 
dates for graduation. School directors, 
through the teachers, have worked out an 
efficient system of handling more and still 
more pupils until now, in some parts of 
the West, we have institutions with an 
enrollment running into many thousands. 
Our people are acting upon Frederick the 
Great’s observation with a vengeance. 
There are those who think that we have 
organized and systematized all the school 
out of schools. There are those who be- 
lieve we have carried our educational pro- 
gram to a reductio ad absurdum. At one 
time in the history of our country it was 
the few scholars in our fewer schools that 
constituted our problem. Now, it seems, 
it is the school’s ever increasing number 
of pupils that worry us. Commensurate 
with this cultural development of the 
masses is the increase in the number of 
people who are asking, “Why is an educa- 
tion?” And no matter what the answer, 
this increasing interest in a question old 
as civilization itself is a good sign. 

A. M. H. 
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Boys’ Schools 





MILITARY 


PAG ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys, Page stands in 
a class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the essential branches 
with military training adapted to young boy 
needs. Parents appreciate the atmosphere of 
understanding and encouragement. Largest 
school of its kind in America. Write for 
the catalog. Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 
1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 












SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 


Accredited by leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
Graduates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine interest 
in the needs of individual boys. Land and water sports all 
year. Catalog. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S. Pacific 
Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 





San Rafael Military Academy 


NON-SECTARIAN 
In delightful Tamalpais region, one hour from San 
Francisco. A school for boys from 6 years. Co-ordi- 
nating University-accredited scholarship with a 
balanced athletic program. Enrollment now open 
for spring semester. 


Distinct Junior College Department 
A. L. Stewart, Supt., San Rafael, California. 
LOS ANGELES 


Harvard School CALIFORNIA 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R. 0. T.C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box S. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


San Rafael, California 

A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 

James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 
Headmaster 











Box 6-A San Rafael! 





California Preparatory School 
For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog 
C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal 


TRY OUVHAr EA 


BOY 


who needs sound training for college 
and for business life and who wants to 
go to a school where outdoor activities 
are encouraged (either military or non- 
military)—write us and tell us about 
him. We want you to make a wise 
selection for your lad and we will aid 
you in every way we can. 


Write to 
Sunset’s School Department 


1045 Sansome Street 
Calif. 


San Francisco = 








WO years ago, in * ‘The Saga of 

Billy the Kid,” Walter Noble 

Burns painted a full length 

portrait of the West’s most 

romantic bandit and all-round 
bad man. The job was worth doing and it 
was splendidly done; Billy the Kid will 
live, in the memories of those who read 
that book, a flesh-and-blood man rather 
than the shadowy, legendary figure which 
Mr. Burns’ portrait replaced. But as 
Mr. Burns built up his picture of the Kid, 
he had to do something else; of necessity 
he drew in, as background, the great 
Southwest of the cattle days. And, while 
he never let himself get away from the 
fact that he was doing a book about a 
man, he did at the same time a book about 
a country and a book about a generation. 

Now, in his ‘“fombstone”’ (Doubleday, 
Page) we have the reverse of the process 
which Mr. Burns employed in “The Saga 
of Billy the Kid.” Tombstone, Arizona, 
is his theme, that roaring boom town 
built on silver and finally ‘wiped out by 
water as abruptly as it sprang into being. 
Along with Tombstone a dozen other 
camps appear in the narrative, Charles- 
ton, Antelope Springs, Hereford, Bisbee 
and others, swashbuckling, hard drink- 
ing, he-man towns, all of them subsidiary 
to Tombstone whose story the author is 
telling, yet all of them inescapably parts 
of the entire drama of the eighties and 
early nineties, the drama of the South- 
west which, after all, is at the back of 
Mr. Burns’ mind. 

The author’s method, however, is our 
reason for calling attention to the con- 
trast and at the same time the likeness 
between “Tombstone” and the “Saga. 
The story of a town is written in the 
stories of the deeds of its notable men 
just as the story of a man cannot be a 
thing separate from his generation and his 
place. And so Mr. Burns gives you 
Tombszone through the lives of the men 
who made it. A procession of names and 
sudden, startling incident makes up his 
book. Dapper Doc Holliday, laughing 
Curly Bill, surly John Ringo, rollicking 
Billy Claibourne who died in a muddled 
drunken effort to avenge the death of a 
friend, Ike Clanton who ran like a rabbit 
when his bluff was called and saved his 
skin only to die on another occasion w e 
he didn’t run fast enough—these and ; 
hundred more march across the pages of 
“Tombstone” in glorious vital parade. 
The story of the Earp brothers and their 
feud is here; the story of haunted Skeleton 
Canyon, the story of Ed Schieffelin’s 
discovery of silver in the unlovely hills 
of the Dragoons, the story of little Johnny = 
behind-the-deuce and his one effort at 
living up to the tradition of an age in 
Ww hich he didn’t belong, the story of Rus- 
sian Bill who dressed the part of a bad 
man better than any movie-villain has 
ever done and swaggered up and down 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


the streets of the town only to finish 
ignominiously at the end of a rope for the 
clumsily executed theft of a bag-of- 
bones horse; there’s even the story of a 
buried cache of bandit loot which is there 
to this day with a map all drawn by a 
dying man to direct you—provided you 
can find Davis Mountain, the starting 
point for your hunt. 

But there’s no use telling you all of 
the book. Read it. Discover for your- 
self the magic of those turbulent, rushing, 
roistering days of the last struggle be- 
tween law and order and the privately 





HIS is Mazo dela Roche, author of the 
Atlantic Monthly $10,000 prize novel, 
Jalna’, and her Scotch terrier, “Bunty.” 
“Jalna” was chosen by the judges of the 
contest as “the most interesting novel of any 
kind, sort or description submitted by any 
author whether born in London or Indian- 
apolis”’ 


owned and operated six-gun. — Color, 
action, drama, laughter, irony and pity— 
Mr. Burns has packed all of the South- 
west and all of the emotions into his book. 
No matter how well you know the history 
of those days, no matter how many books 
you’ve read with the revolver-shot as 
punctuation for every paragraph, we'll 
guarantee you a new thrill from “Tomb- 
stone.” 


« ”» 
Jalna 
IRST of all let us make it clear 
that there is no “message” in 


“Jalna”, (Little, Brown, $2.00) the $10, 
coo Atlantic Monthly prize novel. The 
award was not made to Miss de la Roche 
because she had succeeded in “putting 
across” this, that or the other in the way 
of a solution to a problem, or something 
special in trick “themes”. The prize was 
offered for the ‘‘most interesting novel of 
any description, submitted by any writer 
whether born in London or Indianapolis” 

The Atlantic Monthly made the field a 
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wide one and in Miss de la Roche’s story 
they got what they were looking for. And 
although we haven’t, of course, seen any 
of the other manuscripts submitted in the 
contest, were willing to wager that 
“Jalna” won handsomely. Story, char- 
acterization, setting, good writing; those 
are your requirements for any really good 
novel and they’re all here. 

“Jalna,” then, is the story of a family, 
of three generations and their joys and 
troubles and loves and hates; the title is 
drawn from the name of the Canadian 
estate in which they live, the family house 
in which the Whiteoaks have always lived, 
to which they always come back and 
around which their lives center. There is 
Grandmother Whiteoak, aged ninety-nine 
and proud of it, and there’s young Wake- 
field Whiteoak, aged nine and not so sure 
that he likes it. And there’s almost every 
in-between age—the men and women and 
retainers of the Whiteoak family. 


HE story is a complicated one 

because it concerns: the lives of 
so many people, but it is never slow. 
Packed with incident it is always 
moving, changing, developing. Its 
more obvious plot. skeleton concerns 
young Eden—a matter of twenty-two 
years old or thereabouts—who has aston- 
ished the family by blossoming out as a 
poet, or, at any rate, the beginning of one. 
On a trip to New Y ork he falls in love with 
Alayne, marries her and brings her back 
to Jalna as he’s expected to do by the 
family. But Eden turns out to be a flash 
in the pan. He’s lazy and temperamental 
and he won’t write; perhaps he realizes 
that he has banked too much on what 
small talent he has. Alayne discovers 
that the real Eden is someone very differ- 
ent from the Eden she thought she had 
married—and she finds that she loves 
Eden’s older brother Renny, the actual 
head of the house at Jalna. 

Here Miss de la Roche resists the temp- 
tation to be “‘modern’’—and, if we’d had 
any say in the matter, we'd have awarded 
her the prize if for no other reason than 
her courageous endowment of Renny and 
Alayne with a sense of honor. Faced with 
the knowledge that the trend of the day 
in fiction demands that Renny and Alayne 
should “take each other” and let Eden 
whistle for the wife he couldn’t hold, Miss 
de la Roche turns her back on the possi- 
bilities for a good, rousing sensation and 
makes the pair actually decent honorable 
people! Renny and Alayne meet their 
difficulty honestly, decide that there’s 
nothing to be done about it and agree that 
their ways must be separate ways. And 
how much better a novel it makes “Jalna”! 

Naturally this is but the barest sketch 
of the plot. But after all the plot isn’t the 
thing in this story, even though the flow 
of incident is rapid and steady. When 
you finish the book it’s the people you'll 
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‘remember. Grandmother Whiteoak with 
Wher marvelous appetite, her shrieking 
}) parrot and her childish delight at reaching 

ther hundredth birthday is an unforgetable 
figure. So are Eden and Alayne and 
Renny and poor, hobbledehoy Finch and 
a half dozen others for whom you'll thank 
the author more than once before you 
finish the book. It would have been a 
simple matter for Miss de la Roche to 
have wandered off down the broad and easy 
path of meretricious plot and situation 
and let her book turn into an out-and-out 
“problem novel”. It is to her credit that 
she did not, that she stuck closely by the 
more solid traditions of the novel and 
gave her readers vivid setting, memorable 
people and a thoroughly sound story. And 
she earns, as we have said, the gratitude 
of her public for her integrity. 


“Rebellion” 


c the past five years there has been 
so marked an increase in the num- 
ber of prize novels—some good, some bad 
and many indifferent—that the mere an- 
nouncement on the part of a publisher 
that such-and-such a book has won a 
prize no longer causes much of a ripple. 
As a matter of fact, where the reviewer is 
concerned such a distinction 1s_ likely 
rather to make him regard a new piece of 
fiction more or less with suspicion. Can it 
possibly live up to what’s promised for it? 

Yet, directly in the face of such suspi- 
cions, first novels continue to be written, 
continue to win prizes, continue to be 
widely read—and, somehow, continue to 
be, on the whole, rather better than aver- 
age. ‘Rebellion,’ (Dodd, Mead, $2.00) 
the newest of the prize flock, is a great deal 
better than average, in fact. And so, we 
suppose, the principle of the bigger and 
better prize is justified. 

The theme of “Rebellion” is a daugh- 
ter’s revolt against the domination of her 
father, a tyranny which is no less actual 
because it proceeds from the best of mo- 
tives. Transplanted from Virginia to 
Kansas during Civil War days, the Bur- 
rell family represents all that is solid, all 
that is conservative, all that is reactionary, 
even, in the old order. John Taliaferro 
Burrell with the world of tradition crum- 
bling before his eyes, is an extremist of 
extremists. His daughter Jacqueline must 
be, first of alla lady. As to the definition 
of a lady, he will supply that himself. 
Jacqueline’s childish championship of the 
feminist movement which reaches Kansas 
in her thirteenth year, horrifies Mr. Bur- 
rell beyond measure. It is the first bit of 
open rebellion in which any of his family 
has ever dared to indulge. More than 
that, it entangles him in an abstract— 
something to which he is not used. Con- 
crete facts are Mr. Burrell’s stamping 
ground; theories, faiths, principles (ex- 
cepting his own inherited code) leave him 
bewildered and without recourse except- 
ing the disciplinary measures which he be- 
lieves it his paternal duty to exercise. 

And as Jacqueline grows older she in- 
sists on thinking for herself—an eminently 
unladylike proceeding in the eyes of her 
father who, a widower with all his love 
centered upon this headstrong daughter, 
is still unable to come within a thousand 
miles of her point of view. The climax, 
as is natural enough, comes when father 
and daughter split on the question of the 
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man she means to marry. Jacqueline’s 
final rebellion follows. And Mrs. Farn- 
ham’s moral, if she may be said to draw 
any, is that justifiable rebellion should 
and may succeed, despite the cost, which 
is inevitably the unhappiness of the well- 
meaning tyrant. 

The significance of “Rebellion” is two- 
fold. First of all, there is the obvious con- 
clusion, that a new and capable novelist 
has joined the group of those who are 
interpreting America to Americans. But 
the book’s chief importance, as we see it, 
lies in the author’s choice of theme. The 
giving way, in England, of the old order 
has produced a remarkable succession of 
worth-while novels celebrating the down- 
fall of tradition and the growth of the 
newer civilization. In America, however, 
the same change has been accompanied 
by less bitterness of soul because it has 
come hand in hand with a greater pros- 
perity. In consequence, those novelists 
who have marked the change at all have 
been inclined to approach it from the 
physical point of view—Tarkington’s 
“Growth” trilogy affording a good ex- 
ample. That more of our novelists are 
beginning to take thought for the spiritual 
changes of the past thirty years is, to say 
the least, interesting. And it is in Mrs. 
Farnham’s interpretation of the spiritual 
side of our crossover into the new world of 
today that the greater significance of “‘Re- 
bellion” is to be found. 


The Poet Heine 
STORY of a great man’s life oc- 


cupies us briefly again this month 
and we make no apology for the fact. If 
we seem to lean toward biography so does 
the public. It is our business to consider 
here those books which, within certain 
limits, appeal most widely to the greatest 
number of intelligent readers. And there 
is no doubt that more biography has been 
written—and read—during the past year 
than ever before. 

As a matter of fact, better biography 
is being written, too, and Lewis Browne’s 
“That Man Heine” (Macmillan, $3.00), 
isone more bit of evidence that sound 
biography and popular biographical writ- 
ing may be found in the same volume. 

Mr. Browne you’ll remember as the 
author of “This Believing World”, a popu- 
lar study in comparative religion published 
a year or so ago. Readable and entertain- 
ing as that volume was, Mr. Browne made 
it also a thorough and inclusive work of 
its kind and he has followed the same prin- 
ciple in this new venture into another field. 
He begins with Heine’s parents and he 
ends with the great man’s death. And 
his story of the years between is a minute 
and faithful record. 

For one thing in particular, Mr. Browne 
is to be thanked. As is, perhaps, natural 
enough in one of his inquiring turn of 
mind, he has probed deeply into the psy- 
chological factors which governed not only 
Heinrich Heine’s poetry but his prose 
writings of which far less is generally 
known: the caustic, political and personal 
pamphleteering which got him into hot 
water again as fast as a slim volume of 
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exquisite lyrics would get him our of it. 
Heine’s exile was more than physical. It 
began with the constant spiritual irrita- 
tion to which the fact of his being a Jew 
in the worst possible place for Jews sub- 
jected him. That spiritual exile was ex- 
tended and broadened as he found him- 
self intellectually exiled through his views. 
And the fact that his spiritual and intel- 
lectual exile culminated in actual physical 
banishment merely served as a “fixative”; 
he was then, solidly, a psychological exile 
from all those things for which he obsti- 
nately longed. 

It is in this regard, then, that Mr. 
Browne’s story of the man is especially 
valuable. It is an interpretation, a help 
to a better general understanding of an 
unhappy genius who never began to under- 
stand himself—a genius who is worth your 
understanding and your sympathy and 
your appreciation. And because Mr. 
Browne puts his thesis pleasantly rather 
than profoundly, because he has made of 
this life of Heine a readable, charming and 
intensely interesting study rather than 
the serious, expository, discursive biog- 
raphy that it might easily have become, 
he has earned the gratitude of the thou- 
sands who will read his book and find in 
it precisely those things which they have 
come to look for in biography of the best 
sort. 


“Counterpoint” 


N these days of impressionistic fic- 

tion, short tales which are intended 

to “translate a mood” and novels written 
(Continued on page 77) 


Authentic Life of 


BILLY 


the KID 


By Pat F. Garrett 


Edited with Introduction 
By Maurice ©. Fulton 


THIS authentic story of 
Billy the Kid, told by the 
Sheriff who killed this 
most notorious of West- 
ern bad-men, will hit the 
bull’s eye for those who 
admire courage, love dar- 
ing and _ picturesque 
action, and enjoy a well- 
spun yarn. 


At Your Dealer’s $2.50 
TheMacmilianCo. New York 
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HE American motor- 

ing public has never, 
perhaps, beheld a happier or 
more beneficent combina- 
tion of names and of organ- 
izations than those of Fisher 
and of Fleetwood. These 
two famous body builders, 
joining c<heir artistry and 
their master craftsmanship, 
are today creating the finest custom bodies 
ever presented to the discriminating public 
of America. The result is plainly evident in 
the luminous beauty and the princely ap- 
pointments of the Fisher-Fleetwood custom 
bodies originated for that brilliant motor 
car, the La Salle, as well as in the surpass- 
ingly distinguished and luxurious Cadillac 


cars bearing the emblem, Fisher-Fleetwood. 


Body by 
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Castles on the Air 


eA Drama 
of Love's 
Young Dream “gy 


in a ‘Radio 
Broadcasting 
Station 


HEY met for the first 

time in the broadcasting 

studios of KGM, where 

young Billy Kendall was 

part time announcer and 
official tenor. And promptly they fell in 
love, with that extravagant, giving love of 
which only the very young are capable. 
They even philosophized about love; 
talked long and seriously about it, with 
a solemnity touched with a tender rev- 
erence. They had theories about it; the 
conviction that love meant sacrifice and 
that nothing else counted and that nothing 
—nothing—should ever come between 
them! 

Of course, the rest of the staff saw it 
and even became a part of it, vicariously. 
Old Hallowell who played the cello in 
the string quartet, looked at them and 
shook his grizzled old head. He took to 
urging them to marry quickly, fearful 
lest life might warp their tender, ex- 
quisite romance. And Edwa Elliot, whose 
husky contralto made the _listeners-in 
think of yellow roses and Spanish nights 
and muted guitars, curled a_ scornful 
lip. But then Edwa, at twenty eight, had 
already been married three times, so a 
certain amount of disillusionment on her 
part was natural. 

Billy and small, dark, vivid Cleo 
Marcia, however, paid no heed to any of 
them, sympathetic Hallowell or cynical 
Edwa. These two needed only to look 
in each other’s eyes to know the wonder 
and the permanence of love and they lived 
apart in a rosy world in which they existed 
for each other alone. 

And then Madame Luisa Petroni came 
to town. 

But to go back a little Billy Kendall, 
who had been put on the staff of KGM 
when that radio station had first been 
organized by one of the biggest news- 
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papers in the state, was almost 
as well known in his own and 
several surrounding states as 
Calvin Coolidge. When Ed- 
monds, the second announcer, 
spoke into his microphone and 
said, ‘Mr. William Kendall, 
tenor, will now sing the ‘Song 
of Songs’ by Moya” radio 
fans far and near sat back 
with a sigh of happiness, es- 
pecially if they were feminine 
and could thrill to the limpid, 
flowing beauty of his voice. It 
was lucky for Billy’s en 
of which, by the way, he had 
little—that they couldn’t see 
him as he stood before the studio “‘mike’’, 
lifting his blond young head and letting the 
music pour forth from his threat. Fortu- 


nate, also, for Cleo’s peace of mind. For 
Billy had that clean-cut, intriguing 


appearance from which the popularity 
of matinee idols often springs. 

Cleo, on the other hand, was not beauti- 
ful—unless you counted slim, flashing, 
scarlet lipped youth as beautiful. Her 
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Illustrated by 
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C “And because 
I am always 
interested in 

promising young 

talent, I came to 

SEC you’ 









By 
‘Uivien ‘R. Bretherton 


hair was as black as her father had been 
Spanish and there was a restless, ever- 


changing moodiness upon her gypsy- 
like little face. But she had charm, and 
as for beauty—well, Billy believed she 
had it, so what else mattered? In fact, he 
thought " her namesake, the girl Cleo- 


patra, had been half so lovely as his Cleo 
she need not have lost her kingdom and 
her life. 
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Cleo, too, had ensnared in that slim 
brown throat of hers a lovely singing bird. 
Not quite a nightingale, perhaps, but 
surely a meadow lark. So sweet and clear 
and high was it that few programs were 
complete without the shining glitter of 
her dramatic soprano voice. 

“Tt is because we are so alike,’ she 
would tell Billy earnestly, “that our love 
will last. We both worship music so— 
our kind of music. Billy—” this seriously 
“__T don’t think I could ever have loved 
you if you’d only been a violinist or some- 
thing like that!” With one sweep of her 
hand Cleo brushed off the musical map of 
the world Heifetz, Hoffman and all such. 

“Tt may be art—their kind of music—but 
it isn’t warm and throbbing and wonder- 
ful, like singing.” 

“If your audiences could see you sing- 
ing, Cleo, I'd not have a Chinaman’s 
chance to keep you. You look so—alive 
—with your little chin lifted and your 
eyes So dreamy!” 

“That’s because I always think of you.’ = 
“It’s because you've got a great voice.’ 
He used that word “great” as he and 
Cleo used it when they talked of Galli- 
Curci or one of the world famous ones. 

“You just say that because—’ she 
broke off flushing. She could say “I 
love you” with a casualness that always 
left the more inarticulate Billy mz irveling, 
but she was still too shy in the experience 
of love to say, as confidently, “you love 
me” 

“T say it because | know! Some day 
he teased her ‘‘“—I’ll be announcing over 
KGM ‘You are now going to listen to 
Miss Cleo Marcia, world famous dramatic 
soprano and guest artist of KGM, singing 
her greatest role, ‘Aida!’ ”’ 

“Billy!” 

They kissed. It was the usual ending 
of all conversations. 

But as the months passed by their little 
joke grew, and gradually, as sometimes 
happens, it took on the appearance of 
reality. Cleo would be famous some day. 
That flute-like voice would ring out in 
some great opera house. The press 
would point her out as the prima donna 


who had been discovered through the 
radio! 
It was an ambitious thought, but it 


gave Rilly a chance to say dear and un- 
forgettable things to Cleo without falling 
into a snare of sentimentality so dreaded 
by youth. 

Ambitious? Young Billy, who looked 
out with serene eyes upon his world, had 
no idea how ambitious. Life was too per- 
fect for him to ponder much upon it. He 
was doing the thing he loved best—sing- 
ing. Making a comfortable income out of 
it, too, for the advertising firms who em- 
ployed the KGM staff for the considera- 
tion of having their names mentioned six 
times in each program, plus a monetary 
consideration for the musicians thereon, 

called often for him. And most of all, 
he had Cleo there, forever at his side and 
under his eye. 

But Cleo? She grew to worship the 
lark that was imprisoned in her throat. 
She fell to dreaming—could it really be? 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Paris? Were 
these places really for her? Would she 
i day be famous—and great—and 
rich? 
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« He would 
have to go 
through the 
farce of making 
an announce- 
ment. Cleo 
would look 
through the 
window and 
watch him, 
he knew 


Sometimes the 
thoughts would be 
almost too keen for 
contemplating, and 
then she would have 
one of those intul- 
tive flashes as to 
what all these things 


would mean. She 
would suddenly 
rush into Billy’s 
arms to cling fran- 
tically to him and 
cry, “Anyway, no 


matter what hap- 
pens—nothing shall part us, will it!” 

And then, as has been said, Madame 
Luisa Petroni came to town! 

Madame Petroni, whose name was 
synonymous with more roles than Cleo 
could count on both hands, was that en- 
chanted individual—a great prima donna. 
Petroni’s mellow, gorgeous contralto was, 
in very truth, “great”. So were her bulk 
of avoirdupois, her jewels and her reputa- 
tion, but these didn’t matter. She was 
Petroni—and she might “make” a gifted 
young protegée by the simple act of dis- 
covering her and sponsoring her. 

Cleo came running to Billy as soon as 
she heard the news. 

“Will she give any auditions, darling?” 
she asked breathlessly. 

Billy was seated before the panel in the 
little announcer’s cubbyhole, preparing 
to announce a morning educational pro- 
gram. Intent upon the matter of how 
many minutes so and so would probably 
take up, he glanced up rather vaguely. 

“What, dear?” 


ADAME PETRONI!?’ = Cleo 
used the hushed tone reserved 
for those who wore the halo of fame. 
Billy misunderstood her. ‘But she 
isn’t singing here, honey. She’s just stop- 
ping off for a day to bre ak her j journey up 
to Alaska. Rotten luck, isn’t it!” For Billy, 
an artist’s essential importance ceased 
when he could not yield himself up to the 
undiluted joy of listening to that artist. 
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“IT know all 
that!’ Cleo was 
impatient with 
excitement. “I 
said —do you 
suppose anyone 
worthy—with a 
voice, | mean— 
could get an audi- 
tion from her?” 

“Audition?” 
Billy felt a vague 
presentiment of 7 
impending disas- $ 
ter. “What about 
it, sweetheart?” 

Cleo lifted 
dark, pleading eyes to his. 

“Havela voice, Billy? Do you really 
believe I have?” 

The oracle, thus appealed to, spoke. 
“Of course you have! Haven’t I always 
said that you have a ‘great’ voice? Look 
at your fan mail!” 

“Then—” a new determination came 
upon Cleo’s little chin—‘‘I am going to 
have an audition with Madame Petroni!”’ 
“You’re—what!” 

“An audition,” firmly. ‘I believe in 
my voice, Billy. I think it is—big. And 
many an artist has been made through a 
successful audition!” 

Bit « 

Billy’s eyes fell on his watch. 
Scott, one minute to ten! 

“Gosh, got to get busy, darling! Look 
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here, meet me for lunch. We'll talk it 
over then.” And with a hasty kiss, he 
dived into his work. 

It was only an automaton who an- 
nounced that morning, it wasn’t Billy 
Kendall. The automaton said, ‘Radio 
friends, this is the Tribune Station, KGM, 
at Portland, Oregon, presenting the morn- 
ing educational program. Dr. Mary 
James will talk to you on infant dietetics.” 
But Billy, the boy who loved Cleo, was 
lost in the turmoil of his own mind. Ma- 
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dame Petroni! Why in thunder hadn’t 
she gone to Alaska, if that was where she 
was headed! She’d give Cleo an audition. 
Of course she would! Who could deny 
Cleo anything? And she’d be captivated 
by Cleo’s lovely, singing voice. And she’d 
take Cleo away 
study abroad—while he 

He groaned. The woman in the small 
studio adjoining, finished telling the 
mothers of her air audience how to raise 
their babies and Billy, switching her 
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microphone off and his own on, droned, 


“You have been listening to Dr. Mar 
James speaking on Infant Dieteti 
Chis is KGM, the Tribune broadcast 
ing station at Portland, Oregon. Mi 


Ke lisabe th Martin will now 


Back again to his own thought 
Cleo, famous Cleo, remote and 
absent and lost! But perhaps—h« 
snatched at this straw perhaps Ma- 
dame Petroni wasn’t giving any audi- 
tions on this trip! He hoped fervently 
that she wasn’t, and then despised 
himself for Wanting to stand in Cleo’ 
wa) Oh, those marvelous theories 
they had both held about love and 


the beauty of sacrificing for it! Billy, 
hadn’t realized that 
sacrihce could be such a bitter thing! 


In his wnorance, 


“This concludes the morning educa- 
tional program broadcasted from the 
Tribune Station, KGM, at Portland, 
Oregon. ‘This station will again be on 
the air at three thirty this afternoon. 
KGM, The Tribune, Portland, Ore- 
gon, now closing down at eleven forty- 
hive.” 


He 


away to 


was free at last. He rushed 

the meeting with Cleo, a 

desperate tenseness on his boyish face. 

He found Cleo in the black depths 

of despair and instinctively his heart 
leaped at the sight. 

She answered his look with a wail. “‘She 
won’t hear me! She won’t hear any- 
body! I’ve gone to everyone I know 
my old teacher, even the editor! Nobody 
can arrange it for me! She’s unofficial 
or incognito—or off duty, at any rate! 
Billy—my big chance is here and I can’t 
take it!’ 

He reached out and caught her hand. 
Strange, how sympathetic he could feel 
with that load lifted from his heart. 

“Tough luck, honey, but don’t let it 
discourage you.” 


HE turned upon him passionately. 
“Yes—that’s just it! It’s tough 
luck! Billy, should I let luck defeat me?” 
“Well, I don’t know what you can do, 
sweetheart, if she won’t hear you. After 
all, it’s not as if you might never get 
another chance. You’re singing on the 
air all the time. No telling when some 
big artist will hear you and be impressed.” 
She shot a quick glance at him, then 
suddenly grew very quiet, and for the rest 
of the luncheon she seemed lost in her own 
thoughts. She hardly touched her food, 
and an anxious wrinkle furrowed Billy’s 
forehead. 

“Feel badly, dear?” he ventured at last. 

“T was just—thinking.”’ 

“After all—”’ 

She broke in upon him fiercely. “If I 
had my chance—and failed—I wouldn’t 
care so much! [’d take my medicine. And 
I’d accept the fact that I hadn’t the voice 
for grand opera. But to go on—being 
Cleo Marcia of KGM—when I might be 
famous—”’ 

You'll not be Cleo Marcia forever, you 
know. You’ll be—Mrs. William Kendall.” 
He tried to be casual about it, and failed 
utterly. 

The hard little look on Cleo’s mouth 
softened. Love, that ecstatic thing, came 
back into her face. 

(Continued on page 
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Scowling Wall Street 
Threatens Trouble 
for the Film 


Magnates—Wh y? 





HERE’S 
the movies, 
Kaiser Bill for a 
thought the world was h 
private oyster; Cousin Nick 
of Russia shared his ideas on the subject. 


ahead fi r 
big trouble. 


lon 


trol ble 


g time 


So did a lot of other crown-wearers. 
they are down-and-outers. 

Too much power was the cause of their 
downfall. Too much adulation threw 


Now 
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hem off their balance and their thrones. 


their entourages there were too many 
who worshipfully murmured “Yes, 
Your Majesty” too many times a day, 
) continued to bask in the golden sun 
royal favor because of the ease and 
with which they approached the 

1e horizontally. 
similar reasons the great motion- 
re kings, princes and potentates of 
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@ Above: The magnates of Metro- 
movie rights to Ben Hur and decided to 
spent two million dollars or so in 
Italian expense was scrapped and the 


fornia. Can even the movie industry 
takes, Wall Street 
@ Left: Carl Laemmle, Oshkosh clothing 


store manager, rented a Chicago store and 

went into the movie business on his own 

hook at the age of 39. He, his millions and 
his family are still very much 1n it 


@ Lower Left: Adolph Zukor left Hungary 
in the early ’90’s and became a moderately 
successful furrier in Chicago. A loan to a 


friend put him into the penny arcade bus- 


iness and the movies. His strategy has dom1- 
nated the industry for more than a decade. 
This photo shows him (seated at left) with 
Miss Anne Nicholas, author of “Abie’s 
Trish Rose” and Jesse L. Lasky. Miss 
Nicholas is about to sign a million (more or 
less) dollar contract while attorneys look on 


the U.S. A. are in for a licking. Be they 
producers, exhibitors, directors or stars, a 
stretch of rough road full of mud. chuck 
holes and steep grades lies ahead of them. 
Shock absorbers won’t do them much 
good. Before they have traversed that 
stretch of rough road, many a one of them 
will have been bumped out of his seat, will 
have rolled down the bank into the ob- 
scurity from which he emerged. 

The present motion-picture dynasty is 


oe 





Goldwyn-Mayer paid $600,000 for the 


i make the picture in Italy. Two directors 


| Italy, but got nowhere, so the whole 
picture remade from scratch in Cali- 
survive such aft repeated costly mis- 
1s beginning to ask 


suffering from the same state of mind that 
beset the kings, princes and grand dukes 
of Europe just before the war. Too much 
money was thrown at them too suddenly 
and too fast, heaped around them by 
an entertainment-hungry world. The 
glaring beam of publicity was too strong 
for theireyes. The adulation, flattery and 
notoriety bestowed on men and women 
who were neither expecting it nor accus- 
tomed to it turned their heads, distorted 
their sense of proportion and caused them 
to accept the “Yes, yes, Your Majesty” 
song of the sycophants as sincere tributes 
to their almost supernatural talents and 
achievements. 

Hence the necessity, the inevitability 
of a complete and prolonged immersion in 
a tub of cold water to bring them to their 
senses. The tub is waiting. Already 
Wall Street’s hand is on the ice-water 
faucet. And what a splash it will be when 
the tub is full! 

We must not blame the members of the 
motion-picture dynasty, though. ‘They 
are only human. If kings and princes 
with an historic background and family 
traditions of a thousand years, with 
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special training and education 
for the king business develop 
megalomania, what should we 
expect of men and women of 
the humblest origin, frequently 
without education beyond the 
three R’s, with no more culture 
than they could snatch up on 
the run, when we suddenly rub 
Aladdin’s lamp for them, place 
millions at their disposal where 
they had dimes before and give 
them an exhibition of adolescent 
hero worship without parallel in 
history? Under provocation of 
this kind it requires almost 
superhuman clarity of vision 
and strength of character to 
remain modest and sane, to 
see one’s achievements in their 
proper proportions. That’s 


the 
world will continue to admire Lindbergh. 

For a classic example of what we, the 
public, have done to the members of the 
movie dynasty, take a look at Chaplin. 
After a boyhood spent in poverty and 
want, Charlie came to America in 1913 


why 
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by Walter VU. Woehlke 


in the cast of an English pantomime 
company making thevaudeville « 
Adam Kessel, a bookmaker 
driven out of the betting and into the 
; movie business by Governor Hughes’ 
anti-betting law, saw the little chap 
with the big shoes and rage 
on Hammerstein’s a 


it- 


ed pants 
stage nd hired 
him to work in Keystone comedies at 
x, the huge salary of $150 a week. 
Charlie went to work on the Los An- 
geles lot In November, IOrd, while he 
was in his middle twenties. \ year 
later Essanay took him away from 
Keystone for $1250 a week. And a 
year after that he signed a contract 
with the Mutual Film Corporation 
for a salary of $10,000 a week plus a 
bonus of $150,000, a total of $670,000 
per annum! 


HIS wasn’t money. It 

was paid in hard cash, and sub- 
sequent earnings exceeded this figure. 
Of course the money, plus the noto- 
riety and the adulation, the swift 
rise from deep obscurity to wealth 
and world fame made the little 
comedian dizzy. He did not speak 
of the camera and himself as “We”, 
yet it is a fact that his work in the 
studio for which he received $13,000 
a week was not very much different 
from the stage pantomime for which 
he was paid $50 a week. But the 
camera, through the mechanical 


Stage 





duplication of his performance in endless 
numbers enabled him to appear in thou- 
sands of theaters at the same time before 
a million spectators, and the vast majority 
of these spectators, paying ten cents 
admission, was of that type of mind which 
loves more, bigger and juicier pie-throwing 
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contests. The motion-picture industry is 
full of men and women who drifted into it 
almost by accident, who to their own aston- 
ishment were violently and rapidly cata- 
pulted into wealth and dazzling glory, the 
sudden, almost unearned fortune and fame 
forced on them by the public usually giv- 
ing them what is known on Main Street 
as the swelled head. Charles Ray, among 
many others, had a violent attack of the 
insidious disease. He felt that the pro- 
ducers and the directors by no means fully 
appreciated his genius and his pulling 
power. Supe theated by too much sudden 
money and acclaim he formed his own 
company, became his own producer and 
director, made ‘‘Miles Stand- 
ish” in which he occupied as 
many feet of flmas he thought 

“his” public desired—and woke 
up broke, having learned that 
after all his success was not 
entirely and wholly due to 


Charles Ray. 


F Charlie Chaplin and his 

wives prohted remarkably 
and suddenly by the mechani- 
cal duplication of his funny 
antics, so did the men who 
hired him, only more. so. 
While the movies were grow- 
ing, dazzling fortunes were 
tossed into the laps of the 
producers though the public 
knew little about them until 
they had their own publicity 
ep rennes turn the spot- 
light on their names. In the 
beginning the movies to most 
of them were merely the means 
of making more easy money 
than they had ever dreamed 
of; in the end they, accidentally 
caught in the growth of a new 
form of mass entertainment, 
developed the obsession that 
they had really made _ the 
motion-picture industry—and 
that obsession promises to be 
their undoing. 

William S. Hart—remember 
Two-Gun_ Bill?—also thought 
that he and he alone made the 
success of the pictures in which 
he appeared. Following this 
obsession to its logical end, he 
became his own boss, did his 
own producing, made his own 
pictures and filled them to the 
brim with Bill Hart. If I re- 
member right, he developed the habit of 
turning the leading lady’s back toward 
the camera in all his last scenes so that 
the light might strike his stern features 
while slow glycerine tears trickled down 
his manly cheeks. If he weeps now, he 
does so in private, the public having 
emphatically refused to swallow Bill Hart 
straight. 

The hardest thing in the world to with- 
stand without losing one’s sense of pro- 
portion and of humor is a sudden blast of 
overwhelming easy success. It takes 
character not to become warped under 
such animpact. Many of the outstanding 
successes in the motion-picture field have 
demonstrated that they can take success 
without flinching, Mary Pickford, Doug- 
las Fairbanks and Harold Lloyd among 
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Movies: Walter 
others. Perhaps the continuance of the 
public favor they enjoy is based on the 
fact that they do have character. They 
do not owe their success to the producers. 
The public made them, and they in turn 
made the producers until they went out 
on theirown. That’s when character told. 
They made clean pictures—and their fol- 
lowing grew till it stretched around the 
world. But the money-mad magnates of 
the industry paid no heed, hence the 
storm clouds on the horizon. 

Coal Oil Johnny has become a figure of 
speech in the American language. Wealth 
beyond his wildest dreams was suddenly 
thrust upon him before he had time to be- 
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@ Thomas Alva Edison, inventor of the Kinetoscope patented 
in I8Q1, 15 the father of motion pictures, 
so little of their 


pects he declined 


C ) y 7.7 
a few hundred dollars for foreign patents 


Pp ros 1 th at 


come used to the feel of the gold and the 
power it brings. So he wasted it conspicu- 
ously, threw it away in the market place 
where everybody might see—and grin. 
That’s what the movie masters have 
done and are doing. During two decades 
the public appetite and the public’s ability 
pay for their wares, celluloid drama, 
grew and increased continuously, and the 
movie masters’ riches grew with this ap- 
petite. They got into the game by mount- 
ing the mangy little donkey of the nickel- 
odeons and peep shows. Under them the 
animal grew magically until it became a 
huge elephant with royal trappings, lift- 
ing its riders high above the multitudes. 
In the process of magic growth the animal 
changed, but its riders didn’t. That’s the 
tragedy—and the comedy—of the motion 
T MAG 
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picture today; the antics of the elephant 
are still being directed largely by men who 
got on Its back during the donkey period. 

We could derive a great deal of healthy 
laughter from the antics of the movie 
masters if it were not for the fact that the 
public has made the motion picture the 
most popular form of mass entertainment 
in the history of mankind. In its effect 
on the mass mind the motion picture to- 
day stands second only to the printed 
page. If we date the beginning of popular 
education from Gutenberg’s invention 
of the movable type, it has taken five 
hundred years to give the printed page 
its present standing and influence. The 
motion picture accomplished a 
similar feat in less than half of 
one generation! And the type 
of mind that entered with zest 
into the peep show and the 
nickelodeon business still con- 
trols the destiny of the un- 
couth young giant. 


OR a long time the movie 

magnates were safe no 
matter how many Coal Oil 
Johnny tricks they pulled. 
That was during the period of 
the Great Expansion when 
movie theaters of even larger 
seating capacity in every city 
and town were built by the 
thousand. In 1916 there were 
about 7000 motion picture 
theaters of all kinds and sizes 
in the United States; in 1926 
their number had grown to 
more than 21,000, had trebled 
while their seating capacity had 
increased almost fivefold. The 
average number of bookings 
fora good film rose from 4000 
in 1916 to 12,000 or 14,000 1n 
1926. Minimum film rentals 
increased from about $15 to 
around $40 a booking, and the 
average maximum climbed 
from $40 to $100 during these 
ten years. In 1916 the pro- 
ducers could expect a picture 
to yield rentals ranging from 
$60,000 to $100,000, depending 
on its popularity; in 1926 
rentals of $150,000 were con- 
sidered small and gross earnings 
of a million were not uncom- 
mon. These figures refer to the 
American market only. In for- 
eign countries a similar expan- 
sion took place after the end of the Great 
War. It wasa big bull movement in movies 
unbroken for twenty years and glorious 
while it lasted. It kept the movie magnates 
in a continuous state of mental and emo- 
tional intoxication. The wine of success 
went to their heads. They were drunk 
with money, drunk with adulation, daz- 
zled and blinded by the glare of self- 
created publicity. 

And now the headache period is ap- 
proaching. Construction of new movie 
theaters is decreasing rapidly; expansion 
of the market seems to be pretty well over. 
Exhibitors are loudly complaining, de- 
manding lower film rentals. They, too, 
expected the period of $2.50 wheat, of 
35-cent cotton and 25-cent copper to last 
(Continued on page 67) 
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How Three 
University of 
Oregon Students 
Are Arguing 
Their Way 
Around the 
World 
By 

cAvery W. 
Thompson 


HREE enterprising college 
men from the Pacific coast 
are conducting a_ traveling 
university of their own this 
fall. Having studied prob- 
lems and conditions of various countries 
of the earth from afar, they have em- 
barked upon an around-the-world debat- 
ing tour in which they will exchange ideas 
and form impressions ‘“‘on the ground” 
Their purpose is to foster throughout En- 
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glish speaking na- 
tions, the feeli ng of 
international friend- 
ship by personal 
contacts. Aside 
from being the first 
forensic project of 
its kind, it 1s, be- 
cause of its original 
pioneer nature, one 
that grips the imagi- 
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@ The members of the Oregon debating team and the team’ 
From left to right: W. E. Hempstead, Avery W. Thompson, 
Benoit McCroskey, J. K 


’. Horner, manager 


nation not only of the institutions they 
meet but of the American people whom 
they represent. 

Thousands of miles of land and sea 
separate the campus of the University of 
Oregon nestled in the Willamette Valley 
at Eugene and similar institutions in the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Orient, India, 
Egypt and the British Isles, but the com- 
mon problems of the Anglo-Saxon race 
are bringing them closer together for mu- 
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Talking 


Tour 


tual discussion through such endeavors as 
the Oregon speaking tour. Looking out 
over “the wide expanse of ocean,” the boys 
decided they would see the countries of 
the Pacific and those across the Atlantic 
before “seeing America first”’ 

Persistent exercise of native Yankee in- 
genuity was necessary on the part of these 
undergraduates to overcome complex and 
intricate problems which have inevitably 
arisen during the planning of a scheme so 


large in scope as to involve some sixty 
higher educational institutions in eleven 
countries and representing a total dis- 


tance of approximately twenty-five thou- 
sand miles. None of the three, Mr. Ben- 
oit McCroskey and Mr. Avery W. 


Chomp- 


son of Salem, and 
Mr. Hemp- 
stead Jr. of Port- 
land, could have 
financed such a trip 
because each has 
had to work at least 
part of his way 
through the state 
university. Since 


they were chosen at 
acompetitive speak- 
ing tryout last May, 
they have visualized 
the opportunity to 
see the world in a 
unique yet dignified 
manner while devel- 
oping a hundredfold 
their efficiency and 
enlarging their 
spheres of useful- 
Finally, 
through guarantees 
from opposing in- 
stitutions, writing, 
backing of Oregon 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, and support 
from their univer- 
sity, they financed 
their eight months 
travel schooling. 
Other details pre- 
paratory to their 
public addresses 
have been arranged 
with the assistance of their coach, Pro- 
fessor ile K. Horner. 

Sailing from San Francisco October 11, 
the first debate of the tour was held at the 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, on_ the 
Chinese question, October 21. Mr. John 
M. Baker, coach of debate and assistant 
Professor of English at Hawaii arranged 
an extensive program for them during 
their two-weeks stay on the islands. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Beyond # Tunnel 


Mary fou ‘Discovered 
that the Happenings 
on Her Side of the 

Tunnel Played a 

‘Dramatic Part in What 

Occurred on the Other 


ARY LOU McCORKNEY 
sat on the tip of Spy 
Rock. Her hands, as 
brown as ripe manzan- 
ita berries, were clasped 
around brown knees that were drawn 
up to her chin. Beside her lay a long, 
brass-bound telescope. Always, on Sun- 
day afternoons, Mary Lou came here to 
survey her world of dreams. Since Mom 
had died, Mary Lou had been housekeeper 
for Pop as well as mother to seven-year- 
old Buddy. And when one is only twelve, 
going on thirteen, it takes almost all the 
time to do the housework, even of a two- 
room mountain cabin. Of course, Pop 
helped all he could but then Pop was 
home only on occasional days besides 
Sundays. Pop had to work pretty near 
all the time for someone else now. Mary 
Lou didn’t understand just why but it 
was something about a mortgage. Moun- 
tain folks always had mortgages after 
someone in the family had died and Mom 
had been sick for a long time. 

So, Sundays, when Pop was home 
toentertain Buddy and keep him out 
of mischief, Mary Lou could slip 
away to the top of Spy Rock, where 
for thrilling hours, she was a queen 
on the throne of her fancied realm. 
And more than ever, Mary Lou 
wanted to be alone today. Only day 
before yesterday a noisy man whom 
Pop said was Deputy Sheriff Brant 
had taken away the McCorkney cow, 
because of the bill. Mary Lou knew bills 
were things to worry about but she won- 
dered now what Buddy would do without 
milk. Sometimes there had not been 
much else for dinner but milk. She would 
have set Toby on that old deputy had 
Pop not warned that would only cause 
him more trouble. You must not even 
say bad things at a deputy, it seemed. 
He could do as he pleased with poor 
people. 

Mary Lou sighed. This was a queer 
world—not at ail like her dream world. 
In that there would be no mortgages, 
nor interminable days of housework, 
nor sneering, noisy deputies with silver 
badges and long black mustaches. Mary 
Lou knew she was going to hate black 
mustaches for the rest of her life. 
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But Mary Lou shrugged her thin shoul- 
ders in a gesture of forgetfulness. Of 
what use was Sunday afternoon except 
for forgetting? She picked up the old 
telescope, focussing it on the shining 
river, a thousand feet below her aerie. 
Beside the river, a wide shelf that had 
been blasted from the forest-covered 
mountainside held the gleaming tracks 
of the railway that began somewhere 
far to the north and disappeared into the 
tunnel under Spy Rock. That yawning 
black mouth was the portal to the dream 
world over which Mary Lou was wont 
to rule each Sunday. 

From the moment the hissing black 
engine shrieked its first warning of the 
tunnel until it dragged the last coach into 
its burrow under the mountain Mary 
Lou’s spirit was aboard the speeding 
train. Beyond that tunnel would be only 
happiness and beauty. Of course there 
would be great white palaces peopled 
with handsome princes in shining armor 
who would bend to kiss Mary Lou’s 
languidly extended hand before they 
rushed to do her bidding. In that world 
Pop would never have to work, Buddy 
would have new shoes for each cold win- 
ter, while Queen Mary Lou herself would 
always be clothed in soft pink things like 
those in the bottom of Mom’s trunk that 
Pop cried over when he thought no one 
was looking. There was more, much more 
in this dream world, but it was vague, 
like the outlines of the hills in winter 
starlight. For, you see, Mary Lou had 
never been beyond the tunnel. 

While she waited for the express, Mary 
Lou liked to search the canyon with the 
telescope. Sometimes she saw deer drink- 
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ing daintily and once she had watched, 
breathless, while a mountain lion prowled 
in the willows, unconscious of that man- 
made eye that followed his every move. 
And very, very seldom the old telescope 
disclosed an automobile parked across 
the river while fishermen whipped the 
stream. Pop said’that few drivers dared 
now to attempt the old road the tunnel 
builders had gouged from the opposite 
wall of the gorge. But each Sunday, 
Mary Lou looked carefully in hopes of 
seeing an auto. She had never been 
closer than that to any wheeled vehicle, 
if one excepted the toy wagon that Pop 
had made for Buddy. 
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So it was with the thrill of discovery 
that Mary Lou held the glass steady on a 
clump of alders across the river. A car 
stood behind the bronze-green screen, 
hidden from any eyes save those at great 
elevation. With the glass, Mary Lou 
searched the river for the fishing party, 
but no one was in sight. She knew the 
auto was empty, because she saw a king- 
fisher rise from the surface of a pool and 
alight above the car, preening his wet 
feathers. 

Then, from far up the canyon, came 
the first faint moan of anengine. The ex- 
press was coming. Mary Lou put down 
the telescope and watched the long string 
of cars snake around the farthest curve, 
a white plume curling up from the glisten- 
ing engine. In seconds now, she would 
hear the shriek as the engineer whistled 
for the tunnel. But before the sound 
reached her, she saw steam flying up- 
ward in short spurts. She knew she would 
hear a stuttering ululation, sharp and 
quick, like the bark of a coyote. Engines 
did that when something was wrong. 

Mary Lou’s fingers dug into her bare 
brown knees as she saw the engine halt 
momentarily, shudder, then crawl for- 
ward like some wounded thing to fall on 
its side in the ditch, cars piling up like 
jackstraws behind. rumpled bundles 
that Mary Lou knew were men shot away 
from the engine to lie very still on the 
white roadbed. 

Now people poured forth from the cars 
that had remained upright only to scram- 
ble hastily back before the advance of 
other men who ran toward them from the 
wrecked engine. Hastily, the horrified 
little watcher seized the telescope and 

with trembling hands, held it to her 
eye. Now she saw that the men who 
ran down the track were armed and 
had black cloth over their faces. The 
flat reports of guns reached her ears 
—a man in a blue uniform sprawled 
awkwardly, arms outflung. 


HE masked men busied them- 
selves at a car just behind the 
steaming engine for a few moments. 
Then, with “bulging sacks over their 
shoulders, they ran for the river. Mary 
Lou counted three men who slid over 
the grade, hidden immediately from 
anyone on the track. But the _brass- 
rimmed eye on Spy Rock followed 
steadily as the three splashed through 
shallow water to the auto behind the 
alders. And as they threw the bundles 
into the car, one turned toward Spy Rock 
and jerked the cloth covering from his 
face. The telescope fell from Mary Lou’s 
nerveless hands as she crouched low and 
retreated from her perch. And as she 
crept homeward, her only coherent 
thought was to never, never tell anyone 
what she had seen. 
Mary Lou was listlessly sweeping and 
Buddy was out in the yard, busy at some 
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C Hastily, the horrified little girl seized the telescope and with trembling hands held it to her eye 


f his own momentous affairs when the 
wo men came next morning. Pop had 
een gone for hours. Even before she 
aw him, Mary Lou knew one of the men 
vas the noisy deputy who had talked so 
nuch about the bill. The other was a 
tranger in clothes unlike the garb of the 
ew men who came to that lonely cabin. 
Tis face held such an expression of friend- 
iness that Mary Lou would have liked 
lim instinctively except for his evident 
issociation with Deputy Sheriff Brant. 
As it was, she stood in the doorway, eye- 
ng her visitors coldly. 

“Yore Paw at home?” It was Brant 
vho spoke. Mary Lou felt an indefinable 
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thrill of danger at the deputy’s tone, but 
she answered evenly: 

“No. You know well enough he works 
in the logging camp all week.” 

“He was here yesterday, though?” 
Brant persisted. Again the wings of 
warning seemed to brush against the soul 
of Mary Lou. Before she could answer, 
the stranger interposed: 


Ne go ahead, Brant, and search 
the place if you want to. [ll 
talk to Mary Lou.” To her he said: 
“Let me come in, little girl, and I'll 
tell you what it is that I want to know.” 
Mary Lou silently stepped aside and 
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motioned the stranger to a chair, her own 
eyes fixed on his friendly gray ones. She 
had never before seen a man with such 
clean white skin and crisp auburn hair. 
Had he been clothed in shining armor he 
could easily have been a knight from her 
world of dreams. 

“Mary Lou,” the stranger said, “some 
bad men wrecked the train at the tunnel 
yesterday. They killed several good men 
and robbed the express car. Sheriff Brant 
says that this is the only homestead with- 
in miles of the tunnel. Was your papa 
at home all day yesterday?” 

Mary Lou knew then of what the man 

(Continued on page 56) 
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“We 
Must 
Keep It!” 


By ‘Rev. George 
MW’. Phillips 


RIME — CRIME 

crime—a carnival of 

crime! 

One of the greatest 

causes of this terrible 
condition facing society is the 
feeling among the criminals them- 
selves that there is a strong pros- 
pect of there being no punishment 
at all forthem. The perpetrator 
of the infernally-planned murder, 
all too often, goes free. 

Criminals do not fear the results 
of their acts. So many escape that 
they no longer believe in justice. 
“A speedy reckoning’’—they do 
not fear it, knowing that they 
need not. 

I am not speaking of those 
criminals who are really sick souls. 

I do not want punishment for the 
mentally unfit, the diseased in 
mind (and often in body), the 
congenitally ill. As for them, I 
only believe—fervently believe— 

that society must stop the breed- 
ing of such potential murderers. 

It is the deliberate killer I want 
to discuss. 

What has been said of capital 
punishment for murderers | say 
also about all punishment. Pun- 
ishment is punishment. That is 
the basis upon which we must 
build. 

Punishment serves three purposes. 

First, it is a deterrent to potential crim- 
inals. 

Some say that this is not true: Ifit is not, 
may I ask why criminals try to escape? 
Bars, walls, machine-guns, guards—all of 
these the criminal will brave to leave his 
jail! 

There were the D’Autremont brothers 
—killers—robbers of a half-million dol- 
lars. Men who murdered in cold blood. 
If punishment does not deter, why did 
these men run away? 

If capital punishment does not deter, 
how was it that Henry VIII—punishing 
for theft, made it possible for his country- 
men to hang gold ornaments on the fences 
of England—and none was brave nor 
foolish enough to steal them? 

I would not go back to the rack—let us 
punish swiftly and mercifully. Punish- 
ment is a fundamental law of nature! 
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Qe: recently a wholesale attempt at a prison break at Folsom 





stimulated anew the interest of the general public in crime and the 


criminal. 


Always, when you begin to consider crime, you arrive at the ultimate 
question: What about capital punishment? And with that question you 


uncover a thousand subsidiary and related problems. 










That is why we have nerves. Pleasure— 
nerves. Pain—nerves. Pain — punish- 
ment. A fundamental law. 

Capital punishment, then, is as natural 
as any law of nature, as necessary as some 
other laws at which many of us rebel. It 
is in nature. It has its purpose. Let us 
recognize it as such. 

The second reason, I believe, for the 
operation of capital punishment is that 
the public must be protected. 

The man who says loudly, “Thou shalt 
not kill!” has not, in this case, my sym- 
pathy. Why doesn’t he apply the rule to 
the slayers? Tell that to the criminals! 
Tell them: “Thou shalt not kill!” If the 
rule doesn’t work both ways, it is a bad 
rule. Begin the admonition with the 
murderer, and then you need go no further. 

It is a strange tragedy—a travesty even 
—that a maudlinly sentimental public has 
sympathy for the fiendish wretch who 
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@ Rev. George W. Phill LDS, 
who believes that capital punish 
ment 1s as natural as any 


I cas t ste a 
£1QW OF Nature 


1 Vest 


kills in cold blood, who 
horribly slaughters an 
innocent woman after 
seducing her. They 
send him flowers, they 
Chy | this poor 










“Save 
man” but I say, ‘“What 
of that woman?” 

The woman, it seems, 
has been spoiled and then 

killed. She is “out of the 
way’. She is—dead. 

I do not cry for vengeance, 
but I say that it was the mur- 
derer who needed to be told “Thou 

shalt not kill!” 

The third reason—not for capital pun- 
ishment, but for punishment in general, 
is, singularly enough, for the reformation 
of the criminals themselves. It must not 
be vengeance, but the criminals must be 
shown that there is a path they dare not 
tread—the path of crime. 

Capital punishment meets the first two 
requirements, but not the third. It— 
well, it has no reformatory influence upon 
the life of the criminal. 

As long as there is any chance of saving 
life, do not hang. 











Ce imprisonment answers all three 
requirements—but there is no life 
imprisonment in America. If life im- 
prisonment meant that the convict, the 
murderer, should spend what life is given 
him behind the walls, I agree. But he 
should only come out in a convict’s casket. 

Over yonder is a place where lepers are 
housed. They have no hope of ever com- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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@ Fremont Older, who doesn’t 
believe in capital punishment 
under any conditions 
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N this time of 
the world, there 
is nothing that a 
man should fear 
less than getting at 
the truth, but when I say 
—as I have said for years— 
that I am sternly opposed 
to capital punishment I am 
called merely a sentimentalist. * 
If anyone will prove to me 
that hanging or electrocution or x 
the lethal chamber has stopped 
murder, or even lessened it, or had 
any deterrent effect whatsoever, I 
shall still say that it is wrong. But it has 
done none of these things. It will not, so 
long as “man does what he is forced to do’. 
I am against the practice, for four very 
definite reasons: 
It is unscientific. 
It is anti-Christian. 
It does not deter. 
The vast majority of criminals are not 
normal. 

Unscientific: It does not lessen crime. 
It is a stupid solution which the law 
—a man made set of arbitrary rules— 
does not understand. Does not attempt 
to understand would perhaps be better. 
Wisconsin, free from the death penalty 
since the late ’50s, finds that major crimes 
have not increased. England found that 
death did not stop stealing: even when a 
thirteen-year-old boy stole a two-shilling 
shawl, other boys stole shawls also—al- 
though the first boy was hanged. Hanging 
did not stop theft any more than it stops 
murder, although England is not yet ready 
to admit the fact. 
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Sunset Magazine has asked two prominent Westerners for their 
yiews on the subject and their arguments pro and con are presented 
aerewith. There may be a dozen, a hundred points at which you differ 
‘rom either proponent or from both, but if you do—say so by all means. 
Sunset invites correspondence on this question. 





Unchristian because of the Sermon on 


the Mount. When-I mention the Bible, | 
am immediately called a “‘sentimentalist”’, 
and yet I fail to see how a man can call 
himself Christian and sanction the death 
penalty when—well, how long since you 
read Matthew? Why not read the Sermon 
again? 

I am even called unfair in argument 
when I say, “Thou shalt not kill,” al- 
though the bearer of the tablets was none 
less than the stern old Moses himself— 
anything but a man of silly sentiment. 

Does capital punishment defer? I say 
only this: if there is any deterrent effect, 
hang every murderer-—and murderess as 
well—in the public squares of the county 
seats where the crimes were committed. 
Make a holiday of it. Turn loose your 
jails filled with petty thieves, empty the 
reform schools; bring the potential feeble- 
minded murderer where he can be fright- 
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ened at death. If you will 
deter, show the criminal his 
end. Of course, men and 


women who commit murder in 
moments of passionate and 
unreasoning rage will hardly 
be there— you and I will not 
be there—but most murders 
are done by men who are not 
normal. 

I mean the word “normal” 
in its commonest meaning. [| 
go even further, and say that 
they are done by men who 
are sick in mind. Our jails are 
filled with men who need a 
doctor instead of a guard. The 
reform  schools—feeders for 
the jails and the gallows— 
show that better than half of 
the inmates are mentally 
deficient! 

It is men of this type who 
need protection—just as so- 
ciety needs protection against 
these men. They commit— 
and the figures bear this out— 
the majority of “premeditated 
crimes’. First degree murder. 
They only did what they were 
forced to do. Yet, less than a 
month back, a murderer—com- 
ing up from the ranks of the 
reform school and petty theft— 
was voted guilty by a jury, sentenced to 
death by a judge, and only when he be- 
came hopelessly, raving, stark mad did a 
second jury save him from the gallows 
less than a week before he was to have 
walked up the thirteen steps. 

Along this last line there is a tremen- 
dous need for some sort of a board of 
scientific men to study criminals. We 
have a crime commission; we need scien- 
tific investigation also. We do not deter 
crime when we hang fools. The mentally 
deficient cannot profit by “deterring ef- 
fects’. What we «eed are scientists to 
delve into the mental make-up of such 
men. 


T is said that murderers are the great- 

est menace to society. Our laws are 

for the purpose of making society livable. 

Nature has no law against killing. But I 
(Continued on page 27) 
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(Continued from page 18) 


ing out. We do not dare allow them to 
imperil society. 

Do the same with the murderer. 
him in! 

Why make lepers prisoners and let out 
murderers after serving a dozen years? 

If there is the slightest chance (and 
under our existing laws it is a certainty) 
of a murderer being loosed, the kindest 
thing, both for himself and society, is to 
remove him from the social organization. 


HIS is the only 
sensible view. 

If the killer is allowed to leave his jail, 
he will continue to take life. 

“Thou shalt not kill’—but the killer 
stalks in the land, killing daily, killing 
horribly, with searing gun and mutilating 
knife, with poison and club. 

The principle goes deeper—much deeper 
—than the taking of one life. It involves 
many lives, and the safety of society. 

Quietly, painlessly, remove the murderer! 

One may quote isolated passages in the 
Bible to prove, or disprove, many points. 
But has anyone favoring abolition of 
capital punishment ever thought of the 
words of Christ when he said to Judas: 

“What thou doest, do quickly.” 

Judas was his own executioner. 

Sin carries its invariable punishment. 

If hanging is necessary—and under ex- 
isting conditions and existing laws what 
other conclusion can a 
sensible man draw? 
would I flinch from being 
the hangman myself? 

Let me tell you some- 
thing which happened a 
good many years ago. 

I was called upon to be present at what 
all feared would be a man’s last moment 
upon earth, a man who loved me, and a 
man whom | loved. 

He was near to death with cancer. 

_E/igiit doctors decided upon an opera- 
tion. 

The man wanted me at his side. He 
wanted strength, comfort, consolation. 
Above all, courage. He knew how serious 
matters were. 

I went. Nurses dressed me until I 
looked like one of the surgeons—I was all 
in white, and properly prepared to be in 
the operating room. 

When that knife, in the hands of the 
senior surgeon, made its first swift and 
bloody incision in the body of the man I 
loved—the man who trusted me even as 
he trusted the surgeons—how do you 
think I felt? 

How do you think I felt? 

I realized that this man’s life, next to 
his soul his most precious possession, hung 
in the Great Balance. 

Well, I tell you this: hanging—hanging 
is this: it is an operation for the salvation 
of society! 

Am I clear in that? 


Keep 


and 


rational 





I believe that I am. 
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It has been said to me many times that 
the men who were actually ordered to 
hang a murderer dislike the task. Why 
not? They are men in no wise interested 
in the social psychology of capital punish- 
ment. It is to them, I suppose, just a 
dirty job. They desire to get it over with 
as rapidly as they can. The actual man 
who causes the trap to drop, and the gal- 
lows to exercise its purpose, never knows 
who it was—he or another—that caused 
the physical death of the wretch. That is 
because each man connected with the 
punishment wishes to feel that “he didn’t 
do it. It was the other fellow’. 

It seems that this type of moral evasion 
is not connected only with hangings and 
capital punishment. Am I wrong in that 
supposition? 

When a murder is committed, public 
attention is focused upon the crime and 
the bloody death of the victim. 

We shudder, perhaps: we shudder and 
slowly we forget. The awfulness, the 


Yes! 


By 


‘Rev. George W. Phillips 


fiendishness, the deadly evasion of the 
commandment of ‘“Thou shalt not kill’, 
the careful stalking of the innocent man 
or—only too often—woman by the crim- 
inal; we forget all about that. 

Nor do we consider that the very same 
thing will happen again if the criminal 
is loosed! 

No—the maudlin, the sentimental, the 
unthinking, sob in refrain, ‘Thou shalt 
not kill!” 

No? Then do not turn the murderer 
out of your jail to kill again! Make the 
rape, the murder, his last. 

Since you cannot, or will not, keep him 
locked safely, like the worse-than-leper 
he is, behind walls and bars, guarded with 
guns, then I say you must do away with 
him. Be merciful. Let his death be 
swift—swift and sure. 

Make it very sure. 

Or he will be on his way to kill again. 

And might it not be you the second 
time? Even if not you, someone like you, 
with husband or wife, or sons and daugh- 
ters, or loved friends— 

But someone! Someone will pay for 
failing to punish the murderer. Someone 
will be his second victim. 

It is not a pleasant thought, but life 
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is not all pleasant. We have pain as well 
as pleasure, as I said before. 

Is that not worth thinking over? 

Does it sound as if I am blood-thirsty? 

Words cannot confute facts. 

To them who desire the abolition of 
capital punishment I say that there are 
three things to do. 

Give all men the right heredity. Breed 
no criminals. Keep the unfit from mating. 
The mentally sick, the incurable criminals, 
must not send their spawn out over the 
earth. 

Remove poverty and ignorance. Yes, 
we have both. In terrible, appalling 
amount. Teach. Educate. Make the 
world the world it was intended to be. 
Poverty and ignorance foretell crime, and 
crime slowly, surely, leads to murder, and 
murder, lest we have more crime, must 
lead to the gallows. 

I hesitate—no, I do not hesitate!—in 
giving my final suggestion. 

Let us have religion. Let us teach the 
principle of Christian ethics. 

This needs no additional explanation. — 
Every one of you knows what I mean. 

Three things, then: the right heredity 
for every man—as is his right. The re- 
moval of ignorance. The doing-away 
with the slums and the terror of poverty. 
And learning and understanding God. 

Capital punishment—reduce the phrase 
to its parts, and the two words mean 
“punishment’”’—the pain and loss in- 
flicted upon a wrong-doer, and “‘capital’”’ 
—the greatest loss, or the 
loss of life. 

Are we not 
punishment? 

The wrong-doer is to 
go free? 

We must have punishment. You will 
find very few men—even the most senti- 
mental of men—who are willing to let 
evil-doers go free. 

They realize, or should realize, that the 
criminal must be deterred from commit- 
ting crime. The criminal is conscienceless. 
He himself will not say, ‘“This is wrong’’. 
Nor does “Thou shalt not kill’ trouble 
him. 

Then society must tell him what is 
wrong, and must not only deter him from 
doing the wrong thing, but must make 
him realize that he will be punished if he 
does. 


to have 


Vo and I call this punishment a 
deterrent. He, the criminal, with 
his total lack of conscience, probably calls 
it fear. 

The murderer at heart, the cold-blooded 
fiend who perils children, is often stopped 
because he knows what will happen tf he 
continues with his horrible purpose. Shall 
we remove this fear? 

I say no, no, a thousand times no. 

We have capital punishment. It is an 
inescapable tragedy. I pity those who 
suffer; I pity the murderer and his family. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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aintain that the greatest criminal is the 
1e who hurts society the most. On that 
‘ound, which has done the greater dam- 
re: the man who killed another man (I 
alize that “the law” is not to be taken 
to individual hands—I am not arguing 
iat) or the first forebear of the famous 
Nam family’? Listen to this: 

“The 784 Nams who were traced in- 
uded 187 alcoholics, 232 women and 199 
en known to be publicly licentious, and 
> who became criminals. It is estimated 
iat Nams have already cost the state 
zarly $1,500,000.””** 

The first feeble-minded, criminally- 
visted, morally-warped member of this 
dnily—he injured society. Does anyone 
dvocate killing the hopelessly insane, 
otwithstanding the damage they have 
one the state before they are often com- 
litted to an asylum? Yet every one of 
ve 199 men of this family are potential 
‘iminals—outstanding examples of men 
ho “do what they are forced to do” 
Morality depends upon two things: 
the ability to foresee and to weigh the 
onsequences for one’s self and for ‘others 
f different kinds of behavior, and upon 
ye willingness and capacity to exercise 
alf-control.”* All criminals are not 
»eble-minded, but all feeble-minded are 
otential criminals. And where, may I 
sk, is your derrent effect upon them? 
Every offender—from the murderer 
ith whom we are primarily 
oncerned here, to the petty 
hief—should be given a 
rental diagnosis before he 
an be subjected to “punish- 
aent”. And the murderer 
vill be found to be a sick man—a man 
vho was forced to do something by a 
sower greater than his self-control. If this 
vere not so, no man would kill—no 
nan; only the State, which does it cold- 
sloodedly. 

Am I “sentimental” when I say that we 
hould stick to our statistics—that hang- 
ng has not lessened crime, that scientific 
nen say it is needless, that we stop hang- 
ng the sick? 


WE hang men, legally, more be- 


cause of revenge than any other 
me reason. 

An atrocious crime, revolting, 
s committed. 

Up goes the cry: 
anging’s too good for him! 
At our worst, inflamed beyond any 
neasuring, we rave for an execution, just 
is we once howled for a lynching. What 
ve want is revenge. We want to hurt 
-he murderer. We want to see him writhe, 
:o glory in his agony— 

We are not thinking of making the state 
safe; we are certainly not thinking of the 
fect upon other potential criminals. We 
want blood. 

But there is hope. 


terrible, 


“Hang him! No— 


p?? 
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Once we would have been willing to see 
a man dropped to death; once we would 
even have been willing to tie the rope 
about his neck and spring the trap, but 
now we do it only by proxy. We do not 
want the criminal’s death on our con- 
science. 

Even men employed by the state do not 
want it charged against them. ‘“Whoso- 
ever shall kill shall be in danger of the 
judgment!” And so the state delegates 
three prison guards, none of whom actu- 
ally knows w hether he or another sent the 
man to death. ‘There are three strings; 
each guard cuts one of them. One drops 
the trap. The other two are blanks. And 
even so the guards say that they don’t 
sleep well that night. 

A good sign. We have advanced to the 
place where we, ourselves, refuse the privi- 
lege of revenge. We will not do it our- 
selves—as a matter of fact, we do not 
desire to sit upon any jury in which the 
death penalty may be involved—even 
though when the crime was committed we 


No! 


By Fremont Older 


cried, “Send him to death’. We want 
someone else to do it—and we want it, 
perhaps, for the same reason that the 
Marquis de LaFayette said, ‘I shall ask 
for the abolition of capital punishment 
until I have the infallibility of human 
judgment demonstrated to me” 

The infallibility of human judgment— 
but I will not dwell upon that. I am done 
with being sentimental. 

What, I have been asked, will we do 
with men who have killed other men, if 
we do not hang them? 

Shall we keep them penned up, living 
in luxury, eating and sleeping in prisons 
at the state’s expense—our expense—for 
the rest of their lives? 

Shall we turn them loose, to do it all 
over again? 

It is with the last question that most 
people feel they have the advocate of legal 
death abolition on the hip. 

But there is this fact—leaving aside the 
mentally sick—first-degree murderers on 
parole are the safest of all former criminals 
to let out! Fewer of them are returned to 
prison for any crime than any other class 
of criminals. I do not mean in numbers, 


*kEstabrook and Davenport: The Nam Family. 
*Terman: The Measurement of Intelligence. 
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I mean in percentage. The instances are 
so rare that they may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

I do not say “turn them loose”. I say 
“see what 1s wrong with them”! If, under 
our present system of penal servitude, the 
state—and you are the state—desire to 
keep them in prison until they are “‘re- 
morseful” and have “learned their lesson”’ 
and have—no use in boggling over the 
word—“‘been sufficiently punished,” I say 
nothing. Right now I am fighting the 
greater evil—death. I do not want to 
see the unbalanced hanged. And I don’t 
mean by that merely the man who can 
successfully claim insanity; I mean the 
man who is deficient, whose head was, at 
the moment the knife slashed downward, 
or the revolver was fired, seething with 
something against which he could not con- 
tend, but something which science could! 
I do not want to see anyone hanged! 


Re to the expense of keeping these 
men incarcerated, (as we do with 
life-prisoners before parole), let me remind 
you that the total cost of all the criminals 
given a reprieve from death is not as great 
as the damage done by that Nam family— 
counterparts of which can be found in 
every state in the Union. $1,500,000 in 
actual cost to the State, not counting the 
millions of damage done which can never 
be figured! The State would be better off— 
if you reason in dollars only—if all of the 
Nams were killed. They are mentally 
deficient, morally deficient, 
criminally minded. Do you 
want them—the thousands 
like them—killed? There 
are four state hospitals in 
California for the insane 
Agnew, Napa, Stockton and Mendocino, 
filled with potential criminals, costing the 
state millions. Kill them? Illinois has 
ten, New York eight or more, not count- 
ing, in any case, the hundreds of private 
institutions. Shall we try to cure these 
afflicted men—or kill them? 

We once said, “Kill or cure.” 
want that now? 

I am not proud when I, a citizen, sanc- 
tion the death of a mentally deficient man. 
It is not enough for someone to say “he 
knows the difference between right and 
wrong”. He did not know the difference, 
or was insane enough not to care about 
the difference, at the moment he insanely 
drove the knife home—and all the “‘deter- 
rents” in the world will never stop a 
similiar killing. 

Revenge, revenge, revenge—and fear! 

Let an officer of the peace be shot to 
death, and every officer in the land rises 
to hope and work for the death penalty 
for the killer. Fear! They want—and 
reasonably enough, from their standpoint 
—to have it known that every man who 
kills a policeman will be hanged, swiftly, 
surely, and without delay. I donot blame 
them: they—protectors of society—de- 

(Continued on page 77 
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The story so far: 
OAN- FAIRFIELD, vivid with 
dee and beauty, had come from 
the Pacific coast to Guam to visit friends 
and to keep a rendezvous with her father, 
a University professor, who was to meet 
Joan in Guam on the completion of a 
mysterious voyage he was making. But 
the Tasmania on which her father sailed 
sank off Diadem reef and all hands were 
lost with the exception of an unknown 
man who had found refuge in the jungle. 
A letter from her father and forwarded by 
Griff Harkness, a diver who had explored 
the sunken ship, notihed Joan of the 
impendent tragedy. 

Julian Cheever of San Francisco and 
private secretary to Emery Ballinger, 
millionaire, who financed Professor Fair- 
field’s secret mission, decided upon the 
sudden death of Ballinger, to search for 
the treasure he suspected Professor Fair- 
field had with him when the Tasmania 
went down. Cheever was a well-estab- 
lished young bachelor about town, slim, 
dark, urban and goodlooking—he had no 
difficulty in attracting women. Securing 
the services of one Captain Rouse, a vast- 
shouldered, evil-visaged individual, and 
his ship, the Barracuda, Cheever made 
ready to hunt for the treasure he thought 
to be aboard the sunken ship. In Guam 
Cheever met Joan and the two became 
friends. Joan hearing from Orokolo, a 
native of New Pomerania and former 
body-servant of Griff Harkness, that a 
man had been saved and hoping that man 
was her father, asked Cheever to take her 
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with him. Cheever refused but Cap- 
tain Rouse, unknown to Cheever, 
agreed to take Joan along. After the Bar- 
racuda had sailed all Guam buzzed with the 
news that Joan had eloped with Cheever. 

In the meantime Griff Harkness, an un- 
conventional, muscular young American, 
having heard from his former servant 
Orokolo of the talk of treasure, bought the 
salvage rights to the Tasmania from 
Lloyd’s. Harkness managed to interest 
Captain Ransom, former missionary, all 
round seaman and owner of the brig, 
Petrel, in the project of hunting for 
treasure in the sunken Tasmania. Cap- 
tain Ransom, after starting the voyage, 
was no longer eager to continue. He tried 
to persuade Harkness to turn back until 
he heard from him that Captain Rouse 
was also after the treasure. 

“Maybe,” said Ransom, “‘it isn’t the 
wild pipe-dream it seemed to be at the 
outset.” 


« 
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“Then,” said Griff eagerly, “you will 
go through with me?” 

“By the trumpets of Joshua,’’ swore 
Captain Ransom, “I wouldn't miss it for 
the world!” 


Now 


go on with the story: 
HESE were the people of the 
Barracuda as she made her 
voyage from Apra Harbor to 
the coast of New Pomerania: 
Captain Rouse, master; Mur- 
chison, mate; Nash, Schultz, Riley, Gooch, 
Kavakava and Orokolo, forecastle heads; 
Tolikalaki, cook; Ringquist, diver; Julian 
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Cheever, charterer; Joan Fairfield, 
senger. 

Joan, herself a good sailor, found it an 
orderly and able ‘ship’ s company. Cap- 
cain Rouse’s discipline was like iron, but 
‘here was something oppressive in the 
manner of his men, and Joan felt that, 
once free from the captain’s truculent 
voice and threatening fist, these toilers 
who responded to commands so nimbly 
might prove dangerous recaicitrants 
igainst any code of laws. They seemed to 
vave capacities for evil, curbed for the 
«ume being by respect for a cruelty and 
strength superior to their own. 

The sailor with the scarred cheek was 
known among his mates as Knifer Nash 


pas- 
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because of his tactics in water-front 
brawls; a silent, hawk-like fellow with 
coldly staring eyes. His unblinking gaze 
often made Joan uneasy, as if she were 
watched by some bird of prey. Schultz, 
whose broad, brutish face with broken 
nose suggested a past of bare-knuckle 
fighting, answered sullenly to the name 
of German Johnny. Riley, a nervous, 
scrawny Celt, his sobriquet, The Roarer, 
was given to fits of howling rage on no ap- 
parent provocation. Gooch was a huge 
Australian cockney, | vacant-minded, 
powerful as a steer. Kavakav a, sleek- 
muscled, hairy, morose, was a Fiji Island- 
er who seemed to be simmering in a blind 
hatred of himself and the world. Toli- 
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(“You haven't been frank with me, 
Cheever, Captain Rouse said. “What 
kind of lréas UTE LS : the “Tasman : 
Now then, come clean!’ 
kalaki, the Kanaka cook, had a talent 
for the simplicities of sea cuisine, with 
the manner of one brewing deadly 
potions. Murchison moved among: 
them all with a cat’s tread, soft- 
spoken, alert, somewhat like a city 


gun-man_ uncertain of his gangsters. 

Ringquist, the diver, a patient good- 

natured Swede, was always willing to 

lend clumsy strength to any odd job 
not requiring seamanship. Orokolo, 

the Melanesian who had tried to 
desert at Guam, was carefree except 
in the frightening presence of Captain 

Reuse. 

A queer, mixed lot, Joan thought; 
mongrels of the ocean, homeless and god- 
less men. But she reacted eagerly to all 
these new impressions: the forbidding 
crew, the blustering orders of their cap- 
tain, the strange music made by rigging 
and gear as the schooner raced briskly 
before the ste ady monsoon; the sapphire 
days, the sky-paintings of sunset, the 
purple and phosphorescent nights. Under 
the stimulation of adventure she felt equal 
to any emergency. Her impulsive desire 
to learn her father’s fate was an actual 
spiritual need and she rejoiced that every 
hour brought her nearer to her goal. 

She had given Cheever a shock when 
she suddenly appeared on deck the second 
day out of Apra Harbor. He looked posi- 
tively green, she thought, when she 
greeted him with, ‘Well, Julian, we’re 
shipmates after all, thanks to Captain 
Rouse.” But perhaps his color was due 
to deficiency aS a Sz atlor. 

“Meet our passenger , Mr. Cheever,” 
the captain had said, “‘or ‘may be we should 
call her our stowaway. She wanted to 
find her father, so I had to give her a lift.” 


a rose to the situation with 
grace when she told him what she 
had heard about a castaway from Orokolo. 


“Yes, we are headed toward that 

”» : Vv 7 
coast,” he admitted. “You might have 
confided in me. But I forgive you. 


Wome -n must make mysteries even if they 
can’t keep secrets. This is only another 
stroke of good fortune for me in the 
South Seas.” Thereupon he proceeded to 
devote himself to her. 

One day Rouse pointed out to her what 
looked like a low cloud-bank the 
horizon. 

“There it is,’ he said. “There’s the 
hay-stack you want to search for a needle. 
Three hundred and thirty miles long, 
sixty miles wide, and a Nontne wilderness 
all over.” 

The next morning they were close to a 
green indented coastline which rolled back 
into shaggy ranges of hills and mountains. 
Between the Barracuda and the shore, 
about a mile out from the thin streak of 
yellow which told of an easy beach, there 
was the seething white tumult of the 
inevitable coral reef. The rollers broke 
over it in high explosions of spray which 
the sunlight stabbed into a scintillation of 
jewel- showers. A faint mist hung in the 
air above the breakers, brightening now 


above 
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and then into an iridescence of prismatic 
colors. 

“Diadem Reef,” announced Captain 
Rouse with the air of a showman, “mak- 
ing its own rainbows.” 

Excitement ensued over charts; a 
shouting for Orokolo; a slow cruising until 
calls from Nash, look-out man in the fore 
cross-trees, proclaimed a gap in the ma- 
rine lace-work. Murchison, at the bow, 
began sounding. Rouse took the wheel, 
occasionally barking out an order. Soon 
the Barracuda glided into a channel, se- 
renely ran the gauntlet of broken water 
and dropped anchor in the calm harborage 
of a fine bay. 


Payee. same place,” Orokolo an- 
nounced proudly, as if he were 
responsible for this feat of navigation. 

Rouse and Cheever were deep in con- 
ference that afternoon and evening. Joan 
overheard the former say: 

“According to Orokolo it’s just inside 
the reef and close to that point. Favorable 
location. We'll begin tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

“What next, captain?” she asked at 
supper. “When do we go ashore?” 

He grinned sardonically. 

“When all hands are under arms. 
That’s no picnic ground beyond the 
beach, Miss Fairfield—it’s a part of hell 
God forgot to bury.” 

Soon after dawn next day Riley, keep- 
ing the morning watch, brought Captain 
Rouse out of his cabin, hair tousled, pa- 
jamas flapping, with a wild shout of “Sail, 
ho!” 

“What the hell!” he bellowed. “Where 
away?” 

“Brig off the reef,” answered Riley, 
“and making for the channel.” 

Rouse rubbed his eyes, stood at gaze, 
and began to sway his body as if to rush 
an enemy. 

“Smartly done,” he muttered as he 
watched a well-handled brig feel her way 
through the gap in the reef. Then he 
called to Riley: 

“Stir out Mr. Cheever and tell him not 
to waste time shaving. I’ll see him on 
deck in five minutes.” 

Joan was wakened by the calls, dressed 
and went on deck where she found Rouse 
and Julian staring over the rail at a vessel 
anchored about half a mile away. 

“Another ship!” she exclaimed. “Good! 
But i thought this was No Man’s Land. 
What’s she doing here?” 

“That’s what we’d like to know,” 
growled Rouse. “She’s the Petrel, an 
island tramp from the cocoanut atolls. 
Her master and owner is one Joel Ran- 
som, a renegade missionary. She usually 
loafs round the little trading stations try- 
ing to pick up odd lots of copra. Hasn’t 
any business here.” 

Presently they saw the Petrel lower a 
dinghy. 

“Coming to pay us their respects,” 
sneered Rouse. ‘““Turning New Pomer- 
ania into a suburb.” 

Two pairs of oar blades rose and 
dripped and fell again. 

“That’s Ransom in the stern sheets,” 
Rouse declared. “I can spot him by the 
lantern jaws and sandy hair. Maybe he 
wants to convert me. Or maybe he wants 
to borrow a bottle of rum.” 
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The boat had covered half the distance 
to them when Rouse uttered an exclama- 
tion which shocked Joan with its bitter 
coarseness, used as she now was to sailor 


talk. 

“Harkness!” 

“Who is Harkness?’ Cheever asked. 

“The fellow rowing stroke oar. A 
beach-comber I ran into at Port Moresby 
on my cruise up to Guam. He means 
trouble.” 

“Barracuda, ahoy!” 

The boat glided under the schooner’s 
counter. A Kanaka was at one pair of 
Oars, a white man who did not seem a 
typical forecastle hand at the other. 

“Well, Ransom,” answered Rouse, 
“what are you doing in these waters? 
Organizing camp meetings among the 
head-hunters? Throw him a line, Mr. 
Murchison.” 

“We're coming aboard to talk business 
with you, Brother Rouse,” the lanky 
figure in the sheets drawled up at him. 


Ne’ er Atgaan 
By Jean Hutt: 


Time stole the Key 
To my emotions 
As I was kneeling 
At my devotions. 


I searched along the highway, 
L hunted through the lane— 

I'll ne'er again be happy 

[ll ne’er be sad again! 


“You’re welcome on the Barracuda, 
Captain Ransom. But your boat crew 
can stay where they are. I don’t permit 
beach-combers aboard my schooner.” 

“After that friendly remark of yours, 
Rouse, I guess we will all stay in the boat. 
Speak your piece, Griff.” 

Joan turned her attention to the other 
white man and thought he did not merit 
Captain Rouse’s description. She liked 
his frank blue eyes, ruddy hair, boyish 
grin. He reminded her of a football cap- 
tain she had once admired. And _ his 
voice, when he spoke, had a ripple of 
humor in it. 

“Tl make it short and sweet, Captain 
Rouse. You’ve already heard me re- 
hearse my act. I hold all wrecking rights 
in the Tasmania by sale for the benefit of 
the underwriters. I hereby warn you off 
my property. That’s all.” 

Julian Cheever was turning green again, 
Joan noticed. Not mal de mer this time 
could be the cause. 

“That’s none of my affair,” Rouse 
snarled back at Harkness. “I am acting 
under instructions of my charterer. Here 
he 1s—Mr. Cheever. Sing your song to 
him.” 

“How are you, Mr. Cheever. Well, you 
heard what I said to Rouse. If you ’re 
after the Tasmania you have no claim on 
her and you’re outside the law.” 

“I cannot take your unsupported word 
for that,” Julian responded sharply. 
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“Ask Rouse then. He knows.” 

Julian turned with surprise towa 
Rouse who hesitated a moment, then bri 
tled angrily over the rail. 

“You brass-bound oyster-shucker, don 
try to make me your witness! 
know anything about your business ar 
I wouldn’t believe you under oath.” 

“Atta boy, Rouse,” Harkness answere 
lightly. “Stick to your motto: never shox 
square. But I don’t need your evidenc 
Captain Ransom here has seen my papers. 

“The lad speaks gospel truth,” Ransot 
put in. “He’s got a bill of sale signed an 
certified by Lloyd’s .” 

Julian leaned over the rail again and be 
gan to talk smoothly: 

“Td like to see any Papers you ha 
representing this sale. But even so, 
question your right to warn our div 
away from the Tasmania. I don’t belie 
our claims conflict.” 

“Very well,” Harkness answered. “Yo! 
can look over my papers whenever you’r 
ready. Let’s go, Joel. I don’t want t 
annoy Captain Rouse any longer tha 
need be. Shove off, Rohu.” 

The dinghy flapped its narrow we: 
wings back toward the Petrel. 
puzzled and worried. She knew now, as 


Far East for Emery Ballinger. The fact 
that he hadn’t confided in her was not es- 
pecially important. She knew how secre- 
tive Ballinger himself had been, and Julian, 
his confidential man, doubtless represented 
the executors of his estate. She felt that 
she ought to have been trusted but, to 
be fair, was not inclined to criticise him. 
On the other hand, here was this new ship, 
and this stranger claiming all rights in the 
Tasmania. Who was he? Where did he 
come from? Was he honest? Why should 
he, no matter what legal papers he held, 
become possessor of the contents of the red 
lacquer hat-box, to assemble which had 
taken a year of her father’s life? It was 
preposterous. Finally she went to Captain 
Rouse. 

“Who is this man Harkness?” she asked. 

“A professional diver out of work. A 
tricky smart Alec of an American on the 
make. I ran into him at Port Moresby.” 

“Do you think he has a legal claim to 
the Tasmania?” 

“Yes. For the first time -in his life, 
probably, the fellow is within the law.” 


*“PQUT it is impossible,” protested 
Joan, “that he should have any 
right to take out of the wreck the things. 
that Mr. Cheever is hunting!” 
Captain Rouse fixed a fierce gaze upon 
ner. 

“So?” he remarked. “Our pretty pas-. 
senger knows something, does she? Well, 
what do you know?” 

“I know that what he hopes to find is | 
very valuable. I also know that it be- 
longed to Mr. Ballinger for whom Mr. 
Cheever worked. Mr. Ballinger is dead 
but that doesn’t cancel Mr. Cheever’s. | 
right to look after his property, does it?” 

“Not if Cheever represents his execu- 
tors. Well, we'll give that beach-comber 
a run for his money, Miss Fairfield. We're 
on the job and signs of “No trespassing” 


can’t scare us off. I'll scuttle the Bar- 
racuda before I let that young adventurer 
yet away with anything.” 

Captain Rouse then gruffly summoned 
Julian into his cabin, gestured him into a 
seat on a sea-chest and rasped: 


“You haven’t been frank with me, 


| Cheever, and before we go any farther 





I’ve got to know my course. What kind 
of treasure is in the Tasmania? Now then, 
come clean!” 

Julian hesitated. 

“T’ll_ tell you tomorrow, Captain,” he 
promised. ‘Word of honor. After Ive 
had another talk with this man Harkness 
and looked over his papers. In the mean- 
time you should know that it was carried 
by a passenger, that it belonged to my late 
employer and that it was not covered by 
marine insurance.” 

“That’s good for the time being,” Rouse 
conceded. ‘“‘I know enough now to be read 


for Harkness if he gets gay. And Id like 
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@ She held out her hand and he took it 
bashfully, repeating: “Sorry. 
Awfully sorry” 


nothing better!” He reached into a locker, 
drew out a long blue revolver, broke it to 
verify the loading of its chambers, thrust 
it into a pocket of his jacket, winked at 
Julian and whistled a horn-pipe tune. 

Julian said nothing for a while; then, 
nervously lighting a cigarette, he remarked 
with an attempt at nonchalance: 

“T think I’ve got its brother.” 


N hour later Cheever, with a sus- 

picious bulge at the hip pocket of 
his well-tailored white linen suit, went over 
the side of the Barracuda and into the 
schooner’s small boat, which had the 
mighty-muscled Gooch at the oars. Joan, 
who had been below during the launching, 
saw him disappear and ran to the ladder. 

“Where are you going, Julian?” 
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“Over to the Petrel to 
with Harkness.” 

Joan’s curiosity was aroused. She 
wanted to see the Petrel and this man Hark- 
ness at close range. 

“Take me along, please!” she coaxed. 
oe cs , 

I need a change of scene. I’ll work my 
passage at the other pair of oars.” 

Julian began to make excuses but 
checked them when he observed that 
Gooch, a common sailor, with natural 
resentment was wondering why this bloom- 
ing toff wasn’t eager to oblige the lady. 

“All right, come ahead,” he said, “if 
you want to take a chance on sun-stroke.” 

She dropped into the boat and started 
to help at the rowing. Gooch began to 
rumble vaguely. 

“Anything the matter, Gooch?” Joan 
asked. j 

“I gather he objects,” Julian remarked, 
“to sharing the duties of rowing this boat 
with an amateur.” : 


thrash it out 
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“Objects! | Tates to see “er gettin’ 
blisters on ’er purty, ands,’ Gooch ex- 
plained with a grin. “‘Pleasure’s all mine, 
lydy. Pd row yer from’ ell to breakfast, 
an’ be’appy doin’ of it.” 

Joan shipped her oars and thought 
Gooch was not as imbruted as he seemed. 
She leaned over the gunwale and peered 
into the translucent water. A shadowy 
shape slid swiftly under the boat. 

“Are any sharks in this bay, Gooch?’ 
she asked. 

“No end on ’em” 

“Td love a swim. 
be too risky!” 

“Tye ’eard,” testihed Gooch, “has 
“ow there’s no danger m a shark if yer 
blow bubbles at im or splash water in 
"is fyce w’en yer see "im comin.” But wot 
if yer don’t see ’im comin’, I wants to 
know?” 

“What indeed?” echoed Julian. “Better 
hang your clothes on a_ hickory limb, 
Jozn 

They were close to the Petrel now, and 
as Gooch paused at his rowing they heard 
on her deck the unmistakable drone and 
wail of a wheezy cottage organ, and un- 
certain singing. 

“What on earth!” Joan exclaimed. 

“Chapel meetin’ ”” Gooch explained with 

laugh. “Cap’n Ransom always gives 
‘is Kanakas’ymns and ’ell-fire on Sunday.” 

“Ts it Sunday?” Joan said. “I had lost 
count of the days. How quaint of Captain 
Ransom! Here’s adventure in the South 
Seas for you, Julian.” 

When the hymn ended they hailed the 
Petrel. Captain Ransom came to the rail. 

“We just finished divine | services,” 
he called down to them with a vocal trace 
of clerical unction. “If I’d known we were 
having visitors I’d have saved a pew for 
you. Come aboard, Mr. Cheever, and 
bring your lady. You, too, Jack. Make 
fast, and get out of the sun. Welcome on 
the Lord’s Day.” 

?” The 


EY! Is the girl with them? 
voice was evidently that of Hark- 
ness. ‘Lend me aclean shirt, Joel!” 

At ease in clean Sunday whites and 
Sunday shave, Captain Ransom imme- 
diately made Joan welcome, addressing her 
as Mrs. Cheever. When he was pleasantly 
corrected there was a hint of surprise in 
his manner, and Joan felt that he would 
like to get a glance at her left hand to see 
if it paraded an engagement ring. He 
informed Julian that Harkness would be on 
deck to talk business in a few minutes, 
then turned Gooch over to his Malay 
serang. 

Presently Harkness emerged from the 
cabin, his wayward hair slicked back and 
parted, his face shining from soap and 
water, his shoulders cramped within the 
captain’s second-best jacket. A borrowed 
black four-in-hand tie dangled over the 
bosom of a requisitioned pongee shirt. 
Joan smiled at these suggestions of a bash- 
ful school-boy dressed up to meet “com- 
pany,” and thought that this young man 
could not be the tricky rascal described by 
Captain Rouse. 

Harkness also made Ransom’ s mistake 
and addressed her as Cheever’s wife, ac- 
knowledging the correction with a satis- 
faction almost beaming. 


“T have an idea Mr. Cheever and Hark- 


the sailor declared. 
I wonder if 1t would 
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ness want to indulge in a little debate,” 
the captain drawled. “Suppose you ’n I 
go sight-seeing, Miss Fairfield? This 
brig’ s my baby and I like to show off her 
fine points.” They strolled forward and 
Ransom waxed technical over the com- 
parative merits of brigs and schooners. 
Julian, stiff and suspicious, studied the 
papers that Harkness submitted, pretend- 
ing to expert knowledge of all the kinks in 
maritime law. 

“That’s straight enough, I think,” 
said Harkness, when the documents were 
handed back to him. “The Tasmania’s 


mine.” 

“So it seems,” Julian answered. ‘‘You 
hold wrecking rights on hull, gear and 
cargo. But’—and he fixed Harkness with 
the wise fore-finger of a man who knows a 
thing or two about business. —‘‘you haven’t 
a claim on anything not mentioned in the 
ship’s manifest.” 

ELL,” observed Harkness, “what 
of it?” 

“That’s where I come in. What I am 
after was carried by a passenger whose 
effects were not covered by the firms 
underwriting the Tasmania. ‘They are 
not paying any claims on it, so they can- 
not transfer rights to you.’ 

“What sort of a thing was it?” 
demanded. 

“That doesn’t matter. Enough for you 
to know it was carried by this passenger 
as an agent for my employer, the late 
Emery Ballinger of San Francisco. The 
only policies written on the stuff—the 
articles I hope to recover—were pro- 
tection against theft. All that Lloyd’s 
could do would be to hand them over to 
their owner.” 

“Not cargo, eh?” said Harkness. “Well, 
this begins to sound like smuggling to me. 
I catch a whiff of opium in it—especially 
since the stuff is valuable enough to cause 
you to charter Rouse’s schooner.” 


Harkness 


“Mr. Ballinger a smuggler!” Julian 
snorted. “Absurd!” 
“Tf it’s opium, finders keepers,” Hark- 


ness continued. “‘I’d be tempted to hang 
onto it, or maybe go fifty -hfty with you 
in order to have a companion in crime. 
But Joel Ransom would deal out rifles 
to his Kanakas and fight you for it, and if 
he licked you he’d open the cans and dump 
the poison into the bay. That’s the kind 
of a fellow Joel is, and I always stick by a 
pal ina jam. 

“Well, it isn’t opium, so there is no 
reason to be melodramatic,” Julian an- 
swered sarcastically. 

“Then we'll leave the question open. 
If I find anything in the Tasmania that 
looks like you ought to have it, I'll say 
take it and welcome. But if it looks too 
important for you and Rouse to handle 
without advice you can escort me back to 
Port Moresby and find out what the sea 
lawyers there have to say about treasure- 
trove picked up in British waters. Does 
that sound fair enough?” 

“By no means!” Julian declared firmly. 

“Well then, what do you expect me to 
do? You're hard to satisfy, Mr. Cheever.” 

“T expect you to stand by until we send 
down a diver and get a report. We will 
show you whatever he brings up. It will 
be one small package or box or suitcase, 
easily identifiable as not a part of the ship’s 
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gear and cargo. Then you can have thé 
rest of the Tasmania to pick to pieces agg 
you choose. I call that a gentleman’s 
agreement.” 

“T call it a hell of a lot of nerve,” ob 
served Harkness calmly. “So I’m to twid-}} 


another fellow takes the first crack at my Se 
wreck? Nothing doing, Mr. Cheever.” 

“T’ll make it worth your while,” de 
clared Julian hastily, “I understand 
am asking a favor. You will not waste 


your day. Shall we say $100 for lost time?’’§} 
“T work for my living. I don’t take}: 
tips.” ; 


On that declaration Harkness ended the 
parley abruptly. He had nothing more to} 
say and a disinclination to waste time with 
Cheever when there was such a prett 
girl aboard. Fairfield! Where had _ he 
heard or seen that name before? He 
went forward, where Captain Ransom was, 
entertaining Joan. 

“Who won the debate?” the captaing, 
asked. 

“Oh, it was about a draw,” Harkness 
said. “I guess it stands as adjourned un- 
til new developments. Anyway, Ill start 
work on the Tasmania tomorrow. No 
doubt Cheever’s diver and I will swap 
cigarettes on the bottom.” i 

“Pil bet you get there first, Griff,” 
Captain Ransom “chuckled. “You see, 
Miss Fairfield, this lad is an old settler on 
Diadem Reef. He’s been down in the 
Tasmania once before.” 

“Once before!” 

Joan was stricken by a lightning flash 
of recognition. She had been wondering 
why the name Harkness echoed familiarly 
in her mind. Now, out of the darkness of 
her grief at Guam, it came vividly before 
her eyes, signed to the note which had 
heralded her father’s farewell message. 
“G. Harkness.’ And this man was called 
Griff! 

“Then it was you!” she cried out. 

“Yes, I went down into her about three 
months ago,” Harkness stated, looking 
puzzled, ‘ “if that’s what you mean.’ 

“T mean it was you who sent me the 
message! At Guam!” 

Griffith Harkness then understood why 
the name Fairfield was a stimulus which 
had been nudging vainly at his memory. 
He had once addressed an envelope with it. 

“Then it was you!” he ejaculated in turn. 
“Joan Fairfield. That was the name.” 

Tears came into Joan’s eyes. 

“Tm sorry,” he said softly. “JI thought 
it must be bad news for some one.” 

“Tt was from my father,” she answered, 
regaining her poise. “‘Please excuse me. 
And thank you, Mr. Harkness, for your 
thoughtfulness. You gave me something 
precious—terribly, terribly precious.” 


HE held out her hand and he took 
it bashfully, repe: ting: 

“Sorry. Awfully sorry.” 

Julian, who was standing by the ladder, 
called out: 

“Pm ready to start back, Joan, when- 
ever you are. Send for our sailor, will 
you please, Captain Ransom?” 

The serang shepherded Gooch into view 
and Julian ordered him, in_ imperious 
pantomime, to bring the boat alongside 
the ladder 


“One moment, Jack,’ said Captain 
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“A good deed for a good day, 
So here’s a present for you and 
ur mates. It may be needed in the 
’sle of the Barracuda. Or maybe 
-p’n Rouse could profit by it.” 
fe reached into a capacious side pocket 
his jacket and brought out a book which 
handed to Gooch. 

“Thankee, sir,” stammered that dis- 
acerted seaman, with a tug at an in- 
ible forelock. “I only read a bit, sir, 
t thankee just the same.” we 
Julian swallowed an ironic laugh. ‘The 
otain’s gift was a missionary Bible. 
As the boat left the Petrel’s side Hark- 
3s called out: 

“Aloha, Miss Fairfield.” 

She looked up at him with a friendly 
ale and answered: 

“Good-by. See you tomorrow, I hope.” 
He followed the leisurely progress of 
= boat across the bay in nebulous 
miration of this golden girl. Cap- 

n Ransom spoke to bring him out 

a haze of day-dreams: 

“Ay, she is bonny. But she keeps 

d company, [I’m thinking.” 


nsom. 
vays. 







1T LOLD you it was a fool’s er- 
rand,” Captain Rouse sneered 
ven Julian gave an account of his in- 
cview with Harkness. “You'll get 
»where arguing with that grabber.” 
**So it seems,” said Julian. 
Rouse locked the door of the cabin. 
“Where do we stand?” he de- 
anded. “Are you going to let that 
ach prowler walk away with first 
size? Do you need me, or don’t 


“T can’t deal with Harkness alone. 
is proposition means nothing less 
an giving him a free hand.” 
“Well, I can’t sail blind. I’ve gone 
ider sealed orders long enough. 
I’m to handle Harkness I’ve got 

know my course and where I'll 

id myself at the end of it. So out 
th it, Cheever. Show your hand. 
hat are you and Harkness after in the 
asmania?” 

“Tm not sure about Harkness,” Julian 
iswered. 

“Then leave him out of it. What are 
u after?” 

Julian hesitated, cornered; then said: 
“Gems.” 

Greed inflamed Rouse’s eyes. 
“Diamonds?” he asked huskily. 

“All kinds of stones.” 

“Smugeled? Stolen?” 

“Bought by my chief, Mr. Ballinger. 
arried by his agent, Professor Fairfeld, 
yan’s father.” 

“Who'll tell no tales?” 

“Both of them dead, yes. The stones 
ere not mentioned in Ballinger’s will. 
m the only person left who knows about 
em.” 

“This girl knows something,” 
-clared. 

“Probably. No doubt her father con- 
led inher. But I don’t believe she under- 
ands the situation or knows how much 
\e stones are worth.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes. I can’t say what they would 
‘ang if thrown on the jewel markets. 

robably not nearly as much as was spent 

r them because they were bought for 


Rouse 
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historic associations rather than intrinsic 
value. But it would be a princely fortune.” 

“How much was spent for them?” 
Rouse demanded avidly. “Five hundred 
thousand?” 

Julian smiled superciliously. 

“Remember, Rouse, we are dealing with 
the mania of a multi-millionaire.” ‘‘You 
can add a million to that, maybe more.” 

“A million and a half!” 

The cords in Rouse’s thick neck stood 
out like blue pencils. He tore open his 
shirt collar. He was breathing deeply, 
like a man who had been running too fast. 

“It’s a damned pipe dream!” he shouted 
wildly. “It'll drive me crazy to believe it!” 

Julian laughed. 

“Wait until you see the jewels before you 
lose control of yourself. Even then I 
doubt if you will know the difference be- 
tween an emerald and an alexandrite.” 

“Pll know how to divide the loot,” 


Exile 


By CAROLINE POWER 


I really do not care that you are gone, 
Except when I am walking and I see 
Young lovers strolling down the lane 


And talking tenderly. 


I really do not miss you as I should 
Except when in the garden I'm at work 
” Culling the weeds from color squares 


Where memories lurk. 


L am not always sure you are away; 
Often, hurrying home, a memory-you 
Walks with me in echo step 


Along the avenue. 


Rouse answered in the cloudy tones of a 
man talking in his sleep. 

“Tl give you ten per cent,” said Julian. 

“Vil take fifty.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Even divvy, half and half, and I 
guarantee that Harkness passes out of the 
picture.” 

“T offer you forty per cent,” Julian con- 
ceded. 

“Fifty or nothing. Fifty or Harkness.” 

“Very well, let it be fifty per cent. But 
you will rebate the charter price of the 
Barracuda.” 

“Fair enough. You contribute the tip, 
I add the ship and we split the swag.” 


OUSE opened a locker and produced 
a bottle cf brandy to seal the 
bargain. 

“Here’s diamonds and pearls!” he said 
over the glass, which trembled in his hand. 

“Here’s sapphires and rubies,” Julian 
responded, 

‘then Rouse rushed on deck and began 
to bellow for Murchison. 

“Break out that diving apparatus in the 
big box we took on at Guam!” he com- 
manded. “Lower the whale boat! Send 
Ringquist aft! Post a look-out to keep an 
eye on the Petrel and report any activity!” 
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Ringquist, professional diver engaged by 
Rouse at Thursday Island, had never even 
heard of this make of diving armor. He 
studied the bulbous mechanism, exposed 
when the box was opened, with a dubious 
Scandinavian eye, bewildered by its mys- 
teries. / 

“Vere’s de air-pipe?” he kept on asking. 
“Vere’s de air-pipe?” 

“Here is a book of instructions,” said 
Cheever, handing him a pamphlet of dia- 
grams and long technical words, printed in 
German on one page and English on the 
other. 


INGQUIST took the booklet with 

much the same embarrassment that 
Gooch had accepted Captain Ransom’s 
Bible. 

“What the devil Cheever, do you think 
he went to an engineering college?” Rouse 
exploded. “Here, give me that book, you 

dumb sea-cow! I’ll learn the gadgets 

of this Dutch monstrosity and _ tell 
you how to work’em.” 

“Tt aint got no place for de hands!” 
mourned Ringquist. ‘How cana man 
vork under vater vidout any hands?” 

“These hooks and clamps and 
toggle-joits do the trick,” explained 
Rouse. “You work ’em from the 
inside.” 

“Ay tank ay use my own suit,” 
declared Ringquist uneasily. 

“Ay go get her now.” 

“Sit tight, you numskull, 
listen to me!” 

The rest of the afternoon was spent 
in a school of instruction with Ring- 
quist an unwilling pupil. When he 
grasped the purpose of the oxygen 
tanks and had learned how to manipu- 
late their valves he began to see 
the light; and when Rouse read a 
chapter telling how this rigid armor 
saves the diver from discomforts of 
water pressure and eliminates danger 
of “the bends” and diver’s paralysis, 

__ he consented to a test. 

“You drop me over yust vonce, in tree 
fadoms, and den pull up quick,” he said. 
“Maybe she leaks.” 

A block and tackle was rigged up. The 
ponderous efhgy, suggesting a creature 
from another planet, was lowered into the 
bay and swiftly lifted. When Ringquist 
stood on deck again and his front glass 
was unscrewed he said dubiously: 

“Ay tank she vorks all right. Drop me 
again, six fadoms, and pull up in two 
minutes.” 

Up he came again, an almost converted 
Ringguist. 

“She is good, maybe,” he admitted. 
“No oil from de pump to make you sick. 
Ay practise in her all day tomorrow to 
learn her tricks.” 

“Knock off then till morning,” said 
Rouse. “It'll be sundown in a jiffy and 
we don’t know this machine well enough to 
fiddle around it in the dark.” 

The tropic night closed down over the 
bay in one stride, like a black djinn. 
Clouds masked the thin sickle of a new 
moon. A double watch was posted aboard 
the Barracuda, Murchison and Knifer 
Nash, with orders to report any sign or 
sound of activity from the Petrel. In the 
early gray of the next morning, just as the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Some Sidelights on 
the Human Side 
of Transporting 


the Vast Ton nage 


T was approaching midnight. Be- 

neath the white glare of the clus- 

tered incandescents men toiled fran- 

tically. Stripped to the waist, they 

resembed strange white beetles at- 
tracced by the glare of the lights. 

Donkey engines chug-chug-chugged, 
winches rattled, and occasionally one of 
the steel cables whipped itself against 
a steel boom with a mellow clang, like the 
bell of a huge clock. 

On the bridge, the captain paced back 
and forth. From time to time he consulted 
his watch, then looked aft over the great 
hulk, out to where the black waters of San 
Francisco bay stretched in inky silence. 

A heavy-set figure lumbered up to the 
bridge, a giant of a man whose white, 
drawn face was pallid with fatigue. 

“All right, Captain, I’m going to let 
you get away. I'll have a tug here in 
twenty minutes.” 

The captain snapped his watch back 
into his pocket and, of a sudden, his rest- 
less pacing became as purposeful as the 
stalking of a cat. On noiseless feet he 
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@ Oval: The first assistant engineer pouring 

Sweat out of his shoe after a strenuous 

watch below deck and (below) is shown part 

of a million feet of lumber as it rides thro ugh 
the Panama Canal Locks 


slipped to the wing of the bridge, surveyed 
the dock, now grown strangely silent, and 
looked at the inky blackness astern. 

“Tug be hanged. I’m three hours late 
now.” 

The company manager shifted uncom- 
fortably. 

“Tide’s running half in, Captain.” 

The captain paused mid-stride, sur- 
veyed him with cold eyes and smiled. 

It was a strange smile. The lips moved, 
almost into a grin. The eyes remained 
steady, and cold. 

The company manager seemed to inter- 
pret that smile, for he stretched out his 
hand. 

“All right, Captain. Pleasant voyage.” 

The captain grasped the outstretched 
hand, and his smile suddenly flashed from 
his lips into his eyes. 
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“Good-bye,” he said, and stepped to the 
other wing of the bridge. In some manner 
he contrived to give the impression of hav- 
ing finished the stride he had been taking 
when he paused before the manager. 

The heavy set man sprinted down the 
steel stairs, clambered across piled lumber. 
I watched him with a smile. He seemed 
to be in a most unseemly haste. 

As I watched, there came a jangling of }h 
bells from the interior, a creaking of a line 
on a dolphin. The creaking became a 
shriek. A low voice called an order from 
the bridge, an order that was swiftly re- 
layed the four hundred odd feet of the 
dark boat. 


Ee company manager had reached 
the wharf, and stood, white and 
anxious of face, watching the boat. It was 
then that I realized we were moving. 

I am not enough of a seaman to know 
exactly how lines were manipulated to 
take the place of a tug boat, but they 
were. Winches purred, the boat throbbed, 
lines shrieked and docks were cleared. 
























































iey were cleared by a matter of inches, 
it they were cleared. The terrific force 
the incoming tide was estimated to a 
cety, distances were gauged to fractions 
a foot—and the water front of San 
-ancisco slipped quietly astern. 
In the pilot house all was darkness and 
nsion. Colored lights slipped by, the 
1eumatic counter clacked forth the re- 
lutions of the single screw—and the 
ptain stepped from window to window 
don silent feet. Occasionally he gave a 
‘mpass course in a low tone. The quarter- 
aster repeated the course, and from the 
ywels of the ship sounded the whirr of 
e steam steering mechanism. ° 
We cleared the heads, rounded the light 
vat, and I went below. The captain was 
nt over a chart, drawing a straight line 
ith a pencil and ruler. After half an 
yur I stepped back to the chart house. He 
as still there, busied with piled charts 
id note books. 


IS smile seemed cordial, inclusive, 
so I stepped to his side. 

He picked up a calendar, pulled off one 

the sheets and circled a date with a 
neil. 

“See that date, Mister?” 

I nodded. ‘What is it?” 

*That’s the date this boat 1s due in 
orfolk, Virginia.” 

I looked at the calendar, glanced at the 
ng stretch of watery miles which showed 
i the big chart, thought of the other 
\arts that were in the drawers and which 
had been inspecting that afternoon. 
“How much leeway do you have on 
at date, Captain?’ 

Once more the teeth flashed. 

“Not a damned minute, Mister.” 
With that he turned on his heel and 
ent below. 

“Good night,” he called from his cabin. 
I returned his call and rolled into my 


ink. 
There followed days of 
onotonous weather. Erle 


ape San Lucas showed 
ider a bank of piled up 
suds. The tropical heat 
ipped everything and every one. En- 
neers coming off duty would pause to 
ke off their shoes, turn them up and let 
e perspiration splash out on the sizzling 
‘ck. The boat throbbed steadily on. 
There was a blown tube in the Gulf of 
ehuantepec, a smashing head sea in the 
aribbean, a thick fog to the north of the 
‘indward passage. There was a delay in 
e Panama Canal, a steady head wind in 
e Atlantic—but the boat pulsed her way 
to Hampton Roads and came to dock in 
orfolk, Virginia on the exact date which 
e captain had encircled with a pencil 
ere off San Francisco harbor. 

And there was an illustrative incident 
connection with that docking. 

It was nearing midnight. A thick fog 
ing over the water. From all sides 
unded the booming of whistles, the 
anging of bells. About us was thick, 
ipenetrable, fog-filled darkness. The 
vat had to take nearly a right angled 
rn from the channel and the captain had 
irelessed for a tug to come out and 
ring him around. As the tug captain 
ood in conversation on the bridge, the 
sighter captain suddenly cocked his head 
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to one side. From the encircling darkness 
there came that confusion of orderly noise 
which only a foggy night can bring in a 
busy harbor channel, yet the captain’s ears 
picked out one faintly clanging bell, and 
his head jerked toward it. 

“What’ve they done? 
on that buoy?” 

The tug-boat captain nodded. 

“The other one broke down and they 
put this one in here yesterday.” 

The captain of the freighter nodded his 
relief. 

“T just caught a different tone in the 
bell and it worried me,” he said. 

When we had been safely docked and 
the captain was stepping with thistle- 
down efficiency from the chart house, | 
asked him a question. 

* “Captain, how often do you do this?’ 

He paused, mid-step to look at me 
blankly. 

“Do what?” 

“Make your trip exactly on schedule.” 

“Every trip.” 

“But, surely, you have a certain leeway 
for bad weather, emergencies and such?” 
He nodded, almost enthusiastically. 

“Oh yes, they give me a margin.” 

“How much ts it?” 

“Half a day.” 

At the time I thought he was joking. 
Later I found out that he was telling the 
bare truth. 

Competition is keen in the coast-to- 
coast freighting business, rates are virtu- 
ally uniform. The result has been a strug- 
gle for schedule maintenance. When a 
business man 1s informed that he can ex- 
pect a shipment on the twenty-fifth of the 
following month it interferes with his 
plans if the shipment arrives on the twenty- 
eighth. There are several large, depend- 
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able companies engaged in coast-to-coast 
freighting, and when they tell the business 
men at either end that a shipment can be 
expected on the twenty-fifth it arrives on 
the twenty-fifth. 


F course there are exceptions, but 

the exceptions are few and far be- 
tween. The boats have a certain speed 
flexibility. It is not much, but it counts 
when it is multiplied by twenty-four hours 
for several days at a time. But captains 
don’t like to use that speed flexibility. It 
means more oil consumption, and oil con- 
sumption is one of the things that owners 
take into account. 

Asa result, eficiency upon these freight- 
ers has been developed until it has become 
marvelous. The impossible is merely the 
difficult, and the difhcult becomes a mat- 
ter of every day accomplishment. These 
boats establish themselves into independ- 
ent, floating communities. They are pre- 
pared to cope with any emergency, and 
they master emergencies with such tools 
and equipment as they may have. 

Take the captain’s electric iron, for in- 
stance. ; 
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He had burnt out an element. Exam- 
ination showed that it had been con- 
structed of a certain metal having an 
exact electrical resistance, that it had 
been stamped in a zig-zag and nested be- 
tween carefully trimmed sheets of isinglass. 

The captain casually remarked that he 
would have the deck engineer fix it. I 
ventured a bet of five dollars that it could- 
n’t be fixed. The captain covered the bet 
with a cold-eyed lip-smile, then suddenly 
let the smile flash up to his eyes, and said, 

“All right, Mister, Pll give you some 
chance for a win.” 

With that he took the sheets of isinglass 
and the remains of the burnt-out element 
and heaved them overboard. To the deck 
engineer he handed merely the shell of the 
electric iron. 

“Fix it,” he said. 


HE deck engineer turned the parts 
over in his hands. 

““Where’s the rest of the parts?” 

The captain stared at him for two or 
three seconds, his eyes cold, frosty. 

~ Fix it,” he repeated. 

The deck engineer colored slightly. 

“When shall I have it, sir?” 

“By tomorrow night.” 

I made it a point to watch that deck 
engineer. He had to begin at first prin- 
ciples. He didn’t know the amount 
of electrical resistance necessary. He 
couldn’t blow out the fuses and he could- 
n’t develop too much heat. He had to ar- 
range for insulation and work out the size 
and shape of his core. 

He tried a spiral of a certain wire, found 
that a spiral wouldn’t work and that the 
wire didn’t have enough resistance. He 
tried flattening out the core and found 
that the current “jumped”. He scratched 
his head and began all over again. 

At eight bells the next evening, after we 
had finished dinner and were sitting out 
on the bridge deck, get- 
ting what breeze there 
was, the deck engineer 
padded across the steel 
deck to respectful atten- 
tion at the captain’s chair. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, and handed the cap- 
tain the iron. 

It was significant that the captain didn’t 
ask if it worked all right. He merely took 
the iron, dropped it to the deck and ex- 
tended his hand for my five dollars. He 
had been betting on a cinch. 

Afterwards I took that iron to pieces. 

The parts that were in it were nothing 
at all like the parts the captain had thrown 
overboard. The whole interior of that 
iron had been changed. I pressed out a 
suit with it, and the iron seemed to really 
work better than a new iron. 

It is still in use. 

The incident is significant. It shows 
the utter independence of a seagoing en- 
gineer. He must accomplish results with 
such things as are contained within the 
length and breadth of a boat. And owners 
do not tie up their money in carrying a 
complete stock of odds and ends for repair 
work. The engineers are given but two 
things, tools and the opportunity to use 
them. They are accustomed to give re- 
sults rather than explanations. Explana- 
tions may work on shore, but they have 
never been known to get a disabled boat 
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into port under her own power—and 
within that half a day allowance of leeway. 

Then there is the matter of crews. Every 
trip a big percentage of the crew Is new— 
new to the boat, new to the sea. There 
is the constant necessity of fighting rust. 
Between ports the boat is painted, painted 
from stem to stern. Rust must be chipped, 
scraped, painted. Masts must be painted, 
decks oiled, hull painted. 


ATES are expected to take green 

men and instruct them in the per- 
formance of work that is usually considered 
as being more or less skilled labor. They 
must take a nondescript bunch of men of 
all ages and dispositions and weld them 
into a homogeneous crew, a something 
that functions as a part of the ship, works 
asa unit. There will be anarchists, bullies, 


fighters, talkers, agitators and scum in 
that crew. [hey must be taught dis- 
cipline. Not the sort of discipline that 


merely says “‘yes sir” and “no sir” but the 
discipline that works for hours at a stretch 
at top speed and accomplishes results. 

And the boat covers a lot of water, first 
and last. 

Take the run from the pine-clad hills 
of the Pacific Northwest, down through 
the redwood belt, along the chaparral 
covered slopes of southern California, past 
the arid wastes of Mexico as shown in 
lower California, down into the tropics 
where parrots call and monkeys chatter, 
back up toward the north, across the 
Caribbean, through the Windward Pas- 
sage up to New England and into port. 

In the winter the boat runs from the 
wet weather of the Pacific Northwest 
down through sunny California, into the 
tropics where the Southern Cross blazes 
steadily downward and the heat becomes 
almost stifling, up into the cold weather of 
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New England, with prob- 
ably a terrific blizzard off 
Cape Cod, and into port 
covered with snow—right 
on schedule. 

This freighting business 
affects our national welfare 
more than we realize. There 
is a lot of money tied up in 
it. It gives employment to 
a lot of men, and it brings 
the economic resources of 
one coast into exchange 
with the other. 

Take the lumber mills in 
California, Oregon and 
Washington. A lot of their 
lumber goes east, and it goes east by boat. 
It is hardly possible to ship lumber by rail 
for such a distance, even if rates permitted. 
But afour-hund red-and-fifty-foot freighter 
can, will and does store her hold with cargo 
and then carry a deck load of a million 
feet of lumber. 


ERHAPS it is this lumber which is 

the determining factor, but the fact 
remains that the tide of business js from 
the west to the east as far as ocean freight 
is concerned. It is much easier to get a 
full load for an east-bound freighter than 
it Is to get one for a west-bound. 

And that brings up the problem of the 
shore end of the steamship business. 

Every morning, promptly at nine 
o'clock, solicitors start covering coastal 
cities for freight. They work steadily 
until five in the afternoon and they bring 
in a most miscellaneous assortment of 
freight orders. 

The Williams Line, for instance, main- 
tains a force of four men in San Francisco 
and three in Oakland. They maintain a 
corresponding number in each of the large 
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orders based on guaranteed deliver 
within a certain time limit. 

Then comes the job that gives compan: 
managers gray hair. They must load th 
boats so that they show a maximum profi 
and so that the freight all gets there o1 
schedule. 

Freight rates are made by the ton 0 
2000 Ibs. weight, but when they reach thi 
steamship offices they must be translatec 
into terms of the cubic foot. Theoreti. 
cally a boat has so much ton-carrying 
capacity. Actually she has so many stor- 
age feet of space. Asa general average, a 
ton becomes forty-cubic feet when it gets 
into a boat. It will vary from lumber, 
which runs one hundred and twenty feet 
to the ton, to steel which runs twenty. 


Canned goods run about sixty. 
A BOAT must be loaded with sa 
much cargo freight below deck and 
so much deck load. The hold cargo must 
be balanced with the idea of stowage and 
loading ever in mind. There will be 
several holds and those hoids should be 
all loaded at about the same time. 
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It is possible to load a boat to capacity 
h} d have the trip show less net returns 
0) an another trip where she was two-thirds 
ided. Owners want profits. Incidentally 
‘ey don’t want boats sent out loaded 
ht. They want each boat to be loaded 
capacity, to earn to capacity and to 
‘} avel on schedule. There is no other line 
‘} human activity where results count so 
hi) avy, where excuses fall so short. 
d) It would be ideal if freight rates could be 
sed on tonnage feet and ship’s capacity. 
‘tually rates are based on industrial 
mpetition. The shipping companies 
ist enable the lumber companies of the 
.cihe coast to get their lumber on the 
lantic coast at a price which will com- 
té with local lumber and show a profit. 
‘egon fir competes with southern pine. 
ie same is true of canned goods, of every 
ticle of merchandise handled. It must 
packed and stored so it will arrive in 
od condition, and carried for a rate 
rich enables it to sell against competi- 
\J nat a proft. 
‘) Where one considers the problem of 
iding a boat to capacity, making rates 
uich satisfy economic conditions, secur- 
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ing hold freight and deck load, properly 
balancing each, equalizing the various 
stowage weights so that the earning 
capacity of the ship will be at a maximum, 
and having another boat coming in day 
after tomorrow, with thirteen competing 
companies fighting for business—well, it’s 
a great game. 


AY by day astream of freighters plow 
their way through heaving waters, 
going from Atlantic to Pacific, and they 
pass a similar stream going from Pacific to 
Atlantic. Each one of the boats 1s loaded 
to capacity, each one earning a profit or 
else there is a shake-up due in the shore 
management. Each one of the boats is 
travelling on a schedule, and the captain 
is allowed mighty small leeway on that 
schedule. Each one of those boats is an 
independent, separate community, ab- 
solutely self-reliant. It must get into 
port under its own power and on schedule. 
Such repairs as have to be made while the 
boat is at anchor must be timed to coin- 
cide with loading and unloading periods. 
On sea or shore, ocean freighting, via 
canal, from coast to coast, becomes one of 
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the most absorbing, fascinating, high-pres- 
sure occupations that a man can engage in. 
It is also why men in the shipping game, 
both on sea and on shore are used to get- 
ting and giving results. They are too busy 
to make excuses, too competent to have 
to. It is not a game for the weak sister or 
Alibi-Ike. It is a game that demands men 
and makes men. It is something that will 
make or break a man quicker than any 
other branch of shipping, and it is cram- 
med with action, swift decisions and all 
around good fellows. 

She may be merely a slow freighter, 
lumbering her way along at nine knots, 
spattered with rust, crewed by grimy riff- 
raff, but she’s a marvel of floating efh- 
ciency, nevertheless, and back of her is a 
long and complex problem of ton-feet, 
loading, shipping, and delivering on time. 
And she’s enabling the lumber mill on the 
Pacific to come in competition with the 
lumber mill on the Atlantic, keeping down 
building costs, increasing mill wages, and 
making men. 

All of which are but a few of the factors 
that are incident upon the West going 
East. 


Keepers of the Flame 





By Sippie Joe JOHNSON 


This is the thing I love to do— 
Light the lamps when the day grows dark, 
People the walls with the sudden blue 
Of shadows fled from a new-wrought spark. 


This is the moment happiness 
Springs from the dusk like a late-bloomed flower, 
As under my fingers’ swift impress, 


Flame leaps to song through the candle-hour. 


This 1s the charge my mothers kept, 
Back to the days none know to name; 


This is the ecstasy that has slept 


Forever in those who tend the flame. 
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Clean Sharp San 


There is Plenty ol 
eAction in This Short 
Story of a Young 


Engineer’s €ffort to 


5 
Sell Sand 
WILL consider-r_ it, Mister 
Crutcher-r-r,” burred old Andrew 
McGuire, looking down his long 


nose in that non-committal and 
discouraging way Jerry had learned 
to expect from bankers. 

“That means you-won’t do anything,” 
he reterted from the other side of the ie 
mahogany desk that dominated the after 
cabin of Andrew’s yacht, the Samardis. 

“Maybe,” rumbled the old fellow’s 
bass. “‘Ar-r-re you sure about this sand?” 

“T’m an engineer; E don’t make state- 
ments unless l’m sure.” Jerry’s shoulders 
squi ured and his mouth set. 

‘Just so,” acquiesced Andrew, without 
heat, eying Jerry so coolly that the young 
fellow became acutely conscious of his 
shiny blue serge suit, his rough shoes and 
the fact that he needed a haircut. The 
old man’s eyes turned aw ay, out through 
the open port across the bay to where 
Jerry had just told him the city of Santa 
Naranja was about to build a breakwater, 
thereby f forsaking its status as a winter 
resort and setting up shop as a _ port. 
Jerry’s eyes followed the banker’s across 
the water, so blue it was almost black, 
past the red and orange and yellow and 
green and white boats of the fishermen, 
all idle now because their owners were 
on strike, to the yellow beach and the 
dark green hills in the background. 

Voices, echoing down from the deck, 
disturbed his enjoyment of the scene. 
One was feminine, musical, me try; the 
other masculine, curiously soft, smooth, 
affected. Jerry’ s neck bristled. 

“Just so,” repeated Andrew, his eye- 
lids narrowed against the dancing light 
on the indigo water. ‘And I’m a banker. 
I don’ t move till [’ ‘m sure. He touched 
an ivory button. ‘Gaving, see that this 
gentleman gets ashore at his convenience. 
Would you like to look over my boat, 
Crutcher- r? She’s a be: auty, if [ do say so 
myself.” 

“Thanks, no,” replied Jerry, shortly. 

“Another time, perhaps. I must hurry 
ashore.’ 

But once on de ck he merry voice 
pealed again and Jerry’s haste evaporated. 

“Jerry! Oh, Jerry!” it called. A slender 
girl came dancing toward him from under 
an awning. 

“Mabel! You out here?” 

“Myself, personz ally,” afhrmed the girl, 
her brown Ne ad poised quizzically on one 
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side. ‘Why not? I’m rather enjoying a 
look at high society, too.’ 

“No reason,” said Jerry with a shrug. 
“Just surprised. I didn’t know you were 
acqui ainted with old Andrew.” 

“T’m not,” was the saucy answer. lt 
was little Bertram brought me out.’ 

“Bertram? Who's he?” Jerry’s 
clamped shut belligerently. 

“You saw him in town the other day.’ 
Mabel smiled mischievously. 

“That shirt model you were with?” 
There was a glint of jealousy in feos s 
gray eyes. “That collar ad? He’s 


> 


€ 


jaw 


stepson,” inter- 
Speak kindly of 


“He’s Andrew’s 
rupted the girl. “ 
him, old thing; 
he’s to be your . 
host tonight.” = 

“Not if I know 
it!” exploded the 
engineer. 

“But he’s hay- 
ing a dance here 
on deck, and I’ve 


accepted for you,” answered Mabel. “Quit 
arguing, now; J think that man wants to 
speak to you.” She tossed her head to- 
Ww ard a quartermaster in spotless whites. 

“Tender’s at the gangway, sir,” an- 
nounced the man, saluting. 

“You'll come?” insisted the sil, “<I 
need at least one partner I know.” 

ERRY frowned. She caught his 

hand impulsively. “Please,” she 
pleaded. “I know you don’t like to dress 
but you shouldn’t wear that horrible suit 
all the time. It isn’t as if you had to.” 
MAG 
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the purring engine forward roared a1 
the forty-foot shell of mahogany sl 


either 
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“PIl think about it,” relented Jer 
and swung down the gangway. 
The quartermaster called an ordé 


A froth-topped wave rose ¢ 
side, higher than the gunwal 
as the racing craft settled into her stric y 


away. 


By Doi 


[ll humor and disappointment could not 
hold in the face of such exhilarating speed 
Jerry was smiling when the coxswain 
brought her round at the wharf. 

“Some boat!” he cried enthusiastically. 

“Yes, sir,” smiled the man. “Sea- 
worthy, too, more than you’d think.’ 

Jerry still smiled as he strode brisklyp 
away, his shoulder muscles rippling under 
the shiny old coat. But presently the 








hought of Andrew’s refusal brought the 

cowl back to his brow, his step slowed 
ind dejection wrapped him round so that 
ie stalked past his good friend Uncle 
limmy, the waterfront policeman, with- 
ut even saying “‘Hello’’. 

“Hey!” piped the little old fellow cheer- 
ully. “What’s the trouble? Love or 
money?” 

Jerry jumped, grinned a little in spite 
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of himself and swung around. ‘Both, you 

old by-hecker,”’ he retorted facetiously. 
“Hmfph!” sniffed Uncle Jimmy, attack- 

ing his finecut so vigorously that the little 


white “‘goshdingit” whisker on his chin 
quivered. ‘Tell me, son.” 

So Jerry told him all about Andrew’s 
refusal to provide the cash for a scheme 
which would make his everlasting fortune, 
because he knew where he could get clean, 
sharp sand, such as would be needed for 
the new breakwater, and the contractors 
didn’t. 

“They'll all figure on bringing it from 
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¢ ““He’s having a dance here 

and I’ve acce 2 
ud Mabel 
Illustrated by 

J. R. Lewis 


pled jor yo. 


up Sacramento way, just as they 
have before,” he elaborated. “‘It’ll 
cost them, maybe, two dollars a 
yard laid down. Dollar-ninety, 
anyway.” 

“‘Where’s yours?” asked the 
policeman drily. 

“Right up the valley behind 


town—found it when I dug a well 
on that little place I bought. I can 
sell it for a dime a yard and make 
money. What would I do at a 
dollar? And you know, Uncle 
Jimmy, whoever gets the break- 
water job would be elad to buy it at 
that.” 

“Well, dig it up and sell it, then. 
I’d like to see you rich.” Uncle Jimmy’s 
wrinkles relaxed in a grin. 
“Can’t. Soon’s I start digging, Mr. 
Contractor ll buy the place next to mine, 
or some other valley acreage, and do his 
own digging. I’ve got to tie up the valley 
first. [That takes money.” ; 


Ce JIMMY put a fresh charge 
of finecut where it would do the 
most good. ‘Tell me the rest of it,’ he 
ordered laconically. 

“That niece of yours is running round 


with old Andrew’s —unmentionable 
stepson.” 

“Sho! Don’t you worry none about 
Mabel, son. She aint half so foolish as 
you think. You’re just jealous; that’s 


all.” 

“All right, then; I’m jealous. And to 
make it worse she’s going to a dance he’s 
giving out on the boat tonight.” 

““Goin’ to let her go alone?” 

“No. Pve got to go stand around and 
listen to a lot of gilded fools talk scandal 
and watch ’em drink and make a damned 
ass of myself generally, just to keep an 
But it'll have to be done.”’ 
“Yep.” Uncle Jimmy torpedoed a 
chip, dancing on a ripple fifteen feet 
away, with the casual efficiency of a 
life-long tobacco-chewer. “I got to be 
out on the bay tonight, too. I want to 
borrow your boat.” 

“Sure. Take her. Anything I’ve got, 
any time.” Jerry proffered a key. 
“Thanks. I knew you’d say that. 
Now aint they some way I can fix her to 
break down, sort of, and not be so any- 
body can start her without knowing just 
what I did?” 

“What’s on your depraved old mind 
now?” asked Jerry, smiling. “Going to 
fix up a fake rescue for me to be a hero?” 

“Nope. Little detective stuff, that’s 
all. Bunch o’ bums tried to set fire to the 


eye on her. 


fish cannery last night, account of the 
strike. Beat up the watchman. He’s a 
friend of mine. I got a tip they’re coming 
back.” 

“Aiming to take in the whole gang all 
by yourself, I suppose?” inquired Jerry 
with elaborate irony. 

“Not so’s you'd notice it,” denied 
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Uncle Jimmy, drily. ‘No, I know what’s 
a handful. Just want to see who they 
are, in case the bunch watching at the 
cannery fails to grab ’em. I’m aiming 
to go out and bust down somewhere near 
the harbor entrance. If I’m lucky maybe 
they’ll try to help me out. Then we can 
pick ’em up later if the cannery gang 
misses fire.” 

“Well, you’re free, white and the Lord 
knows you’re old enough to know when to 
take chances.” Jerry shrugged. “Come 
on.” 

Together the pair, so alike in slight, 
compact vigor, so unlike in age, slipped 
down the walkway to a float and over 
half a dozen fishing craft to Jerry’s 
unprepossessing half-decked whaleboat, 
where the engineer showed the old police- 
man what he wanted. 

“Here’s hoping the scheme works,” 
said Uncle Jimmy. “If it don’t—oh, 
well, I'll have an evening on 
the water anyway and that’s 
more’n I’ve had since these 
fish boys got rough. Get 
ashore now and quit worry- 
ing. Chances are Andrew 
will help you. He may look 
Scotch as oatmeal but he 
gambles like a drover from 
Cork—which his father was. 
Go get slicked up for the 
dance. Mabei likes her men 
dressed right.” 


A ND “dressed right” he 


was that night when 


Clean Sharp Samad: 


A_hawk-beaked female of uncertain 
age dragged him to a group of girls. 

“Girls, this is Jerry. Jerry, these are 
three of my friends. Be nice to each 
other, people.” 

Jerry danced with them—a brunette 
with a high Spanish comb in her hair and 
only a fringed magenta shawl for visible 
garment; a baby-faced blonde in white 
whose conversation was limited to re- 
petition of the word “damn” every few 
steps; a black-clad adolescent, slim, 
gently rounded, virginal, who clung and 
cuddled knowingly as they waltzed. 

The steward brought more bottles and 
the laughter rose higher; the women’s 
voices were shriller. Bertram, dancing 
past with Mabel, laid his cheek for an 
instant against her rosy one. Jerry be- 
gan to be disgusted. The cuddlesome 
adolescent approached; he fled. 

The bridge looked quiet and inviting. 


Perspeetyve 


By Marion STEWARD 


We disagreed and parted. Now is reared 
A wall of distance through which no word passes— 
But happily the little hurts we feared 
Have perished somewhere in the wide morasses. 


How distance softens! For as peak views peak 
Beholding kindly outlines veiled in blue— 


DOR? Game 


sir,” commented the quartermaste 
“Lay your glass just over the forwa 
quarter-davit.” 

“That'll be my friend,” said Jer 
peering through the glasses. ““You kn 
him, I think—Uncle Jimmy, the wat 
front policeman.” 


“Uncle Jimmy? In trouble? This be 


looking into! !? Andrew fumbled at 
switch. “Lay the light on them, quart 
master!” | 


A searchlight flickered into incand 
cence. Jerry saw two men scrambli 
from the whaleboat he had loaned Un 
Jimmy into a long gray launch that la 
alongside her. As he looked, a dull glo 
shone in the whaleboat’s cockpit, sprea 
grew lighter. A flame flared up. The 
from his boat a red flash spurted. Oth 
flashes flickered from the launch. 
rattle of pistol shots floated across t 
gently rolling waters of the bay, accenti 
the j jazz poured out by th 
negroes like pebbles rattl 
in a gourd. The snarl of © 
many-cylindered engine lea 
ing into action came faintl 
across the distance and 
feather of white showed loy 
against the stern of th 
launch. 

SPARE little figur 

silhouetted itself for 
moment in the glare fror 
the now blazing whaleboa 
and then disappeared in th 
water alongside. 


he and Mabel ascended the : 2 : “That’s Uncle Jimmy! 
gangway to the Samardis’ Not granite—so, my one-time friend, I seek cried Jerry. “He’ll need help 
snowy deck, now gay with Through mellow veils of space to gaze on you. I’m going!” 

colored lights and_ potted “Take the tender!” roaret 
plants, for he was wearing Andrew, as the enginee 


dinner clothes he had not had 
on for a year, together with 
the snappiest accessories from 
an exclusive haberdasher’s 
display at Al Monte. Mabel 
was a worthy companion, 
graceful and pliant as a duel- 
ling sword in a pale coppery- 
gold sheath of a gown. 

Bertram met them, bubbl- 
ing greetings to the girl in his oily voice and 
acknowledging her introduction of Jerry 
with a clinging handshake that made the 
engineer long to slay him. A white-clad 
steward was emptying square bottles into 
a silver punchbowl and half a dozen negro 
musicians were tuning their instruments. 
Mabel’s brown eyes danced in anticipa- 
tion as she took in the colorful scene and 
Jerry caught more than one masculine 
eye trained appreciatively on her. 

Then the negroes swung into action 
and Jerry danced the girl away on a wave 
of jazz. Bertram cut in; he found himself 
being introduced to a pudgy person in 
green whose hair was plastered tight on 
her head. He dutifully encircled her 
waist with an arm and stepped away. 

Someone captured his partner before 
the dance ended. A ta!l girl who seemed 
about to escape from her flame-colored 
frock fairly thrust herself into his arms, 
danced with him until they were opposite 
the punchbowland then abandoned him for 
it. He spied Mabel at the end of the deck, 
laughing at three blackcoated males w ho 
argued as to which should dance with her. 
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And if by any chance you think of me 
Please see me kindly through the lens of space, 
As kindly as you would a distant tree 
Which seems so tiny on a mountain’s face. 


I do not ask again for friendship’s ties— 
Just know me through perspective’s clearer eyes! 


A quartermaster put down a pair of night- 
glasses to stare at him and seemed about 
to say something when old Andrew’s 
voice rumbled from the gloom above. 

“Th? vir-rtuous flee when the woman 
pursueth,’”” paraphrased the old man, 


chuckling. “Come up, come up, Mister-r 
Crutcher. I have been observin’ your 
escape.” 


Jerry laughed. “It would have been 
wicked not to flee,” he said, climbing the 
ladder to the flying bridge above. ‘‘Sin 
has its attractions, | admit, but a man 
ought to draw the line at assisting children 
to commit indecencies.” 

“Vm glad to find somebody of my own 
way o’ thinkin’,” said Andrew. ‘“‘You’re 
right about sin. There’s two boats off 
here a way givin’ a practical demon- 
str-r-ration.” 

Uncle Jimmy’s wild scheme recurred 
instantly to Jerry. 

“Where? What are they doing? There’s 
a friend of mine out there.” 

Andrew thrust night-glasses toward 
him, pointing silently. 

“Seems like one of ’em is in trouble, 
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swung himself over the bridg 
rail and dropped to the deck 

“Quartermaster, keep th 
light on that boat. Call awa’ 
the tender! On the double!’ 

Jerry, racing down th 
gangway, found only th 
coxswain aboard the slin 
mahogany craft. 

““Where’s the others?” h 
demanded. 

“On deck, sir; watching the dancers, 
answered the man. ‘“‘Just a second, sir 
Tl! have her going. Will you close tha 
switch beside the wheel?” 

Jerry snapped the switch. The power 
ful engine fired, missed, fired again 
settled into a steady drone. Faces” ap 
peared at the rail. Bertram called down 

“Where are you going?” 

The noise of the engine and the ham 
mering cacophony of the musicians al 


but drowned Jerry’s reply. He coulc¢ 
hardly hear his own voice. 
“Uncle Jimmy! . . trouble. . 24 


burn the cannery!” 

A vision in a pale gold gown detachec 
itself from the knot of spectators anc 
floated down the gangway into the boat 
Bertram’s voice was calling again from the 
rail. 

“How dare. . . take my boat?” 

Jerry, busy with helm and_reversc 
lever, did‘ not even look up. “Go t 


hell,”’ he bawled, easing in the clutch. 
There was a rush through the grour 
(Continued on page 58) 
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date, Has Had 
Adventures of 
Her Own 


ESTERDAY she was the 
Saucy Lass, the inspiration 
of her justly proud proprie- 
tor Jack London, today the 
Hakadate, spurned as a jinx 
y the most notorious smuggling ring on 
1e Pacific coast. 

She lies, a subject to evoke pity and 
1ystery, along the wharf of the United 
tates Coast Guard Base at San Pedro, 
‘alifornia. She is a tub-like vessel of about 
hundred feet in length with a small deck 
ouse towards the stern. ‘Two lofty masts 
zar their forms against the blue of the 
ky, pathetically stripped. And the paint 
nee a bright black and red, is a filthy 
mear against the sea washed boards that 
how much abuse. The seams are slowly 
pening to let in the murky waters of the 
ort. 

She sways slightly to the restlessness of 
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the water underneath her, trying to con- 
ceal her shame from curious eyes, by the 
tall pilings and the pier. She desires no 
pity; she is completely aware of her dis- 
grace and like a proud vanquished beauty 
she rears her bow high and spurns com- 
passion. 

For in spite of her age of some sixty-five 
years, and her failing well-being, she can 
remember the day when she exalted her 
masts with vanity and gallantly cut the 
waters of the San Francisco Bay—the day 
when she was the Saucy Lass, inspiration 
of her owner, Jack London. 


E can only surmise the famous 
writer's joy in his ship. But al- 
most any conjecture 1s aoe be when 
we realize that one of his most successful 
stories, “The Sea Wolf’? was woven about 
the imaginary adventures of his own 
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The Jinx Ship 


By 
Ch ryse Dobry 


Coleman 


Las J. lo 


schooner the 


Saucy 


read the book is to know 
that the predominant figure 
is the schooner itself. It is 


the ship that dominates the 
story, even more than _ its 
half-mad captain, Wolf Larsen. 
One cannot help but feel that 
its destiny is of greater signifi- 
cance than the Caliban moods 
of the crazed man. 

There are many paragraphs 
evidencing the pride the master 
felt in his possession, and i 
one he makes it clear that ie 
Ghost of his story is no less 
than his own Saucy Lass: 

“The Ghost is an eighty-ton 
schooner of a remarkably fine 
model. Her beam or width is 
twenty-three feet, and_ her 
length is a little over ninety 
feet. She carries an immense 


spread of canvas. From the deck to the 
truck of the main topmast is something 
over a hundred feet, while the foremast 
with its topmast is eight to ten feet shorter. 
It is a little world, a mote, a spe ck, and I 
marvel that men should dare to venture 
the on a contrivance so small and 
fragile.” 


sea 


| dimensions, Jack London’s words 
might apply to the Hakadate of today, 
but there the description may well stop, 
for the trim vessel of yesterday was far 
from this shabby rum-runner. Little did 
the great story teller realize that his trig 
Saucy Lass would, within the same genera- 
tion, reach the decrepitude that is the 
Hakadate’s fate. 

And yet may we not be wrong? Was it 
merely poetic irony, or was it some in- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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(“We traveled upon the picturesque avenue made by 


the Tio; ga Road” 


What the High Sierra 
—a Favorite Summer 
Playground of the 
West—are Like 
in Winter 


ALIFORNIANS are _inter- 
ested in High Sierra winter 
conditions. I make the 


above conjecture because of 


the receipt by the National 
Park Service of inquiries and requests for 
mate rial from California new Ba iper offices 
since the announcement of the official 
high country winter trip in Yosemite 
National Park. I am led to judge that 
Park visitors are curious to know what 
their favorite High Sierra haunts are 
like when they are gripped by rigorous 
winter; that they desire an unimaginary 
narrative of travel over deeply 
covered trails; and that some account of 
winter animal activity in these unvisited 
arctic areas would not be amiss. 
Personally, I have felt the urge to learn 
of these things for myself. After enjoy- 
ing—and suffering too—my first winter 
high country excursion, I secretly prom- 
ised myself that I would cherish the 
memory of that experience but be con- 


snow- 
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tent to forego any further 
unnecessary ski travel on 
steep mountain trails. 
However, as the months 
rolled around and the 
next winter came, the 
promise was _ forgotten, 
and the same old urge 
manifested itself. Now, 
presumably, a High Sierra 
winter journey will be a 
regular item in my winter 


program. And let me 
say now that I believe 
that the Sierra enthusi- 


ast who does not 
complement his sum- 
mer high-mountain experiences with 


1 appreciz ition of deeply snow- -laden 
fore meadows, and peaks is quit- 
ting claim to the best part of the 
thrill and exhilaration that he believes 
is his. 

For several years National Park Service 
officials in Yosemite have systematically 
made observations on snow conditions 
in the higher portions of the Park. At 
other points in the Sierra Nevada similar 
records of snowfall have been kept, and 
as a result certain deductions can be made 
each spring as to summer water condi- 
tions in Yosemite Valley. The amount of 
snow remaining in the mountains during 
the summer is determined by three fac- 
tors: (1) the total snow fall or precipi- 
tation; (2) the distribution of the snow- 
fall with respect to time; (3) the tempera- 
ture or general weather conditions during 
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the melting period. The third fact 
is unknown at the time of forecast, bt 
the other factors are known by the fi 
of April and serve as a basis for rough 
foretelling what may be expected of u 
Yosemite summer. 

The last Yosemite snow-measurif 
expedition was made by Ranger Jo 













@ “Who, I wonder, can regale himself int 
Tuolumne Meadows | 


By C.F 


Park Naturalt 


Wegener, Mr. Arnold Williams, and ti 
writer, who equipped themselves light 
and started for the ay osemite high count 
“Light equipment” is an important co 
sideration, too, in planning for a ti 
over snowy miles that stretch intern] 
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Our ne ys 


bly beyond their usual summer extent. 
ankets and some food had been packed 
} the planned-for shelters the previous 
4 Seeber, and none of our present packs 
} ceeded pounds in 


twenty weight. 


tanger Billy Nelson transported our 
io and their snow shoes upon horses to 
ie top of the Tenaya zigzags. 


There, 
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roundings and fail to understand why 
im Muir’s favorite?” 


russell 


asemite National Park 


hree thousand feet above Yosemite 
‘alley, we encountered three feet of 
now, and the horses gave up the struggle. 
Ve dismounted, and to our satisfaction 
ound the snow so crusted that it bore 
ur weight. Snow shoes were not neces- 
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evada 


sary at once, at any rate. 
Ranger Nelson departed, 
with his horses, and we 
strode off across a smooth 
expanse much more ne- 
gotiable now than when 
no snow covers the ground. 
Previous warm weather 
and rains, even at this 
high altitude, had so 
soaked the snow that it 
was now well frozen, and 
our every step found a 


firmly resistant surface. 
The manzanita and 
chinquapin, which in 
summer makes __ this 
country nearly impene- 
trable, was deeply buried, and we found 
it possible to choose any course we would 
among the boles of the magnificent red 
firs that here forest the slopes. 


P Snow Creek and over the hump 

of Mt. Watkins we made our way in 
record time. At Ten Mile Meadows we at- 
tained an altitude and a location that had 
not been visited by the previous rains, and 
we were forced to strap on our webs. 
But even here the surface was ideal for 
snowshoeing, and the long climb to the 
edge of the sensational Tenaya abyss 
was made with ease. Here, with our 
destination, Tenaya Lake, almost within 
view and actually but three miles distant, 
we rested and partook of lunch. Across 
the canyon, and to the west of us, Clouds 
Rest paraded her spectacular physiog- 
nomy in a sky of blowing clouds. From 
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CT promised myself that I would cherish the memory 
of that experience, but forego any further unnecessary 
ski travel on steep mountain trails.” 

Townsley and Ranger Freeland on a High 


Chief Ranger 


Country snow-measuring trip 


her crest streamed a great snow banner 
that fluttered out towa Yosemite Valley 
perhaps a quarter of a mile before its 
particles were so rey as to be in- 
visible. 

We were soon to feel the force of the 
gale that impelled the streamers of snow. 
As we resumed our journey and descended 
into the Tenaya basin, we cleared a 
rounded prominence that had sheltered 
our resting place, and were suddenly 
caught in the teeth of an icy wind. So 
violent was its steady blowing from across 
the unbroken miles of the Tenaya basin 
that it was a struggle to progress against 
it even though our route led steeply down 
hill. The hours devoted to fighting our 
way through this upper Tenaya Canyon 
and across the wind-swept Lake Tenaya 
were as exhausting as the early part of 
the day had been exhilarating. 

Welcome, you may be sure, was the 
sight of the ranger cabin in the timber at 
the upper end of the lake. Its gables alone 
were recognizable as evidence of human 
habitation, for the snow gauge here 
registered eight and one-half feet of snow, 
and the all-enveloping stuff had drifted 
deep over our shelter. This cabin had 
been well conditioned the summer before. 
Its roof had been repaired, it was snugly 
sealed throughout the interior, cots and 
mattresses had been provided, and a 
serviceable stove had been installed. It 
was, then, something of a shock to us to 
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discover that the front end of the struc- 
ture had been crushed in by a crush of 
snow, and what was to have been our 
sleeping quarters was filled from wall to 
wall with four feet of snow. The window 
and door from the front wall were 
smashed against the opposite wall, cots 
were upended, and the entire room a 
wreck. Apparently, a snowslide from the 
slopes of the granite ridge immediately 
before the cabin had done the damage. 
The kitchen, however, was unhurt, as was 
the cache of blankets and provisions in 
the nearby barn. Very soon wood was 
gathered, a fire started, and a big meal 
prepared and eaten. Mattresses were 
salvaged from the adjoining refrigera- 
tion room, partially dried behind the 
stove, and upon them a very restful 
night was spent on the kitchen floor. 

Early the next morning we resumed our 
journey. We traveled upon the pictur- 
esque avenue made by the Tioga Road 


among the ghostly 
trunks of the insect- 
killed lodgepole pine 
forest that covers the 
terrain. It was _ inter- 
esting to note with 


what determination 
mountain hemlocks are 
here claiming a_ place 
formerly held by the 
lodgepole pine. The 
grandest of specimens of 
this interesting tree may 
be seen here, and it 1s 
these patriarchal Mer- 
tensia untouched by the 
insects that killed their 
pine associates, that are 
repopulating the area 
with their young. There 
is a grandeur and beauty 
in the Tioga Road region 
that can best be known 
by the pedestrian. In 
winter this beauty shines 
through colonnades of 
forest growths as it can- 
not without the delineat- 
ing lights and_ shades 
of heavy snow cover. 
The succession of dome structures from 
Poly Dome, above Tenaya Lake, to 
Fairview Dome at Tuolumne Meadows 
seem also to express a nobility greater 
than their summer mien. Their steep, 
glacier-polished slopes are free from snow 
in the -regions of greatest verticality, 
but their rounded shoulders are softened 
into more than their usual lines of beauty 
by the burden of snow that they carry, 
and their crowns are adorned with mas- 
sive cordons of white, which are corniced 
by wind action, a sculpturing to delight 
every viking and near-viking. A reading 
of the snow gauge on the summit above 
Cathedral Creek disclosed a depth of 
nine feet. 


A T the lower end of Tuolumne 
Meadows we pansed for lunch 

and to consume some of the dazzling 
view of the array of peaks that compose 
themselves about this great lake-like 


meadow in the mountain heights. No 
severe wind embarrassed us in_ our 
trek across this three-mile plain. We 


made our way straight to the Sierra Club 
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property, where the pioneer Lambert’s 
log cabin was in evidence as a mere 
mound. Then skirting the colossal Lam- 
bert’s Dome, we made our way to the 
Tuolumne Meadows ranger station. Here 
all was in order and readiness. We shared 
the roomy comfort of the structure with 
two Yosemite Park and Curry Company 
employees, who had journeyed to the 
site of the company’s Tuolumne Meadows 
Lodge for the purpose of filling the snow- 
house with a summer supply of ‘“‘cold 
storage’. An abundance of food was 
available in our cache, and after a very 
hearty meal we retired upon dry mat- 
tresses and slept comfortably and long. 

The next morning, Sunday, March 20, 
our party divided. Some went back to 
their prosy labors of shoveling crusted 
snow into a log snow house; one group 
traveled the Tioga Road to Tioga Pass 
(9941 ft. elevation); and I climbed the 
steep sides of Lambert Dome to its crest 
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(“It was, then, something of a shock to us to discover that the front end of 
the Tenaya cabin had been mashed in by a crush of snow la 


(9400 ft.). Again I found the snow so 
heavily crusted that I walked upon it with- 
out snow shoes. With greatest ease | 
climbed among lodgepole pines, mountain 
white pine, hemlocks, and juniper and 
mounted to the treeless expanses of the 
summit. Ere I knewit, I found myself on 
the crumbling edge of a snow cornice, the 
lip of which overhung an abyss of hundreds 
of feet. I withdrew to more stable areas 
and decided to forego inquiries into the 
probability of overhangs in favor of the 
fascinating views of the peaks on every 
side. 

To the east Mt. Dana and her com- 
panion, Mt. Gibbs, stood in their usual 
austerity. To the south of them the 
Lyell group was recognizable against 
the skyline, but the magnificence that 
distinguishes these glacier-covered moun- 
tains in summer was lacking. In winter 
the entire Sierra crest is a glory of dazzling 
white, and the individuality of the Lyell 
and McClure glaciers is engulfed in the 
endless field of ice. In the south the 
classic lines of Cathedral Peak stood out 
in massive relief against the sky—snow 
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Sierra Nevada Winter Journeys: C. P. Russell } 


covered in its entirety except for 
graceful spire. Fairview Dome and 
lesser brethren effectively closed the ga 
between the Cathedral and Mt. Hoffmar 
I think the beauty of no peak is enhance 
by winter’s heavy snow more than is tha 
of Mt. Hoffman. In summer a rugge 
pile of cliffs and crests, in winter it be 
comes a shapely mass whose irregularitie 
cast soft shadows, intriguing as am 
charms to which mankind is susceptible 
In the north Ragged Peak, Connes 
Mountain, and White Mountain brough 
a continuous rim of heights, seemingly 
to the very flanks of Mt. Dana, fron 
which my circumscription started. Wha 
I wonder, can regale himself in thes 
surroundings and fail to understand wh 
Tuolumne Meadows was John Mui 
favorite? 

I reveled in this affluence of scent 
wealth with a feeling that my privileg 
to enjoy it had been cheaply bough 
After searching in val 
for evidence of the pres 
ence of the white-tailec 
jack rabbits and ro 
conies that are to 
found here in summer, | 
descended to the rangel 
cabin. Those members 
of the party who hae 
journeyed to Tioga Pass 
soon returned with the 
report that prevailing 
winds that sweep the 
pass had left but a foot 
and a half of snow there, 


FTER a_ second 
night of refresh-| 
ing sleep at the Tuol; 
umne Meadows cabin 
we all departed on our) 
homeward journey. The} 
Tenaya cabin was 
reached in due time, 
and it was decided, be- 
cause of the wet and 
sticky condition of the 
snow, to cover the last 
of the trip after 
nightfall when the snow 
surface would be frozen. 
From Tenaya Lake a new route was 
taken. We followed the Tioga Road up, 
the long hill west of the lake and arrived 
at Snow Flat. Here we digressed sharply 
southward onto a long ridge which extend- 
ed directly toward Yosemite. From the} 
highest point reached, which was 8800 
feet, we obtained moonlight views of Mt. 
Hoffman, Porcupine Flat, and the Yose- 
mite Creek basin, which were second 
only to the exhilarating panoramas that 
encircled me as I stood on Lambert Dome. 
From no other vantage point known to me 
can such a comprehensive study be made 
of Mt. Hoffman from base to crest. 5 
Beyond this point our way led steadily 
downward. We descended and came 
then to a point where we pitched off sud- 
denly to the bottom of the Snow Creek 
trough. In the depths of Snow Creek 
Canyon we came upon our trail made five 
days before, and just as day was breaking, 
we emerged upon the rim of our beloved | 
Yosemite gorge. It was with light hearts 
that we picked our way down the zigzags 
to the floor of Yosemite Valley. 




































































































The San Francisco 
Voman’s Building was 
Planned, Financed 


ind Erected Vhrough 
he Efforts of Women 





RE women really progressing 
these days, or are they 
merely climbing a spec- 
tacular beanstalk from 

ie which they will eventu- 

ly come tumbling down to their 
id-Victorian level? One writer 

cently stated that, by a process of 
olution, they are attaining their 

zhtful place; another has declared 

at the men of today are kept dizzy 

ying to keep pace with the frenzied 
‘regrinations of the so-called weaker 

x, who, he hoped, would return to 

ieir charming and proper plane of 

mininity after this period of read- 
stment. In the face of such dis- 

issions come tangible proofs that 

omen are doing things. The pur- 

ott of this article, in fact, is to relate 

‘te story of how a women’s building 

eam materialized into a dream of 

ulding 

This building, which was opened re- 

yntly, is known as the San Francisco 

Jomen’s Building, and it was planned, 

nanced, and erected entirely through 

ie efforts of women in the face of seem- 

igly insurmountable obstacles. 

During the rg15 Exposition the women 
* San Francisco realized their need of a 

uilding. Women’s organizations, women 
distinction, and friends of visiting men 
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a Mrs. Edu 


Woman's Building 
tron, and the building itself 





delegates and sightseers, flocked into town. 
The hotels, being taxed beyond their 
capacity, could not take care of all the 
women who applied to them, and, as the 
city was overcrowded, many looked in 
vain for lodgings. 

The war period strengthened their de- 
sire for a building. Women engaged in 
war work and those who came to be near 
their boys in the training camps could 
find no living quarters. A semi-hotel was 
rigged up for their convenience, but its 
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ard Dexter Knight 
president of the San Francisco 
Assocta- 
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Woman avd a Building 


By 


eA. Leinard 


accommodations were anything 
but adequate. At that time the 
City and County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, among others, 
talked of the dire need for this 
building and deplored the appar- 
ently slight chance of getting it 
In November, 1922, a member 
of this federation noticed a 
vacant lot on Sutter and Mason 
Streets that seemed to have 
possibilities. She went, with 
other members, to the real estate 
company to see what could be 
done. They learned that the 
lot was priced at two hundred 
thousand dollars and that an 
option would take five thousand. 
Five thousand dollars—and 
not a cent inthe treasury! But 
that lot must be theirs, they 
decided. By dint of much can- 
vassing and eloquent prophesy- 
ing they got ten women to as- 
sume five-hundred-dollar notes. 
Thus the San Francisco women 
got their option; but fifty thou- 
sand dollars more had to be 
forthcoming in six weeks. 
Enthusiastically {they 
approached influential 
business men for aid but 
discovered that these men 
did not share their en- 
thusiasm. It was too big 
a project for women to 
handle, objected the men, 
and tried to discourage 
their feminine petitioners. 


HE women refused 

to be discouraged, 
however. Ifthe men would 
not help, they would get 
along without help. So 
they organized the San 
Francisco Women’s Club 
and its members went to 


parent teachers’ associa- 


tions, women’s clubs, the 
Mothers’ Congress, and 
other groups, as well as 


individual women, and put 
it to them this way: ‘““We 
need this money now, and in order to get 
it we are selling life memberships for 
twenty dollars apiece.” And they raised 
their fifty thousand dollars. 

Their success emboldened them to offer 
life memberships in the San Francisco 
Women’s Building Association as a means 
of securing the balance of the needed two 
hundred thousand dollars for the lot. 
Memberships were sold at twenty dollars, 
carrying no vote; fifty dollars, carrying one 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Three Words that Sum Up the Wisdom jor samc Ages 


T’S too late now to do your shopping early, but it’s never 

too late to carve a slice out of the joyous spirit of Christ- 
mas, put it in your pocket and carry it around with you 
the rest of the year. Christmas is the feast of good will to 
all men, of peace on earth. When the pungent odor of the 
Christmas tree fills the house and the soft glow of the candle 
lights its glittering burden, a miracle happens. For a few 
hours the human heart is cleansed of all its primitive lusts 
and passions; hatred, envy, greed are cast out, love, 
compassion, tolerance take their place. For a few hours 
man is really human; the tooth-and-claw inheritance of his 
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Why Does the Hottentot 


IN that 1927 is tottering toward the final resting place 

of departed years, let’s admit frankly that its per- 
formance wasn’t quite as good as that of its immediate 
predecessor, 1926. In 1927 most of us had a little less and 
worried a little more than in 1926—though the worrying 
didn’t do any good and never will be of benefit to anyone. 
On the whole, though, we came through pretty well, except 
that a lot of us are watching the approach of the “‘presiden- 
tial year” with an anxiety that would be ridiculous if it 
weren’t pathetic. 

Honestly, friends, you might as well share the hottentot’s 
fear of a solar eclipse as to be scared by the effect of a presi-. 
dential election on business. During a solar eclipse fear 
causes the hottentot to quit work and hide his face in some 
sheltered spot; during a “presidential year” a traditional 
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dim progenitors is submerged. ‘Love one another,” 
urged the gentle Nazarene, compressing into three words 
the wisdom of the ages. Love one another lest ye perish 
from the face of the earth, is the command of history, yet 
the brute in man won’t let him obey except for one day in 
the year. 

Carve and pocket your slice of the Christmas spirit, 
cherish it until Santa Claus comes around again next year. 
Put it to work in June as well as in December. You'll have 
fewer of the goods eaten by rust and moths, but there’ll 
be more smiles on your face and a deeper peace in your heart. 
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Fear the Solar 2 clapsc: 


fear causes Big Business to pull in its horns and reduce its 
activities for a while, yet both fears have as solid a founda- 
tion as a circus tent. Under modern conditions the responsi- 
bilities resting upon the President of the United States are 
so tremendous that not one of them can or will seriously 
interfere with the orderly processes of production and distri- 
bution—with Business, in other words. Not one has so 
interfered for many, many years. Most of the disturbances 
Business has been exposed to were the results of the business 
men’s own actions; politics had nothing whatever to do with 
them except when business interests sought to gain selfish 
advantages through political action. 

There’s nothing to this “presidential year” fetish. Let’s 
bury it in an unmarked grave, mates, alongside of the belief 
that swamp air is the cause of malaria. 
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How 1928 Looks in the Mystic Crystal Ball 


VEN though the ostrich detests companionate marriage 

and stays hitched for life, he is a fool. He won’t 
face facts. Being of the West, we have our rightful share of 
exuberant optimism, but we don’t hide our heads in sand 
piles when a disagreeable fact comes along. Ostrich tactics 
have never yet saved anyone’s stern feathers. 

For some months business has been comparatively quiet. 
That’s a fact, but no cause for alarm. It should, however, 
induce us to look ahead and appraise the probable course 
of events in 1928 with eyes that are neither jaundiced nor 
covered with the pink glasses of fatuous hopes. 

What do we see in the economic crystal ball? Look hard! 
There’s the iron and steel industry, toiling slowly upward, 
responding to the increased demands of the automobile 
makers, Ford in the lead.. With the huge Ford factories 
in full production again and the uncertainty as to Ford 
products and prices removed from the industry, the motor 
business and its related lines should pick up again. It was 
the drop in the automobile business that started the present 
slump, hence it is reasonable to assume that any improve- 
ment in the gas-buggy situation will spread in every direc- 
lion. 
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Look again. See that chap in overalls, with a rake in his 
hand and a scowl on his face? That’s the farmer. He’s mad, 
but not quite as mad as he was a year ago. Why? Because 
he can buy a little more this year than he could last. The 
price of cotton, wheat, beef, fruit and other things he sells 
is a little higher, the goods he has to buy are a little cheaper 
than they were a year ago. But in the distribution of the 
loaves and fishes he is still way behind us city chaps. Gosh 
all hemlocks, if we could only bring his buying power up 
to ours, wouldn’t we all be rolling in wealth! Think of the 
orders for stuff that would be pouring in everywhere if the 
forty-million farm population had twice as much money to 
spend as it has now! For your own good, give the demand 
for farm relief a sympathetic ear. 

The big textile industry probably won’t change much 
during the coming year. If the output of higher-priced 
cotton goods should shrink a little, silk and wool will take 
up the slack. It’s a cinch that the 120 million Americans, 
the farmers included, will have to be clothed and shod as 
usual in 1928; the condition of the clothing and shoe busi- 
ness next year will depend largely on dad’s state of mind. 
If he loosens up a little despite the presidential-year bogey, 
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HUMORIST PUTS OVER A FAST ONE 


The man with the horn-like projection on the side of his 
head 1s none other than Will Rogers, the rope-twirling 
humorist. When he bites down on a joke he usually cracks 
open atruth. Here he is laughing off an across-the-continent- 
and-back-air trip. He left Burbank, Cal., at 7:40 o'clock 
Tuesday morning and arrived in New York Wednesday at 
midnight; left New York Thursday at one p. m. and was 
back home at 4:50 Friday afternoon 
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FOXY, WHAT? 
If you ask little Thelma Read of Kalispel, Montana 
She will tell you that blue-fox puppies make excellent 
playfellows. Her father manages the Monte Carlo 
fox farm so there are plenty of baby foxes about 
COURTESY OP GOLDA G. LAWSON 





ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER 
The litile retriever’s mother nursed this lion cub up to its 
present 250 pounds. And now when Mother Retriever wants 
to go out the lion takes good care of the puppy as anyone look- 
ing at this picture can see. The affectionate stepbrothers 
here shown are the property of Mrs. Nancy Lee Nannetti 
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THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT 
The two tobacco plants shown are the result of an experi- 
ment at the University of California. The tall plant was 
treated with x-rays while the short one was allowed to grow 
naturally. Professors T. H. Goodspeed and A. R. Olson. 


are seen about to make a deduction tnrexNaTIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 
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42 
this line should do normally well. The outlook for the basic 
industries in 1928 is encouraging at this time, but you can’t 
buy things with encouragement. That takes cash. The 
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The Come-Back of the Rec 


HREE or four years ago you couldn’t give away a 

piece of farm land on most Reclamation Service proj- 
ects, even though you tied the gift with a pink ribbon and 
threw in a basketful of trading stamps. It’s different now, 
though. When the Reclamation Service last spring opened 
to entry 122 farm units on Wyoming’s North Platte project, 
251 qualified applicants, each one possessing at least $2000 
clear, having two years’ farm experience and good testi- 
monials as to industry and character, competed for the land 
in the first ten days. Of 148 farm units on the Klamath 
project, Oregon, all but ten had been allotted within three 
months after the opening, seventy settlers were building 
homes on their allotments and ten families were asking for 
the remaining seven units. 


These are merely a few samples of what is going on. But 
Americas Conseremeec. 1s 


HEN President-elect Harding announced his inten- 
tion of placing the Interior Department in charge of 
his Senate friend, Albert B. Fall, this publication immedi- 
ately, raucously and vociferously protested against the ap- 
pointment and asked for Secretary Fall’s resignation as 
soon as he took office. SUNSET maintained that Fall was 
most eminently unfitted for the post of guardian of the 
public domain because of his record in New Mexico and 
because he frankly and openly advocated the give-it-away- 
in-a-hurry policy in relation to public land. But there was 
no suspicion that Fall would in the giving away of public 
property proceed with sneering disregard of even the ordi- 
nary amenities. 
Harding’s administration is a dark chapter in American 
political history, so dark that no one has yet dared to tell 
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Soak ’Em 


EMEMBER the Julian Petroleum scandal that raised 

the temperature of the Los Angeles population to 120 
in the shade last summer? The leading figures in that scan- 
dal were S. C. Lewis, an oil promoter, president and con- 
trolling spirit of the Julian Petroleum Company by virtue 
of a gift of common stock from the notorious C. C. Julian, 
and his chum, bosom friend and confidential associate, 
Jake Berman alias Jack Bennett. Under their regime the 
Julian Petroleum Corporation followed the example of 
Pancho Villa, set up a printing press which ground out fake 
stock certificates with a par value of about two hundred 
million dollars. These fake certificates were used by Ber- 
man and Lewis as “security” for loans and in pool operations 
totaling probably a hundred million dollars. Both these 
men are indicted on various counts. 

The indictments were returned in June. Berman fled, 
surrendering after a European tour four months later. In 
October the court, at the request of the prosecution, post- 
poned the Julian Pete trials until January. From the news- 
paper reports of the statements made to the court it appears 


This 


T least forty thousand American homes are worried 
over the mental deficiency of little Johnny or Mary, 
of Joe or Bess. Unnumbered fathers are tossing sleeplessly, 
countless mothers are shedding secret tears because they 
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cash is in the pocket of the average citizen. If he feels safe 
enough to spend more, 1928 will be better than its predecaag 
sor. It’s all in the mind. 
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lamation Service Projects 


how did the change come about? Improved farming 
conditions, of course, were of primary importance in stim-— 
ulating the demand for cheap irrigated land. Of equal 
importance, though, was the work of Dr. Elwood Mead, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, who brought about an 
elimination of poor land from the projects, who worked — 
out a feasible policy of paying the construction charges on 
the basis of the acre-value of the annual crops and who 
instituted a wise, farsighted colonization policy. 

The present condition of the Reclamation Service projects 
demonstrates the wisdom of choosing a strong, able, ex- 
perienced man for a difficult job and giving him a free hand 
in the doing. With such a policy even a government under- 
taking can “be removed from the rocks and maaan in deep 
water. 


on Abi Sas Again 


the full truth. Next to Daugherty and Forbes, Fall was the 
most important of the looters. Already the United States 
Supreme Court in two civil actions has branded him as a 
“faithless public servant,” characterized the naval-oil 
leases he gave Sinclair and Doheny as being conceived 
fraudulently and ordered the oil lands returned to the public 
domain. And now Fall’s trial with Harry Sinclair, the oil 
corsair, is marked by charges of attempted jury-fixing.. 
Apparently somebody forgot that Daugherty is no lone 
attorney general. 

It doesn’t make much difference whether Fall is sent to 
the penitentiary or to New Mexico. The important aspect of 
the case is the renewal of public interest in the oil scandals. 
The prosperity stupor seems to be leaving the American 
civic conscience. May this conscience function normally soon! 
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ker With Theme Later 


that the postponement was agreed to by the receivers of 
the Julian company because they were hoping to recover 
much money from the lenders who were paid usurious inter- 
est by Lewis and Berman, but that this recovery was based 
on the “co-operation” and the memory of Lewis and Ber- 
man. It also appears from the guarded statements that 
this “co-operation” is not being given as wholeheartedly 
as the receivers expected. 

It’s bad policy to turn the courts of justice into a collec- 
tion agency. If they are to serve in this role, it would be 
far better and more effective if the Los Angeles district 
attorney would bring the defendants to trial, do his best to 
convict them and, if successful, make the length of the 
sentence depend on the degree of co-operation and the size 
of the restitution. Soak ’em first and dicker with ’em after- 
ward. If the forty thousand Julian Pete victims will recom- 
mend this course to Asa Keyes, the district attorney of Los 
Angeles county, in sufficient numbers, he may be induced 
to change his tune and use the sledge hammer instead of 
velvet gloves. Hammer hard! 
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of a ““Word-Blirad= 2 @hild 


are afraid that they have brought into the world defective 
children, boys and girls who are unable to learn to read or 
write. Every school is burdened with children of this kind; 
too many of them know well that this inability to learn to 
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SPEAKING OF QUEENS 
Iss a Dong, one of the contestants for queen of the 
Miss Ella Dong the contestants for q if 
Chinese “Feast of the Magnificent Lion” held recently in 
San Francisco 1s here shown using the Chinese adding 
machine to count up her votes 
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HE KNOWS HIS PHILIPPINES 
David P. Barrows, former president of the Uni- 
versity of California and Chief of Education in 
the Philippines was recently mentioned as a 
candidate for the post of Governor-General of the 

Philippines to succeed the late General Wood 
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SENATOR BORAH RIDES HIS HOBBY 
Here we have Senator William E. Borah of Idaho astride 
his favorite cob, “Jester”. The horse seems rather proud 
of his distinguished rider and perhaps he hopes someday to 

live in the presidential stables 
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SMILE A WHILE! 


The young playmates above are none other than Howard 
Marcus and his dog, Lindy von Biesenthal. “Lindy” 
recently flew from California to Utah to participate in 
the annual “pet show’ of the Wasatch school, Salt 
Lake. Howard 1s the son of Louts Marcus 
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read or write brands them as mentally defective, and thou- 
sands of them have become real mental defectives and have 
gone to swell the number of those confined in institutions. 

Now that particular form of misery and suffering will 
shortly disappear through the patient work of two scien- 
tists, Dr. Grace Fernald and Dr. Helen Keller of the Uni- 
versity of California who after ten years of research in Los 
Angeles announce that ‘‘word-blindness” occurs usually in 
otherwise perfectly normal children and can be cured easily 
ina short time. They have discovered that by co-ordinating 
muscular movements, ocular and oral impressions in the 
constant tracing of written words by ‘“‘word-blind” children 
the blind spot can be bridged and the children can be taught 
to read and write without particular trouble. 

Just recently the two scientists applied their system to 
two boys who had already been certified to an institution 
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for the insane. In five months they re-educated these | 
boys, enabled them to make astonishing progress in thei 
school work and graduate at the head of their classes. 
Another “incurable” boy was returned to the second grade 
to be re-educated under the new system. Six months afte 4 
his return to school he was in the eighth grade and graduated 
as an honor-student. Over three hundred Los Angeles” 
school children, hitherto considered mentally defective 
because they could not learn to read or write, are now being — 
re-educated and reclaimed from a life of torment by Dr. 
Helen Keller, loaned to the Los Angeles schools by the 
University of California. Imagine the joy that will flood 
these three hundred homes when the stigma of inferiority 
is removed from these children. If the city of Los Angeles — 
contains more than 300 of these unfortunates, then there 
must be at least 40,000 in the rest of the United States. 
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Why Not Shoot All Navy Critics at Sunrise? 


T= story of the ten superfluous navy yards on the 
Atlantic Coast is as stale as the original Ford joke. 
Everybody knows it. Almost twenty years ago Congress- 
man Frear of Wisconsin, investigating the contents of the 
congressional pork barrel, fished out these useless, money- 
eating navy yards and held them up to public view along- 
side of the rivers-and-harbors pork. He showed then that 
the Navy did not want this salt pork, that a reduction in 
their number had been recommended many times by the 
Navy, but that the log-rolling tactics of the Congressmen 
in whose districts the useless yards were located, kept them 
alive and hungry. 

Why, then, should the Navy Department come down 
like a sea-going tank on Admiral Magruder for reminding 
the public that there is immense waste in this situation? 
Speaking confidentially and just among us outsiders, it’s 
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More Trouble for Political 


| ee June the citizens of Los Angeles decided that 
the machine of Kent Parrot, political boss of the Angel 
City, was primarily responsible for the rising tide of special 
assessments that threatened to engulf the holdings of thou- 
sands of small property owners. Therefore the sovereign 
citizens went to the polls and kicked nearly all of Parrot’s 
men out of the city council. 

In November San Francisco likewise connected the toe 
of its boot with the seat of the pants worn by a political 
boss who had become overly ambitious. Sheriff Tom Finn 
of San Francisco—the city, by the way, has a combined 
city-and-county government and needs a sheriff about as 
badly as the Navy needs more admirals—was a towel 
bearer of the Schmitz-Ruef gang that plundered the city 
after the 1906 earthquake. By dint of perserverance and 
industry he established himself as hereditary sheriff and 
self-appointed political boss, dispensing even federal patro- 
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Bounty Money and 


ir your state paying liberal bounties for dead coyotes, 
wolves, mountain lions and similar predatory animals? 
If it is disbursing the taxpayer’s money for this purpose, ask 
your legislature to stop it. Bounty money is just waste, 
says the Biological Survey, because it does not accomplish 
anything. Minnesota, for instance, has paid a bounty on 
wolves for nearly fifty years during which time almost a 
million and a quarter of the state’s money has gone to 
hunters, yet the wolf population does not decrease. Year 
after year the same amount, around a hundred thousand 
dollars annually, is spent for wolf bounties, indicating that 
the supply is being maintained. 

Under the state bounty system the hunters would be 
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possible, even probable that Admiral Magruder would have 
been patted on the back by the satraps of the Navy De- 
partment if he had confined his cutting remarks to the 
superfluous navy yards. But when he extended them to the © 
superfluous admirals, when he pointed out the overstaffed 
condition of the navy, he stepped on the shoal-water corns 
of many permanently anchored sailors. 

That’s our guess as to the reasons for the instant punish- 
ment of the literary admiral. The Navy does not like to 
see its own skeleton paraded publicly; Congress would 
rather cover its share of the pork barrel with discreet 
silence. Between the two the Navy waste will probably be 
continued, the useless Atlantic navy yards and the super- 
fluous admirals will remain in service and the Pacific coast 
won’t get the new navy yard urgently required for the 
national defense. 
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Bosses on the Pacific Coast 


nage with a discriminating hand. This fall he believed he 
saw an opportunity to extend his power. James Rolph 
had been mayor of San Francisco for sixteen years. Finn 
believed the fickle public was ready for a change, so he 
trotted out a candidate of his own against Rolph, whereupon 
the Rolph forces brought out their own candidate for sheriff 
against Finn, gave wide publicity to Finn’s record, defeated 
him for sheriff and wiped the floor with the boss and his 
candidate for mayor. 

Unfortunately Union Labor strongly supported Matthew 
Brady, the present district attorney whose fitness for the 
office was questioned by the bar association. San Francisco 
will have to put up with him for four years more. 

It may look at times as though the civic conscience were 
completely paralyzed, but the paralysis vanishes as soon 
as decent newspapers hammer the story of the true condi- 
tions home to their readers. 


r r 


Wolf. Birth Control 


foolish if they destroyed the source of their revenue. They 
don’t, according to the Biological Survey. Many of them 
deliberately set free a trapped female wolf or coyote about 
to have a litter of pups; part of every litter dug up out of 
dens is allowed to grow up; at one time coyotes were 
actually bred in captivity in order to collect the bounty in 
large chunks. 

California has succeeded in bringing about a remarkable 
reduction in the number of mountain lions, but not through 
the payment of bounties. The Golden State hired a pro- 
fessional hunter by the year to go out and kill lions. This 
system is recommended to other Western states that may 
still be paying ineffective bounties. 
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ARMSTRONG, IN THE TACOMA NEWS-TRIBUNE 


The Supreme Judgment! 





BRONSTRUP, IN THE SAN PRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


Running Wild! 
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DING, IN THE LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 


Why Good Men Don’t Go Into Politics in Mexico 
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GALE, IN THE LOS ANGEL 


Don’t Worry, There’s Enough for Both! 
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N winter when wind and rain sweep 
across Puget Sound, navigating a 
fourteen-foot boat is not always an 
easy undertaking, even for an ex- 
perienced seaman; yet this is the 
daily task of Alice Emel, twenty-two- 
year-old girl of Coyle, Washington. 
~ Miss Emel is Uncle Sam’s only girl 
“mailman”? who delivers by water. In a 
fourteen-foot steel boat equipped with an 
out-board motor she carries mail to the 
dozen families living at Seabeck, Wash- 
ington. Seabeck, situated on Hood Canal 
three miles across the Sound from Coyle, 
would be entirely isolated from news of 
the world were it not for Miss Emel. And 
because she hates to disappoint them she 
often makes a rather risky voyage. 

‘Sometimes,’ she said modestly, “when 
the weather is bad and the water looks 
dangerous I am tempted to stay home, 
but when I think of my people waiting 
anxiously ior their letters and newspapers 
I put on my ‘regalia’ and go.” 

During the rainy season Miss Emel 
wears a complete waterproof outfit to 
protect her from the rain and waves which 
would otherwise drench her from head to 
foot. When asked why she handles such 
a job she replied that she needs the in- 
come. 

“Work is scarce here in Coyle,” she 
said. “I wanted to take vocal lessons, and 
this was the only job I could get to earn 
money.” 

A year and a half ago the Government 
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Uncle Sam’s Sea-going 
Mail-maid 


A Baby’s Record-breaking 
Mileage 


A Distinguished Volcanologist 
Oregon's First Woman Fudge 
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asked for bids to handle the route. Miss 
Emel put in her bid and got the job in 
competition with several men. They 
laughed at her when she said she expected 
to make the trip through summer and 
winter in a boat with an out-board motor. 
But she laughs at them now, for, since she 
began, only once has the weather pre- 
vented her from covering the route. 
“Yes, ve had some hard trips,’ she 
confessed. ‘‘At times the water has been 
so rough that it took me over two hours 


@ Alice Emel 1s the only girl who delivers 
mail for Uncle Sam by water. Her route 
is from Coyle, Washington, to Seabeck, 
three miles across the Hood Canal. It’s a 


dangerous job in winter storms but Miss 
Emel says she needs the money for a 
musical education 





to make the round. But so far, whenever 
I have started, I’ve always got there. 

“One day everybody warned me not to 
go. There had been a heavy storm the 
night before and the wind was still high. 
When I left they stood watching from the 
dock expecting to see me swamped. I got 
about a quarter of the way across when a 
big roller caught up with me and washed 
over the stern. It didn’t do much damage 
except that it tore the lead from the spark 
plug and killed the motor. I drifted help- 
lessly for a half-hour trying to fix it. 
Every time I’d lay down my oar to give 
attention to the motor the boat would 
veer around in the trough of the waves 
and scoop water. 
would have happened if a government 
patrol boat hadn’t come. They pulled 
up alongside and sheltered me from the 
wind while I fixed the motor. They 
wanted me to turn back but I wouldn’t. 
I guess they thought I was stubborn. 
Anyway, they were nice to me, because 
they followed all the way across to see 
that I arrived safely. Whenever I have a 
hard trip like that I always feel repaid 
when I see how glad my people are to get 
their mail.” 

In 1925 Miss Emel represented the 
State of Washington in a national beauty 
contest. So perhaps the mail is not the 
only welcome attraction for Seabeck folks 
when they see her boat come bouncing 
over the waves. 

Kari Eucene GeruHarpt. 





This Merry Maid is a Sea-faring “Postman” 
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Sailor ahoy! 
medal on him for winsomeness. 
medal for mileage. 


We would like to pin a 
Also a 
Name, David George 
Lough. Born on a ship. Two-and-a-half 
years old. Has traveled 32,000 nautical miles. 
A potential pirate, too—nobody knows how 
many hearts he has already stolen 


OME men go to sea when they are 

very young, but two-and-a-half- 
year-old David George Lough has been at 
sea all his life. He was born aboard the 
steamship Scottish Minstrel, of which his 
father, A. N. Lough, is master, and his 
mother has been making her home aboard 
with her husband for several years. 

Little David has covered 32,000 nauti- 
cal miles and has been either carried or 
has walked ashore in seven foreign coun- 
tries. Quite a record, and one believed 
to be without an equal. Sailors aboard 
the Scottish Minstrel consider the boy a 
real pal, and during their spare time play 
and romp with him over the decks in his 
games. They make toys for him, and he 
has several miniature sailing vessels worth 
considerable money that they have made 
for him. He is a good seaman and now 
walks over the decks in all kinds of 
weather. A glimpse at the picture would 
denote that he has already acquired 
“sea-legs.” 

The child was born when the vessel was 
near Los Angeles. When he is old enough 
to attend school he will be taken ashore to 
acquire education other than seamanship. 

Juxian F. Haas. 


Cw) 
as el may not know it, but the 


United States owns more vol- 
canoes than does any other country, and 
Dr. T. A. Jaggar of the Volcano Observa- 
tory in Hawan, with the U. S. Geological 
Survey, is recognized as the best authority 
on volcanoes in the world today. Active 
volcanoes have a “‘pulse’’ for which there 
has been invented a device that records 
every movement within them. Dr. Jaggar 
invented the device, and the United States 
Government is sending him to Alaska, to 
California and to various Island posses- 
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Interesting Westerners 
sions to install these “pulse-taking”’ 
devices known scientifically as  seis- 
mographs, that accurate records may 
be kept of how the mountains behave 
over periods of time. 

Dr. Jaggar and the Government can 
use these records to ascertain when 
and where there is to be an upheaval, 
and with that information warnings 
will be broadcast. 

There are four hundred and twenty- 
five active volcanoes in the world 
today but the only active one in the 
United States is Mount Lassen in the 
northern part of California, and Dr. 
Jaggar says that this mountain is the 
hardest and biggest problem that the 
United States Geological Survey ever 
undertook to study, pointing out that 
it has a violent eruption but once 

, every hundred years or so. But while 
Lassen is now alone in activity in the 
United States, Dr. Jaggar will tell you 
that the probabilities for upheavals 
are quite as great from Mounts 
Shasta, Rainier and Hood or other 
dormant volcano-formed mountains 
in California. 

Dr. Jaggar began scientific work as a 
professor at Harvard University, and dur- 
ing a volcanic eruption in Madagascar, 
Africa, was sent by the University and the 
Government to head an expedition for 
relief and for scientific study. He was 
sent to Japan to study Fujiama, and again 
to study causes of the last great earth- 
quake in Japan. 

He placed a seismograph at Mineral, 
near the base of Lassen, a year ago, and 
will install another at Viola on the north- 
ern side of this mountain. Within the 
next ten years he will have two more in- 


MOUNT LASSEN (CALIFORNIA) 
OBSERVATORY IN WINTER 
@ This station is located at Mineral, in 
Tehama County, at the foot of the mountain. 
Lassen 1s the only active volcano in the 
United States, and its pulse 1s accurately 
recorded by the seismograph in the cellar, 
unaffected by any violence of weather 


+7 
struments at Lassen, so that tt can be 
studied from north, south, east and 
west. He returned recently from Kodiak, 
Alaska, where he established another seis- 
mograph. ‘There is also one at Sitka. He 
has explored the Aleutian islands, report- 
ing much voleanie activity there. Because 
these islands are mainly uninhabited, very 
little notice has been given to their vol- 
canic disturbances. He calls them the 
“Jumping Mountains” because they bob 
up and down from the ocean level. 

Dr. Jaggar now makes his headquarters 
at Kilauea, Hawaii, where most of his re- 
search work 1s done, but he ts sent to every 
country in the world to further his studies. 
He knows as much about earthquakes as 
about volcanoes and there is never a quake 
or eruption of any import: ance anywhe te 
but that he is disp: atched immediate ‘Ly fora 
scientific report. Lester E. Larrerry. 


@ Dr. A. Jaggar, Jr., eminent geologist 
and volcanologist, a world-authority, with 
headquarters at Volcano House, Hawaii. 
His researches and reports to the United 
States Government, covering all volcanic 


quarters of the globe, have been of invaluable 
importance to science 
























This Famous Scientist Knows His Volcanoes 
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48 
A Lady on the Bench 


HERE are in Portland eminent 

jurists who find their relaxation 
in golf and in fishing, but only one in mak- 
ing pies. A highly commendable diver- 
sion, since Judge Mary Jane Spurlin ts of 
the persuasion of whom pies are just natu- 
rally expected. 

The first woman judge in Oregon took 
her seat on the District bench of Mult- 
nomah county the first day of April, 1926, 
to fill out the unexpired term of Judge 
Robert Diech. Seated in her comfortable 
office Miss Spurlin told me about it: 

‘An experience unique for me, and not 
anticipated, I assure you. It was trail- 
blazing for a woman to invade the Oregon 
bench, and pioneering has its hardships as 
well as its rewards. My personal reac- 
tions? I was not conscious of any. Seen 
in retrospect, the experience has been 
broadening. Not necessarily, though, 
does such experience harden one toward 
life or toward transgressors. It gives in- 
sight into underlying causes, and that in 
itself should create a greater understand- 
ing, a deeper sy mpathy—a healthy sym- 
pathy which can be made a constructive 
force differmg from one that is purely 
sentimental. 


AUNE STUDIO 
PHOTO 


“T was born near a village in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains in 
Virginia, the third in a family of nine 
children. There is a distinct advantage 
in being a member of a large family. It 
has a real educational value, for early and 
unconsciously one is taught the legitimate 
rights and the just limitations to the 
rights of others.” 

Miss Spurlin in her early years spent 
much of her time on a farm in the whole- 
some out-doors. For a year she taught 
in a country school where there were little 
children, in-between children, and boys 
and girls older and taller than herself. 
Then her family decided to move to Can- 
ada and Mary Jane went with them. Even 
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as a tall slender girl Miss Spurlin had 
academic leanings, | as can be attested by 
the fact that, having received a special 
invitation, she attended the first parlia- 
ment held in Edmonton. She attended 
Strathcona University at Edmonton, 
later taking a business college course, and 
for several years was stenographer and 
clerk in law and insurance offices. 
Fourteen years ago she came with her 
family to Portland. Always a volunteer 
worker in social, civic and political organi- 
zations and profoundly interested in adult 
education, she decided upon a course in 
the Northwestern College of Law. After 
matriculation she entered private law 
practice, taking any and all cases she 
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« Mary Jane Spurlin, Ore- 


Miss Spurlin began her career 
as teacher in a country school, 
graduating 
Northwestern College of Law. 
She is keenly interested in the 


cine duties 
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could conscientiously 
handle. Unsparing of | 
self and time and labor, 
she has won recognition 
quickly, a fact evidenced 
by her appointment to 
the bench early in her 
career. The judgeship 
meant more to Miss 
Spurlin than appeared 
on the surface. In regard 
to this achievement she said: 

“My appointment was an opening 
wedge only. Surely we shall see more 
women as judges in the state of Oregon. 
My own policy was to meet each situation 
as it arose, with an open mind. Each 
case is individual and as such I tried to 
deal with it.” Many difficulties beset the 
man or woman upon whom are thrust the 
responsibilities of administering a court. 
Miss Spurlin faced these with tact and 
wisdom, winning practically the unani- 
mous commendation of the Portland bar 
for efficiency as a district judge. She 
brought to the bench these important 
qualifications: a trained mind without 
bias, an uny ielding determination to work, 
and an instinctive feeling for honesty. 
She has exceptionally keen perception in 
the oe of lying. 

Say, bo, tell that judge the whole truth, 
whether it’s for you or against you, then 
take your chances,” one offender passed 
on to another, “for no lie will ever get by!” 

And a crowded docket for the last term 
of her office is evidence of the respect for 
her ability, won from her colleagues. 

Miss Spurlin is keenly interested in the 
education of women to their civic duties. 
She conducts classes through the League 
of Women voters where, if you are con- 
cerned in arriving at a solution of some of 
our political problems, she will give you 
the benefit of her years of specialized 
training. She is a member of the Sorop- 
timist Club, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, a member of the Child 
Welfare Commission and of the National 
League of W omen Voters, vice-president 
of the Woman’s Convalescent Home and 
president of the Confederation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Born a Virginian, Miss Spurlin might 
have been expected to lead the conven- 
tional life of the southern woman. Instead 
she has elected to carry high courage into 
wider and more diversified fields, and by 
earnestness of purpose, feminine refine- 
ment and great ability, she has won the 
approval of men. 

Lean Ittince THompson. 


woman judge. 
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Camera -shy Westerners 


HE Indian squaw has taken her 

place in the ranks of the new 
woman movement, and like her pale-face 
sisters has invaded the field of commerce. 
But, business woman though she be, she 
has not forgotten all ancient taboos. 
Though she covets tourist cash she cannot 
endure tourist kodaks. Hence the shawl- 
shrouded faces of these Santa Clara pueblo 
pottery vendors who offer their lustrous 
black wares on the grass beside the New 
Mexico Art Museum at Santa Fé. Note 
the sun-shades. They also are of emer- 


gency service when cameras appear. 
H. H. Stawson. 


H. H. S. PHOTO 
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‘The West a¢ Washington 


eA Sketch Which Concerns 
Itself With One of the 
’Unelected Rulers of These 
Times in These Powerful 
United States of Americ: 


OBODY has ever succeeded 

in writing government into 

constitutions, laws and ad- 

ministrative regulations. Of 

course, you couldn’t put 
men into documents, but the documenta- 
tion can never record the actualities of 
government. There always has been and 
always will be an unrecorded, if not un- 
seen, government. And that need 
not be said in any sinister sense. 
Governments are not abstractions 
bounded by ether. They are 
always in contact with realities 
and men. They act and are acted 
upon. There is nothing in organic 
law or in statutes that defines 
their reactions. These are often 
profound—and, so, the causative 
agents of those reactions become, 
in effect, a part of government. 

Subject to the foregoing ex- 
planation, this sketch purposes to 
concern itself with one of the 
unelected rulers of these times 
in these powerful United States of 
America. He came out of the 
West, he resides in New York and 
he acts largely in Washington. 
He rules the air, and therefore 
becomes part of government by 
the inescapable effects of what he 
does. We present, then, Merlin 
Hall Aylesworth, so recorded in 
the birth certificate but commonly 
known as “Deac,” president of 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

“Deac” began his career, quite 
unconsciously, by selecting a min- 
ister and a college president for 
father, for we have it, on the 
authority of “Who’s Who” that 
the children of such men have a 
mortgage on distinction. His early 
environment was a bit of a handi- 
cap, for it wasn’t quite western 
enough, although to eastern eyes 
Towa and California are neighbors. 
But before it was too late the 
family moved to Colorado, and the boy 
was educated in Colorado Agricultural 
College, Colorado University, Denver 
University and somewhat in wild and 
woolly, though not exactly western, 
University of Wisconsin, with some finish- 
ing touches at Columbia University 
(though that should not be held against 
him by broad-minded westerners?) When 
he finished with Columbia he was a lawyer 
by profession. With such a complete 
engineering education, it is not surprising 
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that soon after he entered active life in 
his home state he was appointed chairman 
of the Colorado Public Utility Commis- 
sion. At this time he was barely twenty- 
eight years old. He succeeded so well in 
regulating the power interests that they 
concluded that it would be well to have 
him do his regulating from within instead 
of from without. Consequently he was 
“induced to devote himself,’ in the 
words of a not too impartial biographer, 
“to devote himself,’ mind you, to public 
relations work, as an executive of the 
Utah Power and Light Company, with 
many plants in Utah and Idaho and 
headquarters at Salt Lake City.” 

That was about the time when great 
corporations began to do away with 
publicity agents and supersede them with 
“directors of public relations” further 





Merlin Hall Aylesworth, President of the 
National Broadcasting Company 


entitled as vice-presidents. Sometimes 
the occupant of the job was changed, but 
more often the change of title was quite 
suficient. All men are born free and 
equal but they like to “do business with 
headquarters.” Many a genius of public 
relations has failed for lack of a resound- 
ing designation. The press agent who 
couldn’t put over a personal item on the 
society page has found himself writing 
editorials after the attachment of a re- 
splendent title. Anyway, the public 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 
SuNSET’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


relations of the Utah Power and Light 
Company became so powerful and en- 
lightened under the regime of the ag- 
grandized director of public relations, 
that the directors of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association fancied that he 
might be of great help in boosting. their 
organization into public favor.. The 
fancy was converted into a substantial 
employment contract, and Merlin, the 
public relations magician, was translated 
from Salt Lake City to New York, as 
manager of the N. E. L. A. Again, a 
more spacious title turned the trick. For 
does not his biographer record: 
“Since 1919 the National Electric 
Light Association has become the 
leading organization of the kind 
in the world?” Nobody associates 
it with sordid self-seeking greater 
profits, better franchises, higher 
rates and larger dividends. On 
the contrary, it is now universally 
accepted as a_pro-bono-publico 
body whose mission is to keep 
public utilities “working harmo- 
niously, and in responsive touch, 
with public sentiment and expec- 
tations.” What could be nicer? 


N the meantime a great new 

industry had been growing 
up, quite unsuspected by our 
hero—the radio industry. It 1s 
a publicity industry, if there ever 
was one, and the most public part 
of it is the broadcasting end. Its 
publicity is inherent and auto- 
matic. It can not function with- 
out publishing itself. It is its 
own advertising. Universal, but 
potentially universal in_ self-de- 
structive as well as beneficial 
publicity. 

It would never do to let such an 
engine of publicity run wild; it 
might harm the dear public. A 
council of public benevolence was 
held by the great corporations 
affected by the development of 
radio, for the purpose of protect- 
ing the public from any evil in- 
cidence of their own activities. 
Such are the noble times in which 
we are privileged to live! The 
council unanimously voted that the man 
to manage their National Broadcasting 
Company was none other than our “Colo- 
rado boy” of less than forty. He ad- 
mitted that he knew nothing about radio 
on the technical side, but what is technic 
compared with public relations wizardry? 
Technicians are made, but successful 
directors of public relations are born— 
and the birthrate is low, appallingly low, 
when you consider how much public 
(Continued on page 61) 
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New, but Old 


in 


Norman Beach's 


Normandy Cottage 


Architecture in California 


G ANY an artist, resenting the 
studied symmetry and com- 
mercial standardization of 
present-day methods, finds 
in the architecture of his 
home the only opportunity 
to voice the irrepressible 
joy of living which fills his 
soul. A cottagein Normandy, 
centuries old, furnished the 
inspiration for the archi- 
tectural expression of Nor- 
man Beach's artistic in- 
dividuality—long, sweeping, 
lop-sided roof lines, deep-set, 
narrow glass slits, bracketed 
front porch roof shelters, odd- 
Shaped thin closet lights, 
stained wooden storm win- 
dows tucked close up under 
the eaves, and a Norman 
pigeon-house atop the side 
gable peak. With its art- 
lessly arranged planting and 
consequent satisfying tout 
ensemble, could even an art- 

ist's heart desire more? 


Own 


ETAIL of a decorative front 
window. A dash of color in 
the leaded glass coat of arms 
adorning this window lends 
just that touch of distinction 
required to lift 1t above the or- 
dinary conception of windows 


Home 
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Western 


OMES of the Spanish style are 
particularly adaptable to Cali- 


fornia climate and scenery, aside 
from their association with the state’s 
early history. The one shown here ex- 
emplifies this architecture in an especially 
consistent and pleasing manner. With 
its walled-in garden, red tile roof and plain 
white walls of stucco, finished with a wood 
trim about the windows and elsewhere in 
green and dark brown, together with the 
outside stairway rising to a small recessed 
balcony, it presents an uncommonly at- 
tractive street appearance. It is the resi- 


HE Spanish tradition 
in early California 
architecture is ex- 
pressed with delightful 
simplicity in the street 
view (above) of this 
interesting home. Walls 
are plain white stucco, 
roof red-tiled, wood 
trim green and brown. 
The stairway rises to a 
recessed balcony. Out- 
side doors are of heavy 
oak 


USTIC weather -re - 
sisting furniture in- 
vites the year round to 
the patio within two 
rear-extending wings. 
An effective note 1s 
the matching colors of 
awnings, umbrella and 
swing-seat 


ARCHITECT 
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dence of Mr. and Mrs. J. FE. Fenn, Beverly 
Hills, California. 

The patio, embraced within rear-ex- 
tending wings, is paved with stone, laid in 
cement. Rustic, weather-resisting furni- 
ture, with a bright-colored garden um- 
brella and a swing-seat of the same colors 
—both matching the window awnings— 
combine to give it a charming atmosphere 
and make it an enjoyable and inviting 
place for spending mornings or afternoons 
during California’s long rainless season, 
and an ideal place to sun one’s self between 

(Continued on page 76) 
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CT HE dining-room, as seen from 


IQ 


the entrance hall, through a 


broad, open arch. Directly off 


from it, on the right, lies the 
rear patio, accessible through 
glass doors. In the dining- 
room, reception hall and living- 
room, all inside doors are of 
southern gum and all wood trim 
15 of Oregon pine, both doors and 
trim being finished in dark 
brown. Outside doors are of 
oak, but similarly finished. As 
in the hall and living-room, the 
lighting fixtures in the dining- 
room are of black wrought-iron 
and the walls are light gray 


ROM the reception hall rises the 
stairway to the second-floor 
rooms, and directly over the 


front door, which 1s of arched 


design, 15 an interesting inside 
balcony effect. Both the stairway 
and the balcony have hand- 
wrought tron railings, and the 
hall’s lighting is provided by a 
patr of tall standard lamps, also 
of hand-wrought iron. Deep red 
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and risers 
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Western 


GARDEN, to be fully satisfac- 

tory, should be something more 

than a thing of beauty to the eye. 
It should possess tangible allurements for 
comfort, that one may spend within it 
every possible leisure moment, thus com- 
bining enjoyment of its beauty with the 
profit that results from outdoor healthful- 
ness. The garden retreat of Lee A. Phillips 
in Los Angeles, shown in the above illus- 
tration, serves such a purpose charmingly 
and excellently. It is designed as a de- 
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tached pergola, with four corner pillars 
constructed of brick, the overhead frame- 
work comprised of the usual pergola beams 
and crosspieces. Over this framework is 
spread a heavy mantle of climbing roses 
which shade the interior quite completely. 
It is floored with brick and invitingly 
furnished with weather-resisting seats. 
Not only is this retreat an ornamentation 
to the grounds. It provides a genuinely 
enjoyable place in. which to rest or 


read. CUA. IB: 


Pottery 
Far 
made 
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Hopi 
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A Talking Bous 


On the very stamping grounds of the 
now radical Chinese, the question of for- 
eign extraterritorial privileges will be 
debated with American mission schools 
and British national universities. In Ma- 
nila the youths will consider Philippine 
independence with native students of the 
University of the Philippines on Novem- 
ber 25. 

Speaking engagements have been ar- 
ranged before university and radio audi- 
ences in Colombo, Ceylon, and at Cal- 
cutta, Lucknow, Rangoon and Bombay, 
India, upon subjects such as “Political 
America,” ‘The International Mind,” 
“America and Prohibition,” “Happiness 
in the Steel Age,” and other economic, 
political and social topics. During a week 
in India, the boys will have time to ob- 
serve the causes of ferment in this trouble- 


(Continued from page 15) 


facilitating more humorous, spontaneous 
and interesting expression of ideas, will 
be an innovation in many of these forensic 
events. Early next May the last contest 
will be held with the University of Nev- 
ada and thus will end, on the Pacific 
coast where it is now beginning, the first 
world debate tour of an American uni- 
versity—the first in history by college 
undergraduates. 

Oxford University sent a team of three 
graduates on an American tour in 1924. 
One of its members was Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, son of Great Britain’s recent 
prime minister. Just a year ago three 
graduates of the University of Sydney, 
Australia, averaging twenty-six years of 
age, toured America and eventually made 


team’s own needs as regards steamship 
connection? 

Outstanding students in the two upper 
classes desired places and undoubtedly 
the three gifted public speakers selected 
are distinguished representatives of their 
Alma Mater. Their capable minds have 
been guided by the spirit of idealism in 
international relations. All are ardent 
advocates of world peace. One won a 
high place in Pacific coast oratory com- 
petition upon the subject of the Federal 
Constitution and a northwest champion- 
ship on the subject of peace. Another 
took first place in the 1926 national inter- 
collegiate peace oratory contest with an 
address entitled “Shadows of Truth.” 

Hempstead is a senior in Journalism, a 
fact which partly explains why he saw 
from the beginning the value of the trip 


some phase of the _ British from an advertising standpoint. 
Empire. He is ee ie ols three 
: year varsity debater and orator, 

R. M. W. HICKMAN, Portrait member of Phi Kappa Psi, 
registrar at  Assuit Sigma Delta Chi, and Delta 
College, Egypt, has extended By S. BERT COOKSLEY Sigma Rho. As chairman of 
them an invitation to remain ‘ the forensic committee and 


awhile at Assuit, there to visit 
King Tut’s tomb, and_ the 
V illey of the Kings near his- 
toric Luxor and the Nile River. 

After a two weeks’ study 


There was always the locked door, the hidden room; 
He did not care to have you see 
Everything 


In the green gloom, 


general forensic manager at 
Oregon, he is business manager 
of the expedition. 

McCroskey, senior in the 
college of literature, science 


we Cin: hake TEE pitt eteis Be 


Stoop-shouldered and spare, 


tour of European nations, and the arts and aged twenty- 
Italy, Switzerland, France, His shoes making a brushing sound one is preparing for the law 
Germany, Belgium and_ the Through the leaves and his hair profession. He ts a three-year 
Netherlands, further debates debater and orator, and a 


Tumbling about like a small mound 
Of white flowers, he would go 
Walking over the hill roads 


will be held in Great Britain 
and Ireland during February 
1928. Formal agreements 


member of Phi Gamma Delta 
and Delta Sigma Rho. He 


won the faculty cup for being 


mailed to schools en route call 
for such questions as the can- 
cellation of allied war debts, the 
success or failure of democracy, 
the practicability of Prohibi- 
tion, and the relative merits of 
George Bernard Shaw and 
Henry Louis Mencken. The 
world may well have faith 
that the spirits of Gladstone, 
Disraeli and Burke or even of Woodrow 
Wilson if you please will smile on such 
scenes before conservative and _ critical 
English audiences. The quality of 
fair play, long an English characteristic, 
impels them to prepare these whimsical 
speeches on the great dramatic seer and 
our cynical literary prophet, thereby re- 
vealing some of the humor of life which 
both nations share. In Scotland, they 
are not arguing the cancellation of war 
debts, knowing full well the notorious 
heckling of speakers manifested at certain 
political meetings. Prohibition is far 
more appropriate at St. Andrews, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. So it is 
that in Shefheld and at the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Belfast, Ireland, the question to 
be unravelled is, * ‘Resolved, that democ- 
racy is a failure.” 

Before the Oregonians have made good 
their claim of debating around the civil- 
ized world they will participate next 
March and April in the major events ar- 
ranged with more than a score of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities across the 
continent. An original * ‘Oregon” system, 
involving periods of cross-questioning and 
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Smelling the cool wind and the sweet flow 
Of tree perfumes; he would hear the toads 
Take up their brisk song and the thicket 
Sparrows returning and the little band 

Of maples squeaking. Once a dead cricket 
Came back with him, wrapped in his warm 


separately and independently, a circuit 
of the globe. No work aside from de- 
bating was either contemplated or per- 
formed by them. 

Obstacles since the first correspondence 
was entered into two years ago seemed to 
assure failure of the enterprise. How was 
Mr. Hempstead, as General Forensic 
manager who conceived the idea, to get in 
touch with proper authorities, say in 
Australia or Scotland? How could the 
forensic committee composed partly of 
unimaginative professors used to dealing 
with a hard-headed, tight-fisted legis- 
lature, convince itself that the tour should 
be authorized by the student body and by 
the President of the University? Why not 
spend this money for an extensive local 
forensic program? Where could three ade- 
quately equipped student representatives 
be found who would be willing to sacrifice 
of their time, energy, and money, far in 
advance when it remained only a possi- 
bility? Was it not a herculean under- 
taking to blend a satisfactory schedule in 
so many different countries each having 
special school seasons and conditions and 
to conform the itinerary to the western 
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the best all-around man in the 
junior class of 1928. He has 
taken to the writing of poetry 
as an avocation. He captains 
the debate team. 


HOMPSON, who is 

twenty years of age, 
is a junior in pre-law, two- 
year debater and orator, and 
member of Phi Gamma Delta, and Delta 
Sigma Rho. His function is that of 
carrying on local negotiations en route. 

“Student ambassadors of good will’ 
they have been termed. It is the hope of 
each that the tour will be one of lasting 
benefit to the English speaking world, 
not so much because of what they say, 
but because of the precedent set. Their 
thoughts on international affairs may 
have little influence except as it moulds 
their own lives in the service of mankind, 
but if a precedent of friendly international 
debating encourages something more than 
academic discussions, then such meetings 
may be a future influence to be reckoned 
with. 

From their cradles these boys have 
lived in the land of the setting sun. It is 
the spirit of the pioneer that has urged 
them to develop their own university of 
travel. Is that spirit to emanate from 
them to the peoples with whom they come 
in contact? If so they have gone Horace 
Greeley one better. Their advice to 
young men will be: 

“Go around-the world, young man. Go 
around the world.” 


hand. 
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The 2. Millionth Buick 


joins its Brothers on the road 


A few weeks ago, Buick manufactured the 
two millionth Buick and thereby established 
the most spectacular production record in fine 
car history. 


Attainment of the two million mark is a note- 
worthy accomplishment in any motor car 
field; but it assumes epic proportions when 
considered in terms of a car of Buick caliber. 
Give thought, for a moment, to thedeeper, more 
significant phases of this Buick achievement: 
It took twenty years to produce the first mil- 
lion Buicks— and only four years to produce 


the second million— striking proof of the 
swift growth of Buick popularity. 

During this twenty-four year period, the mo- 
toring public has demonstrated its faith in 
Buick quality by investing almost three bil- 
lion dollars in Buick cars. 


In return, the two million Buicks have trav- 
eled scores of billions of carefree Buick miles. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


THE TWO MILLIONTH BUICK , 


BUILT * » 


Moreover, approximately 1,600,000 of the 
2,000,000 Buicks still serve their owners. 
These facts constitute a record of popularity, 
reliability and stamina not even remotely ap- 
proached by any other car—a record that be- 
comes still more impressive with each new 
Buick that goes forth upon the roads of America. 


Supreme value—overwhelming demand— 
then still greater value and still greater de- 
mand—have formed the wonder-working 
formula of Buick progress. And this progress 
still continues... 


The year just closed has been Buick’s biggest 
year. More people have bought Buicks during 
this period than during any other twelve 
months in Buick history. Buick volume, like 
Buick value, has risen to a new high mark! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


, THE TWO MILLIONTH BUICK 


Beyond the Tunnel 


was thinking as well as who had inspired 
that thought. But Pop had said you 
must not talk too much to strangers. If 
you did, you only hurt your own folks 
more. So she answered quietly: 

“Pop was home with Buddy all day. 

“And a you home with them, also?’ 

“No, ’ Mary Lou could have bitten 
out ees, tongue for that slip. Too late 
she saw the trap the soft spoken young 
man had set. 

“Where were you, Mary Lou?” 

There was no answer. Mary Lou could 
not answer truthfully without telling 
what she had seen and she had made up 
her mind never to do that. Nor could she 
lie. Mary Lou had never learned to lie. 
So she took refuge in stubborn silence. 
The stranger’s voice was gentle as he 
ple: ided: 

“For some reason, little girl, you don’t 
want to tell me where you were. Perhaps 
you saw something that frightened you. 
Is that so?” 

Still no answer. Mary Lou’s loyal 
heart remained steadfast to her code. If 
she told what she knew she would make 
trouble for Pop. She pressed her 
lips firmly as the nervous tears 
started. 

“Do you know,” the stranger 
asked, “that if I could Gad 2 
person who saw that wreck ee 
I would pay him a lot of money?” 
For the first time Mary Lou 
evinced interest in the persistent 
questioning. 

“Enough money for a mortgage 
and a bill?” she gasped. 

“Why, yes, I think so,” he 
answered. ‘There are many, 
many thousands of dollars to be 
paid to the person who can tell 
the railroad company just who 
those robbers were.” 


“And if I could tell that,” 
Mary Lou. said _ breathlessly, 
“could I go through the tunnel 


and see the world on the other 
side?” 

“Indeed yes,” the strange man 
agreed, ‘‘You would have a long 
ride on the train because you 
would Lave to tell your story to a 
man in a big stone building in 


the city.” 


ARY LOU’S 


shining now 


were 
with excite- 


eyes 


ment. 

“T know one of the men who 
robbed the train,” she said, “I 
saw him do it. But I won’t tell 
who it was until you give me the 
ride through the tunnel. You 
might forget.” 

The stranger got up from his 
chair. He seemed pleased, but there 
was a look in his eyes that Mary 
Lou could not fathom as he went 
to the door and called to Brant: 

“Better go after McCorkney. 
I'll take these children down to 
the railroad and wait for you. 
Don’t tell him what 1s wanted. I'll 
do what talking is necessary.” 
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One of Mary Lou’s hands grasped 
Buddy while the other curled trustfully 
around the stranger’s palm as they slipped 
and stumbled down the steep trail. Her 
heart beat happily at thought of seeing 
her dream world. And too, there would 
be money, as there should be in a dream 
world. The stranger had promised. And 
with money for the mortgage and the bill, 
Pop couldn’t get into trouble because of 
what Mary Lou would tell, she was sure. 
Because she was so excited and so happy, 
Mary Lou had to tell the friendly young 
man of her dreams. His eyes seemed 
weepy at parts of the story but he laughed 
gayly at Mary Lou’s ideas of Knights and 
Ladies in the world beyond the tunnel. 

“TIL be the Red Knight who protects 
the Princess,” he said, and made her 
promise to call him that. 

Mary Lou could hardly wait until Pop 
and the deputy joined them. She had 
never seen Pop so white-faced and silent 
and because she knew Pop disliked the 
deputy she wondered why they stayed so 
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Banks solves the family transportation problem 
to his own satisfaction and quite apparently to the satis- 
faction of the entire family —especially of the young chap 
The photo shows the family as they 
were tramping in the Mt. Baker region of Washington 


close together. At last the train came. 
The Red Knight helped Mary Lou and 
Buddy into one of the gorgeous cars, but 
Pop and the deputy were to ride in an- 
other, it seemed. Mary Lou was not sur- 
prised at anything. This was merely the 
realization of her dreams. Even the din- 
ing car, with its snowy napery and glitter- 
ing silver did not embarrass her, though 
her wildest plans had not envisaged such 
smiling black servitors as those who now 
anticipated her every wish. And in the 
funny little room at the end of the long 
car, Mary Lou sank into happy, dream- 
less sleep. 

Morning was just a continuation of the 
fairy tale. Mary Lou’s big eyes gazed at 
towered and battlemented buildings in 
calm recognition of old friends. She had 
known the dream city would be like this. 
And as the ferry boat drew toward the 
pier it was easy to imagine she was in a 
gondola drawn by swans. Always, the 
Red Knight was by her side; the deputy 
and Pop. stayed by themselves. Mary 
Lou was glad it was so. She did not like 
the deputy but she was too happy now to 

quarrel. 


FTER the great boat 

snuggled into its slip there 
was only a confused realization 
of being whirled at breathless 
speed through crowded, noisy 
streets and then Mary Lou found 
herself walking up the marble 
steps of a great castle, just as the 
Red Knight had promised. He 
guided her gently to a chair ona 
throne beside. a_ kindly, gray 
haired man who raised his right 
hand and said something that 
Mary Lou did not understand but 
was too polite to question. Pop 
and the deputy, side by side, as 
they had been since leaving the 
mountain, stood before her and a 
number of broad shouldered men 
were grouped around them. Now 
the Red Knight was speaking. 

“Tell us, Mary Lou,” he said 
softly, “Just what happened at 
the tunnel last Sunday.” 

And in the curious hush that 
spread through the great vaulted 
room, Mary Lou told from the 
beginning what she had seen. 
But at the last her voice was 
trembling slightly as she pointed 
a slim brown finger at the deputy 
and cried: 

“He’s the man who pulled the 
cloth from his face when he threw 
the sack into the automobile.” 

Brant would have jerked away 
but many men, Pop among them, 
seized him as though they had 
been waiting for just that. 

“Tt’s a lie!” the deputy shouted. 
““No one could tell a man’s feat- 
ures that far away.” 

The Red Knight smiled as he 
pulled something from his pocket 
and laid it on the table beside 
Mary Lou. 


“This is one of the most powerful 
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Who are these Investors? 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TEN years ago fifteen of the 
lamest corporations in the 
United States had 


approximately 500,000 stockholders. 


a total of 


Today the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company alone has more 


than 420,000 stockholders. 


This is an instance of the amazing 
growth of saving and investment that 
has taken place in this country. 


Who are these new investors? 


American Telephone and Telegraph 


stockholders come from every rank and 





file in every state, nearly every 
town and city, in the land. Me- 
chanics and merchants, teachers 
and bankers, laborers and lawyers— 
every station of life is represented in 
this investment democracy. And it is 
a democracy, for the average holding 1s 
only 26 shares. No one person owns 
as much as 1% of the total stock. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and its associated com- 
Bell 


the 


panies comprising the national 


Telephone System are owned by 


people they serve. 
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small telescopes I’ve seen,” he said. 


8 Beyond the Tunnel: 


had recognized at least one of the rob- 


found it on top of Spy Rock beside Mary bers. It will be no trouble to get the 


And after I had 


Lou’s barefoot tracks. 


talked with her for a while I knew she 


rest of them.” 
And then, with the faithful Red Knight 


Laird Stevens 


for a smiling guide, Mary Lou and Buddy 


and Pop went out of the castle to see all 
there was to see of the wondrous dream 
city around them. ‘ 





Clean Sharp Sand 


at the rail, girls in gay dance frocks and 
men in dinner jackets were jostled aside; 
Andrew’s broad shoulders clove a way 
for him through the press. Disdaining 
the gangway, he slid down a holdfast and 
dropped, light as any sailor, to the ten- 
der’s foredeck. 

An instant later he had cast off the 
bow line. Jerry spun the wheel and gave 
the racing engine a little more throttle. 
The tender slid forward in a long are, 
touched her rubstrake to the yacht’s 
fenders, rolled and was free. Jerry 
steadied her on a course straight for the 
blazing whaleboat. Only then did he 
find time to take stock of his companions. 

“Mabel! What are you doing here?” 

“The same as you, old thing! Count 
me in whenever Uncle Jimmy’s in trouble.” 

Jerry stole a second from his steering 
to glance back at her. She was clinging 
to a handrail, her pliant body swaying 
easily as the racing tender leaped at the 
low swell. The wind of their flight made 
her brown curls a wavy aureole in the dim 
light. He shook his head at her reprov- 
ingly. Old Andrew, watching them both, 
lifted his white mustache in a smile. 

Straight as an arrow Jerry held the 
leaping craft toward the burning boat. 
Then suddenly they were upon it and 
Jerry, slowing down, cut a circle about 
while Andrew shouted. Failing to hear an 
answer, Mabel added her anxious treble 
to Andrew’s bass roarings. 

“Jimmy! Ahoy, Jimmy!” the banker’s 
voice boomed out again like the big pipes 
of an organ. The tender swayed a little. 

“Here I am,” piped the policeman’s 
thin tones from the stern. 

“Why didn’t you answer me?” de- 
manded Mabel. 


os EEDED all my wind for swim- 
min’, thank ye kindly,” panted 
the old man. “Help me in, will you?” 

“Sons of guns threw a lighted cigarette 
in the engine room,” he growled, when 
Jerry and Thomas had dragged him 
aboard. ‘Done it a-purpose, too, soon’s 
they found out who I was. One of ’em 
recognized me. Then they ran, the dirty 
dogs. Place was swimming in gasoline, 
too.” 

“And left you there?” asked Mabel. 

“Sure. That’sasgoodawayo’ murdering 
a policeman as any.” 

“Murder!” gasped Andrew. “They 
meant to kill you! By Heaven, I’d like to 
run them down. I would!” The old 
fellow looked straight at Mabel. 

“What have I to do with it?” flashed 
the girl, standing very straight. ‘Go 
on! Are you afraid? I’m not!” 

“Yes, we are afraid,” Jerry answered 
for the banker. “Afraid for you.” 

“You’re cowards if you don’t try to 
catch them!” the girl flared, wrapping an 
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arm protectively about Uncle Jimmy’s 
shoulders. ‘Do you know who they were, 
Uncle Jimmy?” 

“Not for sure,” growled the policeman. 
“Think I’ve seen ’em once at Crescent 
Bay. But I’ll know ’em if we meet again, 
all four of em!” 

“There!” cried Mabel. “If we don’t 


chase them they’II get clear away.” 


“c OT very far, they won't!” 
chuckled Uncle Jimmy. “I shot 
their gas tank full of holes!”’ 

“That settles it, people!” cried Jerry. 
“Get your heads down; we’re going to 
travel. Got any weapons aboard?” 

“Pistol in slide beside the wheel,” 
snapped Andrew, rummaging in a tool 
locker. Jerry opened the slide and felt 
the comforting brown butt of an army 
automatic. “How about you?” 

““Here’s mine,” said Andrew, straight- 
ening up and displaying a short steel 
bar. “Thomas can take the boathook. 
Jimmy has his own.” 

“Fair enough. Somebody’ll have to 
tend the wheel, anyway.” 

Straightening the fleet craft on a course 
for the harbor mouth, Jerry opened the 
throttle to its widest. The engines re- 
sponded with a drumming like a machine 
gun battalion in action. 

“Are you sure they went outside?” 
bawled the engineer in Uncle Jimmy’s 
ear. The white chinwhisker waved an 
affirmative. 

“Sure. Strangers here. Nowhere else 
to go. Northward, prob’ly, heading for 
Crescent Bay. My guess is they’re rum- 
runner’s gunmen, hired special for this 
strike job. Say, you aint got a chew o’ 
tobacco in them clothes, have you?” 

Jerry laughed. “Make all secure, 
Thomas we’re going outside. Mabel, 
you and the owner get back in the cabin. 
If there’s shooting, lie down.” 

Mabel made a face at him. Otherwise 
she remained as before. 

Andrew took a hand. ‘Good idea!” 
he cried. “We'll make a double attack. 
I'll be the unexpected reinforcements at 
the critical moment. Come, girl!” 

They went aft together, the old man 
and the young woman, clinging to the 
handrails as the speeding tender rolled 
and plunged in the channel swell. Pres- 
ently the last of the markers was abeam. 
Jerry swung the boat around to the north. 
The water drummed against her thin 
skin; her engine boomed and _ roared; 
her whole frame and fabric quivered. 
Each low swell, rising under her cutwater, 
was shorn asunder, torn to bits and flung 
back in an arching white curtain of spray 
from the bows. On either side a low wave 
rose and rolled away in the darkness, 
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always the same height, always the same 
distance away, so that it seemed she 
dragged the water with her. 

Not one thing did they sight in all 


the twelve miles from Santa Naranja — 


to Punta Junipero. However, they were 
barely inside the shelter of the point and 
turning for the run to Crescent Bay when 
they sighted the tossing lights of a boat 
adrift. From it they presently made out 
a faint hail, while a waving lantern pro- 
claimed that somebody aboard her was 
trying to attract attention. 

Jerry snapped on the tender’s baby 
searchlight as they slid up revealing a low 
gray launch. 

“That’s them!” whispered Uncle Jimmy 
excitedly. “Id know that launch blind, 
drunk or asleep!” 

“Broke down?” inquired Jerry. 

“Naw, out of gas,” snarled a husky 
voice. “Give you fifty dollars for a tow 
to Crescent Bay.” 

“Fifty dollars! You must be in one 
whale of a hurry. Why, it isn’t worth 
twenty. What are you, bootleggers?” 

“What the hell’s it to you?” demanded 
the husky one. 

“Nothing,” lied Jerry with an air of 
engaging frankness. ‘“‘Not a thing in 
the world, only I carry a few cases myself 
occasionally. Do you want that tow or 
don’t you?” 

“We'll take it,” decided a new voice. 
“Watch your step, though, young fellow. 
I’m suspicious of you. You talk too 
easy. 

“All right,” laughed Jerry. “I’m 
coming alongside to pass a line now.” 

“That’s the stuff!’ whispered the old 
policeman. “Tow ’em in and nab ’em” 

The two boats had been drifting closer; 
now Jerry, with deft touches of helm and 
throttle, drew the gunwales into contact. 
Thomas jumped out on deck to pass a 
line. In that light his whites looked for 
all the world like the uniform of the coast 
guard, symbol of law and order anywhere 
afloat. His appearance started a panic 
aboard the launch. 

“Lay off, there!’’ yelled the new voice. 
“Get the hell out of here, you dirty prohi! 
We want no tow from you!” 


T the same instant Uncle Jimmy, 

popping up out of the tender’s 
cockpit for all the world like a bewhis- 
kered jack inthe box, shouted: 

“You’re under arrest, charged arson 
and attempted murder!” 

From somewhere astern a pistol cracked 
and Thomas pitched down in a heap. 
Uncle Jimmy, with a leap surprising in 
a man so old, landed squarely on the 
launch’s foredeck and flung himself down, 
an ancient revolver in his outstretched 
hand. 

A fist appeared over the coaming, 
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The man who knows Oil uses 


NOTE Because 


(t is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
aometer oil with the same exact- 
ng care. Only the best is good 
snough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 


. Oil refiners for over half a ceatury 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 





Rock-A: Bye Folding Ca 


A HANDY BABY 
CARRIAGE or BED 
PERE is anideal carriage 
to take in the automo- 
bile. Fold it apend pantera 
the car and baby will havea 
comfortable carriage or bed 
wherever you go. ‘The bedis 
14x29 inches, made of dove- 
colored duck with canopy 
of the same material. The 
frame is gray enameled 
eel ees eee = ae > : . 
ameled and have rubber s } 
tires. Yourbabywillbehap- Qykaeb¢adat lo CT 
y and comfortable in one of these Rock a-Bye Folding 
irriages. Getone forhim at any store where nurserysup- 
plies are sold, or write for our nursery accessory catalog. 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
2703 Leffingwell Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H, Hasell, 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
“Absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 
trademark, a gum-laneet, 

TRADE _MARE is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise 

genuine. Your druggist 

has them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


JAMES H. STEDMAN 
Hoxton, London, Eng. 



























YOU CAN EARN 


$2,000 Extra Money Yearly 
AS OUR REPRESENTATIVE, 
888 Co., Dept. A-18 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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aiming a pistol at the old policeman. The 
veteran weapon spoke and the pistol 


| disappeared. A stream of curses welled 


up out of the launch’s cockpit where 
someone nursed an injured hand. ‘The 
unseen marksman aft fired again. Jerry 
let drive-twice at the flash. 

Then for a little it was quiet, so quiet 
Jerry could hear heavy breathing aft 
and guessed that Thomas was _ badly 


| wounded. In this stillness his ears 


caught a faint rustling. The boats had 
drifted a little apart; he gave the tender 
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helm to bring them together again. The | 


rustling was repeated. He located it in 
the launch’s cockpit. 

“Look out, Uncle Jimmy!” he yelled. 
“They’re going to rush you!” 

He started to climb out of his own 
cockpit to go to the policeman’s aid. At 


| the same moment three burly figures 


leaped over the coaming. Uncle Jimmy’s 
frontier model clicked twice disappoint- 
ingly; Jerry fired and missed. Two of the 
burly trio flung themselves onto Uncle 


Jimmy. The third sprang on Jerry’s | 


shoulders. The engineer, off balance and 
unprepared for an attack, was no match 
for such a bulky antagonist and went 
down under him, striking his head on 


| something as he tumbled back into the 


cockpit. 


HE eunman seized the wheel. “Get 
aboard, boys!” he yelled. ‘Get 
aboard and we'll take their boat!” 

Old Andrew, slipping stealthily from 
the cabin, brought his steel bar down on 
the man’s head. The fellow dropped like 
a pole-axed ox. Then the banker stepped 
over onto the launch and ran to Uncle 
Jimmy’s aid. 

However, the gunmen had held some- 
thing in reserve, too. The fourth member 
of the quartet the old policeman had said 
was aboard the launch appeared, much 
as Andrew had done, from her cabin. 
Bearing down on the unsuspecting ban- 
ker, this worthy struck him over the head 
with a pistol butt, so that the hard- 
skulled old fellow was like to have fallen. 
Instead, he grappled with his assailant 
and they fought back and forth, some- 
times on the tender, sometimes on the 
launch, while every step carried a hazard 
of falling overboard. 

Jerry, regaining consciousness gradu- 
ally, put a hand to his head. Afterward 
he recalled his surprise that it felt no 
larger than usual. Then the racket from 
on deck reminded him of what was going 
on. He felt about for his pistol, could 
not find it, but was impelled nevertheless 
to get back into the fight somehow. 

Steadying himself with a grasp on the 
cockpit steps, he stood up. Before him 
he could see Uncle Jimmy giving a life- 
size demonstration of what a _ really 
vigorous physique, backed by police 
training and twenty years as mate of an 
old-time sailing vessel, could do in a 
rough and tumble. Aft he could hear 
Andrew and his opponent ramping 
back and forth, struggling for possession 
of a pistol the gangster held aloft. Both 
were cursing like troopers. 

Clinging to the coaming, Jerry cast 
about for a weapon. His eye fell on 
Andrew’s bar, dropped when the gunman 
had struck that first staggering blow. 
He dragged himself on deck and began 
to crawl toward it. His legs felt strangely 
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numb and his hands had a way of diso- 
beying his mind and placing themselves 
inopportunely 1 in his way. But he kept on. 

Andrew’s opponent, sighting him, re- 
doubled his efforts to break free and use 
his pistol. The banker fought back 
viciously, enthusiastically. Jerry thought 
the old fellow was enjoying himself. His 
own head kept spinning and he was dizzy 
from the effort but he forced himself on. 
Then his hand closed over the bar, still 
warm where Andrew had gripped it, and 
he laid hold of the cabin trunk to pull 
himself onto his feet. It was a struggle 
but he made it. Holding onto the cabin 
handrail he began to edge around the 
fighting pair. The gangster, determined 
not to be taken in flank, shifted his foot- 
ing, gave ground a little. Andrew, quick 
to sense an advantage, pressed the 
fellow harder. 


WICE Jerry sought to circle the two 

of them and twice the gunman 
balked the effort by retreating aft. Then 
all at once Jerry saw something white and 
slender, like a wire, leap from the tender’s 
cabin door and strike the fellow squarely 
in the face, spattering into heavy spray. 
Simultaneously he smelled a faint, disa- 
greeable odor. As suddenly as it had 
appeared, the thin stream vanished. 

The man’s mouth snapped closed, his 
eyelids wrinkled shut, he gasped once or 
twice, chokingly. Cursing piteously, he 
released Andrew and crossed his arms 
before his face as though to protect him- 
self from something. Still cursing, he 
tottered toward the gunwale. Andrew 
crashed a gnarled and bony fist inside the 
fellow’s futile guard and caught him on 
the jaw. He dropped, limp and uncon- 
scious. His pistol went overboard, ex- 
ploding harmlessly as it fell. 


The banker shouted  unintelligibly, 


Clean Sharp Sand: 


battle-mad, proud of the victory. Years 
dropped from him as he ran for the fore- 
deck and the struggle in which Uncle 
Jimmy was steadily being worsted. Jerry 
followed with the bar as fast as he could. 
Though his head still rang and his legs 
burned, he could walk without holding 
onto anything. 

The old man shouted again as he flung 
himself into the melee, tearing, kicking, 
striking, hauling, clawing with all the 
abandon of a Donnybrook until one of 
the policeman’s two opponents forsook 
the active little fellow and gave undivided 
attention to this newcomer. There were 
two fights, then, instead of one, raging 
back and forth across the launch’s narrow 
deck as the participants rolled over and 
back. Sometimes the dark head of a 
gangster would be on top; sometimes 
Andrew’s white hair or Uncle Jimmy’s 
grizzled poll would show. 

Jerry, circling warily above the fighters, 
perceived his opportunity. 

“Let him roll, Uncle Jimmy!” 
shouted. “Let him get you down!” 

That the policeman should have heard 
the injunction was improbable, yet, 
presently the gunman he was fighting 
was on top of the be-whiskered officer, 
trying his savage best to batter a hole in 
the deck with Uncle Jimmy’s head. Jerry 
dropped the bar on his skull with as little 
compunction as if he had been a reptile. 

After that it was all over but tying 
up the prisoners and counting the casual- 
ties. The single gangster still in eruption 
subsided promptly when Uncle Jimmy 
thrust the muzzle of the captured auto- 
matic under his ear. 

Presently both boats were tied up at 
the wharf of the village under the point, 
a fussy little doctor was setting Thomas’ 
bullet-shattered thighbone, two of the 
gangsters were being guarded by farmers 


he 


DR. hage 


with shotguns pending arrival of the 


sheriff and the other two were on their 
way to the county seat, also under guard, 
to have fractures of the skull treated at 
a hospital. 


NDREW and Uncle Jimmy, mak- 


ing ready to start the tender on her | 


homeward run, reviewed the battle. 

“What I don’t understand,” rumbled 
the banker, “is why that fellow I was 
fighting quit so quick. Do you know, 
young Crutcher-r?” 

“No, sir,” answered Jerry from the 
cabin, where Mabel was applying an 
empirical but most soothing treatment 
to his bruised head. The girl laughed. 

“T do,” she said. 

“Why e? 

“T ee the fire extinguisher on him,” 
she replied. “Tt was just luck I hit his 
eyes.” 

“The fire extinguisher!” Jerry whistled. 
“No wonder he thought he was blinded.” 

“You showed considerable sand your- 
self, young Crutcher-r,” boomed Andrew. 
“Sand! Ha! Ha! Clean, sharp sand! A 
good one! I'll back you in your deal, 
young fellow. I’d back you for the sake 


of the joke, if you couldn’t fight. The 
sandman shows his wares. Ha! Ha! No, 
don’t thank me; you earned it. I'd 


have given you the money this morning 
if ?d known you could fight.” 

“There!” whispered Mabel. “I’m 
proud of you, Jerry. My, what a night!” 

“Glad you came?” asked Jerry. “Or 
would you have preferred to stay with 
Bertram and his playmates?” 

“Be yourself, old thing,” chided the 
girl, brushing his lips with her own. 
“There! Does that answer you?” 

And Jerry, when he got around once 
more to wasting time in mere conversa- 
tion, admitted that it did. 


Woman and a Building 


vote; and at one hundred dollars, carry- 
ing two votes. By continual planning 
and working and wearisome canvassing 
the members of the San _ Francisco 
Women’s Club sold enough memberships 
in the building association to pay for the 
lot. 

Seeing how ably they had managed 
this, a San Francisco bank advanced the 
maximum bank loan of sixty per cent i 
the cost of the lot and building. And, ir 
order to secure the balance, the women 
launched a bond issue. 


Here again they invaded masculine 
territory, seeking a bond house to sell 


their bonds; but when they learned what 
commission the bond house expected, 
the women resolved to sell their own 
bonds. 

Accordingly they offered the bonds for 
sale, using the slogan AN APPEAL TO 
WOMEN FROM WOMEN FOR 
WOMEN. And the appeal was not un- 
heeded. The women of San Francisco 
rolled up their sleeves and went to work. 
A drive was organized with one thousand 
volunteer women workers and five hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of six per 
cent serial bonds were offered. When 
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(Continued from page 39) 


the bonds were nearly all sold, the build- 
ing contractor, like the bank, took confi- 
dence and agreed to underwrite a part of 
the balance. 

While the architects, contractors, and 
decorators were working, the women of 
San Francisco continued to bring money 
into the building treasury. Society 
women opened shops and sold home- 
made dainties and needlework; clubs held 
delicacy days. Banquets and_ bazaars 
helped swell the coffers. Even a parking 
station was operated, so long as possible, 
on the building site. And Building Asso- 
ciation membership applications flooded 
the temporary headquarters from all 
over California, to say nothing of the 
numerous requests for space reservations 
from professional women and reputable 
organizations. 


S the building neared completion, 
members in charge of the renting 
consulted a real estate broker about rent- 
ing the specialty shops in the foyer. “Your 
rents will have to be low,” they were in- 
formed, ‘“You’re a block beyond the shop- 
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ping district; besides you’re too far up 
the hill. Women won’t go there.”’ Where- 
upon the man suggested figures that the 
renters would not consider at all. So 
they decided that this, too, would be 
handled by their own members. 

Sometime later a representative from 
a real estate company called on the chair- 
man of the renting committee and offered 
to take over the renting of the shops. 
She invited him to sit down and asked 
what he thought the shops should bring. 
After he had paried his figures, the chair- 
man said, with a smile, ‘ “Thanks: I just 
wanted to see how well we had done. We 
have rented every shop at a higher figure 
than you have mentioned—and at good 
renting terms. 

“You real estate people overlooked the 
fact that our building houses, in addition 
to the San Francisco Women’s Club of 
sixty-two hundred members, some twenty- 
five thousand additional women who 
belong to the afhliated clubs or who have 
studios in the building—over thirty 


thousand altogether, all women of a de- 
sirable type from the merchant’s stand- 
point—well-groomed women who keep 


So the building has 


up with the styles. 
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created its own trade for the shops in 
the foyer. It has also opened up a new 
shopping district, as the neighborhood 
will now attract other merchants.” 

And there is no doubt that the magnifi- 


cent structure will improve the neighbor- 


hood. In its twelve stories 1t combines 
utility with beauty and contains all the 
newest improvements in club equipment, 
including golf and archery courses, a 
swimming pool, and a spacious banquet- 
room. There are five floors of tastefully 
furnished bedrooms, a glassed-in_ roof 
garden that is a joy with its colorful 
canopies and restful atmosphere; and 
there’s a jolly children’s room boasting 
of juvenile furniture and intriguing walls 
accurately depicting the Mother Goose 
jingles. 

‘The Community Playhouse in the same 
building—as architecturally and acousti- 
cally perfect as a theatre can possibly 
be—fills a need in the artistic life of the 
city. Already it has been rented for three 
days each week by the Players’ Guild and 
is to be used also for musical events. 
It also provides a home for the amateur 
and semi-professional organizations of 
which there are several in San Francisco. 

Many innovations are planned that 
will advance the cultural life of the city. 
One of these is adult education similar 
to that which has been so successful in 
Europe—a people’s university affording 
adults an opportunity to pursue knowledge 
in subjects of special appeal to them. 

The art gallery will serve those foster- 
ing loan exhibits and will give a chance 
to struggling artists who would otherwise 
be unable to hold exhibitions of their 
work. Who knows what undiscovered 
Raphael will gain recognition through 
having his work displayed in this new art 
gallery? 

For the children there will be a high 
type of kindergarten, a juvenile sym- 
phony orchestra, and numerous other 
features, the chief aim being to develop 
in the coming generation finer sensibilities 
and higher ideals. 

So, here is undoubtedly a woman’s 
project. Men, in the beginning, viewed 
it askance, but the women forged ahead 
and, starting with nothing in the treasury, 
produced a building that cost about two 
million dollars and that would be a credit 
to any city. 

That’s the story. Whether the women 
who brought forth the Women’s Building 
of San Francisco are progressive or whether 
they are of a sort that would “keep men 
dizzy trying to follow their frenzied 
peregrinations,” I must leave for the pro- 
and-conners to decide. 


The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 4o) 


relationship directing there is to be done. 
This time the publicity man got the 
top window-dressing title of all—presi- 
dent. But the fact goes with the “‘front’’. 
Our Colorado boy is veritably the big 
chief of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. In his new position he unites in 
an apex of distinction and fame two of 
the newest and greatest of American 
industries—the radio and the art of mak- 
ing the public like what it gets. 

Is it too much to say that a man in 
such a position is one of our rulers? 
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Castles on the Air 


“IT know—dearest! It’s better than 
being a prima donna! But if I could be 
somebody—famous—for your sake—” 

On that high note of romance they 
parted, Cleo to leave a little less des- 
pondently and Billy, at peace once more, 
to go rushing back to the radio station 
that was perched high on the topmost 
floor of the Tribune building. 

Billy was doing no announcing that 
afternoon, so he went to work in the 
smaller of the two studios, practicing the 
three songs he was giving on the evening 
concert. His spirits soared and his voice 
followed them. There was all the triumph 
of youth in the clear, liquid notes that he 
scattered about so joyously. Old Hallo- 
well, mending a string on his golden cello 
in the far corner of the room, stopped to 
listen and to mutter to himself, “St. Peter, 
the boy can sing!” Old Hallowell had once 
played in the most famous symphony 
orchestra in the world; he knew a voice 
when he heard it. 


a afternoon sped on. Billy, whose 
voice had been well trained as far as 
that training had gone, lost himself in the 
task of mastering a difficult passage or two. 
And when Cleo phoned, at five, to say 
that she’d be there at eight that evening, 
he failed to catch the note of excitement 
in her voice. Be there? Of course, she’d 
be there. Wasn’t one always there when 
the other sang? 

She came, just as the clock on the news- 
paper tower overhead, was chiming a 
quarter to eight. And Billy knew, from 
the first glimpse of her flushed, eager face, 
that something had happened. 

She told him at once. “Billy, I’m sing- 
ing tonight!” 

“Tonight, Cleo? He thought she was 
confused. “This is Wednesday, honey. 
You’re on tomorrow night.” 

“Tonight, too! I settled it with Mr. 
Marlowe. He’s putting me on the first 
number, in place of your first song. You 
don’ t mind, do you, Billy?’ 

“Of course not. But—what’s the idea, 
darling?” 

She pushed him into the announcer’s 
booth. It wasn’t any too private, having 
windows on both sides which opened up 
on the big and little studios. But it was 
the best the station offered. She caught 
his hands, clutching him fircely and lifting 
an eager face to his. 

“My audition! By air! 
and you gave me the idea!” 

“Me?” Billy simply couldn’t get the 
straight of it. 

“Yes! You said—some day a big artist 
might hear me—on the air! Well, Ma- 
dame Petron is listening in tonight! And 
she’ll hear me. Oh, Billy, if my voice is 
as good as you and [| think, the thing 
we've dreamed of may come true!” 

Now, Billy Kendall hadn’t dreamed of 
any event that might take Cleo from him, 
and he was dazed by news of it now. ‘‘But 
—how did it all happen?” 

“Oh, you’ll be so proud of me! I went 
to Mr. Patterson, the manager of the 
Bristol Hotel where Madame is stopping. 
I pointed out to him what a lot of publicity 


Oh, Billy— 
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it would mean for him—‘Great Diva Dis- 
covers Talented Singer While Guest of 
Bristol Hotel!’ Of course, that sounds con- 
ceited, but it’s practically what I said.” 

“But—Cleo darling—I don’t—’” 

She lifted her vivid little face to brush 
her warm, scarlet lips across his cheek. 
“Billy,” she whispered, “I’m so happy! 
This is my big chance—and I’m going to 
have it!” 

He let her go, dashing off to drop her 
wraps. What else could he do? He sat 
down before the microphone panel, resting 
his blond young head upon his hands. 
Cleo would sing—and he would lose her! 
Cleo would sing—and he would lose her! 
The words ran in his mind like a revolving 


One Day 


By Eruet Romic Fuiier 


I have spread wet linen 
On lavender bushes, 

I have swept rose petals 
From a garden walk, 


I have labeled jars of raspberry jam, 


I have baked a sunshine cake; 


» duck 


I have embroidered a yellow 
On a small blue frock. 

L have polished andtrons, 
Dusted the highboy, 

Cut sweet-peas for a black bowl, 
Wound the tall clock, 

Pleated a lace ruffle 

Today 

I have lived a poem. 


wheel. Cleo would sing—and Madame 
Petroni would hear her—Madame Petron 
would hear her— 

But would she! Into Billy’s distraught 
mind leapt an idea, full born. If Cleo 
sang, and nothing came of it, she’d be 
his old, happy Cleo again. She’d have 
had her chance, and if she failed she’d 
take it philosophically and settle back into 
the contentment of her radio work. If 
Cleo sang, and nothing came of it, he 
would not have to face the fear of losing 
her. Some wisdom behind his years told 
Billy that if Cleo went abroad to study 
she would never come back to him. But 
if she sang, and nothing came of it— 

Nothing need come of it. He could see 
to that. If he were announcing Cleo’s 
number, he’d be alone in the announcer’s 
booth. Cleo, through the glass window, 
might see his lips move when he intro- 
duced her to her air audience, and when 
he’d finished, he’d switch from his micro- 
phone to hers and at the same time flash 
on the signal light in the studio that told 
her she was on the air. She would sing— 
but neither his announcement nor Cleo’s 
song need be heard beyond the radius of 
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the studio. For even before he spoke the 
first word, he’d switch off all connection 
with the air. Cleo’s song came first, so he 
could do this without leaving a blank gap — 
in the program. At most, there would be 
a five-minute delay in the starting of it, 
but what was a five-minute delay to the 
air audience compared with the sae of 
Cleo for himself! 

He thought it all out calmly, as if an 
outsider’s brain were functioning in his 
body. He considered every angle, took | 
care of every detail. Of course, he wasn’t 
scheduled to announce this program since 
he was singing on it, but his own two 
songs, with the elimination of his first to 
make a place for Cleo, came in the latter 
half. He could, if he wished to make a 
point of it, arrange with Edmonds to an- 
nounce the first half. 


ILLY gave himself no time to go 

into it more carefully. Whatever 
he did, had to be done instantly. He 
looked at his watch. It was five minutes 
to eight. The concert began at eight. 

He hunted up Edmonds and tried to 
speak casually. ‘‘T’ll announce the first 
half. I—TI don’t sing until the last. I 
have a special reason, if you don’t mind, 
Edmonds.” 

Edmonds agreed. It gave him a chance 
to go and call up his best girl. But Billy 
avoided Cleo’s eyes as he saw her hurrying 
back into the studio, bringing her ac- 
companiment to the pianist. The eager, 
expectant look on Cleo’s face made him 
feel guilty of some terrible crime, but 
stronger than the guilt was his feeling that 
he couldn’t give her up. He’d make it up 
to her, he argued fiercely. He’d make her 
happier than any career could hope to do! 

Billy hurried into the announcer’s booth. 
He looked at his watch. Three minutes to 
eight. Ten more minutes and it would 
be over, thank Heavens! He looked down 
at the slip of paper which carried the 
memo of Cleo’s hastily interposed num- 
ber, and read, ‘““Habanera—from Carmen 
—Bizet.” 

He picked it up in readiness. He’d have 
to go through the farce of making an an- 
nouncement. Cleo would look through 
the window and watch him, he knew. 

And then—the door beside him opened. 
Cleo’s arms stole about his neck and clung 
there for the briefest of moments. Cleo’s 
lips swept his in a kiss—a butterfly’s kiss. 
And Cleo’s whisper came, “When you an- 
nounce my song—say a little prayer for 
me, Billy!” 

She was gone. Gone. But Billy sat 
there, mute and defenseless his plan crash- 
ing down about him. “Say a little prayer 
for me!’ Why, Cleo was counting on 
him—trusting him—depending upon him! 
And he? A wave of revulsion swept over 
him. Lord, how had he ever thought he 
could play such a rotten trick on Cleo! 
Fine kind of love he had! If Fate had it 
mapped out that he must lose her—lose 
her he would. But he wasn’t going to be- 
tray her to keep her! 

His eyes fell upon his watch. One min- 
ute to eight! He made a leap for the door. 


He’d not sacrifice Cleo’s chance for his © 
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FORT SHELBY 


Lafayette and First 


BETROTTL 


ETHER your choice be 

one of the many very com- 
fortable rooms at $2.50, $3 or $4 
or one of the richly furnished 
suites in the 22-story recent ad- 
dition, whose sunny bay windows 
give an entrancing view of city, 


river and Canadian shore, you 


will enjoy a special sense of value 
in Hotel Fort Shelby. 


All rooms have Servidors. 
Convenient to all downtown; 
principal shops almost at the door. 
Garage is in connection; cars de- 
livered without service charge. 

Excellent facilities for 
conventions. 


Brochure on request. 
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own happiness—that was certain! But he 
didn’t trust himself to announce the song 
that might spell his own doom. That was 
too much to ask of any fellow! He let out 
a call for Edmonds. 

“Edmonds! Hi—I say—sorry to change 
so suddenly—but will you announce? 
Frog in my throat—got to fix it up—’ 
Any excuse! 

Billy stood there, watching Edmonds 
go into the announcer’s booth, and when 
the door closed, he drew a deep breath. 
There—it was done. Too late now for 
him to repent. Things were out of his 
hands. The signal light in the studio 
flashed on. 
nouncement. Cleo, standing before the 
studio “mike”? began to sing. 

Full and round and lovely, the notes 
fell upon the air. The tender, haunting 
cadences of the Gypsy girl, Carmen, wove 
their spell. 

Cleo sang as she had never sung before, 
with passion and tenderness and warmth. 
Billy, standing where she could not see 
him, watched her with hungering, yearn- 
ing eyes. How well he knew that birdlike 
lifting of her chin, that stretch of her slim 
brown throat wherein a lark lay hidden. 
With her dark hair, her almost foreign 
face, she was one with the song she sang. 
His eyes were drawn like a lodestone to 
the picture she made, but his love could 
not endure the sight of her, singing her 
way out of his life. 


E turned and left the room, going 

out to pace up and down the outer 
hall. And there, while Cleo finished her 
song, he waited, nervously lighting one 
cigarette after another, to throw each 
aside after one hasty draw. 

How he went back, when it was over, 
he didn’t know. Or how, later in the pro- 
gram, he sang his own songs. But the 
concert was there—he couldn’t let it down. 
And when he finished his second number, 
Old Hallowell thumped him on the back. 
That was something new for Old Hallo- 
well. But Billy paid no heed. Nothing 
mattered now, save that he had lost Cleo. 

The rest of the evening seemed endless 
to Billy. Cleo wanted to talk it all over. 
Cleo wanted to have some coffee. Eager, 
excited, elated, she rambled on and on 
about her big chance, until at last she 
couldn’t help becoming aware of Billy’s 
stiff, miserable face. 

She felt a twinge of misgiving. 
don’t you want me to succeed!” 

At that, he got a hold upon himself, 
“Of course I do, sweetheart. It’s just—I 
don’t want to lose you.” 

She laughed happily, serene once more. 

It was a miserable, hollow eyed young 
Billy who announced the education talk 
from KGM the next morning. He had 
only one thing to be thankful about—that 
Cleo wouldn’t be down until afternoon. 
He needn’t begin pretending until then. 

He had made his signing off statement 
and was just starting to leave the an- 
nouncer’s booth when Sally, the pert, red- 
headed little telephone girl came bursting 
in upon him, a look of importance on her 
face and a square of white cardboard in 
her hand. 

He stared at it blankly, his heart taking 
a pancake flop that made his pulses race 
madly. 

“Madame Luisa Petroni.” 

So she had come! Of course. 


‘Billy, 


He knew 
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now that he’d been hoping against hope, 
clinging to the desperate chance that she 
would not—might not—come. That some- 
thing—any thing—might have prevented 
her coming. And now— 

Billy brushed past the loquacious Sally, 

card in hand. He braced his shoulders. 
There wasn’t another soul in the studio to 
see Madame Petroni. He might as well 
get it over with. But Cleo—Cleo—why 
couldn’t things have stayed as they were! 

He strode into the reception room. 

‘““Madame Petroni?”’ 

Madame Petroni might tip the scales at 
a hundred and ninety and wear her jewels 
in the fashion of Sheba’s Queen, but her 
dark eyes were alert and twinkling and 
her quick smile swift and infectious. 

She looked up, nodding at the blond 
young man standing before her. ‘“Yes— 
I am Madame Petroni. May I speak, 
possibly, to a Mr. Kend: all whom I was 
told I would find here?’ 


ILLY looked down at her, trying to 


hate her. 
“II am Billy Kendall,” he said stiffly. 
“Billee?”’ 


He flushed. ‘‘William Kendall, I mean.” 

“T think there must be two, then. It is 
the other—the Mr. Kendall w ho sang last 
evening—that I wish to see. 

Billy wished passionately that she’ d get 
it over with! Cleo! W hy wasn’t Cleo 
here to go through with this herself! 

“I’m the only one,” he returned tone- 


lessly. “I sang last night.” 
“So?” She seemed surprised. “You 


are—veree young.” 

He made no reply. What was it to her 
if he were young! He was old enough to 
be in love! And to be torn in two with 
pain over that love! The thoughts surged 
into his mind, again. Oh, why need she 
have come—this woman! Such a little 
thing—almost any little thing—might 
have. changed her plans and kept her away. 
Then nothing would have happened—and 
Cleo— 

—and so, because I am always inter- 
ested in promising young talent, I came 
to see you.” 

Billy came to life with a start, realizing 
that Madame had been talking. 

He drew a deep breath and plunged into 
the subject at hand. “‘We—Miss Marcia 
—we’ve known she had a future, of course. 
I—I expected to have you come. But 
Cleo—Miss Marcia—isn’t here right now. 
Later—this afternoon—she’|] be here then. 
She—” 

“Miss Marcia?” 
spoke inquiringly. 

“Yes! Didn't you catch 
the name? Cleo Marcia—the 
Habanera, you know. Oh, of 
course you thought her voice 
was beautiful!” 

“Beautiful?” 





Madame 


Madame 
seemed to consider. “Ah, 
yes, the young soprano. Yes 
—very beautiful. But—” 
she drew him firmly back to 
her purpose in coming—‘‘it 
is your voice I am interested 
in. It has—possibilities, shall 
Wsay 

Billy sat down beside her, 
suddenly and unpremeditat- 
edly. Realization began to 
pierce the fogginess of his 
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brain. So she hadn’t come to take Cleo 
away! It wasn’t Cleo she wanted; it was 
himself, Billy Kendall! 

“You mean—I—I have the chance?” 

“Are you ambitious?” 

Ambitious! Fame and fortune and the 
great musical centers of the world beck- 
oned to Billy, and sheasked him if he were 
ambitious! Was there ever a singer, young 
or old, who was not ambitious? Who did 
not dream his dreams? 

Madame Petroni, who had trod the 
long road to the goal of fame, broke in 
upon that rapt look upon his face. 

“Ambition means—work. Hard, end- 
less, grueling work. Have you the stamina 
for it? Remember, there is no genius that 
is not nine-tenths industry. And success 
is a stake to be gambled for. Will you 
give all you are and all you have to the 
winning of it, knowing all that time that, 
in the end, you may not win it? For that 
is the way it sometimes is, my friend.” 

Billy did not answer. He could not. In 
truth, he heard little of what she said. 
How could he think of the possibility of 
failure when the bright beacon of success 
was beckoning to him! 

Madame rose. “I have taken you by 
surprise, eh? That is the way opportunity 
usually comes. Perhaps it 1s a pity that 
it comes thus so often to the young who 
have not yet the balance of maturity 
to help them weigh and decide. But 
that is life. You must think well; decide 
once and for all. I leave tonight at eight 
o’clock. I am sorry to rush you, but | 
must know before I go if you wish to put 
your future into my hands. You may 
reach me at my hotel any time between 
six and seven-thirty. This will bring you 
to me.”’ 

She took the card she had given him 
from his unresisting fingers and wrote a 
line upon it. Then, putting it back into 
his hand, she rose. 

Billy sprang to his feet, galvanized into 
action. 

“But—what can I say! I—” 

“Better not say anything.” Madame 
patted his hand. “Think hard, instead. 
You will find need to—” 

She broke off, her eyes caught by a 
dark form that filled the studio ‘doorway. 
She hurried towards it, hands outstretched. 

“Hallowell! It cannot be you, my old 
friend! But yes—it is!” 

Billy gaped as Old Hallowell, with all 
the gallantry of another world, bent over 
the hand of the famous diva. 





Mt. Baker, near Bellingham, Washington 
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“Luisa, of course it is I! And you— 
noes day older! Not a whit less charm- 
ing! 

She chuckled deliciously. “The same 
old beau to the ladies! Look, I have 
come to talk with the boy.” 

Old Hallowell nodded. ‘‘Somebody was 
bound to, one of these days,” he admitted. 

“You think so?” 

“Have I not ears?” 

There was more; swift, flashing repartee 
that made Billy feel giddy, and then the 
two old friends, nothing daunted by the 
years that had passed since last they met, 
went off arm in arm, with Madame throw- 
ing back a last, “Only until eight, mind 
you!” over her shoulder as they went. 

But Old Hallowell, hurrying back from 
the elevator, had one last word with Billy. 
“Remember, boy, grasp the gold and let 
the dross go by. Read your own heart, 


carefully. Happiness is all that counts!” 
Happiness! Billy strode back into the 


empty studio, his blond head lifted, his 
eyes blazing with exultance. Happiness! 
It was his! The biggest thing in the 
world—his chance—was his! 

He was still pacing the little room, 
swinging his arms in the exultance of each 
fresh vision of the future conjured up by 
his imagination, when he heard a door 
burst open and slam as dramatically shut. 


E swung about, his face ablaze 

with the news that lay on the tip of 

his tongue! He swung about—to face Cleo! 

Cleo! Lord, he’d forgotten about Cleo! 

She ran to him, her face tremulous, 
eager, questing. 

“Billy! Billy! She came! The elevator 
girl told me! rant 
to see me?” 

And then, when he could only stare 
down at her, “Billy! Quick—say some- 
thing!” 

Say something? What could he say? 

He began, blindly, “I—, —Cleo—” 

She clutched his arm. “‘Billy—oh, can’t 
you hurry! What did she say!” 

Her touch seemed to release some 
numbed portion of his brain. What was 
he to do? Hurry and tell her—what? 
That Madame didn’t want her? That 
Madame—was offering him all the things 
that Cleo had dreamed of for herself? 
Cleo’s eager, vivid face! He could see it 
after he’d told her. It would stare back 
at him, stricken and hurt. Cleo—Lord, 
he couldn’t do that to Cleo! 

The struggle within him was reflected 
in his bewildered face. 

Cleo drew back, “Billy— 
you can’t mind my having my 
big chance, can you?” 

‘He groaned suddenly. He 
knew he couldn’t go through 
with it. It was no use—he 
couldn’t strike Cleo down 
that way! Why, confound 
it, he loved her. But—what 
could he tell her? 

The thought of Old Hal- 
lowell flashed into his mind, 
offering him a way out. He 
snatched at it. 

“She—didn’t want anyone 
here, Cleo darling! She came 
to see—Old Hallowell. They 
were friends—long ago.’ 

He felt Cleo’s body go 


suddenly tense and her voice, 
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when she spoke, sounded small and remote 
and far away. ‘““She—didn’t want—” 

He drew her close. His arms comforted 
her. 

With a sob, Cleo buried her face against 
him. “And I—hoped so—coming up the 
elevator! Oh, Billy—my big chance—” 

Her big chance. And what of his big 
chance? He’d thrown it away! A sharp, 
instinctive remorse gripped him with an 
intensity that made him clutch Cleo closer, 
.seeking comfort and consolation from her. 

It was then a tender little voice stole up 
from somewhere in the region of his heart. 
For Cleo, with that resilience of youth 
that rises gallantly from every disappoint- 
ment, forgot her own woe in Billy’s misery 
for her. That maternal instinct that lies 
so close to the surface in every sweetheart 
of man, rose to Billy’s solacing. 

“Never mind, darling, we still have each 
other!” 

He held her closer, still mute. But her 
clinging arms soothed and strengthened 
him. They had both been plunged into 
their little whirlpools of emotion, and 
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dreams that had before been only dreams 
had trembled on the brink of realization. 
Both, for a moment, had forgotten each 
other in their blinding thoughts of fame 
and fortune. But now, like a dying whirl- 
wind, all that had passed. Nature, the 
balance wheel, was already bringing them 
back to normal again. And after all, what 
was happiness? Wasn’t it this? Cleo in 
his arms and the happy days together 
stretching out before them? 


E felt a wave of something like relief 

sweep over him. He needn’t make 
any momentous decisions now. He needn’t 
face anything—either leaving Cleo or 
having her leave him. His world, that had 
been turned upside down for two days, 
was back on its axis again and he hoped, 
grimly, that it would stay there. He bent 
and kissed the top of Cleo’s head. 

And Cleo? She rubbed her cheek 
thoughtfully against the rough tweed of 
his shoulder, meditating the while. 

“Of course, it would have been marvel- 
ous to have become famous—to wear 
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ropes of pearls and have private cars and 
all that! Still—’” Cleo was remembering 
certain things about Madame Petroni be- 
sides her fame and her pearls; her generous 
girth, for one. Cleo’s own slim, graceful 
body was built with the grace of a fawn. 
“T might not be able to have both you and 
fame, Billy!’ she finished. And I'd 
rather have you.” 

Billy dropped another kiss on the top of 
her forehead. 

“Gosh, yes! Well, that’s that. Come 
on, let’s sneak out and get something to 
eat. I’m starved!” 

He thrust a hand into his pocket and 
encountered Madame Petroni’s card there. 
He crumpled it without remorse. Good 
thing Cleo wasn’t his wife—yet! Going 
through his pockets! He reached for his 
hat. 

“Say, Cleo, let’s ask Old Hallowell to 
eat with us some night. He’s a brainy 
old chap, you know. Got a head on him. 
Knows what’s what!” 

The door slammed behind them as they 
dashed gaily off for lunch. 
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shore line and fringe of surf along the reef 
became visible, Nash called out to the mate: 

“Whale boat close to the reef, four points 
abaft the starboard beam!” 

Murchison ran to stir out Captain Rouse, 
who came plunging up on deck in pajamas, 
binocular in hand. 

“Hell’s fire and damnation!” he shouted. 
“They're at the pumps! Harkness is 
beating us to it!” 

Then came a cataract of profane com- 
mands. The Barracudas whale boat, 
already in the water, was manned. Ring- 
quist was sluiced out of his bunk with a 
bucket of sea water and told to assemble 
in haste the regular tools of his trade— 
rubber suit, copper helmet, air-pipe, air- 
pump and signal line. Murchison was 
appointed his tender. 

“Any special instructions?” asked Mur- 
chison as the whaleboat left the Barra- 
cuda’s side. 

“Delay his game any way you can,” 
answered Rouse. “Find out what he 
brings up. Ill follow you in the small 
boat with Cheever.” 

Ringquist pulled on his diving suit in 
the boat. Murchison, who had had some 
experience among the pearlers, fastened 
the helmet and made sure the pump was 
in working order. 

“You heard what the captain said,” 
he shouted, his mouth close to the helmet. 
“The anchor trick is the thing, I think.” 

The diver grinned through his glass 
face-piece and nodded assent. Murchison 
hopped to the pump. 

“Air coming all right? Then over you 
go to three fathoms and we'll tow you. 
Signal when we’re to drop you.” 

The shining copper helmet with its 
staring glass eye disappeared over the 
stern. When they were within easy hailing 
distance of the Petrel’s boat there were jerks 
on the signal line, and cable was paid out 
until it slacked at ten fathoms. Ringquist 
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was on the bottom. They gave him plenty 
of rope and dropped anchor. 

The tide was at the ebb and a swift 
current was running along the inside of 
the reef toward the channel. Rinegquist, 
feeling his way through the calm uncanny 
abyss, his leaden feet stumbling over coral 
mushrooms, crushing — sea-cucumbers, 
mangling jelly-fsh and uprooting weeds, 
came slowly toward the shadow of the 
Petrel’s boat. A great dark bulk floating 
ragged pennons of submarine growth 
loomed up close at hand, faintly revealing 
the lines of a ship. It was the wreck of 
the Tasmania. 

He could not see the other diver but he 
could make out his air-pipe leading away 
from his boat. Stretching down from the 
boat at an angle he saw her cable; traced it 
until he could guess at the spot where the 
anchor was grounded, then marched in 
that direction. He found the anchor 
caught under a ledge of coral. He tugged 
at the cable until he had a little slack, 
then disengaged the fluke. Next he lifted 
the anchor, a light task in that depth of 
water although on land it would have been 
a weighty burden, and fouled its flukes 
in the cable. Then he let go, and chuckling 

vatched the dangling anchor drift away in 


the current. 
A N old trick of the pearling trade, this 
was; an easy method of getting a 
rival out of the way for half an hour or 
longer, when there was rich picking among 
the oyster beds. After enjoying his practical 
joke for a moment Ringquist turned to 
the wreck. To explore her interior would 
be a hazardous task. A careful survey 
was a necessary prelude. He started to 
walk around her but after a few steps 
halted, his smile over the anchor trick 
erased by fear. 
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Facing him nearby, hovering over the 
bottom so closely that its fins were slowly 
sweeping clean the coral floor, was a huge 
dusky fish. Its half-open jaws, armed with 
needle-like teeth and ridges sharp as razor 
blades, formed a veritable cavern. The 
lower jaw was at a level with Ringquist’s 
knees, the upper reached almost to his 
chin. It moved toward him slowly, inch 
by inch, a friendly, even a caressing, look 
in its staring eyes. It was that stealthy 
lurker of sea-floors, the black grouper or 
jewhsh, far more dreaded by divers than 
the shark. ‘This titan among the perches 
would give no warning of attack by a 
violent swirl of water; it would approach 
gently, almost affectionately, often from 
behind, and would nose about a diver, 
fearless of his resistance, until with a 
sudden scything of jaws it tore off one of 
his hands. 

Ringquist closed the air valve in his 
helmet to blow out his suit and gave the 
“haul up” signal on the line. As his feet 
slowly rose above the level of the grouper’s 
eyes he devoutly thanked his God. He 
was safe then, for there was no danger of 
the fish following him. Its habitat was 
on the bottom among the writhing squid 
and other monstrosities of marine life. 

When Ringquist’s copper helmet em- 
erged into the sunlight the Petrel’s boat, 
whose sleepy Kanaka oarsmen had been 
caught unaware by the lifting of the 
anchor, was half a mile away and rowing 
back. Captain Rouse and Cheever, in the 
Barracuda’s small boat, were alongside the 
whale-boat in which Murchison manned 
the pumps. The diver asked in pantomime 
to be taken aboard. When his helmet 
was opened Rouse demanded savagely: 

“What the hell’s the matter? You had 
him out of the way. Why didn’t you go 
into her?” 

“A grouper. Big as a cow,” Ringquist re- 
plied, wiping the sweat of panic off his brow. 
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“You—divers are always thinking up 
excuses to lay off work,” Rouse raged. 
“There’s no harm in a grouper. It’s just 
a big harmless sea-bass.”’ 

“She bite off de hands,” Ringquist 
answered mildly. 

“Tt’s a fact, Captain Rouse,” testified 
Murchison. “No diver will stay down 
where one of them is loafing.” 

“Well, here’s Harkness coming up full 
speed,” observed Rouse. ‘‘Let’s see what 
he’s got to say about Mr. Grouper.” 

The Petrel’s boat anchored again close 
to them and Harkness shouted through the 
open glass in his helmet: 

“Hey, you fat-headed Swede, just re- 
member I owe you a sock on the jaw for 
that monkey business with our anchor! 
If I had been inside the wreck when you 
turned us loose I might have fouled my 
air pipe. What were you trying to do, 
murder me?” 

“Ay didn’t tank about dat,” 
Ringquist answered. “Sorry, 

Griff.” 

“You’ll be sorrier when I get 
you back on Thursday Island 
and knock your block off!” Hark- 
ness told him, then made ready 
to go below again. 

Ringquist’s _ professional 
stinct stirred within him. 

“Say, Griff,” he called out, 
“you be careful”— 

Murchison promptly clumped 
him over the helmet with a 
spanner. 

“Stow that talk!’ he ordered 
in an undertone. “If the grouper 
gets him we'll be saved a lot of 
trouble.” 

Ringquist 


in- 


sulkily began to 

remove his helmet. The others 

sat in the boats and waited. After a few 
minutes they saw Harkness’ crew hauling 
in. Then his helmet broke water and he 
crawled over the stern into his boat. 
Presently he hailed them. 

“Got a stick of dynamite?” he asked. 
“My wreck is nursing a grouper as big as 
a young whale. We'll have to torpedo the 
brute.” 

“No, we got no dynamite,” Rouse 
answered. “And if we had we wouldn’t 
give you a stick if the grouper had you by 
the leg. Do you want to blow that wreck 
all over the bay just to killa fish?” 

“For once in your life you’re right, 
Rouse,’ Harkness answered. “I guess I'll 
have to call it a day.” 

“Same _ here,’ remarked Rouse. “It 
looks like a bad case of funk in the diving 
trade all around. I’m surprised at you, 
Harkness. You’ve got so much gall I 
thought you had nerve.” 

“Aw, pipe down!” Griff retorted as his 
Kanakas rowed away. 


OAN had watched the maneuvering 

of the three boats near the reef with 
some anxiety. She thought of leaden-soled 
boots crunching among the bones of 
drowned men down there in the wreck 
and shuddered. Through her binocular 
she saw that diving operations had begun 
and had been interrupted. She wondered 
why. When the Barracuda’s boats re- 
turned empty of spoil she felt somewhat 
reassured. She gathered from the talk 
between Cheever and Captain Rouse that 
the Petrel’s boat had been equally un- 
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lucky. Nothing had been found. Her 
father’s work was still undesecrated by 
profane and greedy hands. 

But there was a brooding and ominous 
mood among the Barracuda’s people 
during the rest of the day. The trucu- 
lence of Rouse had altered into a strained, 
glaring calm, as if he were bending all 
his faculties upon something vengeful. 
Cheever seemed ill at ease. Murchison 
slunk about with a covert, cruel smile. 
Ringquist was in taciturn — rebellion 
against his employers. 

Experiments with the foreign diving 
armor were resumed. It was a time of 
general cursing, to avoid which Joan went 
to the cabin; thus she was not aware that 
Kavakava, the morose Fiji Islander whom 
she suspected of being slightly insane, 
had been drafted into underwater work. 
Ringquist stood idly by, wearing his rub- 
ber suit but unhelmeted, while Kavakava 
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Crackling the brittle bowl of night, 
Down from the frosty studded sky 
Quavers a season’s minor note; 


Hearken! Wild geese are flying high! 


Strange that the stout heart shrinks from dread, 
Hearing the honking, questing cry, 

Dread of the winter’s bitter cold! 
Hearken! Wild geese are flying high! 


was instructed in the use of the apparatus 
and finally garbed for trial descents. 
They spent hours at this monotonous 
occupation. In mid-afternoon they came 
to the emergency test. Ringquist was 
fastened into his helmet and took to the 
water from the whaleboat with Mur- 
chison as his tender, carrying a heavy 
hookended cable which was reeled off the 
ship’s winch. Kavakava stood on deck in 
the armor. Before the face-glass was 
screwed in Captain Rouse spoke to him 
impressively : 

“‘Kavakava is brave.” 

The native grunted fiercely. 

“Kavakava is the son of a shark.” 

Again there was assent in gutturals. 

“The other fish man is below, waiting 
on the bottom. He'll help if there is 
danger. If Kavakava don’t rise when he 
touches the tank, the other man will hook 
on the rope and we'll pull up quick.” 

Then the glass port hole in the dome- 
shaped helmet was screwed tight. Kava- 
kava was lowered over the side by block 
and tackle beside the whale boat. Mur- 
chison reached out and freed the rope 
caught under the arm pits of the metal 
figure. 

Kavakava sank. 

Rouse, Cheever and the sailors hung 
over the rail and watched eagerly. 

Three minutes later a gleaming turret 
came up out of the water and a metal arm, 
with hooks for a hand, reached out to 
fasten itself on the gunwale of the boat. 
Kavakava had ascended from five fathoms 
without the aid of air pipe or signal line. 
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“Tt works!’ Rouse shouted. 

“Tt’s like a miracle,” Cheever said to 
Rouse. ‘“‘You’ve got to hand it to the 
German engineers who put oxygen tanks 
inside a metal diving suit.” 

“Now for the long test,’ Rouse 
called to Murchison. ‘Tell him to go 
down again and walk along the bottom. 
You row out a hundred yards with Ring- 
quist in tow ready to stand by with his 
cable. Tell Kavakava to follow Ring- 
quist.”” 


HE great helmet was opened and the 
orders communicated. Kavakava 
sank again. A boat’s crew took the oars and 
rowed away while Murchison served air 
to the invisible Ringquist. About a hun- 
dred yards from the schooner the boat 
stopped and after a few minutes the phe- 
nomenon was repeated. Kavakava came 
up out of the deep like a horrible sea god. 
“That settles it!’ Rouse pro- 
claimed. “A board of brass 
hats from the British Admiralty 
couldn’t ask for more. Tow 
him in, Murchison, after Ring- 
quist comes up. We don’t want 
to waste oxygen.” 

Cheever was depressed and 
nervous at dinner that night. 
Joan observed that he had no 
appetite. But Rouse was al- 
most bland. He seemed to be 
in a mood to celebrate some- 
thing; brought out a bottle of 
brandy, over the age of which he 
gloated, and pressed a glass upon 
Joan. She declined and went 
on deck, leaving the two men to 
talk out their cigars over their 
liquor. 

Joan was disturbed at heart. 
She had a sense of impending danger. The 
Barracuda had become a sinister ship for 
her. Among the talk of the hands she had 
caught now and then a veiled reference 
to criminal pasts. All of them, she felt, 
except Gooch the illiterate giant, and 
Orokolo the playful black boy, had at 
one time or another placed themselves 
outside the law. And here was the cap- 
tain of this vicious crew mumbling in ex- 
cited undertones to Cheever. She won- 
dered what would happen in this remote 
bay if the Tasmania should give up its 
wealth of gems. As she walked the deck 
she saw that the cabin skylight was half 
open. She went up on the poop until she 
was close enough to hear the voices below. 

“He'll do it,’’ Rouse was saying. “He’s 
done it before for a bottle of gin. He'll 
do it this time for a pill of opium. He’s 
crazy for the stuff.” 

“Suppose it’s found out?” Julian asked. 
“Ransom will talk.” 

“Not a chance. We’re at anchor half 
a mile away. No boats out. He goes and 
comes back to us and nobody sees him.” 

Joan crept away from the skylight. 
She was sure now that some kind of 
abomination was being planned. She 
went down into the cabin, passed the two 
men without a word, shut herself up in 
her cubicle of a stateroom and rummaged 
in her luggage until she found her writing 
case; then, using the bunk as a desk, she 
wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Harkness: Be careful. I 
am sure they are planning to injure you 
or the Petrel. Joan Fairfield.” 




















e folded the envelope double, put 

-he pocket of her jacket and went out 
She wanted to make some casual 

k to the men as she passed but could 

st herself to speak. 

at’s odd,” remarked Rouse. “She 

Ily has something to say.” 

laybe she thinks we’ve been drinking 

much,” Cheever suggested. 

“No, that girl is up to something. I 

. I aint had three wives for 


He did not find her on the quarter deck 
so went forward. Then he saw her in 
waist, talking with one of the hands. 
s Gooch. He heard the vague rum- 
2 of his voice, answering to her whis- 
; stood and watched until he saw her 
s something to the sailor who then 
t over the side into the small boat. 
use rushed past the startled girl and 


+ 


3 
: 
ver. They built palaces with enor- 
mous seating capacity, piled huge over- 
head on top of still larger operating ex- 
penses and interest charges, lifted their 
admission fees another nickel or another 
- and gave no more thought to the 
future than a butterfly. 
| To get the money needed for the enor- 
mous expansion of the industry the movie 
masters went to the bankers, to the big 
investment firms, to Wall Street. They 
got it, but with the money they also got 
something they had not bargained for. 
They got a noose around their necks with 
the loose end of the rope in the hands of 
the bankers and underwriters. Now the 
bankers are beginning, just beginning to 
be worried. They have seen the figures on 
many recent balance sheets and they don’t 
like what they see. Their sole interest is 
financial. If the bond interest and the 
stock dividends are forthcoming regularly, 
if the quotations on movie stocks remain 
high, the bankers are satisfied. They are 
not at all concerned about the size of the 
letters that display the names of the pro- 
ducers on the screen; electric signs on 
Broadway do not interest them, but they 
do insist on seeing the producers’ names 
affixed regularly to dividend checks. They 
are cold-nosed, hard-headed, unemotional 
brutes to whom one balance sheet is more 
interesting than ten reams of publicity 
about the greatness of the magnate and 
all his family. 

Last summer the bankers, concerned 
about next year’s dividends, gave the 
rope a gentle little tug, just a tiny, half- 
hearted, tentative pull. As a result the 
movie masters started a great economy 
drive beginning with a proposed salary 
reduction to apply to all hands, including 
the office boy. 

_ Perhaps the bankers had seen the bills 
incurred in the production of Ben Hur. 
That picture, you know, was to outshine 
all other efforts, so Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer decided to have it made in Italy. 
The first director didn’t get anywhere and 
came home after he had spent almost a 
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sprang to the rail. “Come back here, 
Gooch!” he commanded. 

Gooch slowly returned. 

“Where were you goin’ in that boat?” 

“Only out for a row, sir.” 

“Hand. over what that girl gave you.” 

“She didn’t give me nothin’.” ; 

At this answer Rouse struck as if he 
were trying to fell a bullock. The butt 
of a heavy revolver thudded against a 
skull. Gooch slumped to the deck with a 
groan. 


HE shock of this sudden stroke of 

savagery and the thought that she 
was responsible for it brought a scream of 
horror to Joan’s lips. Then she began to 
tremble with rage. Rouse left Gooch and 
came toward her, the note in his hand. 
He read it by the light of a match and 
seized her roughly. She struggled, freed 
an arm, and struck him in the mouth. He 


(Continued from page 14) 


million; his successor spent a year and an 
even larger amount before the heads of 
the concern realized that it just couldn’t 
be done in Italy. So they scrapped every- 
thing, charged the money to profit and 
loss, made a fresh start and produced the 
whole thing in California. Ben Hur is a 
most spectacular film, but the only way in 
which the producers can get all of their 
money back is to find a lot of suckers and 
bet with them on the outcome of the 
chariot race. 


HETHER or not Ben Hur or 

some other of the numerous 
expensive failures caused the bankers 
to tighten the noose a little, the 
economy drive was not a success. The 
proposed salary reduction ran full tilt into 
a stone wall of opposition and stopped 
dead; after a few weeks of sonorous talk 
about the need of reform and economy the 
same old Coal Oil Johnny methods were 
resumed. The movie masters, the men 
who had stayed on top when the disrepu- 
table donkey was transformed into the 
elephant, had demonstrated their inability 
to guide the huge beast. They didn’t 
know how to make it mind. Neither did 
they know which way to go except on the 
road they were traveling. Meanwhile 
the bankers are worrying—which won’t 
assure their dividends. What they should 
do is to warm up some good elephant 


drivers who know their business. The 
donkey days are over. 
How about those donkey days? How 


did it happen that control of the greatest 
form of mass entertainment in history fell 
into hands apparently too weak and im- 
potent to supply the right guidance in the 
approaching crisis, the first real crisis in 
the career of the movies? Let’s take a 
look at the origin of motion pictures. 

To Thomas Edison belongs the credit 
for the invention of a practical motion 
picture apparatus. Having perfected the 
phonograph in the middle eighties after 
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cursed, gripped both her wrists in one fist 
and lifted her from the deck. 

“Il put you where you'll send no more 
messages,” he snarled. She screamed, 
but no one came. He carried her hugged 
against his body, down into the cabin. 

“What’s all this?” she heard Cheever 
exclaim. ‘See here, Rouse, this won’t 
do!’ 

Joan was tossed down on her bunk and 
the door to her room locked upon her. 

“Read that,” she heard Rouse growl to 
Cheever. ‘Read what the trollop tried 
to send over to the Petrel.”’ 

She beat upon the door with her fist 
and cried: 

“Julian! Julian!’ 

After a pause he shouted angrily: 

“What do you want?” 

“Let me out at once!” 

He did not answer. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





~ The Money-Drunk Movies 


he had brought out the dynamo and the 
incandescent electric lamp, Edison played 
with the idea of developing a machine 
that would record and reproduce pictures 
as the phonograph recorded and repro- 
duced sounds. ‘The invention of the pho- 
tographic film as a substitute for the 
sensitized glass plate enabled him to de- 
sign and build such a picture machine, 
the Kinetoscope, which he patented in 
1891. So little impressed with its possi- 
bilities was he, however, that he declined 
to spend the few hundred dollars needed 
for foreign patents. 

The Kinetoscope, father of modern mo- 
tion pictures, was a black box with an eye- 
piece through whose lens the spectator 
peered into its interior lighted by an elec- 
triclamp. Between the lamp and the lens 
moved a film containing sixteen images 
to the foot, the same number the modern 
film contains, and the effect of continuous 
motion was produced by a shutter rapidly 
revolving between lens and film, giving 
the spectator a series of lighted pictures 
between periods of imperceptible dark- 
ness. The films for the machine were 
made by the Kinetograph, first of all the 
motion-picture cameras, but still so clumsy 
that technical defects made it impossible 
to expose more than fifty’feet of film at a 
tine. But these fifty feet were sufficient 
to show some of Edison’s assistants lifting 
their hats and performing other common- 
place acts. 

Only one machine was built, and it re- 
mained a toy in the Edison laboratories 
until N. C. Raff, a young adventurous 
chap who had made a stake in the Arizona 
mines, organized the Kinetoscope Com- 
pany and persuaded Edison to supply him 
and his associates with machines and pic- 
tures to be exhibited at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893. They were not de- 
livered in time, though. Edison was too 
busy with other things. The first ship- 
ment of Kinetoscopes to New York did 
not leave his New Jersey plant until the 
spring of 1894. These machines, each 
one showing a different fifty-foot subject, 
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were exhibited in a Broadway storeroom, 
admission twenty-five cents. That was a 
high price in those ten-twenty- -thirty days, 
but for months the patrons stood in im- 
patient lines awaiting their turns. They 
did not ask for drama or art. So long as 
the figures moved, they were content. 
The pictures were made on a little black- 
draped stage so built in the Edison plant 
that it followed the light of the sun. Here 
in this first motion-picture studio various 
dancers and vaudeville performers went 
through portions of their acts, to be re- 
corded by the Kinetograph film. But only 
one person at a time could see the result. 
A dozen inventors in various parts of 
the world worked overtime to design a 
projecting machine that would throw 
living pictures on a screen where large 


audiences might see them. Several of 
them, the Lumiére brothers, Charles 
Pathé and Leon Gaumont of France, 


Paul of London, the Latham 
brothers of Virginia, Thomas Armat of 
Washington, ae H. Webster and 
Enoch Rector of New York, Edwin H. 
Amet, George K. Spoor and William N. 
Selig of Chicago Keoucne out motion- 
picture projectors and cameras. In a 
couple of years the technical improve- 
ments were so rapid that R. G. Hollaman 
of the Eden Musee was able to produce a 
“feature” picture, the Passion Play in 
2100 feet, two reels. The bulk of the pic- 
tures thrown on the screen, shown in the 
peep shows and phonograph “parlors,’ 
however, continued to be short subjects 
depicting fast trains, fire en- 
gines, dancers, little slapstick 
comedies with or without sex 
appeal and prize fights. 


Robert W. 


with 
to 


LMOST anyone 

sufficient money 
buy both a projector and 
camera could become a film 


magnate engaged in pro- 
duction, distribution and 
exhibition. Prints of the 
films were bought outright 
by the exhibitor, who 
showed them continuously 


for weeks until his public 
tired of them. So rapidly 
did the number of peep-show 
parlors, store and tent shows 
and vaudeville houses using 


motion pictures as part of 
their program multiply that 
the demand for new films 
exceeded the supply. Into 


this profitable chaos Edison 
threw a series of high-power 
bombs when in 1897 and 1898 
he launched over two hun- 
dred legal actions based on 


alleged infringements of his 
1891 Kinetoscope patent. 
That patent war kept the 


growing industry in turmoil 
for many years. 

In the meantime Thomas 
L. Tally, pioneer showman of 
the kinetoscope days, opened 
what is perhaps the first 
theater devoted exclusively 
to the showing of motion 
pictures when in 1go2 he blos- 
somed forth with the Elec- 
tric Theater at 262 S. Main 
Street, Los Angeles, open 
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evenings from 7:30 to 10:30, admission ten 
cents, the initial program continuing with- 
out a change for almost two months. At 
this time David Grauman, father of the 
long-haired Egyptian and Chinese Sid of 
present-day Hollywood fame, had already 
been engaged in showing motion pictures 
to San Francisco vaudeville audiences for 
a year or two. Los Angeles, the somno- 
lent town in the sunny, sleepy south, was 
not expected to be as up-to-date as the 
haughty metropolis by the Golden Gate. 
The three Warner brothers, now operating 
a large studio in Hollywood, broke into 
the movies a next year in 1903, when 
they rented a store in Newcastle, Penn- 
sylvania, put - a screen and sold the new 
form of entertainment to the masses. As 
pioneers, though, they were years behind 
Sigmund Lubin, an enterprising immi- 
erant who had scented proftt in the movies 
when he, while peddling spectacles from a 
tray, saw Wm. T. Rock’s exhibition of 
motion pictures in New Orleans during the 
1896 Mardi Gras. By-and-by Lubin had 
his own store show in Philadelphia, was 
making pictures himself and even at- 
te mpted a Passion Play with actors picked 
among the unemployed thespians who had 
leisure, no scruples and often a large thirst. 
Not content with one show, Lubin started 
a number of them. Later he sold this 
first of the important theater chains to 
Stanley Mastbaum who operated them as 
the Stz inley C Company. 

It wasn’t long after Tally had opened 
his exclusive movie house in Los Angeles 
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that Harry. J. Miles hada briphesdeae 
bought films from the makers and rented) 
them for a week to the exhibitors at = 


the original cost. In two weeks he had 


his money back while the exhibitor was) 
Thus the first film’ 


exchange came into being in San Fran-! 


saving half the price. 


cisco. 
money. 


There was money in the idea, big 
Others scented it and before long 


film exchanges were springing up by the 


score throughout the country. 


re 1g02 and for several years there- |) 





after, though, the exclusive motion- 


picture theater did not make much head- 
way. It had little to offer the public. As 
yet the screen did not tell stories. It re- 


corded events, presented news pictures, | 
scenery, bits of action from here and there, } 


but the element of drama was lacking. 
Then Edwin S. Porter of the Edison staff 
came along and made “The Great Train 
Robbery,” the first real photo play with a 
well-defined plot, with a scenario, with cut- 
backs and close-ups and nearly all the 
present-day screen drama_ technique, 
crudely done of course, but such a novelty 
that it made a tremendous hit and big 
profts. Like many another exhibitor, 
Tom Tally thought so well of it that he 
bought the 800-foot film, packed up his 
projection machine and went on the road 
with it. At once imitators sprang up to 
cash in on the “Train Robbery”’ success; 
many other short screen plays were put 
out, but nevertheless the bulk of the few 
studios’ output still went to the peep 
shows of the penny arcades. 

A few of these penny ar- 
cades still survive. No longer 
do they contain phonographs 
with earpieces or the primi- 
tive kinetoscope and its rival, 
the mutoscope, but the at- 
mosphere of cheap vulgarity, 
of furtive eroticism designed 
to catch the pennies of yokels 
and adolescents still perme- 
ates them. In their heydey 
twenty-five years ago they 
throve by the hundred in 
those districts of the big cities 
containing the toughest sa- 
loons. And out of this en- 
vironment, out of this musty 
soil sprang many of the movie 
masters, came many of the 
men who are today guiding 
the destiny, setting the pace 
and supplying the taste for 
the most popular and effec- 
tive form of mass entertain- 
ment in existence. 

The decline of the penny 
arcade and the rise of the 
nickelodeon started in Pitts- 
burgh in the fall of t905 when 
two theatrical and real estate 
promoters found themselves 
with a vacant storeroom that 
produced no revenue. They 
hated to have the store stand 
idle, so they scraped up an 
old projection machine, a 
bunch of chairs, bought the 
“Train Robbery” film, now 
two-years old, and started a 
motion-picture theater. After 
the second week the show 
began at eight in the morn- 
ing and ran until midnight. 
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Profits reached nearly a thousand dollars 
a month on an investment of a few hun- 
dred dollars. Who said Klondike? It 
cost a small fortune to outfit for and reach 
the Alaskan gold country while right here 
at home anyone with a little cash, a few 
drops of gambling blood and the acquisi- 
tive instinct could put himself on Easy 
Street without frozen ears, dog teams 
and snow blindness. 
. The news of the great Pittsburgh nickel 
strike traveled with remarkable speed over 
the grapevine telegraph that keeps the 
money-hungry informed of new oppor- 
tunities. Store shows and nickelodeons 
suddenly burst out in every big city like 
an epidemic of the measles. Even with- 
out a knowledge of English any foreigner 
could understand the simple stories told 
by the silent pictures in one reel or less. 
The entertainment was cheap; it aprealed 
to the broadest human instincts and 
tickled the most elemental emotions, 
hence the nickels came in a continuous 
stream. 


T was during the period following the 

Pittsburgh success that the present 
rulers of the screen began their career of 
conquest. Marcus Loew, the multi-million- 
aire theater magnate whose possessions 
reached from coast to coast when he diced 
last year and who was president 
of the Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer 
producing organization for a 
while, was already in the penny 
arcade and cheap vaudeville busi- 
ness. Loew plunged heavily and 
enthusiastically into the movies, 
by and by taking into his organi- 
zation the store shows, the penny 
arcades and the services of Adolph 
Zukor who developed into prob- 
ably the most remarkable figure 
in the fairy tale of the motion 
picture industry. 

Zukor arrived from Hungary 
in the early nineties, beginning 
his American career as an appren- 
tice to a Chicago furrier. He got 
ahead. By 1903 he had a modest 
fur shop of his own and sufficient 
savings to make a loan of $3000 to 
a friend who needed the money 
to go into the penny arcade busi- 
ness on New York’s East Side. 
When this friend failed to repay, 
Zukor went to New York, looked 
into the business, saw bigger and 
quicker profits ahead, abandoned 
furs and quietly slipped into the 
movies. In 1912 he resigned as 
treasurer of the Loew organiza- 
tion and bought the American 
rights to Queen Elizabeth, a French 
production featuring Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Lou Tellegen, for $18,- 
ooo. It took nerve and vision 
to pay sucha price for a four-reel 
screen drama at a time when most 
of the producers and exhibitors 
still believed that a full hour in 
front of the screen would pro- 
duce too much eye strain, when 
a nickel or a dime was the usual 
admission fee and a seating capac- 
ity of three hundred was large. 

Zukor sold the states’ rights 
to Queen Elizabeth to buyers who 


showed the film in_ legitimate 
theaters. The film had cost 
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him $18,000; he took in $80,000. That 
settled it. Thereafter Zukor pinned his 
faith to the feature picture. In 1913 he 
organized the Famous Players Pictures 
Company, started to produce screen 
dramas and captured Mary Pickford, 
first of the stars to become famous by 
name. Later he combined with Jesse 
Lasky, the audacious Californian who had 
played in a Hawaiian orchestra, been a 
newspaper reporter, prospector, composer, 
impresario and what-not, finally blossom- 
ing Out as motion-picture producer with 
Cecil DeMille as his director. His brother- 
in-law, Samuel Goldfish, traveling in 
gloves, had pushed Jesse Lasky, fresh 
from a disastrous cabaret venture in New 
York City, into his first screen venture, 
the filming of the Sguaw Man with Dustin 
Farnum. Goldfish, by the way, hopped 
into the “pitchers” on his own hook and is 
still in them under the name of Goldwyn. 

Pursuing his policy unflinchingly, Zukor 
gathered into his net every renowned star 
and director he could put his hands on. 
When a group of feature-picture exhibit- 
ors revolted and organized the Paramount 
Picture Company to offset the growing 
power of the big producers in the distrib- 
uting field, Zukor took them into camp 
and swallowed Paramount. When the 
big producers began to buy into the 
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theater chains in order to assure them- 
selves of an outlet for all of their pictures 
regardless of quality, Zukor made enough 
purchases and alliances to control the 
policy of some seven hundred key theaters. 
Canny, quiet, suave and ruthless, he trip- 
ped and outmaneuvered competition and 
opposition until he dominated the indus- 
try, set the pace and established its poli- 
cies. 

Carl Laemmle, head of Universal 
stumbled into the movies early in 1906. 
Up in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, he had been 
running a clothing store for his wife’s 
uncle, being assisted in the managing by 
the uncle’s numerous family. At the age 
of thirty-nine he decided that if he did not 
strike out for himself at once he’d be stuck 
in Oshkosh for the rest of his life, and that 
prospect gave him the willies. So he came 
to Chicago to consult the three Cochrane 
brothers, owners of an advertising agency, 
about his yearning for independence. So 
strong was his dislike of being bossed that 
in the years immediately foliowing he led 
the fight of the movie independents 
against the “trust”, the Motion Picture 
Patents Company, and under the guidance 
of Bob Cochrane, ex-advertising man, he 
has preserved his independent position 
ever since, even against the wily Zukor. 

For a time Mark Dintenfass was a 
power in the Laemmle business. 
Mark got into the movies when he 
tired of selling fish for his father 
and opened a nickelodeon. Dur- 


ing one of the many internal 
fights for the control of the 
Universal Film Manufacturing 


Company, Laemmle’s producing 
organization, Dintenfass lost 
heart and decided to sell his stock, 
but neither faction would buy. 
So he told his troubles to an old 
friend of the fish days, L. J. 
Selznick, who had just disposed 
of a rather unprofitable jewelry 
store via the auction route. 
Selznick undertook to sell the 
Dintenfass stock. He did, too. 
Laemmle bought it—and Selznick 
threw himself in with the stock. 
He just stuck around the disor- 
ganized Universal office, found 
various things to do and presently 
appointed himself general mana- 
ger, 


AVING viewed the wild- 

eyed, crazy, money-drunk 
movie game from the _ inside, 
Selznick decided to stay in it after 
Laemmle had put him out of 
Universal. He had a sense of 
humor, had Selznick. He became 
the laughing petrel of the stormy 
screen sea, darting hither and 
thither, snatching profitable stars 
from this one or that one, letting 
a dollar ride until it became a 
million, always putting the Selz- 
nick name into bigger and better 
electric signs—until he presumed 
to cross swords with Zukor. The 
crafty Zukor took Selznick “for a 


ride’. But Selznick bobbed up 
again and is still playing the 


weird movie game with whole- 

hearted zest. Laemmle started 

in 1906 with one little store 
(Continued on page 78) 
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At the End of the Budget 


HE budget has become al- 

most a matter of course in 

the carefully run household 

of today. It is scarcely nec- 

essary any longer to urge the 
housenold executive to install such an 
arrangement, for she realizes that at the 
end of the budget may lie her heart’s de- 
sire, that many dreams come true under 
its beneficent sway that might otherwise 
remain dreams to the end “of time. It 
is often the rosy path to romance, for the 
budget has made possible many a mar- 
riage that might have seemed out of the 
question run on the lines of 
the account book with its 
tale of mis-spent dollars and 
unpaid bills. The budget 
buys the home, pays the 
taxes and insurance, the 


Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 


the present value of any real estate that 
is owned, investments, such as stocks and 
bonds, and all other property. In this 
the cash-surrender value of life-insurance 
policies should be included. Against the 
sum of these assets should be placed all 
present indebtedness, mortgages and 
notes owed, outstanding accounts at 
stores or any other obligation that will 
demand payment in the future for which 
the budget is planned. The difference 
between the sum of the assets and the 
liabilities is the value of your resources 
at the time of reckoning. This is your 





doctor and the dentist, the 
telephone and gas. It pro- 
vides clothes, and food and 
is generous with pleasure, 
whatever your favorite re- 
laxation may be. It is the 
wise little governor on the 
human engine that balances 
work and play and shows 
in results just what you 
have and what you are 
saving for in the sunny 
days to come; the children’s 
education, perhaps, or that 
trip to Europe that you 
have wished for together, or 
that comfortable house on 
a quiet street with a garden 
to work in. There are so 
many things at the end of 
the budget that it is hard 
to make a choice. Some- 
times the choice isn’t neces- 
sary, for incomes have a 
way of expanding when 
properly watched with an eye that is 
alert and wise, and the path that was so 
narrow at first widens into a broad high- 
way with many branching roads leading 
to all sorts of heart’s desires that had 
never seemed possible before. 

There are rules, of course, for budget 
making, but after all they must be adapted 
to the individual household and its needs, 
so it is often better to make an experiment 
out of the budget during the first year, 
and at the beginning of the next period 
accept whatever changes are necessary 
in the light of that experience. The first 
step is to list all assets carefully and com- 
pletely. These consist of cash on hand, 
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C Buying to fit the budget 


reserve, the fund that is to be increased 
under the head of savings in your budget, 
the rock on which you are building your 
future and the foundation of your own 
individual budget plan. 

The next step is the distribution of the 
yearly income to cover the needs of the 
family and still leave a margin of saving 
to increase the sum total that has made 
such an interesting amount under the 
head of “property owned”. 

Income is usually in the form of salary 
or amounts received from investments 
coming at regular intervals, so that a 
certain sum may be counted upon to 
cover a certain period. Against this come 
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frst the three important items, food, — 
shelter and clothing. It is difficult to give 

a fixed rule for the percentage allowed to 
these three important divisions, for loca- 
tion and family conditions govern them 
to a great extent. Prices differ widely 
governed by many conditions belonging 
strictly to the time and place. Each 
family, if it maintains its own individual- 
ity, shows some significant variation for 
which no fixed rule will provide. You 
may live in a community, where, for 
many reasons it is important to live in a 
certain district or locality demanding a 
high rental. This may be 
necessary because of a good | 
school for the children, or | 
space for them to play in 
and pure air for them and 
yourselves to breathe. Or - 
it may be desirable, in order 
to give them the contacts 
which are their right, to 
bring them up ina neighbor- 
hood that will provide a 
background for them in 
their adolescence and be of 
value in their later years. 


ls such a_ case the 
amount for rent may 
be higher than the other 
two items, and justly so. 
Normally, the amount for 
food is highest, with shelter 
next and clothing _ last. 
With an income of $300 a 
month, then, the division 
runs somewhat as follows: 
Food, $70; rent, $65; cloth- 
ing, $60; household expense, 
$40; savings, $25; and per- 
sonal expenses, including 
recreation, church, school, 
books, magazines, movies 
and theatres, $40. This, let us say, 
is for a family of three, father, mother and 
one child. Of course a greater number 
of children would change’ this arrange- 
ment, increase some items, possibly lessen 
the savings, although this is placed at the 
minimum for an income of this size. This, 
however, is an excellent starting point 
for the first year of the budget. 

It should be the product and interest 
of each individual member of the family, 
working as a household unit for the good 
of the whole. If the children are earning 
money outside the home they should 
make a contribution, however slight, to 
the general income, and have a voice in 
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eam that improves the texture of the 
, and acts as a mild bleach. If the 
s are brittle there is a simple practical 
e treatment that will strengthen them 
d still leave them delicate and smooth. 
eat a little castor oil at night before 
ng to bed and apply with an orange 
ck wound with a bit of absorbent cot- 
a. Rub well into the skin around the 
e of the nail so that it may be absorbed 
o the texture at the roots. Cuticle oils 
also excellent for the surface of the 
ail, and may be sufficient except in ex- 
me cases where the nails break in the 
rdinary tasks that are unavoidable. 
_ The old method of polishing the nails 
get buffer and powder seems to be tak- 
@ its place with the broom, as opposed 
to the vacuum cleaner. The liquid 
olishes are now lasting and convenient; 
Baines waterproof they are not affected by 
my amount of hand washing, and the 
range of tints is wide enough to suit all 
tastes. The outfit consists of a remover 
which will take off the last coat before 
the new one is applied, and as many bot- 
tles of polish as you wish, each of a dif- 
ferent shade. If a luster is desired with- 
t color, there is a colorless polish. A 
Bint shell pink will suit the more conserv- 
tive, while some prefer the deep rose 
' that is exotic and interesting 1f somewhat 
artificial. 


] 

re applying these liquid polishes the 

; utmost care is necessary, for if they 

are carelessly put on the surface of the nail 

is apt to become rough and uneven. Make 
s few strokes of the tiny camel’s hair 
rush as possible, and never attempt 

to cover the same portion of the nail 


stinct, some intuition that made him write 
about his beloved schooner in his story of 
“The Sea Wolf”: 

“And the Ghost will be a hell-ship be- 
fore the trip is done with.” 

Of course the present truth of those 
words, written about 1904, is mere coin- 
-cidence, for at the time not even the most 
psychic could have predicted the fate of 
the Hakadate for the Saucy Lass. 

What happened to the vessel during the 
interim when she was no longer in Lon- 
don’s possession up to the time when we 
next hear of her in 1924, is hard to con- 
jecture. She was of British registry and 
perhaps rested in the British waters near 
Vancouver, Canada. 

Here it was likely some enterprising 
liquor importer saw her and realized her 
staunch possibilities. Perhaps he rubbed 
his chin and smiled as he pondered the 
firmness and spaciousness of the hold and 
calculated the number of cases the sturdy 
craft could smuggle past the guardians of 
_ the American coast line. 

Mayhap the Saucy Lass rejoiced once 
again as she was being prepared for ser- 
vice. Not until later did she surmise the 
import of her new purpose. She found 
herself, not the pride and hope of some 
honest owner but the dupe and foil, merci- 
lessly driven by the whip of the most 
notorious rum-running gang on the Pacific 
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surface twice, for the polish begins to 
harden at once and the result will be dis- 
astrous. If the smooth even polish is 
not obtained with the first application, 
remove with the remover that comes for 
that purpose and try again. After apply- 
ing the polish, remove any that remains 
around the root of the nail and under the 
white rim at the finger tips. This out- 
line should be kept white and clear. 

Perhaps it is only within the last twelve- 
month that you have learned to apply 
that delicate coat of powder to your face 
over the correct foundation. Of course 
it will not stay on if there is nothing to 
hold it. And the cream that will attach 
it to you cannot be one with a greasy 
base. Cleansing cream, no matter how 
delicately applied, will shine through in a 
short time and the result will be unpleas- 
ing, to say the least. An absolutely 
greaseless, absorbent cream is necessary 
and this should be applied in such a small 
amount that it easily disappears before 
the powder 1s added. If you wish to show 
more color apply the rouge before you 
put on the powder, if you like a more 
delicate tint, rub over with powder first 
and then add just a hint of color. 

Superfluous hair is an annoyance that 
is easily neglected until the moment 
arrives when a sudden emergency calls 
it to mind. The really careful woman 
will see that this is done at regular inter- 
vals for her own satisfaction whether the 
occasion makes it necessary or not. 

There is a new cream depilatory which 
is safe and effective. Or, if you prefer, 
there is a dry disc that, rubbed will 
remove all trace of disfiguring hairs and 
leave the skin smooth and unmarred. 





The Jinx Ship 


{ (Continued from page 35) 


coast, known in 1924 as “The Big Four” 
—the handsome highjacking bootlegger 
Tony Cornero, Marvin Schoweiler, Bill 
Nard and “Black Tony” Parmagini. 

For two years these rum-runners soiled 
the fateful vessel accumulating riches and 
eluding detection. Not until 1926 did 
complications bring to the Hakadate dis- 
tresses, abandonment and finally arrest. 

For some time the Federal Authorities 
had been observing the movements of the 
craft and suspected its operations, but 
had not been able to acquire any evidence. 
Not until the latter part of 1926 did Fate 
play strangely into their hands through 
the medium of a hunch. 

About this time the Prohibition Unit of 
Los Angeles; began on different occasions 
to confiscate alcohol marked with the 
stamp of ‘The United Sugar Co., Las 
Mochis, Mexico.” It was solely based on 
a hunch that this liquor was being trans- 
ported by the Hakadate that the Intelli- 
gence Service sent several of their opera- 
tives to Mexico to investigate. 

It seemed that the Hakadate had left 
Topolobampo, a port some fifteen miles 
from Las Mochis, with the illicit cargo 
that had dispatched the authorities on 
her trail, and had returned for more, put- 
ting into port and reloading, literally 
speaking under the very eyes of the In- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Enjoy seeing ycur choice snapshot in colors. A 
10 x 12 oil painting on old master or linen sur- 
face by an artist of reputation. Send film. 

Art Studio. S-2. 990 N. Madison, Pasadena, Calif 






This Home-Nixed™: 


Syrup Is Famous 


Millions of people, for over 20 years, 
have found Pinex the most effective source 
of relief for coughs, bronchitis, hoarse- 
ness, etc,, in adults or children. 

A small bottle of Pinex, mixed at home 
with plain sugar syrup, makes a full pint— 
a family supply — of pure, wholesome |; 
cough syrup, really superior in every way. 
Makes a difference in the family drug 
bill. 

The way it takes hold of a cough is 
really amazing. Tastes good, too— AR 
children take it willingly. 4 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 
‘The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. g 
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Irvin S. Cobb | 
Prefers Monterey 


‘...There area few things of Nature's 
molding and a few of man’s contriving 
which never have disappointed me... 
The Naples waterfront by moonlight 
... pre-war Pilsener beer, the Grand 
Canyon of Colorado...and Monterey 
Bay. And I am not sure but what the 
last of these is the most dependable in 
its everlasting, never-wearing lure!” 


Irvin Coss is RIGHT. 


For on the enchanting Monterey Penin- 
sula, having its central point at Hotel 
Del Monte, is the finest playground of 
all the West... with its three champion- 
ship golf courses, tennis courts and polo 
fields... motor roads, bridle paths, 
beaches. . . with its hunting and fishing 

. its facilities for every form of out- 
door sport. 








These things, coupled with the natural 
scenic loveliness and springtime climate, 
make living on the Monterey Peninsula 
a thing of beauty and of joy. At Pebble 
Beach, Carmel Woods or Pacific Grove 

..all within a radius of six miles... you 
will find the ideal setting for your home. 
Come...and learn the joy of living here. 
The coupon is for your convenience in 
writing us. 


Del Monte Properties 
Company 


Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, California 
Crocker Buiiding, San Francisco, California 
Edward & Wildey Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
275 Park Avenue, New York City 


Det Monte Properties COMPANY 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me further information about 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


Name 


Street ——— 





City. 
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Home of Mr. and 
Mrs. j- E. Fenn 


(Continued from page 51) 


the showers of winter. Throughout the 
interior of the Fenn residence there is 
evidence of careful attention to the same 
consistently Spanish effect as 1s seen on 
the exterior. The doorways are beauti- 
fully arched, those in the entrance hall 
being gracefully coved above the arches. 
A broad open arch leads from hall to 
dining-room, the latter especially effec- 
tive in its arrangement of appropriate 
furniture and lighting fixtures, all dis- 





The Jinx Ship 


(Continued from page 75) 


telligence men. From then on watchful 
eyes were on the alert for the rum-runner. 

One of the largest Coast Guard Cutters 
the Vaughan was sent out to watch its 
movements and it was finally overhauled 
on December 3, 1926, near Ensenada, 
Mexico. It was seized and brought into 
harbor with its cargo of 1300 cases of 
alcohol, and the Vaughan took a position 
near by to watch it. 

Its owners found themselves in a di- 
lemma. The Hakadate was watched day 
and night and so could not perpetrate an 
escape; nor could it unload its cargo be- 
cause of the duty tax it would have to pay 
Mexico. In time the latter difficulty was 
obviated when the owners came to En- 
senada, unloaded the alcohol and placed 
itin bond. At the same time they began 
a law-suit to prove that the vessel had been 
seized illegally and could not be held. 

The court acquiesced; it maintained that 
the ship could not be held, and the cargo 
was reloaded and the Hakadate released. 

But the authorities were not to be so 
easily outwitted. There soon arose an- 
other legal issue. It was determined that 
the schooner was guilty of a breach against 
the tariff laws by its registration in Pan- 
ama and once more the Vaughan set out 
in search of its quarry. And find the 
vessel it did, but it was in such a position 
that the cutter did not know if it was in 
the protection of Mexican waters. But 
through clever maneuvers it supplied its 
own solution by getting on the shore side 
of the boat and forcing it out to sea. Then 
it fired a shot across the bow and the crew 
of the Hakadate realizing their predica- 
ment set fire to the schooner and deserted. 

The Government cutter, however, 


The Death Penalty— 
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tinctively outlined against the light er: 
finish of the walls. The lighting fixtur 

in hall, dining-room and living-room are 
exquisitely patterned in hand-wrought 
black iron. The inside doors in these 
three rooms are of southern gum and all 
wood trim is of Oregon pine, both doors 
and trim finished in dark brown. 

A stairway rises from the reception hall 
to the second story, and directly over the 
front door is a pleasing balcony effect. 
Stairway and balcony have hand-wrought 
iron railings. Two tall torcheres give 
light to the hall. Dark red tile is used 
here for the flooring and also for the stair- 
way steps and risers. 

Cuartes Atma Byers. 


quickly waylaid the small row-boat and 
captured the men. Then, so the story 
goes, the master of the Vaughan called 
for volunteers to put out the fire, and 
every member of his crew responded in 
spite of the grave dangers they knew lay 
on an ignited, alcohol loaded ship. So the 
fire was extinguished and the Hakadate — 
towed into San Pedro. 

There were more legal wrangles. Once 
more the decision was rendered that the 
capture was illegal and the boat was de- 
clared to be released and the men freed. 
As to the men there seemed to be so many 
warrants out for their arrests on divers | 
charges that though they were allowed to 
go, they are still fugitives from the United 
States. And as to the vessel, a new action 
recently reversed the former decision and 
the Hakadate was declared confiscated by 
the United States Government. 

But a member of the staff of the United 
States Marshal, who is on guard at the 
ship, informs the writer that there are 
many more years of hard wear in the 
good schooner. She is still a stout and 
admirable old boat, and so we cannot con- 
jecture what further romances will be 
enacted on her worn decks. Can it be 
that after all the legal controversies are 
settled and the vessel is offered for sale 
that it will once again be purchased for 
illegal trade? Or will its next owner be an 
honest and unadventurous man who will 
be satisfied to ply the harbor waters with 
it, carrying small freight between the 
southern California ports? 

Fate alone can tell. But whether the 
record will be inscribed with ink that is 
black or of a more deserving color, we 
have to wait for time to advise us. 


“We Must Keep It!” 


(Continued from page 20) 


But can that overshadow my pity for those 
he has injured? Can it overshadow the 
good husband robbed and killed on his 
way to his own fireside? 

Can it overshadow the black shadow of 
lurking death, the black shadow menacing 
society? 


If we had life imprisonment, which we 
have not, and probably never will, this 
menace would be removed. 

I am concerned with neither sentimen- 
tality nor apparently-impossible idealism. 

But I am driven—I have been driven 
step by step, day by day—to proclaim 











ething naturally abhorrent to me—the 
egal enine of human life. 


h 
\ = end is needed to meet a 
esperate need. 
Is ety to turn back—are we to have 
marchy? Murder? Ravishments? A 
sontinued trail of slayings leading from the 


a4 
le s of conscienceless, unfearing crimin: als? 


nand protection for themselves. Hardly 
t murderer of a peace-ofhcer has ever 
iscaped—but officers of the law are still 
tilled! 

One may say, “He killed that cop so he 
ould escape’—and I ask, “Escape from 
vhat? A two-year Sentencer’ Six months 

larceny? The deterrent effect of hanging 
vill stop him from attempting escape from 
i lesser crime: he knows that all men who 
all officers are themselves killed, and he 
mill ‘reason’ that six months in a com- 
ortable jail is better than being strangled 
(0 death.” 

Reason? No! 

Something inside of the man cried 
“Kill”, and, because of something we do 
ot Bnderstand, the man killed. 

It was not Heuberate. [f woos not pre- 
meditated. The man killed, heaven help 
‘um, because of what he was. I say 
“heaven help him” because we do not. No 
amount of past hangings has any effect 
upon him. He killed because of the secret 
working, or lack of working, of some hid- 
den gland, or something else that we must 
work to understand. 

What we call “premeditated murder” — 
where one man skulks behind a bush for 
another to come and be shot to death— 
2ven that was not done by the man himself. 
For no sane man, no well man, no normal 
man—would do such a thing. And if a 
man is not normal, send him to the doctor! 
Only in this case it must be to the scientist, 
who is striving, straining, to relieve the 
sick in mind as well as the sick in body. 

And leaving all sentiment, all ‘thou 
shalt not kill’, aside let me repeat that I 
am against the removing of my fellowman 
from life because I have found out that it 
does not work. 

Say what you will, argue as you like, 
capital punishment has not worked! 

If you go on the “deterrent” principle, 
if hanging is good, why then torturing 
ought to be better! 


Speaking 


‘to convey the “‘spirit of a generation”’ or 
ithe “background of a period” or whatnot: 
else foreign to the business of a piece of 
fiction, it is refreshing to come across a 
| book like Josephine Daskam Bacon’s new 
‘novel. “Counterpoint” (John Day, $2.50), 
is a story first of all. Next it is a story 
about an exceptionally interesting group 
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Society must advance. 

And so—sorrowfully, but firmly, I am 
forced to advocate the desperate need, 
and that need is swift, certain capital 
punishment. 

Yes, it is desperate, desperate from one 
who abhors the taking of human life. 


But—. 


“If thy hand offend thee, cut it off!” 


The Death Penalty— 


“It Doesn’t Work!” 


(Continued from page 21) 


If men are only restrained from killing 
because they fear death themselves, give 


them something worse than death. Draw 
and quarter them. Burn them at the 
stake. Boil them in oil. ‘‘No,” says the 


believer in capital punishment, ‘that 
would be cruel’. Cruel? Nothing is more 
cruel than taking away from man the one 
thing we concretely know we have—life. 

If you want to deter, hurt them as 
badly as you can. If ‘“hanging’s too good 
for them,” give them something worse. 
There’s the logical end of your ‘‘deterrent’’ 
argument! 

There is more evidence daily on the 
side of abolition of capital punishment. 
The functioning of the ductless glands is 
entirely new, ‘and opens new scientific 
vistas at which scientists are grasping 
avidly. A dozen years ago no one believed 
that men “did what they must do” under 
great stress. Do you know what you 
would do in such a moment? I am certain 
that I do not, nor can I even guess at it. 

Counter-arguments are the same now 
as they were a. hundred years ago. But 
murder has not stopped. The insane were 
once caged and baited by the rabble. 
Anesthesia in child-birth was—not many 
years back—considered immoral. Debtors, 
in our own time, spent their lives jailed. 
We have—or so we hope—progressed. 

I do not mean to say that all murderers 
are insane, in the common use of the word. 
But the man who killed to escape prison, 
the man who killed to rob his friend, the 
man who raped and killed, the man who 
killed when his wife was faithless, the man 
who lay in wait and killed terribly, vio- 
lently—if God will give us the grace to see 
it, there 1s something wrong with them at 
the moment they commit their crimes. 

And hanging does not make that wrong 
right! 

Until we learn what does, and until we 
are as infallible as the One who gave life, 
let us at least cease to judge. 


of Books 


(Continued from page 7) 


of people. And finally, while being en- 
tirely up to date in setting and in point o 
view, it is eminently a novel in the old 
(and admirable) tradition, a dignified, 
solid, yet thoroughly vital book. 

The story occupies itself chiefly with 
four people, young Will Stickney, puritan 
and a good-enough violinist; Naomi Le- 
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The Land ' 
of Romance 


and Wonder 


South Africa 


offers unique advantages to anyone 
who feels within his veins the call of 

wanderlust."” To him who has never 
travelled before it offers a variety of 
romantic and wonderful scenes not 
to be found elsewhere. To the ex- 
perienced traveler, wearied with the 
repeated sight of old scenes, South 
Africa presents the allure of “some- 
thing new” and will reawaken in his 
heart the old, happy thrill of his early 
adventures. 


ee 





Nowhere else can one find the won- 
ders of the great “Valley of Dia- 
monds,”’ from which over $1,000,000,- 
000 of diamonds have been taken; the 
unrivalled impressiveness of the mag- 
nificent Victoria Falls, the “Mosi-oa- 
tunya,” two and a half times as high 
as Niagara and twice as wide; Kruger 
National Big Game Park and a hundred 
other scenes and sights, unique and 
memory-holding. Here you will find 
civilization clasping hands with prime- 
val life, as nowhere else on earth. 


Come to South Africa 


As for travel, the South African 
Government Railways are inter- 
nationally famous for comfort, speed, 
safety, convenience; dining and sleep: 
ing Car service. 


The several de luxe cruises to South 
Africa this coming winter have already 
booked over 2,000 Americans. Write 
for free booklet, “Tour South Africa,” 


or send 12 cents (to cover postage) for 
fully illustrated travel booklets. 


Si 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
GOVT. BUREAU 
No. 11 Broadway 
New York City 
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dred dollars a short while ago. 
wealth was created. 








$1.00 the year 


| . 
10<a copy | $1 enclosed to: 


On all news | 
stands I ie 


Are You Rich? 


A great many people in the West have become rich in the last two years. 
Many are worth $100,000 or more now who were worth only a few hun- 
It was by investing wisely that this 


You cannot know too much about how to invest your money. Thousands 
of people have been saved from loss by having correct information. 


Coast Investor has saved many people from loss. 
others to add materially to their wealth. 


Coast Investor is the best medium for getting information about stocks 
and bonds that are sold in the West. And it costs only $1 a: year. 


Become a Subscriber Today 


COAST INVESTOR 


“The West’s Leading Investment Authority” 


| Name____------- 


| Occupation. ___- 
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It has helpedjmany 










| 
! COAST INVESTOR, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. | 
ars | Please send COAST INVESTOR for one year for the | 








Recent Books in Brief Review 


Fiction 

Children of the Ritz. By Cornell Wool- 
rich. (Boni & Liveright, $2.00) 

The College Humor prize winning 
novel, by the author of “Cover Charge”’. 
This is also a story of New York—jazz, 
cocktail-shakers, night clubs, race tracks 
and all the rest—but it is built around a 
more solid theme, the tragedy of ill- 
advised, hasty marriage. Woolrich cap- 
tures the spirit of the speedy side to per- 
fection. 

The Melody of Death. By Edgar Wal- 
lace. (Dial Press, $2.00) 

The “Melody in F” as the motivating 
impulse in a story of robbery on a grand 
seale. 

Crude. By Robert Hyde. 
& Clarke, $2.50) 

A study of four young moderns against 
the background of the southern Cali- 
fornia oil fields; a first novel well above 
average. 

The Man Who Saw Through Heaven, 
and Other Stories. By Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. (Harper, $2.50) 

Twelve of the best short stories of 
one of America’s foremost writers in that 
field. 

The Quest of Youth. By Jeffery Far- 
nol. (Little, Brown, $2.50) 

Farnol is always sure of his audience 
and in “The Quest of Youth” he doesn’t 
disappoint. This stirring yarn of kng- 
land in the days of the dandies has all the 
appeal of the author’s “Amateur Gentle- 
man’’, for example, and will delight those 
who have found in his stories the roman- 
tie escape for which we all yearn at one 
time or another. 


(Payson 





Miscellaneous 


After You, Magellan. By James F. 
Leys. (Century, $4.00) 

Mr. Leys visited most of the ports of 
the world, including some on the Pacific 
coast, working as deck boy, able seaman 
or what have you. This engaging story 
isa pleasant piece of evidence that there 
are still adventures along the vagabond 
trail—and adventurers who can write 
amusingly and well of their experiences. 


The Catastrophe. By Alexander F. 
Kerensky. (Appleton, $3.00) 

Kerensky’s own story of the Russian 
revolution, a volume significant not only 
to the student but to the average well- 
informed individual who wishes to keep 
pace with the century. The book is a 
happy combination of a recital of facts 
you ought to know, and a first-hand nar- 
rative so stifring, so graphic that you 
have to follow it to the end. . 


The Best Short Stories of 1927. Fdited 
by Fdward J. O’Brien. (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.50) 

The thirteenth issue of the O’Brien 
annual selection together with the usual 
“Yearbook of the American Short Story”. 


Twentieth Century Crimes. By Fred- 
erick A. Mackenzie. (Little, Brown, 
$3.00) 

Famous crimes retold, including the 
Leopold-Loeb case, the murder of the 
Czar, the shooting of Rosenthal and five 
others. A sensational narrative, perhaps, 
but of value to those interested in the 
psychology of crime. 
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strange, accompanist to Mary Falconer 
prima donna; and Frascogni, baritor 
and man of the world. Will and Nao 
marry and their life together is a series 
quarrels which grow more rather than | 
frequent because neither understands the 
necessity of adjustment—or perhaps be- 
cause neither is constitutionally able to 
adjust a temperament which has been 
systematically indulged. They separate 
and Will is off to the war not knowi 
that Naomi expects a child. As Will 
learns more about the world than he ever 
knew, Naomi also goes about the business 
of acquiring merit and knowledge. She 
leaves her child with an aunt and goes 
abroad to undertake a liaison with Fras- 
cogni. Will, meanwhile, returns to Amer- 
ica and finds romance (and experience) 
with Mary Falconer. 

The upshot of these adventures is, 0 
course, that Will and Naomi are reconciled 
and presumably wiser if not sadder—find 
it possible to live in amity and in under~ 
standing. 

Now then, there’s the danger that you 
may draw from this hasty plot-sketch, the 
inference that “Counterpoint” is pur~ 
posely modern in viewpoint, in all the less 
pleasant connotations of the word “‘mod-~ 
ern”. This isn’t by any means the case. 
Mrs. Bacon, indeed, handles the most dif- 
ficult of her situations (the Naomi-Fras- 
cogni affair), with consummate delicacy 
and beauty. Stickney’s affair with the 
great diva is conducted with equal cir- 
cumspection; Mrs. Bacon balances de~ 
cency in treatment and passion in her sub-~ 
jects in a manner which cannot fail to 
elicit your applause. 

Altogether ‘‘Counterpoint”’ is as emi~ 
nently worth your while as any story this 
year. Broadly conceived, logically exe- 
cuted, finely written, it is a novel in which 
the classical tradition is nicely blended 
with the present-day point of view—as 
happy a consummation as the most devout 
eUpas of the American novel could 
Wish. 


The Money- 
Drunk Movies 


(Continued from page 69) 


show on Chicago’s Milwaukee avenue. 
Within six months he and the Coch-— 
ranes had a string of nickelodeons and 
were operating a most profitable film ex~ 
change. These exchange profts Laemmle 
declined to give up when Edison and the 
other owners of motion picture patents 
pooled their holdings, ceased fighting and 
attempted to dominate the entire industry 
through a system of licenses issued by the 
holding company, the Motion Picture 
Patents Corporation. Laemmle would 
neither be licensed nor would he sell his 
exchange to the trust even though the 
trust controlled the supply of the indis-~ 
pensable pictures. Since he could not get 
enough of the trust pictures via the under- 
ground route, Laemmle and other inde- 
pendent exchange owners started to make 
pictures of their own, and found the busi-~ 
ness most profitable. 

With the constant increase in the num- 









er of nickel shows all clamoring raven- 
sly for films, ever more films, it was 
asy to find a good market for almost any 
ind of a subject so long as it contained 
ther slapstick comedy, plenty of action 
r sex suggestiveness. The nickelodeon 
udiences were not critical or squeamish; 
‘ney wanted their meat in one reel and 
aw. They got it—and the makers got 

fits that caused their eyes to bulge; 
plit-reel films costing from $200 to $300 
9 produce returned from four to eight 
imes their original investment. From 
gos to 1915 the nickelodeon dominated 
he American motion-picture industry, 
nd during this formative period those 
-ickelodeon owners possessed of the great- 
‘st confidence, courage and daring gained 
ontrol over this new form of mass enter- 
ainment. There were some canny busi- 
less men among them, but it could not 
»e expected that they, their millions not- 
vithstanding, would be able wholly to 
yutgrow or cast off the nickelodeon char- 
icteristics. And that’s why there’s 
rouble ahead for the movies. 

Zukor’s success with the French feature 
im Queen Elizabeth induced George 
Kleine and his Kalem associates to import 
the Italian eight-reel screen spectacle Quo 
Vadis the following year, in 1913. That 
European film knocked the American 
spectators and producers cold. It ran for 
twenty-two weeks at a legitimate New 
York theater for a dollar a seat; the coun- 
try went wild over it and paid the owners 
a fortune to see it. In theme, treatment 
and handling it left a lasting impression 
on American directors. Within a year 
.D. W. Grifith, best of the pioneering 
directors, followed it with another bibli- 
cal feature, Judith of Bethulia, a beauti- 
fully handled spectacle which cost only 
$36,000. But the vast majority of the 
American film magnates, turning out 
vulgar and cheap but very profitable one- 
reelers for the nickelodeon trade, would 
probably have continued to play second 
fiddle with the budding screen art of 
Europe setting the pace if the war had 
not drowned the Old World production 
efforts in a sea of blood so deep that the 
continental studios did not emerge from 
it for ten years. 

Without competition for a decade, with 
a tremendous home market constantly 
expanding, with a wave of war prosperity 
that enabled them to raise the price of 
their output continuously, the American 
producers were pushed into the Golden 
Era of the movies with the initial showing 
of Grifith’s The Birth of a Nation in 1915 
when the death rattle was in the throats 
of many European nations. 

Yes, they were pushed into it. They 
would not finance the Griffith production. 
He had to beg, borrow and scrape the 
money together wherever he could find it. 
He was a crazy fool and a nut—until end- 
less lines at the box office convinced the 
nickelodeon master minds that Griffith 
wasn’t utterly foolish, after all. But they 
didn’t get the point. Instead of drama, 
suspense, elemental human emotions 
finely portrayed against a huge back- 
ground of huge masses, they only saw the 
expensive background and came to be- 
lieve that they could bring the dollars into 
the box office through the mere bigness 
and costliness of the productions. Which 
is one big reason why there is big trouble 
ahead for the movie magnates. 
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Grifhth, scion of the legitimate stage, 
began his screen career in 1907 when he 
sold a scenario to Biograph for fifteen dol- 
lars. He began directing for this company 
in the days when Gladys Smith, now Mary 
Pickford, worked in the pictures for five 
dollars a day, when actors were ashamed 
of working at the despised screen trade 
and were valued according to their ability 
to help build the sets. In spite of these 
limitations Griffith was able to give his 
pictures an individuality, a character and 
a power that made Biograph releases the 
most popular of their day. Please note 
that point. The public went to see pic- 
tures with the Biograph brand because it 
had learned that pictures with this trade- 
mark were of uniformly better quality 
than the average. No producer has been 
able since that time to give his output a 
similarly outstanding reputation. 


VEN Griffith himself failed to realize 

that the primary reason for the success 
of his Civil War picture lay in the drama, 
the suspense and the emotional quality 
of the story it told, that the tremendous 
background was merely a background. 
When he tried to repeat his initial success 
on an even vaster scale by producing the 
immensely expensive historical allegory 
Intolerance, he abandoned the simple 
story and spent a million to create a 
spectacular background for a sermon. He 
has never completely recovered from the 
financial disaster that overtook him as a 
result, and his creative artistic develop- 
ment was retarded when the kowtowing 
yes-men of his court bestowed the title of 
The Master on him. 

Too much easy money, too much adula- 
tion for too little effort, these things have 
been the curse of the motion picture in- 
dustry in America. Wherever you look, 
it’s the same story. Producers, actors, 
directors, exhibitors fell victims to the in- 
sidious disease known as brachycephalism, 
a disease manifesting itself in the patient’s 
desire for headgear of constantly increas- 
ing circumference. For ten years the 
movie magnates, enjoying the automatic 
benefits of a tremendously enlarged mar- 
ket with ever higher prices for their pro- 
duct, lived in a fairyland of magnificent 
opulence, hungry sycophants swinging 
the censers—no, not censors—while the 
chorus of the yes-men plucked the harps 
and chanted the hymns of praise. And 
the public paid the bills, paid many mil- 
lions more every year for its entertain- 
ment. But now the public is balking. It 
won’t pay any more, and the murmur of 
its refusal is beginning to penetrate 
through the clouds of incense and_ the 
hymns of grandeur even unto the seats 
of the mighty in the movies. They are 
worried, but they don’t know what to do. 
The first real test of the new industry 1s 
approaching. Will the movie magnates, 
unable to control their huge craft in calm 
water, be able to guide it through the ap- 
proaching storm safely? 


(This is the first of a series of articles on 
the crisis in the motion-picture industry by 
Walter V. Woehlke. The next article will 
appear in the February issue. The author 
wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness for 
many of the historical facts to Terry Ram- 
saye’s history of motion pictures entitled 
‘“A Million and One Nigh ts’”’.—The Editors.) 
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PATENTS 
Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 


Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—We start you in business and hel, 
you succeed. No capital or experience needed. 
Spare or full time. You_can easily earn $50-$100 
weekly. Write Madison Company, 564 Broadway, 
New York. 





Men qualify for forest ranger position: start 
$125 month; cabin and_ vacation; patrol the 
forests; protect the game. Write Mokane Institute, 
M-48, Denver, Colo. 





Earn $25 weekly spare time, writing for 
Newspapers and’ Magazines. Exp. unnecessary. 
Copyright Book, ‘‘How to write for Pay” Free. 
Press Reporting Inst., 1255 St. Louis, Mo. 





Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125-1200 mo. 
and home furnished; permanent; hunt, fish, trap. 
For details, write Norton, 264 Temple Court, 
Denver, Colo. 
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Guaranteed Hemstitching and Picoting At- 
tachment. Fits any sewing machine. 60c. prepaid 
or C. O. D. Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching 
Co., Dept. 43, Sedalia, Mo. 
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An ENTIRELY NEW MOTOR OIL—developed 
through a process entirely new to motor oil re- 
fining—a lubricant with definitely proved EN- 
DURANCE BEYOND BELIEF! In this process, no 
acid of any kind touches the oil from the well to 


your car. The process prevents destructive chemi- 
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cal action and preserves the inherent stamina of 
the oil. The result—a motor oil which is 100% lu- 
bricant, which resists the merciless attacks of heat 
and friction. The color of the new Cycol is new— 
transparent green-gold. Fill up today with the new 


Cycol and test it for yourself. 
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This map, done in the old 
style, indicates Southern 
Pacific's four great routes 

to the Pacific Coast. Fol- ||§ 
flowing the crails of the 
pioneers, they are the best 
natural routes to the land 
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—you can go by one, and 


return by another 


You who live in this virile, 


fast-developing land west of 


the Rockies, scenic playground 
of the continent, can render an 
important service to eastern 
friends. Explain to them that 
Southern Pacific offers 2 choice 
of four great routes to the Pa- 


cific Coast and a network of 


scenic lines along the Coast, 
with stopover privileges every- 
where. They can come west by 
one of these four routes, return 
by another, and see the whole 
Coast at minimum expense. 
Only Southern Pacific offers 
this choice: 


Sunset Route, New York to New 
Orleans by steamship or rail; thence by 
and Texas via 


rail across Louisiana 
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historic 


San Antonio and its 


Houston; 
Alamo; El Paso with glimpse of Old 
Mexico; 


Arizona; 


Apache 
San Diego, Los Angeles and 


San Francisco; 


Go tpen Stare RovureE, the direct 
line from Chicago and Mississippi Val- 
ley cities to Los Angeles, San Diego 
(through Carriso Gorge) and Santa 
Barbara via Kansas City and E1 


and painted 


Pasc dy 


over prairie, mountain 


mesa of the great Southwest; 


OveRLAND Rovure Tahoe 


(Lake 


Line), shortest route across the center of 


the continent via Omaha and Ogden, 


crossing Great Salt Lake by rail, over 
the Sierra Nevada, past Donner Lake 
and American River Canyon, and down 
through the picturesque gold country 


of ’49 days to San Francisco; and 


ree 


Trail Highway of 


Suasta Route, Pacific Northwest to 
San Francisco via Portland, Crater Lake 
and Mount Shasta, through a setting of 


rivers and sparkling lakes. 


Over each route is operated, among 
other fine trains daily, a premier train 


unsurpassed in service and appoint- 
“Sunset Limited,’ 


“San Fran- 


ments. These are: 
“Golden State Limited,” 
cisco Overland Limited,” and, on Shasta 


Route, the fast, new ‘Cascade”’ 


Southern Pacific agents are in nearly 
all cities and towns. They will help plan 
any trip. 

Write 


margin 


name and address in the 


below, tear off and mail to 
F. S. McGinnis, passenger trate mana- 
x-1, 65 Market Street, San 


Francisco, for illustrated booklet, “How 


er, Dept. 


3est to See the Pacific Coast” 
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ITTING at ease above is 


George Marvin whose ‘‘De- 
bunking Banking,” the story 
of the human interest side of the 
Bank of Italy and its founder, 
A. P. Giannini, appears in this 
issue. As staff correspondent 
for the “Outlook,” Mr. Marvin 
toured the United States and 
Canada during 1925 and 1926, 
publishing in that magazine 
forty-eight studies of the Ameri- 
can scene under the running 
title, “‘Americanism: Univer- 
sities and Municipalities.” 
His investigations into institu- 
tions, big and small, have ren- 
dered him peculiarly fitted to 
report on one of the least publi- 
cized and at the same time one 
of the most significant angles of 
a great organization whose suc- 
cess in great measure has been 
built wpon a personality. Mr. 
appears on 


Marvin’s article 


page 11. 
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are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazineE, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 

Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by con- 
sulting the Readers’ Guide 
in your library. 
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class matter. 
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Boys’ Schools 





SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 


rectitedd b leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 

itted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 

h anes instruction and military training of any 

school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine interest 

in the needs of individual bo: Land and water sports all 

Catalog. Address Col. hos. A. Davis, Box S. Pacific 
Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


MILITARY 


PA G E ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys, Page stands in 
a class by itself as a military school for little 


boys. Sound training in the essential branches 
with military training adapted to young boy 


needs. Parents 2 reciate the atmosphere of 


encouragement. 


the mine a 
1223 Cochran Avenue, a ee Cal. 





California Preparatory School 
For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all a activities. Catalog 
C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, C: 





THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
San Rafael, California 
A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 
James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 


Headmaster San Rafael 


Box 6-A 


Harvard Schoo 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R. 0. T.C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box S. 





LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 








foo U WAV BA 


BOY 


who needs sound training for college 
and for business life and who wants to 
go to a private school where outdoor 
activities are encouraged (either mili- 
taryor non-military )—write us and tell 
us about him. We want you to make 
a wise selection for your lad and we 
will aid you in every way we can. 


Write to 
Sunset’s School Department 
1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco - Calif. 
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Foolish, Indeed 
KE find Martial in his epigrams 
saying, “Me literulas stalti docu- 
ere parentes” (My foolis i 


foolish par- 
ents taught me to read and write). 

Consider just how foolish it. would be 
if our parents, through our teachers, 
stopped short with teaching us to read 
and write. Take, for instance, such a 
sentence as: Baby brother’s new shoes 
cost five dollars. Imagine being able to 
read and write such a sentence, that— 
and nothing more. 

Think of the sociological, biological and 
anatomical knowledge involved in an ade- 
quate conception of the word “‘baby”. A 
moron could learn to read and write the 
word. But that bit of mental gymnastics 
is not enough. 

It also follows that being able to read 
and write is in itself not sufficient training 
for a complete or even partially complete 
understanding of the word ‘‘brother’”’. The 
graphic symbol for brotherhood has a 
background old as civilization itself. The 
word is a block in the foundation of the 
religion of Western civilization. “‘New’’ is 
a relative term. We must understand 
what is old before we can understand the 
meaning of new and vice versa. The use 
of shoes is closely related to custom, 
fashion and necessity. The human race 
was well developed before shoes were even 
thought of. Shoes mark a step in the evo- 
lution of mankind. 


Next consider the countless shades of 
meaning bound up in the word “‘cost’’. 
What good the ability to read and 
write the word without some knowledge 
it means? And what of the 
last words in our simple sentence, “Five 
The mere ability to read and 
write does not help a man to know the 
worth of a dollar—or five dollars. In our 
civilization someone had to work to pro- 
duce that five dollars; someone had to 
form a government; someone had to 
establish this method of exchange. Five 
dollars is more than a word. 


Education in its broader sense is, prop- 
erly enough, not merely a matter of read- 
ing and writing; it involves socialization, 
moral education, physical development, 
the proper use of the mother tongue, 
knowledge of mathematical processes, 
musical notation, graphic representation. 
It teaches cooperation, profitable use of 
leisure; it means learning to study. 
Proper attention must be given to such 
educational phases as these before an in- 
telligent understanding of even a simple 
sentence may be expected. A child’s edu- 
cation should be considered from some 
such angle as this or with Martial he may 
rightfully say, “My foolish parents taught 
me to read and write.’ A. M. H. 
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Girls’ Schools 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“‘The Home of Stanford University” 


Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 


CATALOG UPON REQUBST 





The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges, 
Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Efars 
Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited 


College Preparation. Special advantages in Music French 
Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 

Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 
5029A West Third Street Los Angeles, California 


Palo Alto 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


California 
Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Special 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A. B. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
girls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 
Preparation for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 
Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, California. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles, Accredited. 7th grade 
to College. Graduate work, 2: years. Sports. Saddle horses. 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. 











IP YOU GAY Ea 


GIRL 


who wants to specialize a bit in her 
chosen field along with her general work 
and who needs an atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement, drop us a 
line or two and let us help you select a 
private school for her; our western 
private schools offer the highest tradi- 
tions and standards, and those are 
what you appreciate. 


Write to 
Sunset’s School Department 
1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco - Calif. 
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“Chea 


will never fool Jim S 


thousands of others 
now knows that “You 
cant paint a house 
with apple sauce” 


N every town and city —even on 

the farms— you will find “Jim 
Stewart.” There are thousands and 
thousands of him. He typifies the 
man who has found out that “cheap” 
paint isn’t cheap at all. 

Last fall the particular “Jim 
Stewart” we have in mind found it 
necessary to repaint his house 
AGAIN. He decided to see just 
what there was to this rumpus about 
“cheap” paint. 

So he bought $46.75 worth of fine 
old SWP House Paint from his local 
A short 
while later he returned with $17.00 


Sherwin-Williams dealer. 


worth of the paint. And this is what 
he sald: 

“I never in my life saw anything cover 
like this SWP. I figured this job on the 
same covering basis as the brand I have 
been using and I had almost half of the 
SWP left over.” 

Is “Jim Stewart” converted? He 
is. Will a“cheap” house paint or 
any other “cheap” paint product 
ever fool him again? J+ will not. 
If you are tempted by the “low 


price,” the wonderful claims and 
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e, like 


eloquent prom- 
ises of a “cheap” 
house paint, re- 
member this: 

“Cheap” paint 
is low priced for 
one reason only. 
It is cheaply 
made of cheap 
materials. Look at the formula. 
SWP House Paint, on the other 
hand, is a strictly quality paint. It 
costs more per gallon, because it is 
made of finest materials. 

The white lead carbonate, white 
lead sulphate, zine oxide, linseed 
oil and even the beautiful colors 
used in SWP are all made by Sher- 


win-Williams. 


You Cant 
paint a 
house 
with “se 

APPLESAUCE! 
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paint 


tewart again 
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We could buy these materials on 
the open market, usually at less 
cost. But we could not control the 
superfine quality demanded by 
Sherwin-Williams. 

As a result of these extra fine 
materials, and the famous Sherwin- 
Williams “balanced” formula, SWP 
House Paint covers 360 square feet 
per gallon (2 coats). 

The average “cheap” paint, for 
obvious reasons, covers only 250 
square feet per gallon (2 coats). 

Where 11 gallons of “cheap” paint 
are needed for the average house 
only 7 gallons of SWP are needed. 

Also, “cheap” paint and cheap 
colors have no stamina. Your cheap- 


looking “cheap” paint quickly fades, 
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discolors, cracks, peels and chips. 
About two years sees its finish. 
SWP House Paint, made of finest 
materials, with beautiful, 
and weatherproof colors, lasts on 


sunfast 


the average for five years— and it 
looks rich to the very end. This is 
vitally important today—when even 
our houses are radiant with color. 

So there you have it. 
paint, with cheap, wishy-washy 


“Cheap” 


colors, actually costs you two and 
one half times as much as fine old 
SWP. And there is no earthly way 
to beat it. 

The “Master Touch” 
“Why 
is it that others do not make a house 
paint to equal SWP?” The answer 
is, “The Master Touch prevents it.” 

At the head of our great labora- 
tories we have paint scientists who 


Often the question is asked, 


are in the paint industry what men 
like Thomas Edison and Marconi 
are in their chosen fields. 


r TE WILLIA 


acti ANG FACTORY: eh 797 
de Ano LT assets qn 
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BLoss WHITE Ray 
FOR - 
OUTSIDE USE ay , 
it 2 \ 
Up-to-date painters every- 


rs ae i: 


beautiful colors—creamy 


4 smoothness — 


e covering ability—and du- 
rability—can only be pro- 
duced by scientific processes, 

Phese men have that rare plus- 


ability —the“ Master Touch” — which 
lifts the great artist or scientist high 
above all others. 

The “Master Touch” 
superfine quality of materials made 
deli- 


of in gre- 


shows in the 


by Sherwin-Williams — in the 
cate, scientific “balancing” 
dients— in the great, power-driven 
mills and grinders which produce 
the creamy-smooth SWP texture — 
in the critical testing and analyzing 
which guard every step. 

This is the vital element of SWP 
House Paint and every other Sher- 
win- Williams product. No “cheap” 
process even comprehends such per- 
fection. The most skillful cannot 
exactly duplicate it— even though 
the “balanced” formula is known to 
all. It is Sherwin-Williams. 


Let “Paint Headquarters” 
save money for you 
What is true of 
also true of “cheap” varnishes, lac- 


“cheap” paints is 





where are using SWP House 


They realize that its 


brushing ease 


quers or enamels. “Low-price- 


per-gallon” and economy are 
miles and miles apart. 

If your house needs repaint- 
ing see your local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer. 
ative estimates on “cheap” 
paint and SW P House Paint. 

Base your choice upon the cost of 


Get compar- 


the job — not the gallon price. 
that 
figured on the 


And do not forget “labor” 


is not quality of 
It costs just as much 


paint as SW Pp: 


If you want the name of a painter 


paint used. 
to apply a “cheap” 
in your vicinity who endorses SWP 
and will apply it for you, write us. 

We will also send literature or in- 
formation regarding any Sherwin- 
Williamsquality 
paint product 
and a free copy 
of the famous 
** Household 
Painting Guide” 
which saves 
mistakes in 
painting. Write 


THE 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
©. 


Largest Paint and Var- 
nish Makers inthe World 


Cleveland . . Ohio 
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rade-Mark 
Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SWP HOUSE PAINT 


PAL LIN TS 


VARNIS HE'S 





LACQUERS 


ENAMELS 






ITH the Bank of Italy 
occupying so prominent a 
place in the minds of all 


Westerners—and — Cali- 

fornians in particular— 
Sunset feels its leading article this month 
to be especially pat to the occasion. “‘De- 
bunking Banking” is George Marvin’s 
analysis of the reasons for the extraordi- 
nary success of the Bank of Italy and of its 
founder and guiding spirit, A. P. Giannini. 

In his article Mr. Marvin has’ purposely 
turned away from the financial intricacies 
of his subject and gone straight to the heart 
of the human equation involved. By this 
method of attack he has discovered other 
factors than the mere economic principle 
of branch banking successfully conducted, 
and chief among those factors in the devel- 
opment of the Bank of Italy is the principle 
of human contacts. The infinitive form, 
“to de-bunk,” popularized so widely by 
W. E. Woodward in his novel, has found 
application in plenty since the public took 
it up. Mr. Marvin finds that someone— 
and that someone Mr. Giannini himself— 
was busily taking the bunk out of banking 
for several years before Mr. Woodward 
ever thought of his trick verb and in this 
Sunset article he makes it plain that the 
principle upon which the Bank of Italy 
operates—the principle that banking is a 
business just like any other business—is 
in great measure responsible not only for 
the more obvious successes of that in- 
stitution but for the hidden springs of 
that or any other success, the confidence 
and esteem of its customers. 

Mr. Marvin is a writer of wide experi- 
ence in the fields of industry, finance and 
economics and SunsET readers will find in 
this interpretation to the West of one of 
its greatest institutions a stimulating and 
keen analysis, intelligently and readably 
presented. ‘ : ‘ 


ROM Teapot Dome and the little 
black bag to Upton Sinclair’s 
recent blast, oil is an ever present topic 
with Americans at large. Most of us, 
however, in the knowledge of the fact that 
oil concerns our own affairs more or less 
intimately, are inclined to take any dis- 
cussion of that natural mineral product 
fairly seriously. We wax warm on the 
subject on almost any provocation, Mr. 
Sinclair not least. 

So it remains for J. W. Bohon and a 
happy-go-lucky old rascal of a Mexican 
bandit to play horse with so serious a 
matter as petroleum. In a delightfully 
humorous story in this issue Mr. Bohon 
asks ‘What Good is Oil?” From the view- 
point of the Mexican narrator into whose 
mouth the author puts the query, oil 1s 
simply no use at all—merely a matter in- 
volving more work than any sane hombre 
would think of doing, no matter for what 
pay. — 

But Manuel had one adventure in oil 
and upon that adventure was founded an 
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everlasting grudge against oil and all its 
works. Read Mr. Bohon’s story: page 16. 
z ? t 

AST month Walter V. Woehlke, 

in ‘“These Money-Drunk Movies,” 
investigated, coolly and without prejudice 
the present state of the motion-picture 
business, America’s fourth largest indus- 
try. In that article he stated facts, la- 
mentable facts most of them, but true 
just the same. 

Having thus detailed, as far as he could 
determine them, the symptoms of that 
overgrown but sickly infant, the motion 
picture industry, Mr. Woehlke proceeds, 
in this issue, to a diagnosis of the case. 
“What’s Wrong With the Movies?’ he 
asks and goes on to give you his answer 
to that question. We commend his report 
to that great public which feels, vaguely 
perhaps but none the less strongly, that it 
simply isn’t getting its money’s worth 
when it goes to the movies. 

z t ? 


INCE December 15, the date when 

the January SUNSET went on sale, 
our mail has been swelled by an ever grow- 
ing proportion of letters commenting upon 
the Fremont Older—Reverend George 
Phillips debate on capital punishment 
which we published in that issue. 

Naturally enough, the attempted prison 
break at Folsom and the more recent 
Southern California kidnaping case have 
revived public interest on the death 
penalty, which has been for many years 
undeniably something of an academic 
question. And it’s to be expected that 
increased public interest in any question 
will increase the number of those who take 
pen in hand and sit down to record on 
paper the thoughts that are brewing in 
their minds. 

Naturally, too, most of the comments 
which the Desk receives are in accord 
with the Reverend Phillips’ demand that 
the death penalty be retained. With 
sentiment whipped to a high point by 
newspaper reports of the frightful details 
of the Parker case, it is only reasonable to 
expect the believers in capital punishment 
to say their say, and to say it as loudly 
and as often as possible. 

But why are no antis represented? 
Where are those who agree with Mr. 
Older? Where are the opponents of the 
death penalty? So far not one letter in 
support of the negative side has come to 
the Desk. Certainly there are many who 
believe themselves to be unalterably 
opposed to capital punishment no matter 
what the provocation. And despite the 
present hysteria there should be a few 
who are willing to stick to their guns. 

In the March issue we shall publish 
some of the opinions of our subscribers 
on this question and both sides should be 
adequately represented. We ask it again: 
Where are you, antis? We’re waiting to 
hear from you! 
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YSTERY and detective yarns 
have come a long way from the 
days when a Nick Carter thriller in a 
small boy’s possession meant the wood- 
shed and a slipper. Nowadays the mys- 
tery story is respectable; it holds up its 
head with the best of them; with the en- 
dorsement, even, of sundry Presidents, it 
has acquired merit in direct ratio to the 
importance of those wearied humans who 
have turned for relaxation to the mystifi- 
cation and trickery between its covers. 
And the least violent of us read and enjoy. 
Apropos, then, Charles V. Brereton 
has turned the ingenuity which made his 
Casco Billy thousands of friepds among 
SUNSET readers, to spinning yarns woven 
about one Jimmy Crickett, Indian detec- 
tive extraordinary. Many of you have 
enjoyed the three previous Jimmy Crickett 
stories which appeared in the June, Sep- 
tember and October issues. This month 
there is a fourth, “Red Magic,” in which 
the redoubtable Jimmy resorts to the art 
of the medicine man to confound the 
criminal he’s after—and by making him- 
self temporarily ridiculous turns the tables 
on his adversary as prettily as you please. 
“Red Magic” appears on page 18. And 
we'll risk a prophecy that you won’t guess 
the denouement until we did, which was 
precisely when the author intended that 
the reader should and no sooner. 


’ t t 


OW many of you, we wonder, 

have lived for any length of time 
with just yourselves and the outdoors for 
company? A good many, we warrant, 
because in SuNsET’s field one expects to 
find a great many of the people who do or 
have done that sort of thing. And how 
many of you, having once lived where 
you had time to think, having learned what 
it means to subsist by your own effort, by 
rifle and shotgun, by trap and rod, rather 
than by telephone and grocery store and 
butcher—how many of you, we repeat, 
would willingly exchange the experience for 
anything the world could offer you? How 
many would forego the memory of those 
days, those nights, the utter peace which 
comes of being able to dispense with the 
indecent hurry of city and town? 

There’s only one answer, of course. 
No one who has known what that kind of 
living means—least of all one, who has 
tasted of its joys and been forced by cir- 
cumstance to give them up—would be 
willing to forfeit for a moment the right to 
remember and to draw strength from the 
remembrance. 

And just in case there are any of you 
who don’t understand why this should be 
so, E. Hennel Ellis, on page 25 of this 
issue, will make it clear to you. Her little 
sketch, “My Sagebrush Home,” will touch 
the heartstrings of many a Westerner who 
has seen (we had almost written “felt’’), 
the purple shadows creeping up a canyon 
at sunset and been comforted by the hills. 


1928] 
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Entrance, Consolidated Gas Company Building, Boston 
Completed in 1927 


HE accompanying list gives 

but a representative selection 
of the many Indiana Limestone 
buildings throughout the country 
constructed or in process of con- 
struction in 1927. 


Year by year the use of this 
fine-grained, light-colored natural 
building stone increases. The ar- 
chitect of today, as of years gone 
by, regards Indiana Limestone as 
his finest medium of expression. 


Most of the Indiana Limestone 
used in important building work 
today comes from the quarries of 
the Indiana Limestone Company. 
This company is a consolidation 





General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


of 24 of the largest and 
oldest properties in the 
Indiana Limestone dis- 
trict. With 
over $46,000,000.00, it has 


facilities for handling 


assets of 


any number of large and 


small contract opera- 


tions. 


Without obligation we 


will gladly send you 
booklet, and plate illus- 
trations showing modern 
buildings of the type you 
interested in 


are con- 


structed of Indiana 


Use the convenient coupon. 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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‘The Swing to Indiana Limestone in 1927 


3 practical advantages of Indiana 
Limestone as given by leading 


The artistic appeal of this stone at- 

l tracts the very best tenants, thus 
insuring steady, high income from 
well-filled buildings. 


The upkeep of natural stone build- 
ings is less. No costly exterior re- 
pairs or cleaning. The appearance 
of Indiana Limestone actually im- 
proves with age. 


ing the greatest durability, is con- 
sidered by bankers and investment 
houses a preferred investment risk. 


Some recent important build- 

ings for which ‘‘The Nation’s 

Building Stone’? was produced 
by this Company 


New York Life Insurance Co. Building, 
New York City. 
Central Savings Bank Building, New 


York City. 
Riverside Church, New York City 
Consolidated Gas Co. Building, Boston. 
Industrial Trust Co. Building, Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Fidelity Trust Building, Philadelphia 
Provident Life Go: 
Philadelphia. 


Insurance Building, 

Masonic Temple, Scranton, Pa. 

Atlantic City Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Washington Cathedral, Washington, D. C. 

City College, Baltimore. 

Union Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland. 

McKinlock Memorial Campus, North 
western University, Chicago. 

Cook County Criminal Courthouse, Chicago. 

333 North Michigan Ave. Building, Chicago. 

Civil Courts Building, St. Louis. 

Convention Hall, San Antonio, Texas. 

Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 









building authorities 











ndiana Limestone construction, hav- 








Fill in, clip and mail -~— 








Dept. 794, Service Bureau, 
Indiana Limestone Company, 
3edford, Indiana. 


on Indiana Limestone. I am interested 


particularly ino... buildings. 
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Please send me your illustrated booklet ; 
! 

I 

I 
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Name..... I 
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Address..... 





LMER DAVIS has been mak- 

ing clever play with humor 

and fantasy for several years, 

but until we read this newest 

novel of his “Strange Woman” 
(Mcbride, $2.00), we had found him either 
too fantastic or too funny or perhaps both. 
Neither ‘I’ll Show You the Town” nor 
“Friends of Mr. Sweeney” quite pleased us. 
Too much regard for effect and too little 
for the story was the fault we found with 
both of those yarns. Good theater is all 
well enough but there must be a certain 
degree of soundness in the performance, a 
decent observation of the requirements of 
the drama, and in both of those earlier 
stories, or so it seemed to us, Mr. Davis 
allowed himself to forget that more or 
less cardinal principle. At any rate, in 
this new book of his he maintains his 
balance better and consequently we en- 
joyed it extremely—which is after all the 
question at issue. 

“Strange Woman” is the story of a 
university president, Ralph Merriam, his 
wife and Dagmar Dahl, an opera singer 
with whom Ralph falls in love or thinks 
he does. Lucy Merriam is the strange 
woman—strange because, although she 
loves her husband, she is modern enough 
(a follower of Dora and Bertrand Russell, 
perhaps, although Mr. Davis doesn’t say 
so), to forgive his infidelity and to be quite 
willing to turn him over to the great Dahl 
in order that he may find, with her, the 
grand passion which he has evidently 
failed to experience in matrimony. Strip- 
ped of its details, that is your story. 

Now then, your quarrel will be with the 
likelihood of Lucy’s doing any such thing. 
The obvious answer is that she doesn’t 
love her husband; yet Mr. Davis makes 
it clear that she does—at any rate in the 
quiet fashion of a woman who has had 
twenty years in which to get used to a 
man. What percentage of a thousand in- 
telligent women, twenty years married, 
would support Lucy in her strange be- 
havior we wonder? Perhaps, as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Davis’ story is intended to 
make us wonder. In any event, there you 
are; the weakness of the author’s premise 
is that single point and there’s bound to 
be plenty of discussion as to whether or 
not it 1s a weakness. 


Ae from Lucy Merriam and her 
strangeness, “Strange Woman” Is an 
ideal blend of fantasy, humor and pleasant 
enough story. Ralph Merriam with his 
half-understood yearning for a stranger 
woman than his wife and his long stifled 
desire to build a real university instead of 
a glorified trade school, is a thoroughly 
credible figure. Dagmar Dahl herself 1s 
clear as crystal, simple as A B C and en- 
tirely plausible. And this time Mr. Davis 
gives rein to his fantastic humor where it 
can do no harm and does furnish amuse- 
ment—in the persons of Laub, impresario 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


a la mode, Starek the scholar and hopeless 
lover, Signor da Pontici, baritone and 
sheik de luxe. 

Altogether, then, “Strange Woman”’ is 
an excellent story. It is good comedy, 
just above the line which marks the drop 
into out-and-out farce. Readable in the 
extreme, it’s the sort of book we have no 


Recent Books in 


Brief Review 
By Lyle S 


Father Mississippi. Saxon. 
(Century, $5.00) . 

The glamour and the tragedy of the 
great river and its valley. This book has 
everything, from laughter to tears, from 
stark horror to comic relief, alwaysin Mr. 
Saxon’s delightful, easy prose. 

Gay Matter. By Arthur L. Lippman. 
(A. & C. Boni, $2.00) 

Whimsical light verse by one of the 
master hands at the game. 


Doug and Mary and Others. By 
Allene Talmey. (Macy-Masius, $2.00) 

An interesting group of sketches of 
motion picture stars, directors, producers 
—and Will Hays himself. Illustrated 
from woodcuts by Bertrand Zadig. 


Savage Abyssinia. By James E. Baum. 
(Sears, $5.00) 

The story of the expedition sent to 
Abyssinia last year by the Field Museum 
of Chicago. The book is much more than 
the scientific record of a trip; it’s three 
thousand miles of straight adventure, a 
narrative as thrilling as the remote land 
about which it is written. 


Confessions of an Author’s Wife. 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50) 

The woman’s side of the semi-public 
home life of a reasonably successful 
author, shrewdly and wittily set forth. 
You'll wonder why this anonymous 
author’s wife doesn’t write novels her- 
self, so well does she understand people 
and motives—but then perhaps she does! 





hesitation in recommending to anyone. 
And if you insist on a problem, something 
in a novel to make you think, as Dr. Frank 
Crane might put it—well there’s the 
strange woman herself. See what you 
make of her point of view. 


On Western Trails 


HILE it’s true that there is no 

slacking-off in the crop of six- 
gun, wild-west yarns w hich tell us about 
the West as it wasn’t, nevertheless there is 
some comfort to be had out of theinaase 
in more reasonable and accurate interpre- 
tations from those who knew the old West 
at first hand. Will James, for example, 
has done much in recent years to kill the 
movie notion of the cowboy—the hell- 
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raising, fire-spitting hardly human critter 


that the scenarists and penny-a-liners — 
have tried to make him. Others who ~ 


knew the West as it was have done their 
share. And, Charles Marion Russell— 
Charlie Russell to his friends, which 
means to everybody who knew him—was 
the daddy of them all. 

Russell has been known chiefly as an 
artist; his black and white drawings and 
his paintings of Western scenes, his life- 
like statuettes of bear and coyote, cow- 
boy and cayuse have long been admired 
wherever there are those who know the 
real thing from the synthetic product. 
His friends knew, too, that he could tell a 
story, none better. Now, however, 
through ‘‘Trails Plowed Under” (Double- 
day, Page, $3.50), the great public, which 
has known Russell more or less indirectly, 
will have its chance to look, listen and fall 
under the spell which he understood so 
well how to weave. 

The book is a collection of 43 short 

“pieces,” tales of the 60’s and 70’s, cow- 
boys and bronks and Indians and the 
stratagems and spoils which went to make 
life, in the early days in Montana and 
Wyoming, the exciting and glorious thing 
it was. The stories are not formally 
fictionized; there is no carpentering of 
plot, no effort to confine their breezy 
humor, their faithfulness to life, within 
the bounds imposed by the requirements 
of the short story as such. These sketches 
are Charlie Russell at his favorite pastime 
—spinning yarns. And they make magni- 
ficent reading simply because they are 
just that. 


\ \ YE might go on at greater length 


about the way in which every one 
of the sketches is packed with such a wealth 
of detail that after you’ve read the book 
you know as much about the 1870 cow- 
boy’s equipment and habits as Russell 
himself—which is plenty—but we’d rather 
have you make that discovery. Let us just 
note that the book contains five illustra- 
tions in full color, four in halftone and 
dozens of spirited line drawings, all of them 
Russell at his best. There is the added in- 
terest that this is Russell’s last book, fin- 
ished but a short time before his death last 
spring. And that reminds us, finally, of 
Will Rogers’ introduction to the volume, a 
hail- and- farewell which is as sincere a bit 
of writing as ever came from the cowboy 
humorist’s pen. 

Read that introduction and you'll know 
what manner of man Charlie Russell was 
and how his friends esteemed him. Read 
the book and, if you don’t know it al- 
ready, you'll know why. 


Back Fire 
HERE’S nothing like a_local- 


color novel to set people’s feet on 
the trail to the bookstore—or to the circu- 
(Continued on page 63) 
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How a California 
Columbus of Finance 
Has Discovered New 
Realms of Americanism 
and Opened Them tor 
the People 


OUGLAS six 
thousand, 
please!” 

Brzzzt—click— 
lick. 

“Six thousand,”’ 
‘vith a bright morn- 
ng accent on the last 
yllable of “‘thou- 
and,” as a central 
yperator passes on 
the number to the 
Douglas switch- 
yoard. Then— 

“Bank of Italy!” 

“Mr. A. P. Gian- 
lini, please!” 

And, almost imme- 
liately— 

“Yes?—This is Mr. Giannini!” 

Contact! Elapsed time forty seconds! 

Try, as a stranger mind you, to get in 
‘ouch by telephone with the chief execu- 
tive of any other big banking system in 
“New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis or elsewhere in these United States 
of plethoric capital and see how long the 
process will take you! A consensus of ex- 
perience gives you about a 25% chance of 
clearing the barrage, getting through the 
wire entanglements and the barricades of 
the Hindenburg lines with which the head 
men of large financial concerns custom- 
arily protect themselves from interrup- 
tion. There remains a good 75% chance 
of your never reaching these per onaues at 
all by telephone, unless you can produce 
weather-proof statistics as to your iden- 
tity and manage to impress switch-board 
operators, secretaries, and other shock- 
absorbing subordinates—who are well 
paid to side-track just such apparently 
relevant outsiders as yourself—with the 
character of your business. Even then, at 
the best, you are in for a long and, to you, 
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A. P. Gian- 
nint, IQIO, 
1918 and 
today, an 
extraordi- 
nary illus- 
tration of the 
progress of a 
man—the 
comer, the fighter and 
finally the man who 
has arrived 


vexatious process before you can establish 
contact through the smoke screen of im- 
portance which shrouds the personalities 
and the movements of pre- or ante-Gian- 
ninit High Finance. 

But it takes just 40 seconds to make 
live contact with the guiding intelligence 
of the Bancitaly Corporation, the Na- 
tional Bankitaly Company and the Bank 
of Italy, three inter-related financial or- 
ganizations representing together now the 
largest aggregation of banking capital in 
the world! 

Lindbergh flies just like that! 

At the moment Mr. Giannini picked up 
the telephone instrument on his desk at 
number 550 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, to answer this particular call 
through the Bank of Italy switch- Beards 
he had no premonitory tip, prompting, or 
clue either to the identity of his unseen 

caller or the nature of the business that 
might be forthcoming over the wire. 
Nevertheless he dispatched that business 
without a moment’s hesitation. A meet- 
ing of minds achieved, subject-matter 
definitely dealt with, and the receiver 
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hung up again within two minutes of the 
initial move in taking it off the hook. 

Put down item number one in the de- 

bunking of banking. 
Item number two 
was added on the fol- 
lowing day in Mr. 
Giannini’s office on 
the second floor of 
the Bancitaly Cor- 
poration building. 
Having listened on 
the previous morning 
at the far end of one 
copper tentacle, I 
now visualized the in- 
dependent, revolu- 
tionary, Lindbergh- 
lan process at the 
other end. 

Entering the room 
by its only door I 
faced a big man in a 
blue suit sitting at a 
table at its far end 
with his back to a 
white marble fireplace 
as yet innocent of 
Just behind hin, in large type—as 


BOYE PHOTO 


fire. 
illuminated or brass-stamped creeds hang 
in hospitals or churches, or “God bless our 
Home” hangs embroidered in farm- 
houses—hung the original of the last 


statement of the Bank of Italy, repro- 
duced in thousands of folders on the cus- 
tomers’ tables of all the Bank’s branches 
in California. A bright, big room; tall 
French windows, se parated by Corinthian 
columns and draperies, letting in the light 
on both sides; seven or eight stenog- 
raphers or clerks sitting at desks to left 
and right and hard at work; an office-boy 
just inside the door registering service. 
The entire room pervac led, permeated by 
the big man in the blue suit. 


S 


“There he 1s.’ 

Except his flat-topped table, nothing 
protects Mr. Amadeo P. Giannini from 
the other bankers, the bond salesmen, 
employees, friends, cranks, bores, re- 
porters, solicitors, agents or interviewers, 
male and female after their kind, who popu- 
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AID the office-boy in response to 
my needless inquiry: 


’ 


Te De 


late his busy world—nothing but his own 
personality. He ne -eds nothing more. 
Protection, as a matter of fact, 1s the last 
thing ‘‘A. P.”’ wants. 

“By making as many as possible of my 
di uly contacts personally,” he explains, 
“T figure that I get at least five times more 
business done any day than I could 
handle by other methods.’ 

A careful check-up with the operators 
who put through telephone connections 
for their. chief shows that he personally 
handles, on the average, between 75 and 
8o calls during his office hours while at the 
same time attending promptly and affably 
to the daily invasion, numbering almost 
as many more, that comes through his un- 
protected doors. For the space of one 
hour I witnessed the process and at the 
end of that time departed convinced of its 
efhicacy. 


URING that hour a conversation 

entirely off the lines of his speci- 
fic daily concerns was interrupted nine- 
teen times. “Interrupted” is the wrong 
word to use, though. Between half-past 
two and half-past three Mr. Giannini 
answered eleven telephone calls with the 
instrumen® at his elbow and received and 
dealt with eight other visitors besides my- 
self without any break in the continuity 
of his discourse. No hesitation, no irrita- 
tion, no hurry! Enormous dispatch. 
Immediately came his reply to each one of 
the nineteen interrogations. The answers 
to all of them were ready in the front part 
of his head, phrased on his tongue. There 
was not an occasion in any of those 
shorter dealings, or in the longer inter- 
view sustained evenly through them, for 
reference to any other authority, for any 
delegation of the mat- 
ter in hand to some 
subordinate. The buck 
was never passed. 

“Can’t he bring you 
down his bonds and 
notes?” he asked, with- 
out introductory “‘hel- 
lo,” in response to one 
phone call. “If he 
won’t do that, let it 
drop.” And the re- 
ceiver was hung up 
without the unneces- 
sary “‘good-bye.”’ 

A few minutes later 
one of the stenogra- 
phers interrupted with 
a message concerning a 
Mr. C—. 

“Who is Mr. C—?” 
said Giannini without 
looking up from a 
statement he was ex- 
plaining, “I don’t know 
him. Tell him that I 
will take the message 
on the telephone.” 

Without further warning or explanation 
thereafter Mr. C— evidently came 
through over the wire. By the end of his 
first sentence “A. P.’’ had identified him, 
recognized the facts under discussion, 
dealt with them promptly, and again hung 
up the receiver to resume the thread of our 
conversation exactly where he had left off. 

“Well,” he replied to another unseen 
questioner, “if you haven’t got any 
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account of it, then you haven’t got it.’ 

Click! Receiver on the hook! 

In print some of his replies might ap- 
pear brusque, almost brutal. In oral de- 
livery they were the reverse. Possibly the 
Latin in “A. P.’s” ancestry makes the 
suaviter in modo as instinctiv e, as effective 
as the fortiter in re. No matter what he 
may be saying, the tones of his voice are 
agreeable and a fibre of intelligent kind- 
ness, tempering what is abrupt and alert, 
runs through his words whether he utters 
them into a metallic receiver or into the 
ambient air. 

This episode has been dwelt upon at the 
start because it hits the key note—or, at 
least, one important new note—in the 
harmony of the enormous financial insti- 
tutions founded and fostered on the soil of 
California by this native son of the 
Golden State. Don’t be led astray by the 
circumstance that his name is Giannini or 
by the European title of his bank. Roose- 
velt, Dupont de Nemours, Carl Schurz, 
Lindbergh are proper names which spell 
Amencanieni in other endeavors just as 
truly, “Hundred Per-Centers” and night- 
shirted Kleagles to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The colossal size and far-reaching inter- 
state and international importance of this 
American’s undertakings make all the 
more impressive the directness, simplicity, 
and ingenuousness of his methods and of 
himself. The personnel of his organiza- 
tions constitutes, almost without excep- 
tion, a faithful reflex of his own methods 
and his characteristic approach to the 
day’s work. 

When the head office of the Bank of 
Italy at the corner of Powell and Market 
Streets was under construction, they 


3 
4 
; 
: 





brought to Mr. Giannini for approval the 
architect’s plans for the second floor, the 
nerve centre of the whole system of 289 
branch banks throughout the State of 
California, where the president, the vice- 
presidents, and the other administrative 
officers have now their being, not their 
offices. In the generally accepted sense of 
that business term there are no “‘offices”’ 
in the Bank of Italy. 
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1, president of the Bank of Italy,’ San Francisco. 
Bociealinpes is America’s youngest bank president 



























































On this plan as submitted to ‘A. PL 
each of the administrative chiefs 
screened from the rest of the world, an 
a from his colleagues or subor 


ae plate glass and opaque mahogam 
which have become almost as essential 
generations of bankers as dividends. Witl 
one sweep of his hand “A. P.” knoe 
down all the partitions. 

“That was just what I was afraid of,’ 
he said, in retelling the incident. 

Score item number three in the-d 
bunking of banking. 

It would be a misuse of language to sa 
that Mr. Giannini practices what h 
preaches. He never preaches. In all hi 
twenty-three pyramiding years of succes 
he has never made what might be called 
speech or address, and he never expects t 
make one. He has, however, said som 
thing! With him it is all solid practi 
from which the example, the aroma, th 
momentum—yes, the kick—go forth da 
by day to permeate the apparently intri 
cate systems of which he is not only th 
guiding intelligence but also the animat 
ing heart. 

The big contribution that Amadeo 
Giannini has made to California and t 
Americanism is this: He has managed to 
incorporate in a_ hitherto unparalleled 
structure of banking an integrating phil- 
osophy of life. And then, by the force of 
his personality, substantiated by the con- 
sistency of his life-work, he has been able 
to impress that philosophy of life upon 
the composite personalities of his five 
thousand co-workers. Believing as he 
does, for example, that immediate con- 
tacts are essential in a business for the 
public, Giannini’s organizations seek out 

and hold only such 

= employees as can stand, 

and who like and can 
thrive on, contacts. 
No buck-passers need 


apply. 
HE history of big 


money in the 
United States is re- | 
plete with figures of 
great individuality: 
Jay Gould, E. H. Har- 
riman, James Stillman, 
Jacob Schiff, George 
Baker, and the kings of 
the bonanza ’70’s here 
in California. Banking 
in this country and 
abroad has had _ its 
great families: the 
Rothschilds, the Mor- 
gans, the Mitsui. This 
Californian, Giannini, 
is the first financier to 
make of banking and 
investment a huge, 
democratic fraternity. 
We have had in the past more than one ex- 
ample of dramatic “Frenzied Finance.” 
By contrast Giannini’s methods and 
banking practice form a no less dramatic 
monument to “Faithful Finance!” 

In a corresponding way Henry Ford, 
manufacturer and practical economist, 
has stamped his type of thought upon the 
many more thousands of human beings 
who fabricate his gas-driven machines and 
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‘| lant, work stops as though the 


l}iumber 9 drops, the grip on 


. ‘ar 


| ments because of uncertainty in 


yereafter promote and effect their sales. 


nprint on American life is more impres- 
ye than the correspondence. The 
ordizing process eliminates from labor 
1e quality of artisanship or individual 
ride in work, reducing the human ele- 
rent to the dead level of highly mechan- 
ied time-service, whereas the con-frater- 
ity of employees and stockholders in the 
nannini enterprises—for every Bancitaly 
mployee is a stockholder—are electrified 
y daily opportunities for individual initi- 
tive, for original contribution; di uily 


rdinated Ea scice ith eltiuterest. 
When the bell strikes five 


"clock closing time in a Ford 


uspended knife of a guillotine 
jiad fallen across its neck: the 
Jiand out-stretched for rivet 


yvrench number 873 relaxes, the 
s work dies. 

na Bank of Italy plant, work 
ives on regardless of hours. On 
ull six floors of Number 1 Powell 
street, workers pay little or no 
ittention to “closing time.” It is 
yard to find a clock. From top 
-o bottom this 1s an institution 
un for the convenience of the 
seople who are its clients by the 
people who are its employees 
and owners. The Women’s 
Branch on the fourth floor 
keeps open until 8 o’clock on 
Saturday evenings; vice-presi- 
dents cut out luncheon engage- 


meeting them; the librarian 
keeps the library alive and 
awake. The job’s the thing— 
the pride, the fun, the interest 
and the profit in the job—from 
President Bacigalupi’s desk up 
to the top floor where a file clerk 
has a drift of letters to put away 
before she puts on her coat and 


hat. 


re the patronage-served 
bureaus of Federal Gov- 
ernment Departments at Wash- 
ington, file clerks begin to watch the clock 
half an hour before closing time, start 
powdering their noses at 4:15, get into 
their millinery at 4:20, and join, with 
thousands of other time-servers in and out 
of uniform, a competitive avalanche for 
the doors on the stroke of 4:30! 

Which type of labor makes for the 
“Americanism” the founders of this Re- 
public had in mind a hundred and fifty- 
two years ago when they subscribed their 
names to American institutions “by the 
people, for the people, of the people’? 

any, many more de-bunking items, 
too numerous now to add in detail, you 
may see and sense and recognize as you 
become acquainted with Giannini’s organ- 
ization at work. If he had done nothing 
more, “‘A. P.’s” service in simplifying, re- 
Americanizing, business methods and 
business mentality would make him an 
outstanding figure on the western stage, 
while unlimited economic and _ political 
opportunities now stare the Pacific Coast 
in the face. But he has done much more 
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he contrast, however, in the quality of 


(A. J. Mount, Senior Vice President c 


George 
than that. Let this re-discoverer of 
the American spirit in banking outline 
something of his philosophy in_ his 
own words. He speaks always in a 
loud, clear voice, nothing softo voce about 
his delivery at any time, nothing 
“confidential,” no echoes from ‘“‘bank- 


ing circles.”” His cards are played face up 
on his flat-topped table. Every one of the 
seven or eight stenographers and clerks, 
the casual visitors, and the office boy can 
hear every word he says if they care to 
listen. Apparently not one of his office 
force is interested. They have work 

their own to do. They keep on sawing 


wood and adding to the value of their 40% 


semi-annual slice of net profits while 
As PS 
independence: 

“T don’t know about all that,” he says 
in amused re sponse to some impressions of 
his innovations. “I don’t know how our 
enterprise hooks up with Jefferson’s ideas 
and—well, I’m not much interested in 
that kind of thing. We are just trying to 
run a business here, trying to forget our- 
selves. Banking can be run on the same 
lines as any other kind of well-organized 
business. There is no real difference, 
though some bankers may have found 
some advantage in making their business 
look different. Here we are just going 
ahead day by day in the interest of the 
stockholders—. Excuse me a minute!”’ 

Detail of telephoning. 

“You can see for yourself how things 
are done if you care to take the time and 
look around. It’s all out in the open. 
There isn’t any good reason why a bank 
should have the temperature of a fish 
market. 
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sketches his own declaration of 


When you walked into some of 


\ 





»f the Bank of Italy 


rx 
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re ) 
them years ago you felt as if you’d got into 
an undertaking parlor! All that is 
changing fast now. Banks are coming 
understand everywhere that they must 
carry their business that their 
people stockholders, depositors, chents, 
will understand what they 
ire doing, what they are buying, what 
they are de aling in. Banks can’t live and 
eTOW without confidence and people don’t 
give their confidence blindly any 
‘They want to understand the game, take a 
part in it, talk about it 


to 
on 


SO 


employ ees 


more. 


hav e 


a good time 
with it. The time has gone by when banks, 
big banking 1 institutions for the people ,can 
be carried on by one man with a lot of 


rubber stamps!” 

He nodded to a man coming 
through the opposite door; “All 
right, see you in a minute.” 
Then he resumed: 


OU ask what I get out of 
it, what keeps me in it 
money, raw power, or service 
What do you mean by service 
Personally, I wouldn’t say any 
of those motives exactly. But 
you judge for yourself, make up 
your own mind. 
“As for money, I’m no differ- 
ent now than I was twenty-five 


years ago in the commission 
business down on the water- 
front. I don’t live any differ- 
ently. My friends are the same. 


Some men come to grow away 
from the people who helped 
make ’em. When they climb up 
higher, they forget the old 
friends and reach out for new 
ones who, they think, will give 
them something different they 
haven’t got. The big fellow 
doesn’t give you a thing. You'll 
find a lot of the big guns will pay 
attention when they want some- 
thing; they will use you when 
you get big enough for their pur- 
poses—and a lot of people fall for 
that stuff. The fellows at the 
top of the ladder will leave you 
alone till you get up there on 
top. Then they become inter- 
ested only for what they can get 
out of you, not for what they can give 
you. Some exceptions, yes. Not many, 
though. 

“Too much money spoils people—al- 
ways has, always will. ‘The more money a 
man gets the more responsibility comes 
with it, the more he has to rely on help. 
To take care of yourself well, to take care 
of your family now and for the future, 
while you are alive and after you have 
gone—beyond that, what’s the use? Your 
fortune, after you have used up your life 
making one, won’t be distributed as you 
want it to be. Lawyers can pick flaws in 
any will and a lot of people get fat on liti- 
gation. When a man gets enough and to 
spare, so he can buy what he wants, travel 
when he wants to, help some people when 
they deserve help, I can’t see what the in- 


centive is to go on piling up millions. No 
fun in that.” 
It is a well known fact that Mr. Gian- 


nini has limited his own fortune to a capi- 
tal sum inside of half a million dollars be- 
yond which adjusted point he will not 
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allow it to accrete. One of the depart- 
ment managers in the Bank of Italy, who 
has known his chief for twenty years, said 
to me: 

“Here’s the key instance in Giannini’s 
career: On the day after the great San 
Francisco fire he stands in the smoking 
ruins of this man’s town and the whole 
perishable nature of the material side of 
ambition sweeps over him, I guess, with 
the smoke. And he says to one of his 
friends near by, says he: “Tom Burns, if I 
live to be a thousand years old, I'll never 
get myself in the position where | am 
now—TI was almost a millionaire. I had 
almost a million dollars within my 
grasp!’ 

Money in unprecedented amounts goes 
through his hands, kaleidoscopes in his 
mind, as he continues to “Look ahead! 
Then back your judgment to the limit” 
(his tactical slogan in life), but none of it 
sticks there. Its possession interests him 
not at all in comparison with its vitality. 
The founder of the institution alone, 
among the personnel of his organization, 
is expressly excluded by his own wish from 
any share in the 40% division of all net 
profits at the semi- anal distributions in 
Dec ember and July of each year. 

““Any business man, in or out of a bank, 
who has made money in California or San 
Francisco,”’ Mr. Giannini went on, coming 
back to our conversation after attending 
to the three callers who had pushed 
through the swing 
doors and sat down 
with their differing 
nods of recognition 
during our previous 
dialogue, only one side 
of which is here repro- 
duced—“‘any man who 
has made money in 
this community ought 
to do something 1 in re- 
turn for his State and 
his city as he goes. It 
isn’t the same thing as 
a recompense late in 
life or paying back by 
charitable bequests ad- 
ministered by execu- 
tors or boards after 
death. People and 
states and cities need 
help as they grow, need 
living support, not dead 
memories; they need 
daily service from 
everybody according as 
each man can give it. 
And, in return, comés 
daily satisfaction.” 

He reached for the 
telephone in response to a muffled ring, 
but held it for a moment disconnected: 

“No! T’ll say it again. When a man 
gets enough, I can’t see, never could see, 
what’s the incentive to go on piling up 
stuff for yourself you can’t possibly realize 
on. There are human limitations whether 
you recognize ’em or not.” 


C Women’ 


Receiver off the hook: ‘“‘Yes? Mr. 
Giannini!” 
When that interlude was over, he 


turned back to answer my last question 

with an amused smile so genuine as to 

constitute, in itself, a partial answer: 
“You ask me if I don’t get tired out 


t 
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every day taking things this way as they 
come and not hiding behind partitions and 
other people? No, I don’t get tired, and 
I'll tell you why. A lot of people you and 
I know get through their jobs every day 
so’s they can get out to something else. 
Their jobs are a more or less disagree: able 
necessity to their lives; they get through 
them as best they can so as to go to what 
they like better. Some of ’em are think- 
ing of home and dinner, others want to 
get up to the club, get out in the car, play 
some game. Well, this is my game. I get 
more fun out of doing just what I’m doing 
here than anything else I know.” 


A first impression, nothing could 

more self-evident. But I 
backed up my own scratch judgment by 
corroborative evidence from other points 
of observation inside and outside the 
Bancitaly group. Said one of his vice- 
presidents: 

“A. P. stores up energy. He doesn’t 
dissipate it. He’s got the faculty, born in 
him, of make and freak. Diversity in se- 
curities and diversity in work, that’s the 
strength of the man and his system. 
Monotony kills people, not variety.” 

“Giannini will buy a bank,” said an- 
other man outside the organization, whose 
business takes him into the Bancitaly 
Corporation headquarters several times a 
week, “‘and wind up the business fairly so 


as to win the loyalty and the respect of 





banking department of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


the man he’s bargaining with, whom he 
expects to keep on as an executive of the 
new branch. He buys the bank and sells 
the banker absolutely on the big organiza- 
tion of which he is about to become a part. 
That takes grasp, sharp trading, judg- 
ment of figures and people—all high pres- 
sure concentration on that contact. 
“Well, he buys that bank and then he 
pivots round in his swivel chair and 
“Hello, girls,’ he says to a bunch of Red 
Cross workers or hospital helpers. From 
them he swings on the phone and settles 
some point about property being acquired 
by the Bancitaly Corporation; makes a 
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decision about selling a block of stock her 
and putting the proceeds to better advan 
tage there. All right. Then he pulls ou 
another idea safe-deposited in his head fo 
timely action: “Say, George,’ he remarks 
calling up Mr. Webster at the Bank, “yes 
terday I saw so-and-so going down “th 
street. He didn’t see me. Looked pretty 
seedy, I thought, kinda down at the heel 
eh? Say, look him up first chance you 
—look into it and let me know, will you? 
“That’s why he doesn’t get tired 
Every day’s a fresh adventure to him and’ 
unlike most of us, he feels he’s got the 
goods and the judgment to deal wit 
every eventuality, whatever turns up!” 
Amadeo Giannini and “Bancitaly,” th 
man and his institutions, have become 
identified that in describing the one yo 
necessarily characterize the other. Th 
allied subjects bristle with justifiabl 
superlatives familiar now to the thousand 
of daily readers of the financial pages 
wherein the extraordinary developmen 
and popularity of Bancitaly group inter 
ests have been recorded in crescendo dur 
ing the last year and, most impressively, 
during the last three months up to the in 
creasing of the combined annual dividend 
on December 14th by the Board of Direc 
tors of the Bank of Italy and the National 
Bankitaly Company. Because of excep- 
tional and sustained growth in earnings, 
exceeding those of any previous period o 
operation, and estimated at more than $18,- 
000,000 for the year, 
this dividend was raised 
to $6 per share and 
represents, on the basis 
of the old $100 par 
value shares, for which 
stockholders now own 
five for one, a return of 
$30 per share, or $0 
more than the yield of 
21 for 1026, an in- 
crease of approximately 


4579. 
This is bonanza 
banking, the re-dis- 


covery of gold in Cali- 
fornia! Not this time 
in placers as in the first 
gold rush of ’49, nor 
yet in the rich Nevada 
lodes of the ’60’s, but 
now in the state-wide 
wealth of branch bank- 
ing and the financial 
structure built up 
thereupon. Marshall in 
1848 discovered gold in 
the soil of California. 
Fifty-six years later 
Giannini, no less a 
pioneer along his different trail, re-dis- 
covered gold in the coordination of Cali- 
fornia, for his articulate system of inter- 
related money sinews is today one of the 
most—if not the most—effective forces at 
work for the unification of the state. The 
first two discoveries were events. The last 
has been a continuing and multiplying 
process. More fortunes are being made 
today in Bancitaly Corporation and Bank 
of Italy by thousands of investors, 
wealthy and poor merged together in 
democratic confidence, than were made, 
every man for himself, by hundreds of 
gold diggers half a century ago. 
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Nothing, then, can be more character- 
stic of California traditions than this 
jioneering enterprise in state-wide finance. 
fitherto “Finance,” when mentioned in 
even or eight figures, has been called 
High.” The distinguishing difference in 
his huge “Finance” of Giannini’s is its 
weadth; it is broad in conception and 
ven broader in working. Perhaps again 
or the salvation of true Americanism the 
jreat Artificer has taken 


“Fresh clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West,” 


ind with it fashioned the man and the 
nechanism faithful to 

he pioneer spirit, the : a 
iense of high adven- © 
ure, the independence, 
of California. 

Faithful thus to the 

‘raditions of the state, 
Giannini’s success is no 
ess founded upon Italian 
yrigins: it is Italian in 
ts tireless, non-time- : 
serving industry, yearin | 
and year out; in_ its 
happy, voluntary thrift 
ingrained in the man and 
his enterprise. The Bank 
of Italy is built up on 
years of vacationless 
work on the San Fran- 
cisco water-front before 
daylight made barter 
easier for late risers 
along Washington street. 
Out of those years of 
commission merchandis- 
ing, with their vital needs for decision, re- 
sourcefulness, and, above all, readiness in 
diversified human contacts, grew the con- 
fidence in himself and the correlated con- 
fidence of his compatriots in him; the 
cool judgment and imbedded sense of 
relative values which have combined to 
take the bunk out of banking for the 
people. 

The president of one of the largest Pa- 
cihc Coast investment houses, then a bond 
salesman, told me that in the early years 
of the Bank of Italy there was no man in 
San Francisco so hard to sell bonds to as 
A. P. Giannini, then at thirty-four years 
of age the youngest bank-president in the 
city. “He knew to the eighth of one per 
cent the value of any bond I offered him!” 
That was the commission merchant 
bringing to bear the kind of brains that 
had made him at thirty-one the acknowl- 
eged king of the produce district traders 
in fruit and vegetables coming daily “‘be- 
fore the light” across the Bay from Sacra- 
mento, and profitable or unprofitable in 
fractions of a cent. But the same kind of 
brains, seasoned by human contacts eye to 
eye, added to shrewdness the original 
humanity to make of banking a business 
just as natural and free from cluttering 
formalities as the buying and selling of 
food. 

“We are just trying to run a business 
here,” says “A. P” now, twenty-three 
years later, ““—trying to forget ourselves 
and runa business, same as any other kind 
of business.” 

Californian in spirit, American in prin- 
ciple, Giannini’s big co-related enterprises 
have achieved a particularly effective reali- 
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De-bunking 


Banking: George Marvy Ic 

e : ) 

zation of the sort of democracy that we growth. The, expansion function is as 
like to believe makes up the warp and the careful and as deliberate as any other 


woof of our national life and our scheme 
of government. We hear a lot of “demo- 
cratic’ talk in this land of liberties re- 
stricted by legislation. Here is an exam- 
ple of democracy at work. 

Branch banking of the Bank Italy 
type claims lineal descent from no other 
branch banking system within the ken of 
humankind. Nor is there any other rela- 
tionship except that the Bank of Italy 


studied other systems closely, assessed 


their strong points and their weaknesses 
and evolved therefrom certain working 




















CA. P. Giannini at his desk 
talking to Oscar H. Fernbach, 
San Francisco financial 
writer 


rules that might fit into 
its own distinctive scheme. 
There has been no endeavor 
to make the Bank of Italy 
the sum total of the world’s 
branch banking experience. 
It is a creation; not an 1mi- 
tation. 


T is called a branch 

banking institution 
for want of a better name, 
but it is primarily an exem- 
plification of American de- 
mocracy in banking. That 
principle running horizon- 
tally, vertically, and at every determina- 


ble angle through the whole ensemble of 


its activities, forming the fabrication upon 
which the structure of its procedure 1s 
reared, called for widespread expansion so 
that the greatest possible number might 
be benefited. That was branch banking. 


There could have been no democracy of 


the original American stamp in the insti- 
tution otherwise. The Bank of Italy 
spread its service throughout the state at 
the earliest moment that its procedure 
could provide for such a move. 

There is no reason why brarch banking 
should touch off any alarmist detonations, 
particularly the type of branch banking 
that is carried on by the Bank of Italy. 
Under the surface there is nothing sensa- 
tional about the supposed rapidity of its 
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banking function; from a layman’s close- 
up, as a matter of fact, it might be con- 
sidered painfully and unnecessarily 
Phe tributary environment of the prospec- 
tive branch bank must guarantee the future 
of that institution before the Bank of Italy 
will interest itself. The feld must be fallow, 
the future promising, the element of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity dominant. 
All of which compels deliberation, cau- 
lenethy negotiation. As to any 
branch banking may be over- 
note this: ‘There 
today approxi- 
mately 7900 flour- 
ishing branches of 
banks in Great Brit- 
ain and go% of 
the finances of the 
country are con- 
trolled by the “Big 
Five’? systems with 
an average of more 
than 1000 branches 
to each! Fourteen 
Canadian banks, 
now operate a total 
of 5000 branches in 


slow 


tion, 
fear that 
reaching itself, please 

are 


@ No. 1 Powell Street 


a population of less than 10,000,000 and 


four systems control the entire French 
banking field! With a population in 
the United States enormously greater 


than that of Great Britain, Canada or 
France, the Bank of Italy can not, 
rata, nearly have approached its satura- 
tion point with its biggest American 
system of only 289 branches. The branch- 
banking feature in high and broad finance 
passed the experimental stage long ago, 
tested out in legislative and competitive 
battles—every rung on Giannini’s ladder 
has been won by fighting—and tried out by 
economic crises when the mobility of their 
resources enables these systems to absorb 
sudden monetary overloads that would 
crush unit banks. (Continued on page 65) 
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What Good 7s. 


Here is a Naively Told 
Story of the Ways of 
the -Afexican Banditti 

in General and the Life 
fed by One Mexican 


‘Peon in ‘Particular 


HIS surveying business, Sc- 


nor—It is for oil?” the old 
man asked as he squatted be- 
fore the coals where the plan- 
tains were roasting. 

“Aye. For oil,” I answered. 

“And there will be towers and piles of 
tubes and houses of wood? Like Tam- 
pico. No, Senor?” 

“Ave. In time. But what do you know 
of such things?” 

“Of oil, Senor? But I know oil. And 
why not. Did I not help to make a hole?” 

“You? What did you do?” 

“Wood, Senor. Wood. Mountains of 
wood did I cut until I was disgusted with 
wood. No sooner did I make a piece than 
Juan de Jesus thrust it into the stove that 
was underneath the round thing that 
made the steam. The Master worked the 
machine and he was forever shouting for 
more steam, and Juan de Jesus—that lazy 
monkey !—was forever shouting for more 
wood, until I was ill, Senor, from the 
sound of their voices. Aye, Senor, aye! It 
was atime. They kept me jumping like a 
flea. And all for oil. What good is oil? I 
ask you.” 

‘“‘Where was all this?” 

“Where, Senor? But near Tampico. 
Where else is there oil?” 

* * * 

There was an affair with the soldiers, 
Senoz, and for once we had the worst of it. 
When I saw how the thing was going, | 
put the spurs to my big black and broke 
through the ring of them. All that day 
and long into the night I rode to the south 
until I came to a place where we had 
agreed to meet if ever such a thing hap- 
pened to us. 

It was a little round mountain that 
stuck up out of an open flat like the crown 
of a hat. It was steep and rocky and hard 
to climb, but once you were there an army 
with guns could not have driven you off. 
There was a spring of cold water on the 
very top, and we had buried rifles and 
ammunition and cans of 57 under the 
loose stones. 

After a time came Juan de Jesus and 
Braulio on one horse, and Domingo de 
Dios and Jose Maria came walking and 
holding one another up. And late in the 
next day, after we had lost all hope, came 
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the Master all red with blood and clinging 
like a drunk to the pommel of his big 
saddle as his big gray staggered along. 

On my back I carried him up the moun- 
tain, Senor. For of the lot I was the best, 
having but a bullet here and another here 
and this deep gash on my arm where I had 
stopped a machete. 

Six of us, Senor! Six of a hundred brave 
fellows. Was it not sad? I ask you. And 
not a whole man in the lot. They nearly 
did for us that time. Carao! 

We had packages of goat dung in our 
pouches, and we rubbed this into one an- 
other’s wounds. It is good medicine, 
Senor. Good. Only the Master would 
have none of it. And he was the last of us 
to be cured of our hurts. 

Now, Senor, the cans of 57 may be good 
food for Americanos, but they are nothing 
for hombres, and it was not long before our 
bellies were lean. Lean, Senor. So it was 
that I would go down upon the flat at the 
end of the day when the deer came out of 
the forest. 


There was one time when I saw a great, 
fat fellow, and I circled carefully to get 
the wind on him. But he heard me and he 
stuck up his tail and ran. Suddenly it was 
as if he tried to stop and could not. So he 
jumped a great jump. And there he was, 
Seftor—stuck tight. Stuck! I ran up and 
killed him and tried to pull him out. But 
he would not pull. So [ cut him off with 
my machete. 

When I told them of this plucking veni- 
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son as a farmer plucks onions, the Maste 
was very excited. 

“Stuck?” he shouted. 

‘Aye, Capitan!” I answered. 
like a fly in honey.” 

Then he came over and looked at th 
black, sticky stuff that was on the deer 
and he smelled of it and tasted of it. 

“Asphalt, thou fool,” he said. “Thati 
asphalt.” 


on)" 


































“Stue! 


YE, Senor. Asphalt. That wa 
what he said. Now, what of it 
Senor. I ask you. What good is asphalt? 

He picked up a piece of the mountair 
stone and studied it for a long time 
though I do not know why. It was muc 
as any other stone. Hard and shiny 
Mostly hard. 

But it grew harder, Senor, after we hac 
lain upon it through those ten days with 
nothing to do but sleep in the shade of the 
few trees and play with cards and toss 
dice and curse our luck. But there was ne 
grumbling, Senor, as there would have 
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been among soldiers. Those who war for 
luck understand that all luck is not good. 

In all this time, Senor, the Master 
would not mix with us. He sat there star- 
ing at the mountain and the flat and look- 
ing at stones and smelling the wad of 
asphalt he had me bring him. It was, 
Senor, as if the man had never seen a hard 
stone or a piece of stinking asphalt before. 

Then one day he called us together and § 
stood up before us. 

“You!” he began. That was his way, 
Senor. “You!” Like that. 

“We shall be very rich,” he said. “And 
since all rich men are honest, we shall be 
very honest and bandits no longer and the 
soldiers will be our friends and hunt us no 
more.” Believe that, Senor, 1f you can. 
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hole and take out the oil and sell it for 
-many pesos. But to do this we need many 
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“As you know I am no Mexicano but a 
Texano, which is something like an Ameri- 
cano, though better. For many years 
was a maker of holes for the oil people of 
Tampico. I know about such things. 
And I tell you now that there is much oil 
here. This is oil land. We shall make a 


things. And we go, now, to get those 
things. Get your guns.” 

He lead us down the mountain and 
across the flat and through the forest to 
the river, which was a very long way, 
Senor. Far. And when we started there 
were but three horses for the six of us, but 
soon there was a horse apiece and two be- 
sides. We met some fellows who had 
horses. 

There was a road beside the river and 


the Master hid us there among the trees, 
sending Braulio back into the forest with 
the beasts. Now and then a boat passed in 
the water and a machine went along the 
road and once a company of soldiers rode 
by singing and telling tales and I heard 
one of them say that it was near here that 
he had slain the Master. And after a time 
there came a great load of yellow lumber 
on a truck. 
“This one,” the Master whispered to 

“Ready! Now!” 
We leaped out into the road with our 
guns and the Master raised a hand in sign 
for the truck to stop. 

“T am Rubito!” he shouted. ‘What do 
you say?” 

“Viva Rubito!” shouted the two hom- 


us 
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flew everywhere, and the oil rained 


bres who sat behind the window in the 
house of the wheel. 

“Then drive your truck along this 
trail,’ the Master told them. 

And now, Senor, we were eight. That 
was the way of it. A hundred one day, six 
the next, eight the next, then a hundred 
again. They came and they went. 

When we were back at our flat again, 
the Master had us to unload the lumber 
and pass it up to him while he built a high 
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There was the oil. A black stump 
of it came up from the hole and 
stuck up for a moment without 


spilling. The boards of the tower 


all over the mountain and the flat 
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L7 
tower. High, Senor. And he put a floor in 
the tower and behind it he built a long, 
narrow, hunchback and behind 
that another house that Was square and 
would have been good to live in. Then he 
nailed some boards together and made a 
wheel for the hunchback house and an- 
other wheel for the floor of the tower. All 
of this was twelve days, Senor. 

Chen we all climbed into the truck and 
rode to the river where we hid again and 
waited until there came a boat with three 
barges of tubes. Big tubes, little tubes. 
Tubes, Senor. We followed the boat until 
it tied against the bank to sleep for the 
night. Then we wént onto it and bound 
the three Americanos who were there. 


house, 


HROUGH all that night and all 
the next day we worked at loading 
the tubes onto our truck and hauling them 
to our tower. Work, Senor. Aye, aye, aye! 
Of all of it, that was the worst. Work. 
Next, we rode to a camp of the oil 
people. We were through the gate and at 
the bodega and out with our guns before 
they knew what was being done. I sent a 
few shots through the houses to keep the 
oil people inside while the others loaded 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Red 
Magic 


Fimmy Crickett Uses 
Some of His Redman’s 
Hokum to Solve 


a Mystery 


S Jimmy Crickett paused to 
mop his streaming face, 
something his keen eyes had 
perceived in the little valley 
below us caused him to 

hastily re-pocket his bandana. 

“Mus’ hurry now,” he said, “Got to run 
little bit, I tink. Plenty trouble down 
dem place.” 

Well, we had known since morning that 
there was trouble among the white men 
out on the Paganaw. The agent had said 
the camp was in a turmoil when he had 
told us to go. And it was the need of 
haste that had brought us now, panting 
and perspiring, to the ridge above the min- 
ing camp. My eyes, also, had glimpsed 
something of what the old policeman had 
seen and without comment I raced at his 
heels as Jimmy plunged down the winding 
trail. I had seen the rope that dangled 
from a limb down into the milling crowd 
of men. 

Luckily, the distance was not great and 
our appearance was a surprise. The group 
of miners gave way before our impetuous 
rush but I was not deluded into the belief 
that this was so as much because of the 
uniform I wore as because of the polished 
carbine that old Jimmy cuddled so lov- 
ingly in the crook of his left arm. The 
old-timers on the Paganaw knew Jimmy 
Crickett very well. 

But these were white men and as the 
representative of the white man’s law the 
initiative was up to me. With swift 
strokes of a clasp knife I cut the rope away 
from the gasping wretch who balanced on 
his toes and eased him to the ground while 
Jimmy Crickett, alert, warily surveyed 
the amazed mob. The carbine was still 
cuddled on his arm but many there knew 
the uncanny speed with which it could be 
flashed to hip or shoulder and there was 
no outward offer of conflict. I ignored 
the white men and gave my attention to 
the bedraggled, recumbent figure.  [ 
wondered if we had been too late. But 
just then Yo Gow swallowed painfully a 
time or two and sat up, satisfied at a 
glance that he was under the protection 
of the law. 
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Lupwic Ross 


“Me no savvy washamalla,” he sput- 
tered, “Me no stealum nutting. Jessy 
cook this place, jessy work like hell alla 
tam. Me no stealum gol’. Las’ night 
somebody stealum knife from my bunk. 
White man clazy.”’ 

““He’s a liar, chief’ It was Harkins 
who spoke. ‘‘Since the superintendent 
has been away I’ve been in charge here 
and we've been losing gold right along. 
This morning we got the goods on the 
Chink and I was only going to choke him 
a little to make him tell where he had 
hidden it.” 
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He was a 


I knew Harkins slightly. 
newcomer to the Paganaw, a husky, scowl- 


ing fellow who always seemed to be in 


need of a shave. He was said to be a 
competent mine foreman but otherwise of 
not too good a reputation. To my way of 
thinking, too much of his spare time was 
spent at the gambling tables in town. But 
since he was foreman here it was with him 
I must deal 

“We'll take charge of the situation 
now,” I told him. “The law does not 
countenance lynching in this country. 
Better get your crew back to work.” 
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The group melted away, most of the 
men obviously ashamed and not a little 
frightened as the realization of what they 
had been about to do came to them. Yo 
Gow, now the protecting arm of the law 
was near, would have fled the Paganaw 
instantly but it was not my intention to 
allow anyone to escape from that little 
valley until Jimmy Crickett gave the 
word. Harkins himself had asked for the 
police and the agent had ordered a thor- 
ough investigation. 
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( “‘He’s aliar, chief,” Harkins said, 
pointing at the little Chinaman 


“You get back to your work,” I told 
the Chinaman, and after one baleful glare 
at Harkins, Yo Gow shuffled toward his 
cookhouse. We did not need to watch 
the crew, of course. Attempted escape 
would be but a confession of guilt and 
none of these heavy-footed miners could 
hope to outdistance Jimmy Crickett over 
the mountainous miles that lay between 
the Paganaw and the white man’s town 
of Sial. I saw by Jimmy Crickett’s eyes 
that he approved of the course I had 
taken. 

As if with a common thought Harkins 
and I turned toward the shack that did 
duty as an office. Jimmy Crickett walked 
softly behind us and as we went along the 
foreman outlined what had occurred. _ 

“We clean up a short length of sluice 
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LQ 
By 


Charles U. 


Brereton 


every day,” he explained, “and I’ve been 
putting the gold in buckskin sacks and 
locking it in the office desk. Except the 
superintendent, I’m the only one who has 
a key to that desk but the gold has been 
going a sack at a time until now about 
seven hundred dollars has disappeared. 
For the past few days every man was sus- 
picious of everybody else but this morning 
[ found this in the Chink’s bunk.” 

He handed me a compact. buckskin 
sack about the size of a large glove finger 
and weighing less than half a pound. 

““There’s supposed to be about a hun- 
dred dollars in that,” he said. 

Jimmy Crickett stepped to my side as 
[ held the pouch and took it from my 
hand. The old policeman’s first glance 
was perfunctory, then changed to one of 
deep interest. For long moments Jimmy 
examined the heavy little pouch with 
meticulous care and I knew he had found 
something. But his wrinkled old face 
was as devoid of expression as though 
carved of driftwood when he returned the 
gold. 


‘*T SUPPOSE this here is the great 
Injun detective I’ve heard so much 
about,” Harkins sneered as I handed 
him the pouch. ‘Where I come from, 
white men don’t work with Injuns.” 

I made no answer. We were in Indian 
country and the man’s crudeness was too 
abysmal for argument. Besides, I knew 
that Jimmy Crickett was perfectly cap- 
able of taking care of himself should the 
occasion arise. But I could not help 
chuckling inwardly at thought of what 
must be passing through the old Indian’s 
mind. Already, Harkins had made two 
deadly enemies that I knew of. 

Within the crudely furnished office Har- 
kins produced a key and with the flourish 
of a man whose job has gone to his head 
unlocked the front of a pigeon-holed cab- 
inet that let down to form a sort of desk. 
In one of the lower compartments he in- 
dicated a little heap of sacks like the one 
he had shown me. That he now drew 
from his pocket and tossed to the pile. 

“That’s what’s left,” he said. “Six, 
Pve lost one every night for eight nights 
but we got this one back from the Chink. 
That'll make seven gone altogether and 
they’re worth, roughly, a hundred dollars 
each.” 

Old Jimmy stood beside me and I knew 
that his eyes were taking in everything. 
To give the old policeman an opportunity 
of investigating without the foreman’s 
notice I made great pretense of examining 
everything connected with the desk. But 
a child could see that when the lid was 
upright that nothing could get into the 
desk. Nor had the lock been tampered 
with. If it were true that Harkins pos- 
sessed the only key now at the mine it was 
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certainly logical to suspect him of being 
the thief. 

But that theory seemed to be exploded 
by the fact that it was the foreman him- 
self who had yesterday reported the con- 
tinual thefts to the agent and prior even 
to that, we learned, Harkins had told the 
crew of the gold’s nightly disappearance. 
Of course, that might be explained by the 
fact that the superintendent would cer- 
tainly check up on the daily cleanup when 
he returned but if Harkins had had a hand 
in it, I could not see any reason for his 
saying anything at all. Harkins seemed 
to read my thoughts and forestalled a 
question by stating that different men of 
the crew had taken turns in guarding the 
shack yet inevitably a sack of gold had 
disappeared each night. At his suggestion 
I agreed to question the men but I did not 
expect to learn anything. In that much, 


at least, knew 
that Harkins was 
telling the truth. 


With the fog of sus- 
picion that hung 
over the camp, it 
was a foregone con- 
clusion that every- 
man’s effects had 
already been thor- 
oughly searched. 
But just then, Jim- 
my Crickett spoke 
for the first time 
since entering the 


cabin. 
“7 t’ink mebbe 
bad spirit tekum 


gol’,” he said, “I 
make medicine to- 


Magic: 


of the office,” I told the foreman. “Jimmy 
Crickett and I will do all the guarding 
that is necessary tonight.” 

Grumblingly, Harkins acquiesced, hand- 
ing me his key ring before he left us alone. 
As soon as the foreman had gone out the 
door, Jimmy Crickett’s camouflage of 
dumbness was dropped like a discarded 
mask. 

“Watch dem window,” he directed, ‘If 
you see anybody comin’ near cabin make 
“em unnerstan’ my medicine damn bad 
for strange white man now. I goin’ see if 
I be right what happen dis place.” 

I took a position near the cabin’s one 
grimy window where I could see anyone 
who might venture to approach and Jimmy 
began his search. No square inch of the 
shack’s interior escaped the old Indian’s 
exploring eyes and fingers. Every board 
in the floor was tested but none were loose, 


The Marshman 


By Ben Hur Lampman 


“Crane!” cried the woman. I left her to her weaving. 
Clutching my bow I raced for the reeds by the brink— 
Distant I heard the call. The muskrat-folk were reaving 
Rushes to thatch their huts . . 
Crouching I set the cord to its notch, winged with a feather. 
Hid in the silence I listened. 
Drifted the crane and their talking. In the good weather 
The sun slipped down to the marsh. Clearer now, clearer, 
The word of the big blue leader, his slow wings beating, 


Nearer and nearer 


. they work and think. 


Charles V. Brereton 
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Jimmy went solemnly about his mysteri- 
ous rites. The foreman seemed to have 
lost his look of troubled anticipation but 
since he had found the old tracker was 
working alone he no longer openly sneered 
at me. His was now an air of amused 
tolerance. 

I saw Jimmy go to old Yo Gow’s cook 
shack and, after conferring with that 
worthy for some moments, return to the 
office with some small parcel in his hand. 
After a few moments he reappeared and 
stalked to within a few feet of us. Here 
he built a tiny fire and sat by it, chanting 
softly in his own tongue. Indian medi- 
cine, of course, yet the tracker’s actions 
puzzled me slightly until I began to make 
out an occasional word in that murmured 
chant. Jimmy was telling me, in a dialect 
he knew I understood, to let the white _ 
man go to the office alone if he showed a 

desire to doso. Then 
I saw a great light. 


“paee Injun 
may know 
what he’s about,’ 
Harkins said after” 
a time, “but it’s 
getting late and I 
don’t like to have 
that office left open. 
Besides, I need my 
time book.” 

It was logical, of 
course, for me to ac- 
company the fore- 
man but Jimmy 
ceased his incanta- 
tions long enough to 
toss the key ring 


mele J ovmk I Bidding the flock take rest and wet the grain of their feeding. toward 7 and to 
ndum. ; ene: : . : ; ; = warn in language 
I said a pray er in my heart, for the light was fleeting. that Hares 

IMMY’S re- Sudden against the sun he was—the sun, a great drop bleeding— understand: 


mark did not 
surprise me at. all 
as | knew some plan 
was working in his 
wise old head. But 
Harkins stared for 
a moment in dumb 
amazement before he broke into raucous 
laughter. 

“So that’s how you Injun police work, 
is it?” he jeered. “I expected something 
like that from a Siwash but I wouldn’t 
have thought that a white man would 
hold with such dumb foolishness.” 

He would have said more but I silenced 
him. I had caught the gleam of triumph 
in Jimmy Crickett’s eyes. 

“What do you want done, Jimmy?” I 
asked. 

“Want everybody keep away from 
cabin all night. Mus’ keep place very 
quiet for make medicine. For one hour 
you and me shut ourself in cabin.” 

Harkins still scowled but it seemed to 
me that he was troubled when Jimmy 
spoke of us shutting ourselves in the cabin. 
Knowing Jimmy, I knew that he meant to 
search the shack from top to bottom but 
also knowing his cold-blooded efficiency 
and carelessness of consequences when on 
the trail of a criminal I could not under- 
stand his desire for a secret investigation. 
But I had too much faith in the old fel- 
low’s ability to question his methods. 

“See that no one approaches the vicinity 
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Wary he wheeled at the twang! The whistling death fied to him! 
Never my eye more sure. He met the shaft in his turning. 

So did I hunt the crane, on my marriage night, and I slew him— 
Crying out to the woman, “Look that the fire 1s burning!” 


the wall was sounded from floor to plates 
but it was obvious no hiding place was 
there. At the wall plates Jimmy hesitated, 
scrutinizing their entire length carefully 
but making no comment. Then, with 
Harkins’ key, Jimmy unlocked the desk. 
Besides the six little buckskin rolls the 
cabinet held only an untidy litter of cor- 
respondence, rusty pens and stubby pen- 
cils, as well as a rubber stamp or two and 
in one pigeon hole an open stamp pad. 
There was nothing loose about the back of 
the desk; 1t was fastened against the wall. 
Once the lid was up, it was impossible for 
anything to be taken from that cabinet 
unless it were unlocked. | mentioned this. 

“T know dem t’ing first time I see desk, 
Jimmy retorted. “But I aint see why 
everybody fightin’ each other for stealum 
gol’. I know how dem gol’ git in China- 
man’s bunk but I aint know how gol’ git 
outa dem desk. Little bit ago I see plenty 
tings; dem time I make talk *bout Injun 
medicine. You go outside and talk long 
time dem boss feller. No let him come 
near cabin.” 

Harkins and I conversed idly on the 
bench in front of the bunkhouse while 
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“Let the big white 
man go alone. You 
part of my medicine. — 
You mus’ stay here 
until fire burn 
down.” i 

In a few moments — 
Harkins returned. For only an instant 
had he been out of our sight within the — 
cabin but at his jeering request I searched | 
him thoroughly. I found nothing, of | 
course, save the automatic such a man 
would be sure to carry, yet I could hardly 
wait until the foreman had taken himself 
to bed before questioning Jimmy as to 
what he had learned. 

“T no findum gol’,” said Jimmy, and his 
tone was again the tone of the policeman, 
“but I sure now I know how he get out of 
cabin. So I make Injun medicine for fool 
dem smart white man. Tomorrow morn- 
ing I show you bad spirit. No trouble to- 
night, I t’ink, but I watch close.” And 
knowing Jimmy Crickett as I did, my own 
night was one of untroubled slumber. 

At the first gray light in the east I was 
awake, anxious to learn what might have 
happened during the night but Jimmy 
Crickett did not seem to be in any hurry. 
I saw now that Jimmy had an unlooked- 
for sense of the dramatic. 

“Plenty time for findum bad spirit,” 
he yawned, “Bimeby all white man wake 
up. I findum gol’ dem time.” 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Experimenting With 
Caribou at the Farthest 


North College in the 
World, the Alask< 
Agricultural College 


N the north slope of the 
campus of the farthest north 
college in the world, situated 
near Fairbanks in the heart 
of the gold-mining region 
of interior Alaska, nine reindeer and three 
caribou roam at will within the bounds 
of the forty-acre tract fenced off for them. 
Unfortunately these animals lack that 
appendage without which, to most of 
those who believe in Santa Claus, reindeer 
are not reindeer—horns. It was thought 
wise, however, to sacrifice beauty to peace 
in the little mixed colony that the experts 
of the United States Biological Survey 
have started for experimental purposes in 
cooperation with the Alaska Agricultural 
College and School of Mines. 

There is a saying that “‘time is nothing 
on the Yukon,” a phrase which any one 
fresh from the hurrying, changing world 
“Outside” might take to apply to all 
Alaska, so leisurely do things appear to 
move. From the letters which we can 
mail tomorrow or next week just as well, 
to the rivers which carry their thick layer 
of ice until the middle of May, everything 
seems to lend itself to the feeling that time 
doesn’t count. And yet remarkable 
changes have taken place under our eyes, 
transforming in a few short years the 
territory that was thought inhabitable 
only by natives and a few of the hardier 
adventuresome whites into a country 
where there are homes and families, the 
amenities of civilization, schools and a 
modern college which has already gradu- 
ated competent mining engineers now at 
work in the field. Dog-team travel in 
winter and the slow circuitous summer 
trips by river boat have been replaced by 
efficient airplane service to all outlying 
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camps; new and permanent industries 
have grown up, based upon the yet untold 
resources of the Territory. And among 
these latter the reindeer industry is one 
of the most promising as well as the 
youngest. 

Twenty-five years ago when Alaska 
was going wild over the placer gold dis- 
coveries that made Fairbanks a log-cabin 
town of ten thousand inhabitants, there 
were 1280 reindeer in the Territory. These 
had been imported from Siberia by the 
Bureau of Education to give employment 
and sustenance to the Eskimos of the 
Arctic and Bering Sea coast regions. Lap- 
landers were employed to teach the na- 
tives of Alaska reindeer management. 
After a five-year apprenticeship the Es- 
kimo was given charge of a small herd 
from which he could derive his own meat 
supply but which he could not sell. The 
herds thrived so well on the Alaskan rein- 
deer lichens and multiplied so fast that 
it 1s estimated that there are now nearly 
half a million of the little animals fatten- 
ing for a market which is growing faster 
than the transportation facilities. 

The reindeer, inheriting a_ tractable 
nature from the generations of his ances- 
tors who have served man in Asia, 1s not 
so excitable as most of his cousins in the 
deer family. He may be broken to the 
sled and will draw a good load steadily all 
day. Two or three skilful herders with the 
aid of a few dogs can manage a herd of 
several thousand, though when the mob 
spirit takes them they can stampede like 
a bunch of cattle. From a distance the 
irregularly branching horns, particularly 
in the spring when they are “‘in the vel- 
vet”, look for all the world like an ani- 
mated brush pile, or maybe a cactus farm 
surging over a constant earthquake. 

While the reindeer skin with its rather 
rich furry hair is used extensively by the 
natives for making parkas, mukluks, 
Lap boots, etc., the chief value of the 
animal will undoubtedly in the future 
be in its meat which ts in texture not un- 
like beef. It is sold extensively in Alaskan 
meat markets and is always on the bill of 
fare of the restaurants. 

That overgrown deer, the caribou, is 
quite another animal. ‘Taller, heavier, 
and with a grander, more imperial sweep 
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of horns, he is also wilder than the rein- 
deer. None of the civilizing, domesticat- 
ing influences that have mollified the 
latter has so far touched the caribou. 
He has been a native of the hills and val- 
leys and wilderness plains of the great 
Alaskan Interior for more time than is 
accounted for in the dim record or early 
white exploration and settlement or in 
hazy Indian legend. Thousands of these 
animals roam the sparsely timbered hills 
and lowlands, browsing on the reindeer 
and caribou moss, swimming across the 
rivers (even the mighty Yukon) in search 
of better feeding grounds, drinking from 
cold mountain streams that are fed by 
glaciers, and migrating at changes of 
season in vast numbers comparable to 
nothing short of the great buffalo herds 
of the western plains. They with the 
larger and less numerous moose have 
furnished the chief meat supply for 
natives, for hunters, prospectors and 
trappers for a good number of years with- 
out the herds having diminished appre- 
ciably in size. 


‘Tis difficult to estimate the total num- 

ber of caribou now in the Territory, 
tor there is still some mystery connected 
with their movements and habitual gather- 
ing places, but -most conservative esti- 
mates run as high as two million. At 
some seasons of the year they are seen 1n 
small bands and at other times in herds 
numbering thousands which come from 
no one knows exactly where and vanish 
again to some remote feeding ground. 
Perhaps in winter they are pawing out 
the moss in some sheltered valley or 
gnawing the willow twigs in creek beds; 
perhaps in summer they are seeking the 
cooling comfort of the mountains high 
above timber line and away from their 
old enemies, the fly and the mosquito. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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What's Wrong with) 


The Public is Demand- 
ing Cheaper and Better 
Movie Entertainment 
—Why Not? 


URING ‘Greater Movie 
Week” a friend invited me 
to the theater. We went 
to the leading playhouse in 
a modern city of 40,000. 

Admission was sixty cents for the best 
seats. For twenty minutes an orchestra 
of ten musicians strove valiantly but 
unsuccessfully to play in the same tempo 
and on the same key while the leader, his 
head covered with a derby two sizes too 
small, tortured every joint in his body in 
pathetic attempts to get a laugh out of the 
audience. 





@A scene from “The 

Between the orchestral agonies we suf- 
fered vaudeville, watched the strenuous 
efforts of fourth-rate hoofers, of singers 
with no rating at all to make the audience 
feel that it was getting its four bits’ 
worth. With a sigh of relief we settled 
down to watch the feature picture, its art 
title, wholly without commas, but with 
Bebe Daniels and Gertrude Ederle. 

I don’t remember by which firm it was 
produced; I haven’t the faintest recollec- 
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tion of the director, the scenario writer or 
the camera man, but I do know that they 
must have conspired to put on the screen 
the most vapid, foolish, silly story their 
combined brains were able to hatch. 

“I apologize,” said my friend as we 
breathed fresh air again. ‘““The joke’s on 
me. I’m stubborn, though. I’m bound 
to entertain you. You like dog pictures; 
so do I. Tomorrow night they’ ll show 
Rin-tin-tin in a new picture. We'll 
time it so we'll miss-the music and 
the vaudeville. We’ll just see the 


picture, the news reel and_ the 
comedy.” 

We did. Again he shook his 
head as we emerged. ‘““Twice in 


the same place is enough for me,” 
he said dolefully. ‘You pick ’em 
the next time. I’d like to own 
that dog, though. And I’d like to 
kill the fools that put him through 
such ridiculous stunts.” 

A few days later I was discussing 
the movies in general with the 
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Way of All Flesh” with Emil Jannings 
man who ts financing the studio that 
turned out one of these caricatures. He 
was mad. 

“*] had “em in here last month,” he 


growled. ““These Alibi Ikes give mea pain. 
hey were telling me the same old story, 
hashing up the same old excuses why the y 
hadn’t made any money the last six 
months. ‘If we can’t make pictures 
that’ll make money, we'll shut down the 
works,’ that’s what I told ’em. And I'll 
GAZINE y 
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@ One of Bebe Daniel’s big 

drama, ““Swim 
do it, too, if we keep on 
losing money,” he-yelled, 


bringing his fist. down 
on the desk. 
HERE you have 


a cross-section of 
the country’s fourth 
largest industry. From 
the public to the pro- 


ducer and the stock- 
holder, nobody 1s satis- 
fed. The public ex- 


presses its disapproval and boredom by 
going less frequently to the more expen- 
sive shows. The exhibitor 1s clamoring for 
cheaper and better pictures. The owners 
of the eleven million shares of motion 
picture stock, now averaging less than 
three per cent on their investment, are 
demanding higher dividends. And the 
producers, rudely disturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of their easy millions by the clamor 
of the exhibitor, the stockholder and the 
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moments in the photo 


Girl Swim” 


banker, are running from 
conference to conference, 
finding no better remedy 
for the condition than an- 
other salary cut! 

Since the days of the 
nickelodeon the motion 
_ picture industry has risen 
from the ranks of catch- 
penny enterprises catering 
to the lowest intellects. 
The most popular form of 
mass entertainment in his- 
tory, it must today be classed with the 
newspapers, the magazines, the public 
utilities in its effect on the lives of the mil- 
lions. So great is its power that foreign 
governments are afraid of the American 
film, not because of the actual money it 
takes out of their countries, but because of 
the unconscious Americanization of the 
multitudes all over the world whose film 
diet is largely made in America. What a 
weird idea of American life these foreigners 
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the Movzves2 


must get from the Hollywood version of 
New World civilization! 

; For two decades now the men who are 
dict: iting the policie s of the screen dr: ima 
have been sitting in the warm, profitable 
seat of public approbation. Year after 
year the number of consumers, the de- 
mand for their wares and the price they 
could get for them have been growing. 
Suddenly these men are confronted with 
a crisis. Instead of continuing to 
expand, their market is shrinking; 
from every side there are loud cries 
for better goods at less money. Will 
the movie magnates be able to meet 
these new demands? 

That depends on their caliber. 
It can be done, but can they do it? 
They are no longer as young, as 
mentally pliable, as open-minded as 
they were twenty and more years 
ago when they left the fur, the fish, 
the clothing or the glove business 
to make more money faster in the 
nickelodeons and store shows of un- 


@ An elaborate scene 1 
lamented memory. Hundreds, thousands 
rushed into this new and profitable busi- 
ness. Those who rose to the top and dug 1 in 
were the keenest, the most audacious 
gamblers, the most pugnacious and the 
must unscrupulous in the mob. Like that 
volcanic island off the Alaskan coast, the 
industry beneath them grew and _ ex- 
panded, lifting them higher and higher, 
so high in fact, that when they peek back 
at the vertical distance they have traveled 
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in twenty years they must feel a powerful 
attack of dizziness. Now the great ques- 
Has their me ntal horizon grown 


the 


tion 1s: 
and expanded with the 
industry, with the growth of their respon- 
the growth of their for- 


srowth of 
sibilities, with 
tunes? 


PPARENTLY it has not. 

dence seems to indicate that the mag- 
nates of the movies, being merely frail 
humans, became victims of a very common 
error: Because through their more or less 
accidental connection wich the movies age: 
ing the babyhood of the business they rode 
into high fortune, power and—well, let 
us call it fame—they now seem to believe 
that the growth of this baby into the 
present- day giant was solely the result of 
their brains, their foresight, their cre ative 
ability. 


The evi- 




































Tronsides 


It’s a common failing to claim credit for 
results produced by forces beyond any- 
one’s personal control. Probably James 
W. Marshall, the bearded carpenter who 
found in Sutter’s millrace the nugget 
which started the famous California gold 
rush, believed to the end of his obscure 
days that he was the father of the huge 
Western mining industry. The movie 
magnates twenty years ago staked out the 
best claims; as the gold ore in these claims 
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grew richer and richer with depth, they 
were able to hang on by interesting capital 
in the profits. They are still working 
those claims; their machinery and tech- 
nique have improved, but their methods of 
management are still those of the pick- 
and-shovel days. Gradually they have 
come to believe that they themselves put 
the rich ore of public interest into the 
ground, that they—and their relatives— 
are the only ones qualified and able to 
mine it and extract from it the minted 
coin. In their employ they have an abun- 
dance of brains and creative ability, but 
they are either so afraid of it that they 
can’t control the talent or they can’t 
recognize it and won’t let it function at al! 


HE movie magnates are deluding 

themselves. They have overesti- 
mated their gifts and talents. Neither as 
managers nor as creative artists have they 
demonstrated the ability to define the 
policies of the great industry and keep it 
on an even keel headed for its goal—the 
production and presentation of inexpen- 
sive, wholesome entertainment for the 
masses at a proht to the producer. Yet 
they harbor the belief that they are able 
managers and creative artists, and it’s this 
erroneous belief that has brought about 
chaos, confusion, suspicion, extravagance, 
waste, groping uncertainty, nepotism and 
weird politics in the studios. 

Of all the arts, that of the screen play is 
probably the most technically difficult. 
Writers, painters, sculptors turn out 
finished products; when their own solitary 
work is completed, the job is done. The 
composer and the dramatist need skilled 
performers to make their work fully effec- 
tive, but these performers have no hand 
in the creative effort. Shakespeare’s 
plays, Mozart’s compositions are played 
today as they were a hundred years ago, 
without the change of a note or a line 
except for abbreviations. When Shake- 
speare and Mozart put the finishing touch 
on their manuscripts, the creative part of 
the work had been completely done. They 
needed no help and wanted none. 

It’s different, though, when the creation 
of a film play is the job in hand. Rex 
Ingram once said: “The making of a 
motion picture is a one-man job. But 
one man can’t doit.” He spoke the truth. 
So far not a man or a woman has been 
developed consistently combining 1 in one 
brain the ability to conceive a gripping 
story, to dramatize that story for visual 
presentation and to direct the making of 
the feature film. Perhaps there are now 
men and women in the industry capable 
of conceiving and turning out complete 
motion pictures without the assistance of 
other minds, but the circumstances are 
against them. The twenty-five thousand 
American motion picture theaters must 
have a new program at least once a week. 
While the producer for the legitimate 
stage can afford to proceed leisurely with 
the development of a new play, the hurry 
devil is forever snapping at his heels in the 
movies. The stage play is usually an 
individual venture; the production of 
motion pictures is an industry requiring 
huge capital and intricate organization 
for its continuous output. 

The capital in huge quantities has been 
put into the motion picture industry, but 
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s Wrong with the Movies: 


the intricate organization has not been 
perfected. Though the men at the head 
of the producing studios have known for 
many years that they must turn out a 
certain number of pictures in a definite 
time, they have never been able to build 
organizations that would do the job with 
the minimum of lost motion, time and 
expense. On the contrary, from year to 
year production costs have gone up, out- 
put has decreased, the waste of time and 
money has grown, quality has been 
lowered and disorganization and con- 
fusion within the studios have so increased 
that a drastic housecleaning and thorough 
reorganization seem inevitable. 

Let’s start at the beginning and watch 
the various steps in the production of a 
movie. 

In the basement, hidden from public 
view, sit the readers whose job it is to 
scan almost every story published, select 
those that seem to have dramatic and 
screen values, summarize plot and char- 
acters briefly and submit these summaries 
to the chief editor. Since these men and 
women, most of them college-trained and 
young, sift the literary sands for screen 
nuggets, they are rather important, but 
the producer doesn’t think so. He pays 
them thirty dollars a week and ignores 
their existence. Anyone willing to work 
for so small a stipend is not worth the 
notice of even the great one’s chauffeur. 
As in many other lines, it’s the size and 
effulgence of the front that counts in the 
movies. The more you can squeeze out 
of the average producer, the greater his 
respect for your ability. 

Now let us suppose that an editorial 
assistant has discovered a story with 
possibilities. His chief consults with 
several directors, supervisors, continuity 
writers, assistant producers, the producer, 
the president of the company. If they 
agree, especially if the head of the concern 
who has the final decision, nods his assent, 
the story is bought and turned over to a 
staff writer to be put into scenario form. 

They are well paid, these staff writers, 
receiving from $500 to $1000 a week in 
the large studios. Among them are cap- 
able, brillant men and women thoroughly 
conversant with motion-picture technique 
and dramatic values, some of them suc- 
cessful creative artists in other literary 
helds. Also there are many others who 
are drawing high pay because of relation- 
ship with those higher up, or who acci- 
dentally fell into the job years ago and 
stuck. On the whole, though, chere is 
enough talent, craftsmanship and experi- 
ence in the writing department of the 
movies to turn out enough good scripts for 
all needs—if the writers were given the 
chance. 

When the writer has finished the “‘con- 
tinuity,” the scene-by-scene description 
of the action, it goes to the director to be 
“shot.”? As in any other line of human 
endeavor, there are good, mediocre and 
poor men. The good director, having 
demonstrated his ability to make now and 
then a picture that will line ’°em up in 
front of the box office, is inclined to 
believe that he could have directed the 
Second Battle of the Marne much better 
than Marshal Foch. Harboring such 
ideas of his own grandeur, being liberally 
endowed with the temper and tempera- 
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ment that are accepted as the privil 

of the creative artist, the success tl 
director is a law unto himself, lords it over 
the writer, changes the script to suit him- 
self, piles up production expenses reck- 
lessly, mountainously at times, and keeps 
the president of the company that em- 
ploys him on the anxious seat because he 
does not know how to control this mega= 

phone Frankenstein. 

The mediocre directors try to follow the 
trail blazed by their successful brethren, 
especially that part of the trail leading” 
from the mint to the lot. To balk them in 
their burglarious efforts and bolster up 
their handiwork they work under the eyes 
of a supervisor who has complete charge 
of five or six of them in the large studios. 
All too frequently the character of this 
supervision is described accurately by the 
Hollywood epigram, ‘“The supervisor is a 
man who knows what he wants, but can’t 
spell it.” 







qe supervisors, in turn, report to 
the producers who are in direct con- — 
tact_with the general manager and the 
president. In the making of a moving pic- 
ture we therefore have this chain of persons, 
every one with a finger in the pie: Reader; 
editor; writer; director; supervisor; pro- 
ducer; general manager; president. Now 
add the actors and actresses, add stars 
with contracts and notions, sprinkle 
liberally with cameramen, title writers, 
cutters, film editors, gag men, and you 
have cooks enough to spoil any broth 
they put on the fre. 

But wait. The worst 1s yet to come. 
Some years ago a screen magnate went to 
a football game. After every play he saw 
the entire team gather in a bunch, heads 
close together, and decide on the next _ 
move. The screen magnate was im- 
pressed. He went home and introduced 
the huddle system. 

It works this way. Some member of 
the editorial staff has discovered a story 
with screen possibilities. After several 
conferences it is bought. It is turned over 
to two, three, or four members of the 
writing staff. Each one writes an adap- 
tation. They are submitted to a confer- 
ence attended by numerous writers, 
editors, directors, supervisors, etc. Every 
conferee takes a whack at each adapta- 
tion. Finally a selection is made by the 
huddlers of what the majority considers 
best features of each adaptation. They 
are turned over to one of the writers to 
lick into shape. Frequently they huddle 
some more over this second effort. There- 
after the continuity 1s manhandled simi- 
larly. Conference follows conference; 
everybody has a different pet idea; every- 
body is knifing the other fellow’s pet idea. 
In the meantime stars and feature players 
have been engaged for the production. 
They are receiving salaries aggregating 
thousands a week. Expensive sets have 
been started without assurance that they 
will be used and the overhead 1s piling up 
alarmingly until the distracted producer, 
tearing his hair and frothing at the mouth, 
orders the making of the picture to start 
whether the story has been finally com- 
pleted or is still in the huddle stage. 

That command must be obeyed. Shoot- 
ing begins expensively. The director 

(Continued on page 66) 
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“ . 
Happiness belongs to those 
who are content.” 


—Aristotle. 


Y -brother from ‘‘down 
east” came to visit me at 
my little ranch last sum- 
mer. He went back home 
with a most righteous 
feeling of having done his full duty in try- 
ing to persuade me to go back to “‘civiliza- 
tion”. And this is what he said to me: 

“It’s really terrible, to think of your 
living out here alone, in a comfortless 
little tar-paper shack, on a ranch that 
won’t grow anything fit to eat; no stores 
close; the only folks you ever see ignorant, 
uncultured; no diversions; shut away in 
this God-forsaken wilderness!”  Some- 
times, I smile over his horror of my sage- 
brush country. Sometimes | sigh over his 
lack of “the eyes to see, the ears to hear, 
and the heart to understand’. But I 
like to ponder over his words, and being 
a true Westerner, if only by adoption, | 
feel that the other side of the argument 
must be stated. 

‘Alone’? Yes praise be! When I 
choose to write, no jangling telephone 
bell interrupts me; no butler stands at 
my elbow announcing a caller; no family 
urges me to join their game of bridge. 
When I wish to read, I sail uncharted 
seas in my book-frigate, un-wrecked by 
interruptions. 

“A miserable tar-paper shack’. Per- 
haps. But my shack is my castle, my 
very own, and so is my ranch, as the 
certificate from the Government bears 
witness. “‘No comforts’? Not modern 
plumbing, indeed, nor Persian carpets. 
But that water that I have piped into 
my shack comes straight from the melting 
snows in the mountains. The bear rug 
that covers my old arm chair is soft as 


seal, and I killed the black bear myself. 
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@ But my shack is my castle 


My ranch grows nothing fit to eat? Libel, 
indeed. I am not much of a gardener, 
but I do proudly insist that the potatoes 
I grew in my little garden bake to a mealy 
whiteness I never met in a “civilized” 
potato. And I, who could never endure 
carrots back east, eat these mild-flavored 
ones here with more relish than I ever 
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By ExvizapetH WILmMot 


Nature’s a cook! 

First she starts 

With snowy drifts of flour, 
Plenty of moisture, 
Streams of warm 
Golden sirup 

Added gradually. 
Spring does the mixing, 
Stirring slowly, 
Carefully 

Then it’s baked. 

(Don’t we know it!) 
Spiced with autumn— 
And frosted! 


bestowed upon artichokes or asparagus 
in any famous hotel. 

“No stores close’. It is true, indeed, 
if one speaks of the stores where one pur- 
chases foods over a counter. But the 
stores of nature are nowhere closer. For 
when could one buy rainbow trout, flap- 
ping fresh, over a counter? And what 
meat market could furnish venison, elk, 
sage hen, which I can get by a few days 
autumn hunting, or in season pick up in 
a short tramp from my cabin? And | 
can get mountain honey, ambrosial, pale 
and delicate as a white orchid, utterly 
FEBRUARY 
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€. Hennel Ellis 


unlike that strong brownish concoction 
I knew as honey in my childhood. My 
neighbors “ignorant, uncultured’? The 
forest ranger whom I sometimes ride 


over to see studied his forestry at Cornell. 
The bee-keeper who has an aplary ina 
barren corner of my ranch is a North- 
western graduate, and his wife, who now 
and then sends me a loaf of fresh-baked 
bread, wears a Phi Beta Kappa key; 
and once or twice a year the President 
of our State University drops in to take 
pot luck with me and go along to find a 
rare wild flower specimen or two. 

And no diversions? I have big game 
hunting, fishing, horseback riding, ski-ing. 
And Yellowstone Park is my back yard! 
Should I become utterly desperate for 
sport, within fifteen miles there is a well- 
known dude ranch, where I might even 
be able to get a job WI ingling dude S. 

“Shut in’? As I stand, at sunset, [| 
see the purple shadows creeping up the 
canyons, while the peaks above flame 
with a coral light brighter than a Parrish 
picture. From my cz abin-castle, I can see 
the perpetual snows on mountains a 
hundred and fifty miles away. I can look 
through feathery pine branches and see 
the sky, turquoise at the horizon, sap- 
phire above. And on autumn nights, 
the aurora borealis spreads its rainbow 
fan across the northern skies before me, 
the shimmering rays sometimes shooting 
as high as the star- -spangled zenith. 

“A God-forsaken wilderness”? Never. 
It may be deserted by man, but never 
by Him. For it must have been of such 
scenes as these the Psalmist sang, his 
harp the winds whispering through the 
evergreens, ‘‘I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills” 
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eA Gripping 
Novel of 


¢ 
Romance and 
eAdventure— 


an €xtraordi- 
nary Tale of 


Treasure, a Girl 
and a ‘Race for 
Both 


The sto ry 50 fa Fs 
OAN’ FAIRFIELD, — vivid 

J with youth and beauty, had 
come from the Pacific coast to 
Guam to visit friends and to keep 
a rendezvous with her father, a 
University professor, who was 
to meet Joan in Guam on the 
completion of a mysterious voyage 
he was making. But the Tas- 
mania on which her father sailed 
sank off Diadem reef and _ all 
hands were lost with the exception 
of an unknown man who had 
found refuge in the jungle. A 
letter from her father and for- 
warded by Griff Harkness, a diver 
who had explored the sunken ship, 
notifed Joan of the impendent 
tragedy. 

Julian Cheever of San Fran- 
cisco and private secretary to 
Emery Ballinger, millionaire, who 
financed Professor — Fairfield’s 
secret mission, decided upon the sudden 
death of Ballinger, to search for the treas- 
ure he suspected Professor Fairfield had 
with him when the Tasmania went down. 
Cheever was a well-established young 
bachelor about town, slim, dark, urbane 
and good looking—he had no difficulty in 
attracting women. Securing the services 
of one Captain Rouse, a vast-shouldered, 
evil-visaged individual, and his ship, the 
Barracuda, Cheever made ready to hunt 
for the treasure he thought to be aboard 
the sunken ship. In Guam Cheever met 
Joan and the two became friends. Joan 
hearing from Orokolo, a native of New 
Pomerania and former body-servant of 
Gniff Harkness, that a man had been saved 
and hoping that man was her father, asked 
Cheever to take her with him. Cheever 
refused but Captain Rouse, unknown to 
Cheever, agreed to take Joan along. After 
the Barracuda had sailed all Guam buzzed 
with the news that Joan had eloped with 
Cheever. 

In the meantime Griff Harkness, 


an un- 
conventional, muscular young American, 
having heard from his former servant 


Orokolo of the talk of treasure, bought 
the salvage rights to the Tasmania from 
Lloyd’s. Harkness managed to interest 
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Captain Ransom, former missionary, all 
round seaman and owner of the brig, 
Petrel, in the project of hunting for treas- 
ure in the sunken Tasmania. Captain 
Ransom, after starting the voyage, Was no 
longer eager to continue. He tried to per- 
suade Harkness to turn back until he 
heard from him that Captain Rouse was 
also after the treasure. 

“Maybe,” said Ransom, “‘it isn’t the 
wild pipe-dream it seemed to be at the 
outset.” 

“Then,” said Griff eagerly, 
go through with me?” 

“By the trumpets of Joshua,” 
Captain Ransom, “ 
the world!” 

At eee Reef, the place where the 
Tasmania sank, the Petrel with Griff 
Patines: and Captain Ransom aboard 
and the Barracuda with Joan, Julian 





“you will 


swore 
I wouldn’t miss it for 
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@ As Orokolo’s sooty face 
and woolly hair aj ppeared, 
Joan had an instant of 
panicky fear that he was 
Kavakava, the cut-throat 
Fijian 


land 


Cheever and Captain Rouse, all seeking 
the treasure, met and each party prepared 
to search the sunken Tasmania. Griff, 
standing on his purchased salvage rights, 
forbade the Barracuda’s divers to enter 
the wreck but Cheever and Captain Rouse 
determined to search her regardless. 
During one of the meetings between 
Cheever and Griff Harkness, Joan was in- 
troduced to Griff. Both recalled the let- 
ter he had sent to her. Both were im- 
mediately attracted toward each other. 


Wyss Joan and Cheever returned 
to the Barracuda, Rouse after 
hearing the extent of the treasure imme- 
diately issued orders for his diver to pre- 
pare to go below. Griff and Ringquist, 
the Barracuda diver, prowled around the 
sunken ship. Both divers, however, had 
to give up their search because of the 
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ence of a huge grouper, a deep sea 
known to attack man. 

In case Ringquist were to rebel at the 
derous tactics suggested by Captain 
use, Kavakava, a Fiji Islander, was 
drafted for the under-water work. He 
experimented with the new form of diving 
Wiens until everything was ready. 













































oan was disturbed at heart; she had a 
nse of impending danger. Up on the 
p deck she heard voices below her. 
e’ll do it,’ Rouse was saying. ‘“‘Sup- 
e it is found out?” Cheever asked. 
“Not a chance. We are at anchor half a 
mile away. No boats out. He goes and 
‘comes back and nobody sees him.”” Joan 
crept away from the skylight and hur- 
Bedly wrote a note to Griff. 


“Dear Mr. Harkness: 


Be careful. I’m sure they are 
planning to injure you. , 
Joan Fairfield.” 


She pressed Gooch, a sailor, into deliver- 
ing the note for her, but Captain Rouse 
caught Gooch before he had a chance to 
deliver the note. He felled the sailor with 
a blow from his revolver and then locked 
Ben in her stateroom. 

_ Joan was tossed down on her bunk and 
the door to her room locked upon her 


trollop tried to send over to the 
Petrel.” 

She beat upon the door with her 
fist and cried: 

“Julian! Julian!” 

After a pause he shouted angrily: 
“What do you want?” 

“Let me out at once!” 

He did not answer. 


Now go on with the story: 


HE tropic night was in a 
hush of mystery. Faint airs 
breathed through the rigging 
and the Petrel swayed gently 
on an oily sea. Only the 
binnacle light showed on deck, and in the 
shadows aft Captain Ransom and Griff 
Harknes stood silently by the rail. 

“Did you hear anything?” Griff asked 
after a moment. 

“T did,” answered Ransom. 

“It sounded like a woman’s scream.” 
“That’s what it was.” 

“You think—” began Griff, and there 
was a sudden nervousness in his voice. 
“T think,” said the Captain, “that it’s 
none of our business.” 

“But that scream must have come from 
the Barracuda.” 

“Couldn’t come from anywhere else.” 
“Then—good Lord, man! It’s Joan 
Fairfield!” He felt instantly conscious 
that he had never spoken her name be- 
fore, but a strange tension gripped him. 
“She must be in some sort of trouble!” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” replied 
Ransom laconically. 

“Then—” with a swift gesture Griff 
rapped the ashes from his pipe against 
the rail—‘‘I’m going over to see!” 

“Don’t be a fool.” . 

“What d’you mean?” Griff turned 
angrily. In the darkness he could not see 
the captain’s face. 
“Just what I say. Don’t be a fool.” 
“But if that girl’s in danger—” 
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“It’s not your affair, lad.’ Joel Ran- 
som’s voice was kindly. “She’s aboard 
that schooner with Cheever and she 
wasn’t shanghaied or kidnapped. She 
came because she wanted to—and she 
aint Mrs. Cheever. Well, what does that 
suggest t’ you?” 

“IT don’t believe 
hotly. 

“Ye don’t want to believe it. But ye’ve 
got to face facts. If that girl screams her 
head off it aint our affair.”’ 

“Pm making it my affair. I tell you 
I’m going over to the Barracuda now. 
You don’t have to come. I'll trouble you 
for the loan of a small boat. Rohu and 
Giwi will row me over.”’ 

“Easy, there,” said the master of the 
Petrel. “No need t’ get hostile t’ your old 
pal—and over a girl ye’ve seen only once!” 

“Sorry,” muttered Griff. 

“But—if ye’re so set on rushing in 
where angels or wise men would fear to 
tread—then I’ll not have ye go alone.” 
And Ransom called an order for a boat 
crew. 

“Thank you,” said Griff shortly. 


By 


it,’’ snapped Griff 


His 


and 


Gene cAarkey 
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common sense told him that the captain 
was right—they had no call to interfere 
with the girl on Rouse’s ship. Yet Griff 
was impelled by a force that overcame 
discretion. 

A patter of bare feet on the deck as the 
Kanaka oarsmen came to their duty. 
Joel Ransom disappeared down the com- 
panionway, to return a minute later 
carrying two revolvers. One of these 
he handed without a word to Griff and 
silently Griff thrust it into his trousers 
pocket. Both realized they were ventur- 
ing into danger. Cheever they mis- 
trusted, but Rouse they knew to be a 
scoundrel. 

Captain Ransom went over the side 
first and down the Jacob’s ladder, Griff 
following. They took their places in the 
stern of the boat and Rohu cast _ off. 
Through the velvet darkness, over a slow 
swell the boat moved with no sound but 
the lapping of water against her bow and 
the soft splash of the Kanakas’ oars. 
Griff’s eyes searched the night in vain. 
He could make out no sign of the Bar- 
racuda. 

“Good Lord,” he whispered uneasily 
“T can’t see her!” 

“Some devilment, Ill be bound,” 
muttered Joel Ransom. ‘Rouse is show- 
ing no riding-lights. Ah!” And he pointed 
dead ahead. 

What Griff had thought to be a star 
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27 
was a tiny light at the schooner’s mast- 
head. Otherwise she lay in darkness. 
As they came within hailing distance the 
captain ordered the two natives to cease 
rowing. For a few minutes they drifted 
toward the great shadow that was the 
Barracuda and then the stillness was 
broken by a man’s voice from the deck. 

“Small boat off the starboard bow,” 
it spoke. 


ANSOM ordered the Kanakas to 
resume rowing and when they had 
come nearly alongside he called out: 

“ Barracuda ahoy!” 

From the deck of the schooner, silence. 

Ransom hailed her again. Then, after 
a moment: 

“Well, what d’ye want?” 
Rouse from the darkness. 

“Are you going t’ do the talking?” 
whispered Ransom to Griff. 

“We'll tell you what we want,” was 
Griff’s reply to Rouse. They were drift- 
ing under the stern and he could discern 
the outlines of a rope ladder, hanging. 
“Make fast to that ladder,” he ordered 
Rohu. 

“No ye don’t!” shouted Rouse above 
them. 

“We're coming aboard.” 


growled 


“Read. that,” she heard Rouse ° “Like hell y’ are! Keep off there.” 
growl to Cheever. ‘Read what the Ch a r l e S Co l] l 1 Nn S Rouse’s tone was threatening. 


“What reason have you for stop- 
ping us?” said Griff defiantly. 
“Reason enough. I don’t want 
you nor that hymn-singin’ crook, 
Ransom, nor none 0’ your niggers t’ 
set foot on my ship. D’ye take me?” 
“We—” began Griff. 
“An’ if ye try t’ board us by force— 
that’s piracy on the high seas, in any 
court o’law!” roared the Barracuda’s 
master. “Put one foot on that ladder an’ 
I’ll empty enough lead into ye t’ sink your 
cockle-shell an’ dump ye into the bay. 
There’s plenty 0’ sharks ’ll be happy to 
welcome ye, an’ they’re bloody hungry, 
these sharks is—we aint been feedin’ 
em regular.” 
“Bunk!” shouted Griff. 
“Try it an’ see.” 
yl 

“He means what he says,” whispered 
Joel Ransom. 

Griff was doing some fast thinking. He 
saw now that there could be nothing 
gained in open hostility, with Rouse hold- 
ing all the cards. He and his sinister crew 
in the darkness on the deck above them 
were heavily armed. Griff had come to- 
night on a quixotic impulse. A girl in 
distress. Something was wrong within 
the dark hull of the schooner but he could 
never hope to effect a rescue through open 
defiance of Rouse. 

“Look here, Captain Rouse,” he began, 
on a new diplomatic tack. “There’s no 
need for us to wrangle about the Tas- 
mania. We can come to some agreement 
on salvage, easy enough. But what 
we’re here for is this. A while ago we 
heard Miss Fairfield scream. If there’s 
been any trouble—” 

“What’s that of your bloody business?” 
bellowed Rouse. 

“I'd like to speak to Miss Fairfield,” 
said Griff calmly. 

“Well, ye can’t.” 

“T only want to talk to her for a minute. 
Will you call her?” 
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“T will not,” 
aint here.” 

“What do you mean?” Griff felt sud- 
denly cold. 

“She’s in her cabin. Turned in early.” 

Then Griff knew that something had 
happened. She was probably locked in. 

“If all ye came over for was t’ fiddle- 
faddle around a petticoat,” called Rouse, 
“why don’t ye give a pink tea aboard 
Ransom’s tub?” 

“Pll make you a proposition,” said 
Griff, holding his temper in leash. “‘Sup- 
pose Captain Ransom weighs anchor— 
suppose | waive all claim to the salvage?” 

He felt a sharp tug at his elbow. 

“What’s got into ye?” came the aston- 
ished w hisper of Joel Ransom. 

Griff motioned him to silence. 

“What if I leave the wreck to you and 
Cheever?” he demanded. 

“Well—what?”’ There was a note of 
surprise in Rouse’s voice. 

“Tl do that,” said Griff, 
“Pll sail away—and_ leave 
everything on the Tasmania 
to you and Cheever—on one 
condition.” 

“Well?” growled the mas- 
ter -of the Barracuda, sus- 
piciously. “What’s the con- 
dition?” 

“That Miss Fairfield sails 


with us.” 


“She 


snapped Rouse. 


N the darkness by the 


schooner’s stern rail, 
Captain Rouse rubbed “his 
black beard in perplexity. 


Here was a queer turn of 
affairs. For himself, he was 
afre with the lust for treas- 
ure. Since Cheever had con- 
fided to him the secret of 
the fortune in jewels lying on 
the floor of the sea Rouse 
had been able to think of 
nothing else. His one fear 
was that Harkness would 
recover the treasure first, 
and this fear had enraged 
him almost to insanity. He 
could have put a bullet into the diver at 
any moment tonight as he sat parley- 
ing below in the Petrel’s boat. And now 
here was the young fool offering to sail 
away and leave @heaver and hinicele to 
pick the bones of the Tasmania. All 
fora girl. Hell, he told himself, what was 
a woman—even such a choice morsel as 
Joan Fairfield—compared with a million 
dollars in gems! These ideas flashed 
through his “inflamed brain in the pause 
before he answered Harkness. 

“Suppose she don’t want to sail with 
ye?” he countered. 

“She can decide that 
answered Griff. 

And then another shadow moved noise- 
lessly to. the rail beside Rouse, and Julian 
Cheever’s cool voice said: 

“Tve been listening to this interesting 
conversation. Apparently the only per- 
son who hasn’t been consulted in the mat- 
ter is myself. Let me tell you something 
for your information, Harkness. Captain 
Rouse is master of this ship, but I am 
in command of the expedition. Get that.” 

“You heard my proposition,” said Griff. 

“T heard it,’’ answered Cheever, ‘‘and 


for herself,”’ 
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Dark Jsland: 


At night. 


Your kiss is soft. 
My kitchen walls, and feel the charm that’s on 
My charmless rooms. 
Sometimes, when dusk is changing into night, 
if wish you might come true. 


wakes, I know 


I'll answer it damned quick. Miss Fair- 
held is my guest. She stays aboard this 
ship as long as it’s chartered by me.’ 

“Give me a chance to ask her whether 
she chooses to come with us!”’ 

“Miss Fairfield,’ said Cheever inso- 
lently, “has nothing to say to you.” 

“T don’t believe that!’ Griff was angry. 

““You’re impertinent.” 

“Ask her to come out on deck, so I 


can speak to her.” 

“Pl do nothing of the kind,” snapped 
Cheever. 

“You don’t dare!” 


“Here, here, lad,’ cautioned Joel Ran- 


som in a whisper, “Ye’re only making 
things worse.” 

“T consider this absurd conference 
ended,’’ Cheever said. 

“T don’t!’ stormed Rouse. ‘“‘I’ve some- 


thing t’ say, myself!” 
Within him a fury against Cheever was 
raging—that Cheever should have been 


To a Dream 


By Paut Conant 


In dreams of mine I hear your clicking feet 
About my house. Your molten golden hair 
Makes dull the hearthside fire, and everywhere 
The softness of your votce ts. 
I seem to see you in my garden Seat, 
Or breathing in the oleander air. 
[ dream I see you standing on the stair 
Or walking in the sun-swept street. 


I dream I see you light 


such a fool as to refuse this offer to aban- 
don the search of the Tasmania. Yet he 
could not openly quarrel with Cheever. 
Fear that Harkness would recover the 
treasure tingled within him. He leaned 
out over the rail and shook a fist down in- 
to the darkness. 

“Right here,” he roared, “is where I 
take a hand in these dealings. Harkness 
—ye’re through diving. D’ye hear? Ye’re 
through! Ye’re not t’ go down t’ the 
wreck again!” 

“Who'll stop me?” challenged Griff. 

“Ye'll see who'll stop ye! Don’t set 
foot in that water again. If ye do, God 


help ye. Now I’ve gave ye fair warning.” 
There was a chill menace in Rouse’s 
threat. 


“No good haranguing,” said Ransom 


quietly. 

“All right.” Angry and bafHed, Griff 
ordered Rohu to let go the Barracuda’s 
ladder. The Kanakas took their places 
at the oars. Captain Ransom gave the 
command to put back to the brig. 

“Mind what I’ve told ye!” came 
Rouse’s snarling voice. “Or by—, ye’ll 
be sorry!” 
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Brave and sweet 


It’s nice to dream of you. 


But, oh, when dawn 
that only dreams are true. 















” Griff returned, “does: 


“A barking dog, 
Good night.” 


n’t even need a muzzle. 


“And pleasant dreams,” added Joel 
Ransom. 

“Pleasant dreams be damned!” Rouse”... 
croaked. 7 | 


As the boat drew swiftly across the bay 
to the rhythmic splash of the Kanakas’ 
oars, Joel Ransom laid a hand on Griff’s 
shoulder. 

“T don’t see what ye’ve accomplished 
tonight, lad,” he said reproachfully. “I 
tried to argue ye out of coming. Ye re- 
call that other well-meaning idiot, Don 
Quixote? He only bumped his head against 
a windmill. But you, I’m afraid, have put 


your head in a blooming hornet’s nest!" 


HE imprisoning of Joan, and Griff 
Harkness’ response to her screams, 
had strained the relations between the 
master and the charterer of the Bar- 
racuda. These mismated allies were 
plainly getting on each 
other’s nerves. Cheever, the 
suave man of the world, was 
in silent rebellion against the 
crassness and violence of the 
brutal navigator; moreover, 
he underrated his cunning. 
Captain Rouse, on the other 
hand, was beginning to dis- 
play a mild contempt for 
his principal as a man too | 
weak to deal with this nui-— 
sance of a girl now locked | 
in her stateroom. 
Early the next morning |! 
Rouse was pouring a torrent § 
of blasphemous abuse upon | 
the round blond head of his | 
diver, Ringquist, by che star-— 
board rail, when Cheever || 
sauntered up. His appear- — 
ance was as dapper as ever 
but he had not slept all night 
and there were shadows 
under his restless eyes. 

Rouse paused as he ap- 
proached and nodded to him 
curtly. 

“Good morning,” Cheever 
said. ‘“What’s the row?” 

“Why, this thick-skulled Swede,” 
Rouse snarled with an oath, “has turned 
yellow on us.” 

“Ay don’ turn yalla,’’ muttered Ring- 
quist sullenly. “Ay yust tell Rouse Ay 
von’t vork in dot crazy diving suit from 
Yermany.” 

“You signed for this expedition as 
diver, to take orders from us,’ Cheever 
stated. 

“An’ he'll obey orders,” Rouse pro- 
claimed, ‘“‘or he’ll get what Gooch got 
last night.” 

Ringquist had seen the murderous 
assault upon Gooch and knew how far 
Rouse would go in his cruelty. But he 
had the frame of a Viking and his Norse- 
man’s soul was unafraid. 

“Ay tell you,” he said, “Ay don’ like 
crooked vork.” And his calm blue eyes 
met Rouse’s unflinchingly. 

“Why, you’ — Rouse’s 
clenched. 

Cheever, estimating the strength of the 
mighty Swede, felt uneasily that here was 
more than a match for the slave-driving 
skipper, in a cave-man conflict. A similar 


hairy fist 
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ispicion flickered through the captain’s 
ain. He paused. In that breathing 
yace Ringquist won a moral victory. 
“You don’ scare me one damn bit,” 
e declared, staring Rouse straight in the 
ye. “Ay don’ do no more vork on this 


the ob.” He turned on his heel and lurched 
ake} FF down the deck. 
Giff} Rouse glowered after him murderously. 


‘hen, hunching his shoulders, he swung 
ound to Cheever. 

“T’hell with ‘im.”’ 

“What was the trouble?” 

“He’s afraid of that tin suit you brought 
rom Frisco. Thinks once he gets down 
a the damn thing, he'll never get up 
gain. But we don’t need him. Mur- 
hison has worked among the pearlers.” 

Cheever was gazing off across the calm 
slue bay, but the beauties of the sunrise 
ind the shore-line were lost on him. He 
vas wondering what the day would bring 
yom that trim brig, riding at anchor so 
serenely. He focussed his binoculars on 
yer. Three Kanakas were swabbing 
Jown the decks. 

“No sign of our nervy young friend, 
Harkness,” he observed. 

“If y’ ask me,” grumbled Rouse 
unpleasantly, ‘“‘ye were a bloody 
fool not t’ take his offer last night.” 

“T know what [’m_ doing,” 
Cheever answered  brusquely. 
“You think I’d give Miss Fair- 
field up to him?” 

“Why not?” 

“That’s something you wouldn’t 
understand.” Cheever looked 
away in irritation. 

“Not mushy on ’er yourself, 
are ye?” 

“His surprising offer,” said 
Cheever without answering this 
impertinence, “worries me. Why 
was he willing to sail away and 
leave the wreck to us?” 

“Because he wants the girl.” 

“Suppose he’s already got the 
jewels?” 

Rouse gasped. “Ye don’t be- 
lieve—” 

“How do we know he hasn’t 
found them? He had a long start 
on us yesterday, before Ringquist 
pulled his anchor.” 

“Harkness aint got ’em. He 
cant have ’em!” Frantic rage 
glowed in Rouse’s eyes and his 
great paws opened and closed con- 
vulsively. ‘“‘Damn his eyes! If 
I thought he’d already got *em— 
but he aint. He had no sign of 
“em in his boat when we came up 
to him.” 

“Well, it looks strange to me. 
Why isn’t he diving this morn- 
} ing?” 

“Because I jolly well gave 
him his orders not to. You heard 
what I said to him. An’ I think 
I scared him.” 

“Hello!” Cheever had put up 


his binoculars again. ‘“They’re 
sending out a boat!”’ 
OUSE — swung _- round, 


snatched the glasses with- 

out apology and whipped them to 
his eyes. 

“The whaleboat!”’ he muttered. 
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“There’s Harkness in his divin’ outfit. 
He’s goin’ down again—in the 
what | told him!” 

“But that,” Cheever put in briskly, 
“proves he hasn’t got the jewels.” 

“So it does,” Rouse mumbled in savage 
exultance. ‘So it does.”’ 

Then came the snarl of the brute again. 

“But Vl show that young wharf-rat 
he can’t laugh in my face. I gave him 
fair warning not t’ go near that wreck 
again. You heard me. Well, there he’s 
about it—in open dehance of me. I'll 
show him. He’ll see whether I’m blufiin’ 
ornot. This time I mean business. Come 
along!” 


OAN FAIRFIELD sat very still in 

J the cubicle which by courtesy was 
known as her stateroom. She had slept 
fairly well, and calmly now she faced the 
new day that showed bright through the 
small port-hole. 

All her fright of the evening before had 
worn off. She felt that she had nothing 
to fear from Julian Cheever who was, 
after all, not a monster. He had not re- 
leased her because she had made a nui- 
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sance of herself. That was understandable. 
Julian was a business man. He resented 
interference with his plans. As for Cap- 
tain Rouse-——well, he was different. You 
could expect anything from him. But 
so long as Julian remained in command of 
the expedition she felt that even though 
a prisoner she was in no danger. 

With that precision of mind which she 
had learned from her father Joan reviewed 
the high of her incarceration. 
Since Rouse had turned the key upon her 
Julian had come twice to the door, and 
his voice, when he called her name, had 
sounded more pleading than threatening. 
However, she had refused to answer him 
and he had gone away. She had heard 
through the port hole the belligerent con- 
versation of the night before, when Griff 
Harkness had come over in the small boat. 
His voice had given her courage. It had 
perhaps done something else to her. Joan, 
of course, would have insisted that she 
was one of the least sentimental persons 
in the world, but she could remember no 
man who had awakened in her the ro- 
mantic interest she had felt upon seeing 


points 


Griff Harkness for the first time. The 
strong sun-bronzed young man who 


braved danger and death on the floor of 
the sea had aroused her curiosity. Then, 
too, she had felt a sympathetic bond be- 


C“You don’ scare me one damn bit,” Ringqutist declared, staring Captain Rouse 
straight in the eye 
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tween them because of that precious letter 
he had found in the wreck. And she knew 
now that the quickening flame of interest 
was mutual, for upon hearing her scream 
he had come to her aid. That he had not 
succeeded wasn’t his fault. Joan had 
heard Rouse’s threats to sink his boat. 
But knowing that Griff Harkness was not 
far away gave her confidence. 

Thinking of Rouse and his cruelty 
brought back the hideous memory of 
his attack upon Gooch. She wondered 
whether the unfortunate sailor who had 
tried to carry her message to the Petrel 
had died. There was no way to find out. 
She had refused to speak with Cheever 
and no one else had come near her. Her 
breakfast had been passed through the 
door by the brown and none too clean 
hands of Tolikalaki, the Kanaka cook. 
It remained untouched upon its battered 
tin tray, for this morning she found her- 
self with scant appetite. 

As she sat fully dressed upon the edge 
of the bunk after making the bed neatly, 
the sound of Rouse’s hoarse voice came 
through her door. She leaned forward 
eagerly and listened. The captain and 
Julian had entered the main cabin. 

“How do you know we can trust him?” 
she heard Cheever ask. 

“Hell!” Rouse answered. “He does 
what I tell ’im. He knows that I know 
why he can’t land at any port in these 
islands. He knows that J know about his 
murderin’ a nigger woman in the New 
Hebrides—an’ a constable at Suva. Oh, 
he’s wanted on enough charges, an’ I’m 
the guardian angel that stands between 
him an’ the police. Don’t worry. Kava- 
kava’Il do what I tell him.” 

Then Cheever said something which 
Joan could not hear. 

“He aint afraid of man nor devil,” 
growled Rouse. ‘‘An’ when he gets 
through with Harkness the sharks an’ 
the groupers ‘Il have their first square 
meal in a week!” 

Joan shuddered, and a queer terror 
tingled along her spine. These men were 
plotting murder! She recalled the de- 
praved face of Kavakava. 

Cheever was speaking again in his 
suave low voice: 

“We can’t waste any time. 
minute counts. Oh—here he is.” 

“Step up, Kavakava,” said Rouse in 
the blustering tone he adopted toward his 
crew. “Little job for ye. Just in your 
line.”” 


Every 


HEN followed some softly spoken 
words that Joan, straining her ears 
against the door, could not catch. 

“We'll show you how,’—Cheever’s 
voice. 

“Up on deck with ye,” growled Rouse. 
“Yell like this job, ye black devil. Ye 
never had so much fun slittin’ a throat 
in yer life!” 

Joan was desperately alarmed now. 
They were sending Kavakava to kill Gnff 
Harkness. They had gone up on deck to 
show him something. What could it be? A 
strange knife? A pistol? Evidently some 
weapon with which the Kanaka was un- 
familiar. But he was going to kill Griff! 
And what could she, Joan, do? Here she 
was, locked in this cigar box of a cabin, on 
a ship manned by scoundrels. No possi- 
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ble escape. Unless? She turned suddenly 
and stepped to the open port-hole. The 
night before she had examined it. It was 
too narrow to let her shoulders squeeze 
through. Her eye fell upon her cold 
cream jar. Suppose she were to put on 
her one-piece swimming suit and grease 
herself with cold cream—could she then 
get out through the port-hole? With a 
thumping heart she began to undress. 

Flinging her clothes upon the bunk 
she drew on her green silk swimming suit 
and frantically began to smear cold cream 
upon her shoulders. The port hole was 
as high as her head. She placed a chair 
under it, and stood upon the chair. Across 
the waters of the bay she saw a beach 
and palm trees and high green hills. The 
Petrel was anchored on the other side of 
the schooner, a half mile away. If she 
were able to drop out this port hole she 
would have to swim around the schooner’s 
bow and make for the Petre! across open 
water in full view of Rouse’s crew. It 
was a desperate chance. 

Joan was a good swimmer. She was 
not afraid of the distance. But what if 
she were observed by the Barracuda’s 
men? And she could scarcely hope to 
make it without being seen. What would 
they do? What would Rouse do? Would 
he send out a boat to overtake her? Would 
he try to kill her? But no, he would 
scarcely do that. And then, as she stood 
frowning out the port hole, she saw, to 
her dismay, the gray triangle of a shark- 
fin cutting the water. In her eager haste 
to warn Harkness of the danger threaten- 
ing him she had forgotten the sharks. 

Then she set her mouth in a firm line 
and put fear out of her heart. This was 
no time for womanish nervousness. Here 
was a man’s job to be done—and no one 
but herself to do it. She must reach 
Harkness before the assassin, Kavakava, 
could strike his blow or fire his shot. 
Firmly she seized the brass rim of the 
port hole. And at that moment there 
came a rap upon her state-room door. 


ee the day he had been shang- 
haied by Captain Rouse at Port 
Moresby many adventures had befallen 
the happy-go-lucky Amphlett Islander, 
Orokolo, aboard the Barracuda none of 
them pleasant. When he tried to jump 
ship at Guam and was sent back to the 
schooner he had received a beating from 
Rouse’s iron fists that kept him for days 
bruised, battered and half-conscious, in 
his bunk. He was so weakened that he 
had been unable to perform the work of 
a fo’c’sle hand, and since the Barracuda 
had come to anchor inside Diadem Reef 
he had been assigned to the task of assist- 
ing Tolikalaki in the galley. For Toli- 
kalaki he bore no love but he labored 
faithfully to lighten the cook’s burden, 
merely to keep the peace—and to keep 
out of Captain Rouse’s sight. 

Of these weeks aboard the Barracuda 
two impressions were dominant in Oro- 
kolo’s soul; one, a deep hatred of Rouse 
that would follow him to the grave; 
the other, a shining admiration for the 
white missy aboard Rouse’s ship. She 
had been kind to him. He would never 
forget her kindness. 

Then, the night before, strange things 
had occurred that had stirred to unusual 
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activity his primitive brain. On his way 
to empty a bucket of garbage over the’ 
schooner’s rail he had observed the cap 
tain’s assault upon Gooch. He had heard 
the white missy scream and seen Rouse 
carry her below to her cabin. 


whose service he had been stolen at Po t 
Moresby. E 


brig anchored across the bay. He thought | DB 
it queer that they should both be here | 
again near the wreck of the Tasmania, | 
where they had first met. 


ae night, in his flea-populated bunk — 
in the stifling fo’c’sle, he had been — 
plotting escape from the Barracuda. His 
strength had come back to him, he felt, 
enough to carry him across to the brig 
should he jump overboard. Once there 
he knew that Harkness would not let | 
Rouse take him. But in the queer work-— 
ings of Orokolo’s mind, a loyalty to the 
white missy had become firmly fixed. | 
He did not want to leave her a prisoner on 
this ship. He was thinking this morning, | 
as he helped Tolikalaki wash the break- 
fast dishes, how he could make his way 
to her state-room without being seen by 
the captain. 

Orokolo was not crafty. Thinking was — 
an infrequent process for him, but when |} 
an idea actually occurred inside his thick 
Melanesian skull it seldom departed. 
And as he stood, scraping plates in the 
galley, and heard the captain’s raucous 
voice on deck, on the port side, an idea 
was suddenly born to him. He turned to 
Tolikalaki and meekly suggested that, 
the morning being hot, he might relieve — 
Tolikalaki of the task of going aft to 
collect the dishes of the white missy’s 
breakfast tray. The sweating cook 
assented. 

Where, inquired Orokolo, with a guile- 
less expression, was the key that un- 
locked the white missy’s door?  Toli- 
kalaki informed him carelessly that it 
hung upon a nail beside the door to the 
captain’s room, off the main cabin. Where- 
upon Orokolo departed. 

Taking care to avoid Rouse and Chee- 
ver, whom he saw in earnest talk with 
Kavakava upon the deck, he hastened 
down the companionway to the main 
cabin, found the key hanging where Toli- 
kalaki had said it was, softly inserted it 
in the keyhole of the white missy’s door, 
and knocked. 

“Who is it?’’—Joan’s startled voice. 

“Come for dish.” 

As Orokolo pushed the door open and 
his sooty face and woolly hair appeared, 
Joan had an instant of panicky fear that 
he was Kavakava, the cut-throat Fijian. 
But something in the friendly brown eyes 
reassured her, and as she stared she rec- 
ognized him. 

“White missy want go?” he inquired 
softly. 

“Go? What do you mean?” 

Orokolo pointed in the direction of the 
Petrel and made a gesture of swimming. 
They understood each other with instant 
sympathy. 

““Now?” she asked breathlessly. 
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Te nodded. 

“Good time go now. Rouse an’ other 
an no see.’ 

_“They’re not on deck?” 
“Other side,” said Orokolo. 
Ik. No see you—this side.” 
Joan was thinking rapidly. To take 
chance of going on deck, to dive from 
erail, seemed toodangerous. She glanced 
ward the port hole. 

‘No do,” Orokolo shook his head. 
uch better—on deck.” He panto- 
med a dive from the rail. “Make better 


im »” 


“Talk- 


BVery well.” Joan steeled her nerves. 
You go first.” Orokolo picked up the 
weakfast tray and glided out the door 
ato the main cabin. Pausing to listen, 
nd hearing Rouse’s voice up on deck, 
ie motioned to her to follow. Quietly 
‘oan closed her door and locked it. Oro- 
volo took the key and tiptoed across to 
tang it on the nail by Rouse’s state-room. 

FThen Orokolo preceded her to the com- 
yanion. As Joan put her bare 
‘oot on the first step she heard, 
‘o her horror, the voice Of 
Julian Cheever at the top of 
the ladder. He was coming 
down! Too late now to retreat. 
Orokolo, with a flash of intel- 
ligence, continued to climb 
calmly up the companion with 
his breakfast dishes. Joan drew 
back hastily and leaped behind 
the open door of the main 
cabin. 

With her heart beating so 
‘loudly that she feared Cheever 
himself might hear it she 
crouched there. Tap. Tap. 
Tap. Cheever’s footsteps com- 
ing down the companion. He 
had passed Orokolo, suspecting 
nothing. Now he was scarcely 
‘two feet from her. As he went by she saw 
him hesitate, glance toward her door, 
‘then continue on through the main cabin 
to his own room. He re-emerged, two 
minutes later, carrying a small printed 
pamphlet. So dim was the light from the 
skylight overhead that he did not see 
the frightened girl crouching against the 
wall behind the door. He passed again 
so close to her that she could have touched 
him and was gone up the companionway. 


Be eee breathing, Joan listened. 
She heard his steps cross the deck on 
the port side and heard Rouse mutter 
something to him. Cautiously she crept 
forward to the foot of the companion. 
Above sounded a sibilant signal. Orokolo 
stood on the deck, beckoning that the way 
was clear. With a little thrill of gratitude 
to the brown man she ran fleetly and 
silently up the companion and took a quick 
look about. No one in sight. Orokolo, 
motionless as a bronze statue, watched by 
the mizzen mast braces where he could 
keep an eye on Rouse and Cheever with- 
out being seen by them. Swiftly Joan 
crossed the deck to the starboard rail. 
Half a mile away the trim Petrel road at 
anchor. Joan sprang upon the rail, 
waved gaily to Orokolo, took a deep 
breath—and dived. 

Down—Down—Cool water surging 
about her ears—Bubbles. Then she came 
up, shook the water from her eyes, 


The 
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and lifted her arms in the long swinging 
strokes of the crawl. As she swam she 
cast a glance over one shoulder. No 
movement on the schooner’s deck. High 
up in the ratlines a sailor was splicing 
some rigging but apparently he had not 
yet seen her for he gave no sign. The 
surface of the bay was only ruffled by a 
light off-shore breeze. Swimming was 
easy. Joan took heart and swam strongly 
toward the brig. 

Now she noticed the whale-boat, an- 
chored above the wreck; saw three Kan- 
akas lolling at their oars, and a brown 
half-naked tender standing up, handling 
the life-line. Griff Harkness w as down in 
the wreck! The wreck! A sudden fear 
seemed to stifle her. Somewhere below in 
the bay, lay the ill-fated Tasmania. Per- 
haps her father’s body. Horrible thoughts 
of drowned bodies floated across her nnd: 
She had known such fear once when, as 
a little girl, she had got out beyond her 
depth in an inland lake, and jong slimy 


River Pilot 


By S. Bert Cooksey 


His hands were brazen music and his head 
Was proud as earth and fierce as chiseled stone; 
And when he spoke a little of him bled— 
For words are young and he was fully grown. 


He found the urge of passion in a breath, 


sweep of heaven in a lizara’s tail; 


He found, (before he blundered off with death), 
That life was less of rudder than of sail. 


weeds had become tangled about her legs. 
She tried to banish these thoughts. The 
Petrel appeared closer now. And_ she 
had not yet been discovered from the 
schooner. She swam on. 

Then she saw it! An evil gray triangle 
cutting the water just ahead. Another— 
off to one side. ‘Terror threatened to 
paralyze her body. Sharks! Then the 
gray fins disappeared and she swam al- 
most frantically till they showed again 
above the surface—this time nearer. She 
had heard Captain Rouse talk of the tac- 
tics of man-eaters in these waters. She 
knew how they circled closer and closer 
around their victim. But she knew, too, 
how cowardly they were. At first she 
had intended to make for the whale boat 
but now she saw that the brig itself was 
nearer. 
to one side. 
circling closer. 

A shout from the Barracuda. Joan 
cast a frightened look behind. The sailor 
high in the ratlines had seen her! She 
saw some figures hurrying across the deck. 
Cheever, in white ducks. Rouse, waving 
his arms and_ bellowing blasphemies. 
Joan quickened her strokes until she 
seemed fairly to hurl herself through the 
water. Then something flashed past, 
flinging spray into her eyes, and she saw 
the long gray form of a maneater. 

In an agony of fear she glanced toward 
the brig. In the glaring sun the Petrel 


Now the shark fins were 
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The whale boat lay anchored off 


31 
appeared deserted. The Kanakas in the 
whale boat had not seen her. She shouted 
to them now. The native standing up 
amidships turned and stared at her, and 
as if the sight of a woman swimming 
the b: ly Were an overpowering 
spectacle he remained motionless, staring. 


across 


She was almost abreast of the whale 
boat now. Again she shouted, but still 
the Kanakas made no move. Another 


horrible shape swished past her in the 
water and she saw the flash of its white 
belly as it rolled upon its side. Cruel, 
jagged teeth— 


| ee the Barracuda more shouting 
and blasphemy. Over her shoulder 
as she swam Joan saw that they were man- 
ning a boat. She could never reach the 
brig now. Her arms felt leaden. Fear 
was catching her breath. If the sharks 
did not get her, the Barracuda would. 
She saw Rouse himself leap down into 
the boat, saw the sailors lift their oars. 
They were coming after her! 

Desperately she swam. A 
shark cut past her, rolling upon 
its side as it opened its hideous 
mouth. And Joan, remember- 
ing what she had overheard a 
seaman on the Barracuda say, 
kicked with sudden fury at the 
creature and splashed water. 
The cowardly maneater darted 
offthrough the green depths. 
The second shark came past. 
Again she kicked and splashed, 
and the creatures fled, only to 
circle around her again. The 
brig seemed as far off as it 
was ten minutes ago. Hope- 
lessly Joan swam on, fighting 
the sharks, her strength ebbing 
in terror. And closer drew the 
_pursuing small boat, with Rouse 
standing in the stern, a pistol raised in 
one hand. Joan felt that she was going 
to faint. 

Then, of a sudden, a figure appeared 
at the Petrel’s rail. Her spirits rose. A 
prayer came to her lips. At the brig’s 
rail she beheld the tall lank figure of 
Captain Ransom. He paused there an 
instant, then threw off his straw hat and 
flung himself into the water. 

She saw him swimming vigorously 
toward her. Then the world revolved 
crazily about her head and everything 
became dark. 


S Griff Harkness, in cumbersome 

diving outfit, made his way heavily 
through the main Balen of the Tasmania, 
lying on her side in ten fathoms of water, 
he felt a jerk from above on his life line. 
This was queer. Ordinarily the only 
signals that passed between the whale 
boat and himself were sent up by himself, 
but since the declaration of war from 
Rouse he had arranged with Paitoto, his 
tender, a danger signal to be used only 
in case of grave necessity. He felt this 
tug on the life line now. 

Crawling down off the slanting, slippery 
deck Griff looked to see that his air pipe 
and_ life-line were clear, then jerked the 
rope to signal Paitoto. He stood for a 
few seconds in a wilderness of swaying 
fern-like undersea growths and shrubbery 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Be Pleasant Whe 


T hat’s the Advice of 


R. D. Brigham, a 


g 
San Francisco Banker, 
Who Says that Being 

“Fired” Was the Finest 

Thing Phat Ever 
Happened to Him 


O you occasionally overhear 
a few words of a conversa- 
tion that intrigues yout 
That happened to me a 
while ago. I was walking 
along California street, the Wall Street of 
colorful San Francisco, and my ears caught 
these words: “R. D. Brigham becomes 
the most delightful man in the world when 
he is angry.” “Delightful?” repeated the 
speaker's compan- 
ion. “Yes, he thinks 
it’s more Important 
to be pleasant when 
one is angry thanat 
any other time.”’ 

I decided, then 
and there, that I 
wanted to know R. 
D. Brigham. I 
learned that he 1s 
vice-president and 
manager of 
branches as well as 
a director, of the 
Anglo - California 
Trust Company. 

He proved to be 
a young man in his 
early thirties, of 
splendid physique 
and with broad 
shoulders which 
look as though they 
had done noble service in football 
games. (This guess proved to be correct.) 
A high forehead. A chin of amazing de- 
termination. Gray-blue eyes near whose 
surface there lurks a smile. 

“T heard the other day,” I commenced 
without preliminaries, “that you seldom 
become angry. What’s the secret?” 

“Why, I simply can’t afford to become 
angry! In the first place, my anger would 
give the other fellow a decided advantage 
if he remained cool. An angry man can’t 
think quickly and logically. 

“If some situation has arisen that 
causes even a temporary feeling of enmity 
between me and some other person, that 
fact alone indicates the importance of 
treading carefully. When all is running 
smoothly, perhaps a man is justified in 
























giving a chent only the most casual at- 
tention, or maybe it doesn’t matter a 
great deal if he is rather abrupt, but when 
that same client is irritated about some- 
thing—that’s the time to put forth your 
best and most pleasant personality.” 


“But suppose you're the client—the 
man with a complaint?” 

“Tl have my way sooner, get better 
satisfaction, if I make my protests courte- 
ously and in a manner which suggests that 
I have not the slightest doubt that the 
point at issue will be settled to my entire 
satisfaction.” 

Richard D. Brigham’s father was an 
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engineer, but not a prominent or wealthy 
one. He was engineer of a train that ran 
from Oil City, Pa., to Olean, N. Y. 

Richard’s mother died when he was six. 
His seventeen-year-old sister held back her 
tears and bravely assumed the manage- 
ment of the family. There were two boys 
in addition to Dick—Jack, who was eight, 
and Charles, who was ten. The father’s 
run kept him away from home three nights 
of every week and over Sunday, so the 
sister was almost mother and father to the 
boys. 

When Richard was eight, his Scotch 
grandfather commenced to teach him 
thrift. “He never said much about the in- 
advisability of wasting money,” remarked 
Mr. Brigham, “because he knew that 
teaching me to be thrifty was equivalent 
to teaching me not to waste. He knew 
that thrift instruction should be positive.” 

“The sooner a boy learns the value of a 
dollar, the better for him. The best way 
is for him to earn money personally.” 

Said the practical grandfather to young 
Richard: ‘‘Tell you what I’ll do—for 
every ten cents you earn I’ll add one 
dime.” 

O Brigham en- 

tered the busi- 
ness world at the 
age of eight as a 
newspaper carrier, 
with four customers 
netting him twenty 
cents a week. In 
addition to his after- 
school route he later 
added a morning 
route and he devel- 
oped so many cus- 
tomers that he had 
to get up at 4.00 a. 
m. and be on the 
job by four-thirty 
in order to have his 
papers delivered be- 
fore school. 

“He was the best 
newspaper carrier | 
ever saw,’ one of his 
old customers told 
me. ‘He became such a good shot that 
he could land a paper with uncanny pre- 
cision. Whenever he did miss, he would 
always run up the steps and place the 
paper where it should be. He watched 
every detail. On rainy days, he would see 
that each copy was put where it would 
remain dry.” 

Maybe that is one reason why, each 
Christmas, Richard always received many 
presents from his customers. One Yule- 
tide his customers gave him over $50. Be- 
tween the ages of eight and seventeen he 
saved $1000 from the profits of his news- 
paper routes. And isn’t it significant that 
he handled his first job well, even though 
it did not amount to much? Robert Dol- 
lar was a very capable cook’s helper. 
H. F. Alexander was the best longshore- 





nan that ever worked on a dock. George 
Vi. Reynolds’ reputation as a bank clerk 
till endures, even though he is chairman 
fone of the largest banking combinations 
nthis country. 

The boy grew up and went to high 
school, where he played football and bas- 
ketball, was president of his class, man- 
ager of the football team and active in 
other ways. After graduation, he went 
to college for two years. 

Brigham and his brother Jack conceived 
an ambition to know Canada. They went 
to the Dominion and became, respectively, 
eashier and foreman of a creamery.. When 
they left Canada, it was with the same 
amount of money they had when they 
entered it—plus a lot of good experience. 

R. D. did not like to sell. So he became 
a salesman. “If there’s anything you 
don’t like to do, but should do,” he re- 
marked, “then it’s more important that 
you do that than the things which are 
easier.” 

As a salesman for the Fostoria West 
Virginia Glass Company, Brigham covered 
the territory between Richmond, Va., and 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

“T learned that there are three essen- 
tials: the right goods, the right prices 
and the right personality.” 

Mr. Brigham believes that every execu- 
tive, particularly all bankers, should 
have some selling experience. “The em- 
ployer must sell his employees on himself 
ed the company. The politician must 
sell his ideas. The writer must sell his 
stories. The telephone exchange operator 
must sell her voice. The Prince of Wales 
sells the British Empire to itself and to 
the rest of the world. This is the age of 
salesmanship: you find it everywhere.” 

Vice President Brigham becomes most 
noticeably a salesman when he finds it 
necessary to reject a salesman’s pleas or 
the request of a favor. 

It so happens that I have been on the 
receiving end several times. I can under- 
stand the feeling of the San Francisco 
business man who said: “I feel better 
after Brigham turns down my proposal 
than I do after the average banker 
grants it.” 


Age NG the young banker’s 
way of saying “No,” I find that 
the process is about like this: First he 
asks questions that display a genuine 
interest in the applicant’s problem. Then 
he summarizes the proposition’s good 
points, perhaps adding one or two which 
had not occurred to the man himself. 
Almost imperceptibly, while the appli- 
cant is shaking his head in agreement, 
Mr. Brigham leads into a discussion of 
the plan’s demerits. After logically 
arraying the disadvantages, he sells the 
other fellow on why Brigham cannot 
grant the request. And almost always 
offers a helpful suggestion—outlines a 
~ method of financing the company, or 
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suggests the name of someone who is a 
better prospect for the automobile. 

Brigham was on the road when we 
interrupted our account, but he had been 
using his spare time to study business, 
advertising and banking. Deciding that 
advertising was the best gateway to suc- 
cess in banking, since it offered most 
opportunities for initiative and made 
possible contact with officials, he went to 
San Francisco and started a small adver- 
tising business of his own in 1913. 

“There are two ways of getting to the 
top in banking or any similar business,” 
Mr. Brigham said. ‘‘One is to commence 
at the bottom and gradually work up, 
becoming familiar with the work of all 
departments. A quicker way is to be- 
come a specialist in one field, such as 
advertising or credits, and to step in 
fairly high on the executive scale.” 


Re CUPID stepped in and com- 
menced to play his part in shaping 
Brigham’s life. Brigham fell in love. He 
commenced to look forward to marriage. 
Though his advertising business suc- 
ceeded, its income fluctuated consider- 
ably, in accordance with the properity 
and enthusiasm of his clients. So he 
decided that he must secure a job, one 
that would offer a definite income each 
month. He went to work for an export 
concern as a clerk. All went well for a 
while. Then—Brigham was discharged 
from his clerkship! 

If that sentence were printed in foot- 
high letters, it would not look as black 
as it seemed to the ambitious young man 
on the day he was given his walking 
papers. Nor does his banking dignity 
now cause him to declare that he “‘re- 
signed” or was “offered another position.” 

“T was fired,” he said frankly. ‘And 
it was the finest thing that ever happened 
to me. It was a godsend. It jolted me 
out of a business that I didn’t like and 
where I probably would have been a 
failure. It woke me up, made me more 
determined than ever to succeed—if only 
to prove that my old boss was wrong.” 

To return to his love affair. The girl 
had so much confidence in him that she 
married him at that black moment, when 
he had six dollars and no job. Instead 
of going on a honeymoon, they com- 
menced their married life in one small 
housekeeping room. 

“T became a salesman for a hotel supply 
house,” related Mr. Brigham. ‘They 
didn’t want to give me a job, but I told 
them just how things were and that 
they had to hire me. 

““My salary wasn’t large, so I worked 
hard over a letter of application, to get 
a better job, and sent it to six firms. 
Four of them replied, asking me to call. 
One of them was the Sperry Flour Com- 
pany, the third-largest milling concern 
in the world.” 

The ex-newsboy landed a job as one 
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of the men in charge of the Sperry Flour 
Company’s exhibit at the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition, held in 
San Francisco in 1915. After the ex- 
position, he was made the company’s 
window display man. Gradually he 
worked his way up to the advertising 
managership, and soon was creating 
advertising which was a topic of con- 
versation wherever publicity men gath- 
ered. He founded and edited “The 
Sperry Family”, a house organ still in 
existence and after which many others 
have been modeled. 

For a man scarcely twenty-five, that 
was excellent progress. But don’t for- 
get Brigham had resolved to be a banker. 
He was quietly gathering information 
about San Francisco banks, and if there 
was any book about banking that he 
did not read, it was only because said 
book was not printed in English. He 
became a walking encyclopedia of facts 
about San Francisco’s bank officials, 
knowing everything from their hobbies 
to their histories. 

“You see, I was selecting my bank,” 
explained Mr. Brigham. 

“Selecting your bank?” I repeated. 

“Tt’s more important for an employee 
to select the right employer than it is 
for the employer to select the right 
worker,” asserted the banker. “The 
employee has everything at stake—his 
future, his success, his happiness.” 

“T studied banks for months, searching 
for the right one. I studied the histories, 
the policies, the organizations, the futures 
of almost all the banks in San Francisco. 
Finally I decided that I was going to 
work for the Anglo-California ‘Trust 
Company.” 


HE bank’s officials did not receive 
with glad surprise the news that 
the institution was to become Brigham’s 
employer. They had to be sold. Brig- 
ham proceeded to sell them. In those 
days, though it was not so many years 
ago, banks did not advertise and seek 
business with the energy they now dis- 
play. But Mr. Brigham sold the idea 
of merchandising the bank’s services, 
painted a vision of a bigger, better 
Anglo-California Trust Company, and 
eventually they told him to “go ahead”. 
Thus did Brigham become assistant 
to the president of the Anglo-California 
Trust Company, in charge of advertising 
and business development. Results? 
The bank’s resources have increased from 
$19,000,000 in 1919, when Brigham 
joined its forces, to more than $70,000,000, 
today. 
Naturally Brigham commenced going 
up on the official scale. He was elected 
(Continued on page 77) 
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eA Man Who Never 

Had Time for Momen 

Finds Himself in Love 

With a Girl Who Has 
a ‘Reputation 


INGSLEY first saw the girl 
at the lower crossing of the 
\eua Fria. She stood on the 
townward bank, a graceful, 
wind-blown figure in that 
setting of foam-lashed water and rugged, 
tawny cliffs. A heavy bag of provisions 
lay on the ground at her feet. Apparently 
she was waiting for someone to help her 
at the ford. 

Kingsley drew in his mount. ‘The girl 
was Spanish, he judged. The bright dark 
mass of her hair was drawn back in a 
heavy plait setting off the pallor of her 
skin. His wilted Stetson in his hand, 
Kingsley put his invitation in nods and 
pointings, since a month on the Border 
had not made him sure of his Spanish. 

“Yes; I must get across.” 

Kingsley started. The 
in pure English. 

“Put your foot in the stirrup—here—” 

“T understand.” 

“So I see.” He 
swung lightly up. 

With the dark haired girl held before 
him in the saddle he rode down into the 
swift current. The bank was almost 
precipitous and his mount scrambled 
down the incline like a cat, but the girl 
held her place quite unperturbed. 

The moment they emerged on the 
farther bank she slipped to the ground, 
while the man made the return crossing 
for the sack. When he was back beside 
her, she thanked him briefly, giving him 
a swift, searching scrutiny from level 
dark eyes. There was something at 
once aloof and beckoning in her face. 
A cast of sadness had made it beautiful 
where it might have been only pretty. 
In the eyes was a faint hint of hostility 
or pride. Kingsley found himself both 
chilled and quickened. 

“Which way do you go?” he managed 
toask. “I have plenty of time.” 

“Tl take the bag now,” she said evenly. 
“T’m very much obliged to you.” 

“Vd like to carry it for you—I’m just 
out riding anyway He had decided 
that he must keep her a little longer. 

“As you like,” she said in the same 
level tone. 

Something about the girl seemed to 
forbid questions; the whole feel of her 
bespoke some subtle contradiction. The 
man sensed it as he sensed weather in 
the hills. In his breast was a different 
excitement than had ever burned there 
before. 

He was walking now, leading his horse, 
the sack balanced the 
The girl fell in beside him, her lithe body 
taking the steep rise with ease. The 
mould of her features in the sunset was 
not quieting nor to be dismissed. 


answer came 


had to smile as she 


across saddle. 
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“T haven’t seen you before,” she re- 
marked in the easy manner sanctioned 
by the southwest. 

“T’ve been here than a 
from San Francisco,” he offered. 

“T’m from Virginia.” 

So?” 


less month, 


“T’ve been down here so many years 
that I feel like a native.” Her well 
turned mouth flickered with what passed 
for a smile. “My mother was Spanish—” 


“You're alone?” 
“Yes. Father died three years ago. 
My mother’s been gone a long time.” 


“You poor little thing—’ 
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“T’m not little,’ she shot back. The 
man flushed quickly in the only spot 
where it was possible—about his forehead, 
kept pale by his heavy hat. Presently 
one lean, leathery cheek twitched until 
with one side of his face he was smiling. 


“Y 7 E turn up this way,” said the girl. 

She led the way from the mule 
trail that went down to the Blackburn 
silver mine, and Martin Kingsley, the 
new general manager for Blackburn in- 
terests, found himself on a narrow path 
with a decided up-grade. The mines lay 
a mile anda half below to the southeast, 
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where the Agua Fria 
first paused for a 
space before curving 
down to the lower 
crossing— 

Dusk was settling 
rapidlv, bringing 
| with it that sharp 

\ wild silence of des- 

ert, mountains and 

empty sky. It was a thing to clutch at 

the heart of the average man. Kingsley’s 
eyes turned to the girl. 

“Tt must be very lonely up here,” he 
ventured. 

Her unsmiling face looked 
ahead. 

“There aren’t many visitors,” she said. 
The words took hold because of the com- 
plete lack of emotion.—‘‘Say, isn’t this 
a bother for you?” 

Noss 

His voice was almost harsh. Not for 
anything would he have deserted this 
little adventure now. Though city-bred 


straight 
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@ Kate Wardlaw’s eyes 
were upon him as he rose. 
Her left sleeve was torn, her 
breast rose and fell swiftly 


and apparently not more 
than thirty, Kingsley had 
the name of being a hard man 
and a level headed one, yet 
this girl was giving him a 
return taste of the pangs and 
hesitancies of boyhood. 

For a quarter of a mile more the two 
progressed in silence. The sky flamed 
saffron in the west, and though not cold, 
the wind on the slopes was searching. 

“Won’t you take my coat,” he said 
once, for her arms and throat were bare. 

“No thanks, I’m used to it.” 

He respected that, and for a moment 
was almost ashamed of the carefully 
chosen protection of his own great frame. 


They came to a cabin presently. The 
girl entered, Kingsley following  difh- 
dently with the sack of provisions. The 


interior was one large room, unplastered 
and ceiled only by the rough beams, a 
baked-clay fireplace taking up half of 
the south wall. There were hints of color- 
ful Indian blankets on floor and walls, 
disposed with a feminine eye to charm. 
A white cloth was on the boards where 
the man placed the food—smoked meat, 
vegetables, corn-meal and cheese. When 
he turned to her some of the harshness 
and constraint seemed to have left her 
face. 
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“T’m awfully obliged to you,” she said. 
“You see, there was no one here to send 
down today- ~” 

“Tt was nothing at all.’ Kingsley 
stood with his hat held in front of him. 
“By the way, I guess I didn’t tell you my 


name—Mart Kingsley. [I’m with the 
Blackburn people.” 
“Mine’s Wardlaw,” she gave out. 


“Down here they call me Wardlaw’s 
Kate.” She gave him a faint cryptic 
smile 

He was startled, but managed to hide 
it. He had heard that name down in 
camp, coupled with the sort of unpleasant 
boasts that go the rounds in segregated 
camps of men. His eyes narrowed a bit. 
Could there be anything to those stories, 
he wondered, or were they simply the 
sort of thing which men of certain type 
will inevitably mouth about a woman 
alone in a rough country? 

“T hope we'll meet again,” he 
hesitatingly at the door. 

As he spoke there came the sound of a 
horse pounding up the trail. Over his 
shoulder Kingsley caught a glimpse of 
the high peaked hat of the rider. Then a 
jangle of spurs without. It occurred to 
Kingsley that the visitor was not unex- 
pected to the girl. 

“Tt’s Perez,” she said, moving past 
him. “He missed me on the trail tonight.” 


said 


ER manner had subtly changed, and 

something caused Kingsley to re- 
main, as the girl admitted the newcomer, 
a Mexican. The American had seen the 
figure before around the mining camp. 
The black eyes were too shifty for inso- 
lence, but quick displeasure was written 
on every feature. A smile came, a flash 
of white teeth and turning to the girl 
Perez spoke rapidly with reference to the 
provisions on the table. There were gusts 
of passion in the voice, as he explained 
how he had missed her; but he turned 
often to smirk at Kingsley. It seemed 
that he was awaiting the American’s 
departure. Kingsley caught a_ glance 
from the girl and did not read dismissal 
there. He stayed, tossing his hat into 
the chimney corner, his queer one-sided 
smile in evidence again. 

“T’ll get some wood,” he drawled to 
Kate Wardlaw. With nothing to go on 
but feeling, he took this way of leading 
out in whatever might be on the boards 

“If you wish,” she replied evenly. It 
was like a game they were playing. 
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He strode up the slope back of the 
house. Something in the look he had 
caught in her face, made him yearn to 
get in past the flash of her eye, to serve 
her in some deep way. 

When he returned with a small log on 
his shoulder, Perez was leaving. He 
nodded shortly in reply to the soft Adios 
to the “Meester Manajere.” The girl 
stood in the doorway, face calm. With 
a wave of the hat the Mexican was gone, 
but there remained with Kingsley for 
some minutes the picture of him as he 
faced them at the door—eyes contracted 
to glinting slits, a tight smile about the 
mouth. 

“Regular caller?” he grunted. 

“Perez used to work for father,” she 
offered—“I’m_ glad you stayed,” with 
an effort. 

“Didn’t seem to sweeten him exactly.” 

Whatever use he had been to her in the 
little tableau just passed, it was termi- 
nated now. Once more he swung his hat 
in a big brown hand. The girl was look- 
ing at him as though her mind was not 
quite made up, then she stepped forward 
quickly. ‘‘Don’t,” she said. “Stay and 
have something to eat before you leave.” 

He fancied this might be only decency, 
for what he had done for her, but he de- 
cided to remain. 

“Thanks, I’d like to,”’ he said. 

Darkness was falling. Kingsley set 
about laying a fire in the grate as if he 
had been familiar with the cabin for years. 
The girl lit a miner’s lamp and candles, 
and made tea. He wasn’t quite sure, but 
her face seemed to have softened a degree, 
still he sensed that even exterior of hers 
was but a covering for something fiercely 
tender within. 

They touched little but commonplaces 
during the meal—remarks on Mexicans, 
the mine and the condition of stock in the 
country—a sentence and a silence. The 
gitl looked up once or twice to find her 
visitor's keen blue eyes upon her, deep 
study in his face; he seemed much more 
interested in her than in the food before 
him, but when she spoke it shattered 
his absorption. 


ue OUR father,” he put the question 
finally in perplexity, “did he go in 
for cattle down here?” 

The answer came with a strain of iron 
humor. ‘Father thought there were 
wild Indians in Arizona who needed the 
gospel of Christ,” she said. “When he 
was disillusioned on that point, he went in 
for sheep raising in a cattle country. He 
was killed in an argument over a water 
hole—” 

“And you,” he said, “have stayed on 
for three years—alone?” 

“T took up Dad’s hand where he laid 
it down, and I’ve been playing it out.” 

Kingsley sensed the metal it had taken 
to do that. He yearned to ask a dozen 
questions, but was wise enough to see he 
might spoil something if he pressed her 
now. 

He sat a short time after the meal, in 
the warmth of the fire. Night had 
brought a draught that carried a chill 
from the mountains. The firelight deep- 
ened the shadows about the girl; its glow 
found subtle beauty in her for his eyes, nor 
could he find a marring shadow of affecta- 
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tion or self-consciousness. She was re- 
freshing after the tinselled bits of femi- 
ninity the cities had to show. Her gestures, 
the pitch of her voice, filled his 1magina- 
tion with pictures and his whole being 
with a sense of elation. He judged her 
to be no more than twenty two. 

As soon as their talk grew desultory, 
he arose. 

“Tl have to be moving on now,” he 
said. “It’s a long piece back to the mine. 
But I’m coming up here again if you'll 
let me—” 

“The trails are free to everyone,” she 
said. There was no invitation in the 
words, neither was there rebuff. 


E got his hat and held forth his 
hand. Her touch seemed to ex- 
pand his whole body. 

“Good night,” he said, “and thanks.” 

From the darkness outside he looked 
through the window. She had not moved 
and as he rode the fire-lit picture remained 
with him down the tilting path. He 
remembered her throat—the rounded 
mouth when she forgot herself, deep 
scarlet, strong and generous, as if it be- 
longed to this big country. 

Strangely at this point there whipped 
back to him a sentence of Chet Moran, 
of old San Francisco acquaintance. 
“Mart, old war-horse, you haven’t had 
time for women yet, but if one ever hits 
you, you won't be doing anything else 
for awhile.”” He reined in his trooping 
thoughts. Truly there was something 
new in the world for him— 

Two days later he rode up again at mid- 
afternoon. His face was flushed with 
the reflected rays of the sun which the 
valley flung up under his hat brim as he 
dropped from his horse. He found her 
in the small garden patch in the rear of 
the cabin, cultivating with a hoe. She 
did not hear Kingsley’s approach in the 
soft soil till he stood directly behind her. 

She turned with a start to face him, 
offense in her narrowed eyes, lips parted, 
but not with any fear. When she recog- 
nized him some of the hostile quality 
left her eyes, but not to the point of drop- 
ping her detachment. 

He smiled a greeting, fanning himself 
with his hat. 

“Have you a pail handy?” he asked. 
“My horse is winded. It’s a hard climb 
up here.” 

“Too hard to take often. Did you 
come up for the view?” she asked with 
her characteristic pointed impersonality. 

“Why no, I came up to talk with you,” 
he said bluntly. 

She stood by while his horse drank, 
but offered no opening. She was very 


good to look upon in the mellow sunset. . 


In spite of her mask of harshness, the 
sway of this girl was getting into Kings- 
ley’s whole being. He understood why 
he had not put her from mind merely, 
as he would another. His world had not 
included women. His kind of manhood 
expected results from men. 

She did not ask him in this day, but 
remained on the porch, civil but negative 
giving no quarter. He attempted droll 
and easy versatility in the face of her 
detachment, but as soon as the talk 
drifted to personalities she evinced weari- 
ness. Something like cynicism crept 
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into her eyes, and he saw she had 
treated definitely behind those ba 


to be drawn out. 

When he dug up a business motive the 
result was no better. 

“We need a good deal of meat down in’ 
camp,” he explained. “I was thinking 
of your sheep. Would you care to sell a 
head or two?” 7 

““Beef’s a lot better to keep,”’ she said. 
“Besides, you needn’t have come ’way 
up here, there’s a flock in the valley a 
half mile below you.” 

He dropped his bridle rein suddenly 
and took hold of the porch railing, look- — 
ing up at her. “There’s something a lot 
bigger than my commissary or the view, 
that’s making me ride up here, Miss 
Wardlaw,” he said tensely. “‘And before 
I’m through you’re going to understand.” 

It had come out with a rush as he knew 
it would, for he was as abrupt in decision 
as he was quick in action. The stain that 
whipped to her cheeks remained until 
he was lost to sight down the trail. 

‘Another time he dropped rein in front 
of her cabin toward sunset. Perez, the 
Mexican, was just leaving. Kingsley 
met the girl with his serious quizzical 
smile. He had brought a brace of quail 
he had shot down in the valley. They 
talked at random, looking down at the 
town below. A mile away, a file of Mexi- 
cans, workers who lived above the mine, 
were starting for town, heads bent, 
muffled in their blankets. Their atti- 
tudes expressed the dumb supplication 
seen in all sun-shot decadent races. 

“Cattle,” muttered Kingsley. “Off 
for the mescal shops in town.” 

She nodded indifferently. ‘I suppose.” 

“You can’t blame them,” he went on, 
watching her face. ‘Beer and mescal’s 
the best they know. This whole country’s 
doggo, all but the mines.” 


A REFLEX of pride showed in her 
face. “T ought to know that after 
twelve vears,” she said. “Js that what 
you came to tell me?” 

Prodded out of his equanimity, he 
moved abruptly close to her, so near 
that the girl started back, surprised by 
his swift intensity. ‘‘Why do you stay on 
in a place like this?” he asked bluntly. 
“Why, you poor little thing, you don’t 
know what the world could do for you. 
This is no place for a girl like you. You 
ought to be queening it over men instead 
of buried alive down here. I’d like to 
show you—take you away from here. 
Will you let me?” 

His face had grown impetuous as a 
boy’s, with the letting down of restraint. 
His hands had gone out to hers and his 
words tumbled at the last. Her cheeks 
were suffused by a flood of interest and 
excitement, but the old scorn and hard- 
ness quickly resumed its way. 

“That sort of thing sounds fine,” she 
said evenly. “A lot have said it in dif- 
ferent ways, but a man’s got to prove up 
first. Until then a woman has to leave 
men alone to get along in this country.” 

He looked at her a long moment before 
he turned to go. In that brief space it 
came to him how she had become what 
she was. Such men as she had contacted 

(Continued on page 58) 
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omance Is 
Completed and 
Visualized in the 
Living Presence 
of a Lovely 
Flowering Tree 
Which Keeps 
Faithful Vigil 
Over the “Old 
Robert Louis 
Stevenson 


House’”’ 


BABY tree, breathing softly 
through its tender leaves 
the warm. sun-gold and 
fragrant dews of far distant 
South Africa, was destined 

to mature and bear its yearly gift of 
joyous blossoms on the opposite side of 
the globe from the soil of its nativity— 
on the shore of San Francisco Bay, facing 
the Golden Gate. Here a most intriguing 
veil of romantic mystery surrounds its 
origin, for many and varying are the 
accounts given of its transplantation. 
By far the most interesting of these is 
the one which links its history with the 
beloved name of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Somewhere, in the dreamy archipelago 
where “Treasure Island’”’ was created, 
the tiny seedling of a strange and beauti- 
ful tree is believed to have found special 
favor in the eyes of the Stevenson family. 
Mrs. Stevenson is said to have had a 
great fondness for beautiful and unusual 
plants, as well as a gift for raising them. 
It is known that she brought with her 
from Samoa a collection of rare plants 
which afterward graced the garden of 
the home in which she lived in San Fran- 
cisco. Yet, of all the strangers to our 
soil which were chosen for her garden, 
but one grows there now. This is a singu- 
larly ornamental flowering tree known 
familiarly but inaccurately, as a “Samoan 
acacia.” How the gentle, beauty-loving 
soul of Stevenson must have reveled in 
delight could he have beheld the bride- 
like loveliness of the full-grown tree that 
blooms now in a corner of the garden of 
the “fold Stevenson house,” as it 1s called, 
at 2323 Hyde street. 

Mrs. Stevenson purchased the property 
in 1899, its special attraction being the 
inspiring view of the Bay which it com- 
mands—a spectacle which she knew her 
husband would particularly enjoy. The 
houses built upon this ground for Mrs. 
Stevenson and for her son, Lloyd Osborne, 
were among the very first to be designed 
by Willis Polk. The house in which Mrs. 


Stevenson lived is now the home of Noel 
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Sullivan whose mother purchased it in 


1908. Mr. Sullivan said recently in 
answer to inquiries regarding the history 


of the tree which grows in the garden, 
that it was his impression that Mrs. 


Stevenson and her daughter, Mrs. Strong, 
had told his parents that the “acacia” 
was brought by them from Samoa. He 
added that it has always been regarded as 
a Stevenson relic. 

At any rate, the fair exile from far 
Southern climes has undoubtedly found 
conditions uniquely sympathetic in this 
one spot of our soil, for it grows as con- 
tentedly here as under softer skies, glow- 
ing 
delicate pink blossoms. Indeed, one 1s 
m re than tempted to believe that the 
very spirit of Stevenson himself must 
hover over the place to protect it from 
the harsher elements of our Northern 
climate, watering its roots with‘love, so 
generously docs it yield its charm to this 
particular garden, and so consistently 
does it, apparently, refuse to grace any 
other ground. 


R. SULLIVAN also said that, to” 


the best of his knowledge, this 
tree is the only one of its kind that has 
grown on this Coast, though many gar- 
deners have attempted to raise the species 
from the seed and from clippings of this 
tree. For many years, however, this 
specimen has grown and flourished here, 
nestling happily against a sunny wall in 
a corner of the high garden facing the 
house where Mrs. Stevenson lived. 

So adapted to the home of its trans- 
plantation has it become that it good- 
naturedly accommodates even the time 
of its blooming to the exigencies of the 
sometimes “unusual” weather. This 
year, for instance, the spring and summer 
sun was hidden for such long, dark inter- 
vals behind the shrouding mists and 
clouds that the wise spirit which guides 
the conduct of well-born trees far from 
their native land must have locked se- 
curely each eagerly swelling calyx to 
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each year beneath a lyric shower of 


By 
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retard its blossoming 
until a more congenial 
season. However that 
may be, it was not 
until the gracious Sep- 
tember sunshine flood- 
ed the San Francisco 
Bay region that the 
tree consented to 
bloom. Then the 
blossoms promptly un- 
folded like a swarm of 
dainty butterflies from 
their enclosing chrysalises, transforming 
the garden into a miniature paradise. 
The belated blooming was observed to be 
even more luxuriant than usual, according 
to many who watch it from season to 
season. 

The blossoms are a familiar sight to 
many citizens of the city who like to 
drive by the ‘old Stevenson house” to 
enjoy the peculiar beauty of this foreign 
tree, as well as the splendid marine view 
available from this point. Our tree, 
sy a though commonly spoken of as 

“Samoan acacia” is really not an acacia 
ae all, according to a local horticulturist, 
though it does suggest, in its general 
appearance the Acacia decurrens. Its 
true name, Virgilia capensis, was be- 
stowed upon it by Lamarck, the renowned 
naturalist, who wished thus to commemo- 
rate the poet Virgil. Lamarck doubtless 
felt that the poet’s botanical knowledge, 
as revealed in the Georgics should be 
recognized in this signal fashion, so rarely 
are the poetic and scientific qualities of 
mind found in the same individual. 
Capensis, of course, refers to the native 
home of the tree—the Cape of Good 
Hope, South Africa. 

Virgilia, at home, is the first tree up and 
blooming in the spring, according to Mr. 
E. H. Wilson in his “Travel Tales of a 
Plant Collector’. But, he says, it is a 
short life and a merry one for the poet’s 
tree in Africa, for larger trees soon elbow 
it from its ‘place in the sun” and so kill 
it. Therefore, its growth must be limited, 
and in its native Cape Colony it is a 
small tree, though of strikingly beautiful 
aspect when in bloom. Hung with grace- 
fully drooping racemes of soft rose or 
purple blossoms of leguminous or pea- 
like type, it presents a marvelously 
appealing picture. Each flower, set in a 
wide, bell-shaped calyx is provided with 
a sharp little ‘beak’? which exacts its 
toll of service from every inquiring insect 
in return for virgin sweets and treasured 
pollen dust. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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@ Harry W. Coonradt, 
teacher of the Jolo District and aut*or of 


Supervising 


this article. Mr. Coonradt appears here 
in a typical native costume 


HEREVER we 
may travel it is 
obvious that every 


community — pro- 
ducesits 

peculiar characters 

men who. stand out 


prominently because 
they have some strange 
trait or superior talent 
that differentiates them 
from other members of 
their society. Success is 
an elastic term and 
may be translated into 


any language. Only 
you never know just 


how the race in ques- 
tion is going to define 
the word. 

In far away Sulu, the 
next door neighbor to 
Borneo, lives a tribe whose mem- 
bers have always been a liberty- 
loving, warlike people from the 
beginning and have opposed the inroads 
of Western civilization and consequently 
have retained to this day many ancient 
customs. Among a native population of 
180,000 there dwell only twenty white 
people. Among such conditions naturally 
striking characters would be brought to 
light. There are three persons especially 
worth looking at—‘successes” beyond 
peradventure of a doubt. Let’s see how 


they did it. 
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Success 


The youngest of this trio is a brave of 
only twenty summers, Usop by name. 

His superiority so far has been shown 
mainly in his ability to make love. This 
idolized young chieftain has all the neces- 
sary qualities to win the admiration and 
respect of the fairer sex; he is handsome, 
tall, a neat dresser, has a pleasing person- 
ality, a sense of humor, and can put up a 
line of talk that would make the most 
stoical smile. Though polite and courteous 
he fears no one and all the young men in 
his community obey his will. 

Usop became infatuated with the belle 
of the town, Fatima. She loved him. 
They would have married only for the 
fact the would-be groom didn’t have the 
necessary funds to pay the dowry. There 
were also other prominent chiefs who 
were seeking the hand of this popular 
miss and as they had the necessary money 
to pay Usop became desperate. He had 
to act quickly. 

Since Fatima belonged to the elite of 
the town she was closely watched and 
allowed to walk at night only in company 
with two old women. One _ pleasant 
evening when this quaint little village 
was quiet and peaceful Fatima and her 
attendants started out for their usual 
evening stroll. As they passed through a 


thicket, three armed men leaped out and 
pounced upon the party, knocking the 
hysterical old women aside. 
while the third 


‘Two seized 


Fatima man acted as 






Usop, the ardent lover and wife stealer. 
He has had marked success 


guard. Though Fatima recognized her 
captors as her beloved Usop and two 
intimate friends, as became a modest 
maidenshe pulled Usop’s hairand scratched 
and kicked the other two captors when- 
ever occasion lent itself. 

Her shrieks came to the ears of parents 
and relatives and though there was con- 
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Eachof Us has Our Owen 
The West as a Group 
This Article We Are 


Achievement with a 


Next Door Neighbors 
By Harry W. 


siderable confusion, they all knew what 
had happened. In due time a motley 
crowd was on the trail of the kidnappers. 
The men called Usop vicious names, 
thief, robber, pig-eater, and assured him 
if they could only get one swing at him 
he surely would enter the Mohammedan 
heaven; the women were hysterical, the 
children took it as a joke. It wasn’t a 
joke with Usop and his staff, for if he 
were so unfortunate as to be overtaken 
it meant certain death. However if he 
could reach the house of the headman of 
the community then he would be for- 
given. In such a case the marriage is 
arranged amicably and the fair one is 
won for half the original dowry thus put- 
ting a premium on brav ery and chivalry. 


O these wife snatchers lost no 

time in hastening to the house 
of the nearest chief, the Reverend 
Imam Malli, who opened the 
door just in time to 
save the captors from 
being sent to. their 
eternal rest. The pur- 
suers although disap- 
pointed in their defeat 
consoled themselves by 
singing songs of love 
and war which bring 
cheer and comfort to 
the most weary soul 
and on the morrow the 
wedding was arranged. 
The father of the brave 
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young chief, an old 
sage having twenty 
wives, paid the dowry. 


This is counted out dollar by dollar 
at the wedding in the presence of 
the guests and then given to the 
father of the girl who 1s to be mar- 
ried. At the wedding the bride, in accord- 
ance with custom, must faint away and be 
caught by an attendant conveniently 
standing by. In case this doesn’t take 
place at the psychological moment then 
the parents and friends of the girl criti- 
cise her lack of modesty. Fatima fainted 
as she should and this couple lived happily 
ever after. Usop, the first of our triumvi- 
rate, is destined to be one of the leaders 


of Sulu. 











JYefinition ot Success. 


ias Its Standard and in 
Lold What Constitutes 
Jnique People Who Are 


o the Man from Borneo 


Coonradt 


Not only does this land produce its 
dashing youth; it also has its sages. On 
the opposite side of the island dwells an 
old chief, wise as an owl and sly as a fox, 
named Ulang-Ki-Ehjah. In early life 
cattle rustling was his favorite vocation 
though it was rather hazardous since the 
penalty if caught meant the cutting off of 
a hand for the crime. Elijah was shrewd 
enough not to lose any hands and his 
_ occupation proved a luc- 
rative one. Moreover, 
people who didn’t ex- 
actly suit Elijah’s fancy 
had the habit of mys- 
teriously disappearing on 
journeys to that land 
from which no traveler 
returns. 

When the Americans 
came to his country, 
however, this old spear- 
scarred hero began to / 
mend his ways. He was_ | 
wise enough to realize 
that it was to his ad- 
vantage to confide in 
the officials, giving them 
valuable information 
about undesirable char- 
acters in the country. 

When Elijah was in 
his prime as a first class 
rustler naturally many 
of his followers made 
his place their rendez- 
yous. Among them was 
a boy by the name of 
Comad, an apprentice in 
the art of rustling but 
an apt student, his talent 
in this special line having 
been noticed by Elijah 
himself. Reaching man- 
hood’s estate, Comad 
joined the army and 
was soon a sergeant in the 
P. I. Scouts, a branch of 
the U. S. army. Military life in peace 
times was irksome to this child of nature 
and as soon as his time had expired he 
returned to his old haunts in Sulu. Not 
only did he raid the cattle pens but robbed 
houses as a side issue, incidentally “bump- 
ing off” individuals who interfered with 
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@ This 1s a photograph of 
Ulang-K1-Elyjah, the 
successful exterminator 


ululand 


his line of business. In due time he 
was in the firm clutches of the law and 
sentenced to prison. This life didn’t 
appeal to his tastes at all and so one 
bright day he with several companions, 
all trusties, decided to walk away from 
prison. A small sailboat helped them 
to reach their old home in Sulu and 
Comad and one companion soon found 
their way to the house of his old time 
chief, Elijah. Though he 
Elijah’s change of heart, he couldn’t quite 
believe that he would deny an old time 
friend food, lodging and adequate protec- 
tion. In any event Comad was desperate 
and decided to take the chance. 

At first he suspected Elijah of treachery 
and threatened to take his life, but the 
old victor of many a sanguinary battle 
persuaded his former pupil in crime of his 
sincerity toward him. He harked back 
to those good old days when their mothers 
played together and brought back memo- 
ries of the j joys and sorrows they shared 
together in rustling times and his elo- 
quence worked like magic. Finally, 
warming to his task, Elijah assured 
Comad that next day he 
would borrow a rifle from 
the constabulary and 
turn it over to his dear 
young friend to shoot 
soldiers with—which, of 
course, was sweet music 
to the fugitive’s ears. 
And then, when the two 
visitors closed their eyes 
in sleep, intending on the 
morrow to go on a de- 
lightful little — soldier- 
shooting expedition, Eli- 
jah quietly slipped away 
their weapons. The 
alarm was given and the 
two prisoners were 
awakened by the onrush 
of Elyah’s — followers. 
They grabbed for their 
arms but none were 
there and both gave up 
in despair. Punishment 
was soon meted out and 
as an example to others 
who were traveling the 
downward path their 
bodies lay in state at the 
constabulary camp for 
one day. When the old 
chief is interrogated as 
to who killed these 
fugitives he coolly says, 
“God did it”. So when 
all other means fail to 
catch criminals Elijah is 
put on theirtrail. The 
desired party mysteriously disappears and 
the old chief gives his usual explanation 
crediting God with the deed. A success- 
ful man in his way, Elijah. 

But while these two characters have, 
it must be admitted, their specialties, the 
third is an even more versatile individual. 
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@Imam Malli just after being 
decorated by Dr. Grove for his 
activity in cooperating with 
health officers of his town 


He is the clergyman who has been men- 
tioned before in this article, the Reverend 
Imam Malli. Every Friday at the noon 
hour this eminent divine may be found 
at the local mosque leading the devotions 
of his people. Aside from this he visits 
the sick, buries the dead, officiates at 
weddings, and on special occasions leads 
devotions in the homes. He is not the 
narrow bigoted individual that Moham- 
medan priests are represented to be, 
either; he is broadminded and does not 
object if people of other faiths visit his 
services and will even permit them to 
take part in the devotions. 


HOUGH he is recognized as one of 

the foremost clergymen in Sulu, the 
ereatest intellectual gift he possesses is his 
ability to orate. On all special occasions 
such as visits from the Governor-General, 
from his representatives or other promi- 
nent citizens, the Imam is always called 
upon to make the wants of the Moros 
known. Dressed in his native costume 
with tight fitting trousers and small 
jacket trimmed with bright brass buttons, 
aud a sash with all colors of the rainbow 
around his waist and with a bright red 
head-gear with its two ends sticking 
straight up from his head resembling 
horns, this distinguished personage looks 
like a king of the South Seas as he stands 
before his listeners. Since he is modern 
in his ideas and has the welfare of his 
flock at heart he is in touch with the 
government authorities and keeps him- 
self informed as to the grave needs of his 
people. Instead of complaining about 
some carabao that was stolen or a girl 
that was kidnapped or other minor crimes 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Last Recommendation is the Best 


IVE hundred odd Congressmen and Senators are labor- Give the Indian a square deal by shifting the Indian — 
ing again, trying to earn ten thousand a year, plus Bureau into the Department of Agriculture and reorganizing — 
mileage, plus several secretarial salaries and an occasional it from top to bottom. . 
junket. This is the program we would like to see them put Hold the Army down, build the Navy up by canning © 
through at the present session: superfluous yards and permanently desk-bound admirals. 
Quit playing party and presidential politics. This a Reduce the number and improve the quality of radio — 
pious wish. They won’t. They can’t. Itisn’t the nature of broadcasters. 
the beast. Might as well ask a flapper to stop giggling. Keep Smith of Illinois and Vare of Pennsylvania close to — 
Make appropriations and feasible plans for the control of _ their jackpots and out of the Senate. ; 
the Colorado and the Mississippi. Economize by cutting out political pork, by making more 
Reduce tax rates, but not much. The 1928 income tax liberal appropriations for really essential services, including — 
receipts won’t overload the Treasury stomach. Remember — the Forest Service. 


that Ford won’t have to pay anything next year. Liberalize the Volstead Act and let Uncle Sam instead of 
Try honestly to help the farmer get a living price for his _ the bootleggers have the wine and beer tax. 
products. And go home early this summer. 


Are Better and Cheaper Movies Really on the Wage 


F you want to know why you have to pay fifty cents to rather thoroughly and rapidly by the removal of the mis- | 

a dollar plus war tax for a seat in a large movie theater, managers, a process that is wholly automatic and begins — 
read Mr. Woehlke’s article on the economics of the motion when the industry fails to meet its legitimate bills. 
picture industry in this issue. It’s rather astonishing to Most of the railroads and public utilities were started by 
hear that in this age of mass production and constantly im- promoters who promptly lost control and found themselves 
proving technical efficiency the country’s fourth largest on the outside looking in as soon as the road or the gas 
industry should get into trouble because the men at the works had become a necessary and important part of the 
head of the enterprise don’t know how to control their costs public service. Apparently the movies are about to under- 
either in the studios or in the theaters. Yet itis comforting go a similar reorganization process at the end of which we 
to hear that there is nothing fundamentally wrong with the — should be able to see better pictures for less money. Cheer 
movies except mismanagement. That trouble can be cured _ up, the price of movie entertainment is coming down. 
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Which Candidate Does the Far West Prefer? 


OW that the pre-convention campaigns are getting the West distinctly remembers him as a world figure during 

hot, let’s overcome our distaste for the discussion of and after the Great War, as an organizer of remarkable 
politics and see which national figures stand out least hazily ability and great constructive gifts, but not so good as an 
in the mind of the average Westerner. On the Republican orator or a politician. And these last two points are dis- 
side it is not Lowden. Of him the average voter west of the _ tinctly in his favor. 
Rockies knows only that he once was governor of a Middle- Among the Democrats Al Smith is the one figure that 
western state beginning with an I, that he is in some way _ stands out so far as the West is concerned. Asa personality 
connected with the Pullman or Harvester millions and Al Smith has made a favorable impression on most news- 
didn’t get the nomination in 1920. paper and magazine readers irrespective of party affilia- 

Borah the West knows, likes and admires—where he is, tions, but his Tammany and wet connections and his reli- 

but not in the White House. The rest of them have made _ gion, sad to relate, will prevent him from getting the elec- 
less impression in the Far West than the newest movie or _ toral vote of a single Far Western state. 
football star, except Hoover. Despite the quiet manner in Isn’t that about right, fellow voters of the wide open 
which he has sawed wood in the Department of Commerce, spaces? 
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Sure Thete Are Loopholes in the New Craminagl) Laws 


OSEPH Ryan, a deputy, stepped out of the office of the cases criminals with long records had been allowed to plead 
Los Angeles county district attorney the other day with guilty to minor offenses after they had committed serious 
the announcement that the peculiar administration of jus- felonies. 
tice in that office compelled his resignation. And he sup- The district attorney’s office replied that Mr. Ryan was 
ported his statement with data showing that ina number of _ peeved because he had been transferred to “the sticks” and 
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ALL PUFFED UP 


Below: And why not? This 
eighteen month old Angus 
Shorthorn steer entered by 
the University of California 
at the International Live- 
stock Exposition at Chicago 
won the grand championship 
of the show. Walter Bigger 
of Dalbeattie, Scotland, who 


came to America to select the 


grand champion, 15 shown 
holding the steer 
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WHERES THAT 


Col GAR? 
Most 5 a ram- 
t cougars but 83 year 
ncle’ Dave Lewts, 
ah till goes looking for 


dad OOO of 


se fearsome animals to bite 


e 5 vivors ¢ 
the Sheepeaters Indian War 


dust. ‘‘Uncle’”’ 


Dave 


f the foo, a 
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s and now lives alone on 
>" ’ , 1 
Big Creek close by the 
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AS EASY AS— 
Right: Donald English, Jr., 


nineteen months old, 15 try- 
ang to take temporarily the 
bottle from his baby brother, 
six months old, but baby 
Robert seems .to object. 
Donald Jr. says that there 
1s something wrong with 
the old saw, “it 15 as easy 
as taking a bottle from a 
baby.” Hi, ho! The Oak- 
land, California, sunshine 
1s nice anyway 
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THE LONG, LONG 
TRAIL IN IDAHO 


Above: Governor H. C. 
Baldridge 1s just as capable 
at the head of a hunting 
party as he 1s at the helm 
of the ship of state. This 
snapshot shows the gover- 
nor leading the way down 
a long trail among the hills 
of the state of Idaho 
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that the charges should not be taken seriously because Mr. 
Ryan was hoping to become the successor of District 
Attorney Asa Keyes. 

Unfortunately the chief of police of Pasadena some months 
ago with great indignation hurled exactly the same kind 
of a charge at the Los Angeles district attorney. Having 
caught an habitual criminal red-handed, the Pasadena 
officer charged that the offender had gotten off with almost 
no punishment because the Los Angeles district attorney’s 
office deceived the judge as to the character and record of 
the defendant and allowed him to plead guilty to a mis- 
demeanor. 

Unfortunately for the district attorney, the governor of 
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California accused him a couple of years ago of having con- 
nived to get the undeserved release from the penitentiary 
of “Big Hutch,” one of the country’s worst confidence men, 
caught and convicted after a chase of years. 

The Ryan statement merely confirms what was said in 
these columns some months ago. Drastic penalties, reforms 
of the criminal procedure will remain a dead letter unless 
they have the unqualified support of an honest judiciary 
and are administered by able, honest district attorneys. 
If the new California criminal laws are to be effective, they 
must be enforced by honest and able prosecutors who have 
no business dealings with those whom they are sworn to 
prosecute. 
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Maybe China Needs Strong Medicine to Get Well 


Ce ESE business leaders and patriots are excited over 
the private American $40,000,000 loan to Japan for the 
expansion of the South Manchurian railway system, an 
expansion they interpret rightly as a Japanese move to 
strengthen its grip on the Chinese province. The Chinese 
believe that this private loan will change the attitude 
of the American government on its frequently stated prin- 
ciple of the open door, meaning equal trade opportunities 
to all nations. 
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Mexico Lets Go of 


MONG ethnologists the opinion is gaining ground that 
in past ages there was a migration of orientals, princi- 
pally Mongols, either across the Pacific by sail or across the 
Behring Strait and south along the Alaskan coast clear to 
the equator and beyond, the Asiatic immigrants siring the 
Indians that inhabited all of North America when Columbus 
decided to become a great discoverer. If this theory be 
true, it may explain the Mexican method of “‘saving face” 
while conciliating the United States government by giving 
up its policy of confiscating foreign land values. 
In November the Supreme Court of Mexico handed down 
a decision declaring unconstitutional the action of the 
Mexican government in taking from American oil companies 
the unconditional title to land acquired prior to 1917 and 
handing back to these companies a license to exploit the 
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That’s foolish. There has never been a time when the 
door to Chinese trade was equally wide open to all nations 
in all parts of the vast country. Furthermore, if the Chinese 
military factions continue their fighting and looting much 
longer, the open door won’t mean anything because there’ll 
be nothing to trade with inside. 

Foreign control and education may be the only means of 
building a real Chinese nation. That’s bitter medicine, but 
China may have to swallow it once more. 
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oil resources on this land for a period of fifty years. That’s 
wrong, said the southern republic’s highest court. The law 
is valid, but it cannot apply to valid titles acquired legally 
before the law was passed. Which is exactly the reasoning 
of the oil producers and of the State Department. And 
now the Calles government must, of course, bow its head 
and yield to the dictum of its supreme court. 

No matter how it was done, the removal of the main point 
of friction between the two governments must clear the 
atmosphere. Now that all opposition to Obregon has been 
shot and buried, we may expect quiet peace negotiations 
with the Catholic church and probably four years of a dic- 
tated but effective peace in Mexico. 

If you have Mexican securities or property, our advice 
would be not to give them away for a song just now. 
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The Land Speeulator Gets the Poe of the Boct 


WE live and learn. When the Elephant Butte dam was 

being constructed with public funds loaned to the 
land owners for twenty years without interest, raw sage- 
brush land in the Rio Grande Valley rose from less than ten 
dollars to more than a hundred dollars an acre in anticipation 
of the irrigation water. Not a few of the settlers who 
bought at the higher price range went broke. The load was 
entirely too heavy. They couldn’t pay for the land and 
the water, meet interest and taxes and transform the 
sagebrush into productive farm land at the same time. The 
principal beneficiary of federal irrigation then was the 
land speculator. 


Now it’s different. The measure we advocated twelve 
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years ago now is in effect. For instance, the Reclamation 
Service is getting ready to add ninety-nine thousand acres 
in the Kittitas country, Washington, to the irrigated area of 
the huge Yakima project. Before the Service started con- 
struction, however, it made a contract with the owners of 
the land. Under that contract an impartial commission has 
eliminated twenty-nine thousand acres of land as being too 
poor for successful irrigation. The remaining seventy thou- 
sand acres were appraised at prices ranging from $1 to $8 
per acre for raw sagebrush, from $10 to $7o per acre for im- 
proved land. And these appraisal figures will be the selling 
prices! Uncle Sam is through employing his money for the 
benefit of land speculators. He has learned something. 
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Dam the Rising Flood of Petroleum 


N 1920 gasoline was being rationed in California. For 

several weeks in summer a limit of five gallons was 
placed on individual purchases. Gasoline was imported 
into California from distant fields and the price went up to 
twenty-five cents a gallon. To ward off the impending 
shortage, the Standard Oil Company of California, through 
its subsidiary, the California Company, sent its geologists 
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and engineers to scout for new fields in Arizona, New Mexico 
and western Texas where they placed over 700,000 acres 
under lease and spent a wad of money drilling exploration 
wells. 

In the meantime, though, the situation changed radically. 
Half a dozen remarkably rich pools were discovered in the 
Los Angeles area; California changed from an importing to 
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“BELIEVE IT 
OR NOT” 
THESE ARE TROUT 
felow: Mr. G. E. 


Zarber of Bellingham, 
Vashington, has cap- 
toned this picture, 
‘Some Bellingham 
Prout.” “Some” 1s 
ight. The young lady 
md both trout here 
hown speak volumes for 
he products of the Mt. 
Baker region 
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BIRDS OVER THE SHOULDER 


—represent a lot uf sport with birds on the wing. It ts 
compensating for those of us who had little or no luck this 
year that the duck and goose season 1s coming again next 


fall. This is an encouraging photograph, anyway 


CHANGE THE STATION, PLEASE! 


Left: These two gay young dogs from Los Angeles are 
having some difficulty with their master’s radio. While one 
is moved to yowls the other is valiantly trying to 

tune out the static : 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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an exporting state. Texas and Oklahoma raised their out- 
put steadily; Montana and Wyoming and Colorado came 
into the picture; and then the Seminole field began to spout 
so much oil that many producers were barely able to keep 
their noses above the rising of petroleum. 

And lately the Standard Oil Company of California an- 
nounces that it has brought in a well with an estimated 
production of 10,000 barrels daily in the Yates area of Pecos 
county, western Texas, proving up a large new field. For- 
tunately the leases are owned by strong companies in large 
blocks, and they have agreed very sensibly to hold drilling 
and production down. 
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Why Not Save the Fly from 


E have with us now the California Anti Rodeo Asso- 

ciation, newly organized to combat cruel practices 
in those outdoor exhibitions that specialize in roping, buck- 
ing, bulldogging and other spectacular feats of the Western 
cowboy. Undoubtedly a great deal of pain is inflicted 
during the rodeos on both brute and man, but honestly, 
fellows, we don’t see the necessity of starting a complete 
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More and Cheaper Beave 


RANKLY, we are skeptical. When the silver-fox farms 

multiplied and every mail brought offerings of fox- 
farm stocks; when the fur-bearing rabbit came to the fore 
and breeding stock was offered at high prices, we believed 
that the high cost of fur coats was about to take a headlong 
tumble. It hasn’t. The fur coats are just as expensive 
today as they were six years ago. Therefore we doubt 
whether the Biological Survey’s recommendation that 
beaver farms be started on suitable logged-off and burnt- 
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We'll Have 


F you are planning a visit to the Western national parks 

next summer, it’s our advice to go early and avoid the 
crowds. With the increasing number of automobiles, with 
their enlarged cruising radius and with the extension of the 
good-road system in all the parks, travel to the popular, 
accessible and spectacular ones is reaching proportions 
undreamt of a few years ago. Between 1926 and 1927, 
for instance, the number of visitors seeing Yosemite national 


to 
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State Help for the Facuries 


HE woman on the average farm has a tough life. But 

she has one advantage denied her city sister. In the 
conduct of her household, in the raising of her children, 
even in the improvement of her health and personal appear- 
ance she receives far more attention from the state than the 
urban family. In five California counties, for instance, a 
hundred farm women are dieting under the direction of 
university officials; thirty-one of them reported that they 
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Does This Kind of Advertising Really Pay 


SAN FRANCISCO paper publishes the advertising of a 

Chinese “healer”. The copy abounds with testimonials. 
In one of these testimonials a woman declares that she has 
been cured of “Tumor and Swollen Stomach.” After taking 
the herbs two months, she says, ‘“‘a snake came out. It had 
two bright eyes and jumped around like a mad dog. I 
killed it with a hammer.” 
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The Pulse of the West 


Build an Addition 









There has been overproduction in oil before, yet in 1920 
it seemed that California’s output would be unable to keep 
up with the rising demand. Now we have a flood of oil so” 
high that a dam is needed to restrain it. Oil is too cheap | 
considering its intrinsic value, considering the fact that it 
won’t grow again like timber, considering the possibility of a_ 
failure to find new pools for a couple of years. Yet nothing 
can be done to conserve oil and regulate its production be- 
cause the necessary legal authorization is lacking. 

Congress may well wrestle with the problem of reason- 
able measures to help conserve one of the greatest of 
American assets. 
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the Cruel Fly-paper Death 





organization with officers, a secretary and a publicity de- 
partment to diminish this pain. The Humane Societies 
and the associations for the prevention of cruelty to animals” 
should be abundantly able to look after the round-ups. If 
they have energy and money to spare, we can point out to” 
the owners great oceans of human misery and suffering that 
cry for alleviation. 
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rf Pelts Ave 10 Prospect 


over lands will materially reduce the price of beaver fur. 
Undoubtedly beaver-farming should in time be made to 
produce handsome revenue from land now good for nothing 
at all except the production of worthless aspen and poplar 
thickets, the favorite beaver food, but past experience has 
taught us that that beaver coat will still remain beyond 
the reach of most of us. 

But if you must go into the beaver business, write to 
the Biological Survey for instructions. 
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to the National Parks Soon 


park increased by over 200,000, leaped from 274,000 to 490,000 
owing to the completion of a new water-grade, all-year road. 
Mount Rainier showed an increase of 40,000 visitors even 
though no new road beckoned, and the total number of 
visitors to allof the national parks increased by nearly half 
a million. Anyway, there is no more beautiful month to 
see the Far West’s scenery than June, therefore plan to 
begin your trip before the spring blossoms have withered. 
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Wives 


lost from two to fifty pounds and were feeling much better. 
Dozens of others, considered undernourished by the experts, 
are dieting to grow plumper and are getting there rapidly. © 
This advantage notwithstanding, we cannot with the most 
powerful spyglass discover a grand rush of women from the 
city to the farm. Some day when the farmer works 44 
hours a week and gets as well paid as a hodcarrier this © 
exodus may materialize. 


of Western Farmers’ 
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If this kind of advertising pays in this supposedly enlight- 
ened age, we have been flattering ourselves concerning the 
state of our collective intelligence. If published statements. 
of this kind really produce business, the number of morons. 
must far exceed the highest estimate of the worst pessimist. 

Are the billions we are paying out for education every 
year really well spent? 
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SHOEMAKER, IN THE PHOENIX, ARIZ., REPUBLICAN GALE, IN THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 


It Is Peculiar That— Is This the Answer? 


Cartoons of the Month 


Western and National -4ffairs as Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 


SAY, WHATS THE 
IDEA OF TRYING 
To SHORT CHANGE 
ME A NICKEL 


WoRTH 
FATTENING! 


“ez All YEAR HiGH way, 
= FROM Easy 


RovsesiRABLE a= 
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MC CARTHY, IN THE OAKLAND, CAL., TIMES BISHOP, IN THE PORTLAND, O 


Her Eggs Are Golden Can You Explain It? 
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Interesting WesPermer. 


A Chinese Woman of Industry 
The Naturalist of Mount Rainier 
Two Lads with a $4000 Contract 


woman with money 

enough can build a modern 

five-story apartment house. 

Any woman who gives her 

time and attention to the 

matter can bring up six children. Com- 

bination of the two, however, is unusual 

and interesting, and when the mother of 

the six happens to be a Chinese, born in 

the Chinese quarter of an American city, 
the interest increases. 

Mrs. Chen Fong Low owns 

ment house in San Francisco, 


an apart- 
designed 


She Has 
Business 


Head 


@ Mrs. Chen Fong Low 
owns and manages a 
new, modern apart- 
ment house on a San 
Francisco hill within a 
few blocks of the city’s 


two great hotels, the 
Mark Hopkins and the 
Fairmont. She is a 


widow and has reared 

six children. By econ- 

omy and industry she 

persevered to financial 
SUCCESS 


and built for the exclusive occupation of 
Chinese tenants. Its site is on the steep 
hill, corner of Powell and Washington 
streets, where the Chinese quarter 
merges into an American residential dis- 
trict, and is only a few blocks distant from 
the Fairmont Hotel and the new Mark 
Hopkins Hotel. 

The building is of steel and concrete, 
five stories in height, and contains twenty- 
five apartments, ranging from two to 
seven rooms. It is fully equipped with 
the latest features in construction and 
finish; was designed by an American firm, 
built by American workmen, and every- 
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thing from plumbing and hardware to 
painting, interior decoration and finish is 
of the best and most modern type. The 
tenants are nearly all Chinese of the 
younger generation, most of them Ameri- 
can born, married couples with children. 
When the house was formally opened I 
made a hill pilgrimage to see the little 
woman who had financed the enterprise. 
My letter of introduction being satisfac- 
tory she cordially invited me into her own 
quarters. After a spirited interchange of 
questions and answers regarding children 


and grandchildren, in which she came out 
very much ahead, we were mutually 
pleased to find that we were both natives 
of San Francisco, had been born within a 
few blocks of each other and had probably 
roamed thesame steep streets and stared at 
each other as little children will, especially 
in those days when Chinese youngsters 
were picturesque and colorful objects in 
silken coats, trousers and little black satin 
caps with red tassels. Even the babies 
wore quaint miniature coats and trousers 
with brass buttons and frog fastenings. 
San Francisco lost a decided asset in the 
picturesque when Chinese mothers dis- 
FEBRUARY 
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A Saver of Many Lives 









A Trainer of Arctic Huskies 


carded the gaily embroidered oriental gar- 
ments of their children and put them into 
American clothes. 

Mrs. Low told me that after her mar- 
riage thirty-seven years ago she had gone 
to Nevada to live: “There we make home 
and open store.” She remained in Nevada 
many years, rearing five sons and one 
daughter, at the same time helping her 
husband in the general merchandise busi- 
ness he established in the small mining 
town. The years were not easy. There 
were hardships and sacrifices. She and 
her husband were practically exiles from 
their former home in San Francisco and 
could only revisit family and friends once 
or twice a year. 

After her husband’s death Mrs. Low 
carried on alone, looking after the store 
and the business, working early and late 
and training her sons, now grown old 
enough to help her. And so, by thrift and 
industry and wise management and also 
through fortunate investments, and finally 
by the sale of the store, this Chinese widow 
found herself in possession of a fortune, 
now materialized in an apartment house. 


RS. LOW speaks careful English, 
although she said she had never 
been to American schools. Her dignity 
and repose of manner are instinctive, a 
racial heritage and characteristic which 
the restless, nervous Westerner might well 
wear along with the mandarin coats and 
brocaded silks borrowed from the East. 
Mrs. Low’s own apartment has seven 
rooms and two bathrooms, with every 
convenience and comfort. The large liv- 
ing-room is American in finish and furnish- 
ings, from grand piano to bridge lamps 
and painted tea-wagon, and the visitor 
looking for some touch of Chinese art or 
decoration finds it only in two framed 
pictures of beautiful Chinese embroidery. 
A telephone connecting with the China- 
town Exchange is shut away in an attrac- 
tive cabinet. French doors, built-in mir- 
rors, a radio, and many closets electri- 
cally lighted seem as much of a joy to 
Mrs. Lows Chinese soul as to any Ameri- 
can housewife. Bathrooms are tiled, with 
showers and shower curtains and every 
possible appliance. The kitchen is a really 
delightful room, especially enjoyed by 
eight grandchildren. Unlike most apart- 
ment-house kitchens it is large and light, 
with hooded range, sunny window, long 
Pullman table and green glazed curtains. 
In this well-planned home Mrs. Low is 
happily established with several children 
and grandchildren, the rest of the family 
occupying other apartments, but all gath- 
ered under one roof and all looking to her 
as the head of the house, a veritable little 
matriarch ruling, one feels sure, wisely. 
EvizaBeTH URQUHART. 
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Floyd W. 


Schmoe 


@ Flora and fauna upon the government 
reservation in Mount Rainier National 
Park are familiar friends to Floyd W. 
Schmoe. He-.has lived in their habitats for 
many years as park guide and naturalist 
and has written an authoritative book, 
“Our Greatest Mountain,” descriptive in 
scenic and scientific detail of Rainier 


Naturalist and Guide 
LOYD W. SCHMOE lives upon 


the government reservation in 
Mount Rainier National Park among all 
the wild life found there, and no man 
knows more about the mountain sheep, 
the bears and their cubs, the deer and their 
fawns and the wide colorful stretches of 
wild flowers that clothe Rainier from base 
to timberline and beyond, and along its 
glaciers. For many years he has been 
guide on the reservation and is also park 
naturalist. 

If you are a visitor at this beautiful 
place and have climbed the winding paths 
along the glaciers gathering strange, bril- 
liant flowers, you may wish to learn their 
names, where else they grow and what 
their habits, so you walk over to the little 
log cabin that houses the naturalist and 
talk to him about it. If you try to des- 
cribe some flower seen by the way he will 
bring out a bowl of specimens of all flowers 
blooming on the mountain at the time and 
show you the species. These blooms are 
picked fresh every few days during the 
season, and botanies and other literature 
relating to the subject are provided for 
those interested. 

Mountain sheep are becoming so rare 
that visitors desire to see and learn about 
them. These shy beasts live among rocks 
im inaccessible places above timberline. 
Schmoe has watched them so long and so 
often that he knows each pose and posture 
of their daily life. He has made charming 
little plaques in bas-relief showing two of 
these creatures perched on their native 
cliffs. One notes the quality of the work, 
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Interes yr Westerners 
for while serving in the army after the 
armistice Schmoe studied at the Beaux 
Arts. Fortunately he has preserved in 
these reliefs the fleeting postures of bear, 
deer, cub and sheep which few naturalists 
are privileged to see. 

If you wish to try your luck with rod 
and line, Schmoe can send you to the 
haunts of cut-throat trout, eastern brook 
trout, rainbow and Dolly Varden trout. 
If interested in the beautiful trees he will 
aid you to determine whether the twigs 
gathered during your walk are from a 
magnificent ancient Douglas fir, or from 
mountain hemlock, alpine fir or white 
bark pine. He will warn you to beware of 
the “devil’s club,” a western plant of evil 
fame that lies in wait for the unwary 
traveler in marshy places. Step on its 
foot, and down on your back or face its 
heavy club-like head comes with a re- 
sounding thwack whose mark and pain 
you may carry for many days. All these 
facts and countless more Schmoe will tell 
you individually, if he has time, or you 
may listen to his evening lectures or go on 
the walks he conducts during the day. 
His book, ‘Our Greatest Mountain,’ Sais 
invaluable to nature lover and mountain 
climber, for the trails, glaciers, cataracts, 
streams, flowers and fauna are all located 
and described. ANTOINETTE RANKIN. 
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@Leonard Seppala, 
trainer and owner of 
the swiftest team of 
dogs in Alaska, 15 
the man who raced 
them against death, 
when diphtheria se- 
rum was desperately 
needed in Nome two 
winters Sep- 
pala’s creed with ca- 
nines 1s “Kindness 
—and no whip” 


ago. 


His Dogs 
are Famous 
Racers 


INDNESS is the best teacher,” 

Leonard Seppala told me when I 
asked him about his experiences training 
dogs to pull a laden sled over the snows of 
the Arctic Circle. 

Seppala is an authority, known in 
Alaska as trainer and owner of the swiftest 
team of dogs in the Northland. And he is 
known all over the world for the deed of 
courage which he and his faithful dogs 
performed two winters ago when they 
raced on the relay from Nenana to Nome, 
carrying diphtheria serum to stricken 
children of a remote snow-bound com- 
munity. 

Not only is Seppala famous as the 
swiftest of the dog racers—he is known also 
as the kindest. He proved years ago that a 
dog would do its best without the urge of 
a whip. Seppala went into his first great 
race in IgI5 without any whip at all, 
MAGAZ 
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while the other drivers all carried whips. 
His team of twenty dogs went over a 
course of 1084 miles, from Nome to 
Candle Creek and return. He won the 
race. 

“T jollied the dogs along,” he told me. 
“I fed them when they were tired and 
patted them when they were sore. They 
served me better than any dogs ever 
served under the lash.” 

Seppala was born on a little island one 
hundred miles east of North Cape, Nor- 
way, far up in the Arctic Circle. When he 
was twenty-three years old he went to the 
gold rush in Alaska. 

“It was then I became disgusted with 
the cruelty of drivers of dogs,” he said. 
“The drivers are learning now to be good 
to them. Soon you will see no more whips 
in the Arctic. And the dogs deserve to be 
treated well. The dog is our best friend in 
the Arctic. Airplanes are being used more 
and more to cover long distances over 
rough land, but we still need dogs, just as 
you folks on the outside still need horses 
for some of your work. We carry mail and 
food almost entirely by dogs in winter.” 

Seppala breaks his dogs to harness 
when they are seven months old. It is 
not difficult, when there are other dogs to 
help teach them, he says. The young 
dogs are turned loose to run with the 
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team, but free from the harness. Later 
they are put in with the team and har- 
nessed, and after a little experience they 
learn to pull. Homer Dye, JR. 


A Saver of Many Lives 


EE little more than a dozen years 
Jack Pohochenko, life guard at Lake 
Oswego, Oregon, has saved one hundred 
and two lives. Their number includes 
seventy-one men, thirteen girls and 
eighteen children. One of his recent feats 
was the rescuing of Clyde Moore, Oscar 
Sandstrom, Wilfred Lane and Andrew 
Hart, tourists from British Columbia. He 
fished them from the Lake when their 
canoe capsized and all four were going to 
the bottom. One week previously, at Lake 
Oswego, he saved two other tourists, 


Elmer Black and Clifford Healey, when 
L928 | 
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both were going down for the third time. 
In the same water last season he rescued 
Miss Agnes Cummings, a college girl who 
fainted in the water and was actually at 
the bottom when he dived after her. She 
was resuscitated with difficulty. Adam 
Todd, aged thirteen, was stunned in div- 
ing when he struck a rock that was sub- 
merged in deep water, and was brought 
to the surface but died later from fracture 
of the skull. This is not counted in the 
life saver’s total. 

At Columbia Beach where he was a life 
guard four seasons ago Pohochenko saved 
thirty-four lives in three summers, two 
being girls. 

At Seaside, Oregon, his record counted 
thirty-one lives saved from drowning. In 
their number were eight girls, three being 
college students and three school teachers, 
none of whom could swim. 

At Luna Park his total reached eleven 
lives saved. One was a man of sixty- 
seven who swooned from syncope while in 
the water and who was already down for 
the third time. He died on reaching the 
surface. 

At one time Pohochenko was himself 
saved by other life guards when he was 
nearly throttled by two husky men he was 
trying to bring to the surface, and who 
had him almost strangled in their desper- 
ate struggles. 

Pohochenko was born in Russia and at 
his birth an ancient dame, skilled alike in 
nursing and fortune-telling, predicted the 
baby would live to be a great saver of men. 
This was interpreted to mean that he was 
destined as a community pastor in saving 
souls, so he was prepared for a spiritual 
career, but ran away to America where he 
went into the transport service, and while 
there began his career as life-saver, in- 
cidentally going to the rescue of several 
drowning persons. 

Jack has steadfastly refused money re- 
wards, saving that he “gets a kick” out of 
his work and is satished with his pay. 
Chambers of commerce and_ public-spir- 
ited citizens are trying to secure recogni- 
tion for him from the Carnegie endow- 
ment, much against his will. He has nine 
medals and as many other trophies pre- 
sented by grateful folk whom 
he has saved. He is twenty- 
nine years old and so modest 
that he recently fled in dis- 
may when he was due to 
attend a public presentation 
in Portland, Oregon. 

JEROME LyNncu. 


These Boys Build 
Boat Models 


ARL O. ANDERSON 

and Willard C. John- 
son of Tacoma, Washington, 
were very small boys at the 
time of the Titanic disaster, 
yet even then they were 
modeling ships. Today, al- 
though not yet out of schos i, 
they are still at it, and so 
proficient that they are under 
contract with the Puget 
Sound Navigation Company 
to build a relief map of the 
entire Sound, also models of 
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@ Jack Pohochenko has saved more than a 

hundred persons from drowning and 1s so 

modest about hts heroic record that when 

summoned to receive a medal and face the 

presentation publicity he dives for his own 

life! He refuses all money rewards, saying 
that he “gets a kick” in life-saving 


all the company’s boats. Map and 
models are to occupy a_ prominent 
place in the new million-dollar Coleman 
dock which the Company contem- 
plates, and plans for which are now near- 
ing completion. The contract the boys 
have with this corporation calls for four 
thousand dollars and their work is to be 
completed in May. It has meant giving 
all their time to it during holidays, vaca- 
tions and week-ends. 


@ Carl O. Anderson and Willard C. John- 
son with two of their best models, the Indi- 
anapolts and the Tacoma, passenger boats 
belonging to the Puget Sound Navigation 

Company, and 

plying between 
Tacoma and Seattle, 

Washington 
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“How did you happen to land this con- 
tract, a really big one for a couple of 
boys?” they were asked in their work- 
shop, a rear room and large closed-in 
porch at the Anderson home. 

“Our work first attracted the attention 
of one of the officers of the Puget Sound 
Navigation Company when we entered a 
model of Coleman dock, with several 
boats tied up alongside, at an industrial 
exposition held in Seattle,” one of them 
explained. “Later another official came 
to us offering to buy our exhibit but we 
refused to sell because it was part of a 
collection we are making. A few nights 
afterward another and higher-up official 
drove over here to Tacoma and when he 
saw the reproduction of a model city we 
have built in the attic he closed a deal 
with us at once. The relief map of the 
Sound will be twenty-three feet in width 


’ by twenty-nine in length. All the cities 


reached by the company’s steamers will 
be seen in detail with special attention 
paid to important buildings. This re- 
quires models of Olympia, Tacoma, Seat- 
tle, Bremerton, Anacortes, Everett, Bel- 
lingham and other ports of call. Every- 
thing will be done according to scale.” 
In the Anderson attic there 1s perhaps 
the most comprehensive ship collection of 
the West, if not of the whole country. Al- 
most two hundred perfectly modeled 
ships, including all the famous old Puget 
Sound craft, many of which have long 
since made their last run, are represented 
in miniature. Also the palatial boats of 
the President line are there. 


IDE and stern wheelers have always 

been favorites with these youthful 
shipbuilders who create with cardboard, 
tin, bits of small wire and other fragile 
materials. Their respect for some of the 
craft of bygone days would do credit to a 
Mississipi River steamboat cap’n. Carl 
makes the metal hulls and Willard the 
cardboard parts, after which both boys 
adorn the craft with marine accessories 
purchased for the most part from local 
ten-cent stores. 

One of the features of their present 
undertaking which delighted them in se- 
curing the contract was the 
travel necessary in prepara- 
tion—a _ thorough tour of 
Puget Sound, and study of 
the cities to be modeled. 

Willard is to major at the 
University of Washington in 
maritime commerce. Carl 
has not quite decided on his 
vocation but is sure it will 
have something to do with 
boats. 

Reflecting upon the indus- 
try and ambition of these two 
boys and their serious appli- 
cation to study in, and out- 
side of, schoolrooms, one is 
tempted to hold them up as 
examples for the wayward 
and careless youth of today. 
But the boys themselves are 
too deeply interested in their 
work to realize that they are 
considered unusual specimens 
of the present younger 
generation. 

BerRTHA SNow ADAMs. 
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‘The West at Washington 


The United States Can Be 
Relied Upon to Digest the 
* Toughest Problems It is 
Called Upon to Consume 


, IMES change. It wasn’t so 
| long ago that the Mormons 

were considered dangerous 

internal enemies of the Re- 

public. Reed Smoot had to 
fight for his seat when he came to Wash- 
ington to represent Utah in the Senate. 
Now, nobody in Washington remembers 
that he is a Mormon—except the con- 
ductors of sight-seeing buses, 
one of whom the Senator re- 
cently heard megaphone to his 


charges: “This is the resi- 
dence of Senator Reed Smoot 
and his seventeen wives!” 


The suspect senator has _be- 
come one of the pillars of 
morality, fundamentalism and 
conservatism—one of the tried 
and true leaders about whom 
all good men rally when the 
waves of social disintegration 
and political radicalism threat- 
en the fair fabric of our great 
nation. 

The very ultimate of change 
as it affects the Mormons ar- 
rived when President Coolidge 
appointed a Mormon—and a 
bishop at that—to the National 
Radio Commission. And there 
hasn’t been a peep of dissatis- 
faction from any quarter. Not 
a single person, has called at 
the Commission’s offices to 
wonder at the spectacle of a 
Mormon supervising the means 
of communicating propaganda 
to twenty or thirty million 
people. All of which shows 
that this nation, given a little 
time, can always be relied upon 
to digest the toughest problems 
it is called upon to consume. 

Harold A. La Fount may 
differ from the majority of his 
countrymen with respect to 
religion but he is right in line with 
them as makers of their own careers. 
He is a self-made man and, as is true of 
most men thus erected, he has done a lot 
of building for the community while 
fashioning his own fortunes. And to 
make a fortune when the Church takes 
its tithe is a job that is somewhat harder 
in Mormondom than elsewhere. 

Perhaps that is why the fond son of 
Logan town began his self-making task so 
early. He was only twelve years old, 
in 1893, when he formed a potato growing 
partnership with another future leader 
of men—Preston Nibley—, the ranch- 
site being a vacant lot in Logan. The 
partnership was a grand success, the 
potato crop yielding not less than $27 
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for nothing but a summer’s work. Easily 
as this small fortune was earned, it was 
not squandered. It was not “easy come, 
easy go” with our juvenile capitalists. 
No sir! It is true that a baseball bat was 
jointly purchased out of the proceeds, but 
the rest was put to breeding more. It 
was invested in an ice-cream freezer, 
whose product was thriftily used the 
following summer to extract spending 
money from the pockets of the neighbor- 
hood boys. A malicious report has it 
that the raw material cost the partner- 
ship practically nothing, owing to the 
proximity of the plant—established in the 
Nibley barn—to the sources of the same, 
cows and hens. We wouldn’t mention it 





© ae AND EWING 
@ Harold A. La Fount of Utah, newly appointed member 
of the Federal Radio Commission 


except to repudiate it. 

Like many other boys with antecedents 
closely connected with the soil, young 
La Fount elected an agricultural college 
education the better to prepare himself 
for a city career. It was the Utah Agri- 
cultural College that had the honor of 
educating our hero for an urban life. But 
before he got his degree of Ag. B., or 
whatever they call it, the Church sum- 
moned him to do his turn in its army of 
proselyters, and he has had to struggle 
along as an agricultural engineer, builder 
of irrigation systems, dry farming author- 
ity, etc. without the help of any part of 
the alphabet after his name. After a tour 
of duty—and pleasure—in Europe he re- 
turned to Utah and took up empire build- 
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ing. In that capacity his name is linked 
with a score of colonization and irrigation 
enterprises, adorned with a juicy townsite 
now and then. For instance, as manager 
of the Pacific Land and Water Company, 
La Fount was responsible for developing 
several communities in southern Idaho 
and northern Utah. Settlers were brought 
in from as far away as England and 
Australia, becoming at once thrifty far- 
mers and loyal Mormons. ‘Then there’s 
the Sevier Bridge Reservo'r 
project, which reclaimed 90,0co 
acres of Utah that needed 
nothing—as Mark Twain once 
said of Nevada—but a little 
water and good society to be 
a prosperous and_ respectable 
region. By way of postscript 
Mark commented that the 
same might be said of Hell. 


Y this time La Fount had 

his wisdom teeth well 
cut and felt that he could 
travel in almost any swift 
commercial company without 
detriment to the size of his 
possessions. The degree of his 
confidence is proven by the 
indisputable fact that he 
boldly bunted into the Los 
Angeles real estate game. As 
customary, the Los Angeles 
realtors saw him coming, and 
met his train with armfuls of 
roses and boxes of oranges. 
He took them with thanks 
and later took in some of the 
presenting delegation. He and 
his associates now own the 
Hibernian Bank building in 
the city of angels and have to 
refer to a card index to recall 
whether any particular apart- 
ment house is theirs or not. 
Reverting to his bucolic hered- 
ity La Fount acquired a 
ranch at Modesto, Calif., and 
there raises Kadota figs. For a return 
cargo he took a lot of Russian colonists 
from the San Joaquin to Idaho, which 
is contrary to all rules of migration made 
and provided by the Native Sons. 

La Fount was without a hobby until 
the wireless came along. He met it half 
way, seven years ago, and soon became 
one of the most unmitigated fans known 
to current history. He was one of the 
extreme group that assemble their own 
receiving sets and dissemble everyone 
they acquire, thus occupying most of 
their time, and occupying most of their 
friends’ times telling about it. This 
phase of his career somewhat dimmed 
his popularity, but he has since lived it 
(Continued on page 75) 
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From south of the Mediter- 
ranean came the inspiration 
for the California dwelling 
of six rooms shown here. Pat- 
terned after a mosque in Mo- 
rocco, 1t 15 an excellent repre- 
sentation of Moorish archi- 
tecture. Note the arches of 
the entrance and the windows, 
the domes that rise out of the 
flat roof, and the Moslem 
minaret 


James Conway, 


penta Moroccan in Design 
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The Home of cACr. 
and cMrs. Henry 


Schneewind, 


Beverly Hills, 


California 
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Conducted by ‘ 





uino muezzin calls the faith- 
Julio prayer. The tower serves 
the dwellers simply as achim- 
ney. The outside walls are 
of stucco tinted in sky-blue, 
and checkered over the en- 
trance and a pair of front 
windows in blue and yellow. 
The front door is also check- 
ered, in deep yellow and 
brown, and the domes 
are tan 

















A RE TAT Ra att te 


HE Moroccan gar- 

den at the rear of 
the Schneewind house, 
consistently typical im 
design, 1s a retreat af- 
fording privacy with 
picturesqueness. The 
enclosing walls are of 
different heights and on 
their tops are a number 
of bright blue pots. 
Within the walls there 
ws a porch accessible 
from the living-room as 
well as from a rear hall 

and one of the 
bedrooms 


eA Spanish 


easita 


E.W. Stillwell, Architcet 
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ET against a background of trees, 

which gives it a graciously rural at- 

mosphere, the colorful little Spanish- 
type house here shown presents to the 
passer-by a particularly attractive appear- 
ance. Inside, in room arrangement and 
built-in equipment, one finds it equally 
interesting. 





The house is of frame construction, the 
outside walls of cement-stucco over metal 
lath. The roof is of tile, the foundation 
concrete. A chimney on the side, built of 
brick, is finished with stucco to match the 
walls. The front entrance is paved with 
tile. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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& XOTIC in every vivid detail, 
he interior of the Schneewind 


tne i 









home 





a_ brilliant 
t's setting, yet 
s at once that it 
k of an artist. The 

is an alcove off 
ing-room, tie dividing 
1g a polychromed tron 














incé nall 


two broad steps. 
front door inside, as well 
as all other inside doors, ts 
ornamented with free-hand 
decorations in a riot of colors 





C7” HE dining-room 1s seen from 
the hall through three great 
Moorish arches with column 
capitals of deep tan shades 
and decorations in brown, 
green and orange; walls are 
in blended gold and turquoise; 
tops of table and benches 
decorated 1n orange on a tan 
jield; chairs, legs of table and 
bench are of wrought iron, 


specially designed 
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Door-sSteps 


N striking contrast, and fine 
examples of their respective 
types, are these two interpre- 
tations of the door-step in 1ts 
relation to the architecture of 
the home. At right, entrance 
to the guest house on the 
| estate of A. H. Barlow, Ran- 
i: cho Santa Fe, California 
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IMPLICITY above yields to 
stateliness below, 1n door-step 
design, yet the beauty of} 
neither 15 1n question. And 
flowers, foliage and tendrils 
of vines are equally impor- 
tant to both. Entrance to 
residence of M. H. Moster, 
Los Angeles, California 
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What Good is Oil? 


the truck with things the Master wanted. 
A heavy machine, and wheels and iron 
poles and sticks and rope of steel and rope 
of sisal and hammers and_ wrenches. 
Much, Senor. 

After that J began my work with the 
wood and went no more with the truck. 
But the others went. Nearly every day. 
To the camps of the oil people, along the 
road or the river. Here—there. And al- 
ways they brought back things. Aye, 
Senor, but the things they brought. 
Things. 

And after a time they began to burn 
my wood in the stove that was under the 
round thing that made the steam. And 
the Master began working the machine 
that jerked the iron poles up and down to 
make the hole. Up and down—up and 
down—up and down, Senor. Day after 
day, week after week, month after month. 
The thing became as tiresome as a wife’s 
tongue. And all the while the Master was 
crying for more steam and Juan de Jesus 
—that lazy no-good!—wanted more wood 
to stick in the stove. But none of us 
worked so hard as the Master. All day 
long he worked at the machine. Then 
half the night he pounded on the iron 
sticks to sharpen them and pulled the 
tubes out of the hole and put them in 
again. _Work—Work—Work! And all 
for oil, Senor. Oil. 

‘Chere came a time when the Master 
shouted to us and ran from the floor of the 
tower to the round thing that made the 
steam, and he turned the water into the 
stove. Deep down in the earth we heard a 
groaning and a rumbling as if the rocks 
were having a great stomach-ache. Then 
there came a roar and the air above the hole 





Just then Yo Gow began a lusty rata- 
plan on a suspended triangle of drill steel, 
the shrilly musical sounds rousing the 
echoes of the little valley. Sleepy, tousled 
men appeared and among them the burly 
foreman. Harkins looked as though he 
had passed a restless night but his tones 
were contemptuous as he inquired: 

“Well, did the Injun magic work?” 

“We go see.” Jimmy Crickett was curt. 
“Bring dem men along for see, too.” 

At something in the old Indian’s voice 
the foreman looked at him sharply but 
said nothing. The crew followed as Jimmy 
Crickett, after picking up his carbine, 
strode toward the office. The tracker 
flung open the door and, crossing the 
room, unlocked the desk. Only five sacks 
of gold dust met our view. Somehow, I 
had expected that. Harkins roared his 
disgust. 

“Hell of a policeman you are,” he 
shouted. “You fellows were supposed to 
be watching all night but another sack of 
dust has disappeared just the same.” 
Jimmy was unperturbed. He walked 
calmly over to a table that stood against 
the opposite wall. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


grew so thick we could see it and it choked 
us and burned our eyes. And there was a big 
noise and the iron poles and the steel rope 
shot up from the hole like bullets on a 
string, and when they struck against the 
mountain they were bent like wires. 

Then there was a sound as of ten trains 
in a tunnel and there was the oil. A black 
stump of it came up from the hole and 
stuck up for a moment without spilling. 
Then it went up—up—up, Seftor. The 
boards of the tower flew everywhere, and 
the oil rained all over the mountain and 
the flat and the forest until every leaf for a 
league around was dripping with the black 
stuff and the earth was mud with it. 

After a time the Master went on the 
floor where the tower had been, and he 
turned a wheel and the oil stopped com- 
ing. When he came back to us he was 
nearly drowned in the stinking stuff. But 
he was very happy and he ran around sing- 
ing and shouting like a boy, and telling us 
of how rich we should be when we sold our 
oil. Oil, Senor. 


ee night he called us together 
and stood up before us. 

“You!” he said. “I go to Tampico to 
sell our oil.” 

We thought he was mad, Senor. Mad. 
Imagine that man walking the streets of 
Tampico where everyone wanted to shoot 
him. 

“There is no danger,” he went on, read- 
ing our minds. “I go by night. I live in 
the house of a friend who will do my busi- 
ness for me. In a week I shall return 
safely and we shall be rich forever. I go.’ 


Red Magic 


(Continued from page 20) 


“Bad spirit come last night,” he said 
after one brief glance. ‘‘We see where he 
go.” 

Jimmy pointed at the table and I saw a 
spatter of white dust over its otherwise 
untidy surface. On the dirt of the floor 
another spot gleamed, two or three more 
were nearer a broken wall board. It was 
obviously a trail of some kind but I did 
not yet understand. Harkins’ face was a 
study in amazement; he was too dumb- 
founded to sneer. Swiftly, every man of 
us crowding after, old Jimmy went out 
the door and to the rear of the shack. 
Here, from under the low floor, came the 
intermittent trail of white powder. It 
was no trouble to follow and in astonished 
silence we hurried after Jimmy as he 
tracked the line of spots and splashes to a 
log pile at the edge of the timber. The 
last white streak went into a hole under 
a small log and as Jimmy heaved up on 
that a fat old pack rat scuttled wildly 
away into the brush. 

“Bad spirit in dem rat, I t’ink,” said 
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He went out into the night and saddled 
his big gray and left us. 

We did not expect to see him again. 
But in a week there he was, safe and un- 
harmed as he had promised. We heard 
him singing from a long way off and we 
knew that he was very happy. He rode 
up to our camp-fre and tossed the reins to 
Braulio. Then he called us together and 
stood up before us. 

“You!” he said. “I am Rubito.” 

“Viva Rubito!” we shouted. 

“Tonight at midnight, a paymaster 
rides from Tampico with fifty thousand 
pesos for one of the camps of the oil 
people. That is our money. What do 
you say!” 

“Viva Rubito!” we shouted. 

““Get your guns,” he ordered. 

* * * 

The old man snatched the plantains 
from the coals and dropped them on the 
ground to cool. Then he lit a cigarette 
and squatted there in silence staring at the 
fire. 

A night bird screamed horribly, a fox 
barked, one of the pack burros made 
effort to sing as best he could. 

Roberto took up his old guitar again 
and the wild notes fell from its strings like 
the patter of rain upon a window. Manuel 
joined with a melancholy song that had 
neither beginning nor purpose nor end. 


“But what of the oil?” [ asked after a 
It 


long time. 

“The oil, Senor? Oh, that stuff! 
seems the oil people were angry because 
we had stolen their tubes and things. 
They had agreed among them that none 
of them would buy our oil. Oil, Senor. 
Oil. What good is oil? I ask vou.” 


Jimmy but there was no humor in his re- 
mark. The old tracker wasn’t through 
yet. In the rodent’s nest was the China- 
man’s knife, a wicked looking, leather 
handled weapon. The sacks lay there 
also, a little pile of them and after one 
swift glance old Jimmy picked up two 
and enclosed them in his horny palm. The 
group of men broke into shame-faced 
laughter and in all but Harkins there was 
evident relief from strain. The foreman 
was puzzled and I wondered why. For a 
moment he stood as though bewildered, 
gaping at the fat little pouches that Jimmy 
had not touched. Then one of the miners 
broke the silence. 

“But how did that pack rat get the 
gold out of the desk?” he asked. “It was 
supposed to never be unlocked at night.” 
I noted old Jimmy’s alert pose and braced 
myself for the denouement. There was 
more to this than we had yet been shown. 

““Nudder bad spirit unlock desk and 
take out gol’, one sack every night,” said 
Jimmy calmly. “He hide ’em on wall 
plate. Ol rat stealum from cache. One 
time ol’ rat no go straight home. He drop 
gol’ sack in cook’s bunk, take knife. 
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Everybody tink cook be tief.’”’ The old 
policeman opened his hand and we saw 
that one of the sacks he held was sticky 
with red ink. 

“Look at dem Harkins’ fingers,” the 
Indian directed. ‘‘When I make medicine 
last might, I rub all dem sack what be in 
desk on dem stamp pad.” For a second 
Harkins seemed near collapse. Then his 
right hand swung back, lightning swift. 

“You damn Injun—” 

It was the last sound he made. Jimmy 
Crickett knew his man and took no chan- 
ces. His carbine had shifted from elbow 
to hip and as it cracked Harkins fell for- 
ward. His right palm was upturned to 
our gaze and we saw that it was yet pink 
from the aniline dye. 


Kked Magic: 


“Dem ol’ rat very busy last night,” 
said Jimmy, “He fine one sack gol’ dem 
Harkins cache for make us believe dem 
tief still come, den he go back and take 
medicine sack I make myself.” 


‘es tossed mea small object. I saw 
that it was one of the little pouches but 
instead of gold it was filled with flour and 
the old trailer had punched it full of tiny 
holes. Wherever the thieving old denizen 
of the logpile had carried the pouch he left 
a trail of white. I knew now why Jimmy 
had desired to confer with Yo Gow with- 
out being annoyed by Harkins. But I 
was not yet satisfied. 

“Why did Harkins put another sack in 
his cache last night,”’ I asked. 


Charles 2 bit enetonm = 


“He do that to make more puzzle,” 
said Jimmy. “He know we search office 
close yesterday and watch him all night. — 
He make up story about time book so he 
can slip nudder sack up on wall plate. 
He very sure nobody search cabin any 
more. In morning he goin’ show every- 
body nudder sack gol’ gone from desk 
jus’ same. He dunno hisself where gol’ 
go from cache but he have to make big 
puzzle for save hisself. He t’ink some 
man takin’ gol’ all time from wall plate. 
When he can’t fine nutting he holler for 
police. I seein’ dem ol’ rat’s tooth marks 
on sack dem boss fine in Chinaman’s 
bunk first time I look, den I make medi- 
cine for ketch rat.” 

And that was that. 


Caribou at College 


The caribou in Mt. McKinley National 
Park, however, have already learned 
their immunity from the hunter and are 
much bolder than those encountered 
elsewhere, though they will bound away 
like rabbits when their curiosity is satis- 
hed or when they are frightened. I tried 
once in the Park to get close enough to 
take the picture of a cow and a small 
calf, but they trotted over a bench and 
were gone. A big bull ran across my trail 
and around to the windward where he 
spread out his hind legs and rearing back 
on his haunches made an ugly face at me 
as if to say, “Stay away from my cows.” 

There are times when the horns which 
seem so useless serve an unintentional 
tragic purpose. Two bulls engage in 
combat, rushing at one another with 
heads lowered and bouncing back from 
the impact of horns. Then by some un- 
accountable twist aided by the jar of 
the clash and springing of the prongs, 
the horns of the two beasts become locked 
and they are then the prey of wolves or 
are left to die in prolonged agony. The 
memento of sucha tragedy is inthe posses- 


(Continued from page 21) 


sion of the Alaska College, the horns being 
locked in such a manner that it would 
be impossible to pry them apart without 
breaking the prongs. The curving horns 
serve other purposes too. At Wonder 
Lake near Mt. McKinley a German 
woman has made the complete furnish- 
ings for her house, including artistic arm 
chairs and table legs, with caribou horns. 

An opportunity to make a study of the 
caribou 1s offered with greater advantage 
now than ever before. On the campus 
and in the laboratories of the Farthest 
North College, experiments will be carried 
on by the Bureau of Biological Survey in 
feeding and grazing, and most important 
of all perhaps in its ultimate results, 
an attempt will be made to cross-breed 
reindeer and caribou under controlled 
conditions. The hope is that an animal 
can be produced which will be - bigger 
and heavier than the reindeer and 
have enough of the latter’s domestic 
blood to be easily herded. Two of the 
caribou now on the campus were broken 
to lead in the manner of wild western 


broncos before their long journey from 
the lower Yukon where they were cap- 
tured in a reindeer herd. They fought 
terrifically and nobly but their spirits 
were sufficiently broken so that they 
followed amiably enough behind the sleds. 

Whether twenty-five years hence there 
will be vast herds of “rein-bou”’ grazing 
in the Interior it is not safe to speculate. 
But that there will be great numbers of 
reindeer thriving along the Alaska Rail- 
road and shipped out over it to the coast 
and the waiting markets of the States 
is not much matter of doubt. The con- 
gested grazing areas of the western Alas- 
kan coast are already being left by the 
more enterprising herders for the large 
unoccupied sections of the interior near 
to easy transportation. This move 1s 
being encouraged in every way by the 
government railway and by the experi- 
menters of the Biological Survey who 
have demonstrated the excellence of the 
feeding grounds and the desirability of 
the move. In the meantime the experi- 
ments at the College where the caribou 
and reindeer meet are well worth watching. 


Dark Island 


of pink and blue coral, and as a shoal 
of small fish scurried away in a flash of 
iridescent colors he saw the anchor of 
the whale-boat nestling among the weeds. 
He would have paid scant attention to 
the anchor, except for the fact that close 
beside it was the huge bulk of a giant 
clam. As a diver, Griff was particularly 
interested in giant clams—the Tridacna 
gigas—for he knew the terror of these 
sub-sea death-traps. Weighing close to 
four hundred pounds, the gargantuan 
bivalve lay with its fluted shells partly 
open, so that the slightest touch would 
spring its inter-locking jaws shut—a vise- 
like trap. Griff noted the location of this 
great mollusk near the anchor and made 
a mental note to give it a wide berth on 
his next descent. Then he felt Paitoto’s 
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warning signal and the life-line tautened. 
He closed his air-valve; his suit inflated 
and he rose slowly upward through the 
green, translucent, sun-shot water. 

As he hung over the gunwales of the 
whale-boat and unscrewed the face-glass 
of his copper helmet for a “blow,” he 
found Paitoto gesturing excitedly toward 
the brig, some fifty yards off. Turning, 
he beheld Joel Ransom standing at the rail 
and beside him the vision of a fair-haired 
mermaid in a very scant green swimming- 
suit. Griff blinked. It couldn’t be—but 
it was! She waved to him. He did not 
know, of course, that half an hour before 
Joan had been hauled fainting from the 
bay by Ransom, and that her story, upon 
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recovering consciousness on the Petrel’s 
deck, had been responsible for the danger 
signal that brought him up from the 
wreck. Seeing Ransom cup his hands as 
a megaphone, Griff unsnapped the helmet 
from his corselet, and Paitoto lifted it 
off carefully. 

“Come aboard,’ Ransom 
“something important to tell ye.” 

“Can’t,” Griff answered. ‘“‘T’ve got 
about two hours more work below.” 

He was determined not to allow his 
excitement upon seeing Joan to interfere 
with his duty. 

“Come aboard, I tell ye,’’ insisted 
Ransom. 

“You must!” Joan called. “‘It’s dange- 
rous for you to stay there.” 

Whereupon Ransom told him about 


shouted, 
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“Get the message through” 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE Sixties the “‘pony ex- 
press” carried the mail over 
mountains and Indian wilder- 
nesses from St. Joseph, Missouri, to 
San Francisco. The express riders and 
station keepers won undying fame for 
getting the message through, regard- 
less of hardship or danger. 

Today, in the city of Denver there is 
rising on the site of one of the old pony 
express corrals another splendid struc- 
ture dedicated to the service of modern 
message-bearing—the new headquarters 
building of one of the companies of the 
Bell System. In fact and in spirit, the 





Bell System is the lineal descen- 
dant of the pony express. 

It is this spirit of responsibility 
that causes operators to risk their lives 
by remaining at their switchboards in 
the face of fire, flood or other great 
danger. The same spirit calls linemen 
or repairmen to go out, even at the 
risk of their lives, to repair the lines in 
time of accident or storm. 

There are no instructions requiring 
Bell System employees to endanger their 
lives. It is the spirit of communication 
that bids them, 
through.” 


“Get the message 
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his leather coat, so that the automatic 
inside hung free. Voices now reached 
him from within—voices risen in anger or 
excitement. He maneuvered to the side 
window and leaning one hand against 
the log wall peered within. What he 
saw stiffened every cord and fiber of 
him. 

The fellow Perez stood in the center of 
the lighted room, his back to the window, 
his shoulders rising above the girl’s head 
as she faced him. He was gesticulating 
as he talked. Then Kingsley heard the 
girl’s voice risen: 

“_You’ve worked so long on_ this 
place that you think you belong. I have 
nothing for you, Perez, and it’s time you 
knew it.—Don’t whine either. You are 
all right as sheep herder around here as 
you used to be when Dad was alive. Be 
that as long as you will. I can treat any 
man as an equal.” 


SHIFTING of the scene now 

brought the Mexican’s face toward 
Kingsley. He was vainly trying to smirk, 
a sickly effort. His hat lay on the table, 
and he was circling about the girl with 
shoulders queerly hunched. Kingsley was 
held to the scene as if by some hypnosis 
—as if he were seeing a part of himself 
in the other’s alternate threats and 
obsecrations. 

“Why did you come back here tonight, 
Perez?” he heard the girl ask. “I hate 
spies!” 

“Por Dios, thees Americano!” came the 
answei. “What beezness he come here? 
Before he come, I, Perez, protect you!” 

Kingsley was quickened at her sharp 
reply. “I know a man when I see one. 
I am not a child, Perez. Go now. [’m 
sick of this.” 

There was a sharp Spanish oath, and 
suddenly Perez leaned across the table, 
desire and a stark, naked fear playing 
havoe with his shrunken features. His 
hand had seized the girl’s arm, then over 
her shoulder, Kingsley saw that the 
Mexican’s eye held him for an instant as 
he pressed close to the window. There 
was the flash and roar of a pistol that 
seemed to come from under the woman’s 
arm, and the window at his shoulder 
splintered about him. The shot had 
found him, but he scarce felt it in the 
heat of the moment. He darted from the 
window to the door and fired twice, side- 
stepping to avoid the figure that lurched 
toward him, as it sank to the floor, arms 
drooping over the threshold. He knelt 
quickly, but it was a dead body he turned 
over. / 

Kate Wardlaw’s eyes were on him as 
he rose. Her left sleeve was torn, her 
breast rose and fell swiftly, and he ima- 
gined a new depth in the glance of her 
wide horrified eyes. 

“What brought you back here?” 
asked. 

“T had to know what was what up 
here,” he said tensely. ‘This greaser 
was laying for me down the trail itl a 
knife—” 

“Well—?” 

“And I’m glad I did,’ he finished. 
“T’ll stand responsible for this.”’ 

“Close the door,” she ordered. 

He did so, lifting the body of Perez 
to the rough bench outside. The girl 
roused from a sort of spell that had come 


she 
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over her, and came to him. Then she 
saw his own blood-soaked shirt. 

“You're hit!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he said, not thinking, his eyes 
still searching her face. 

She felt his left shoulder. That part 
of his body seemed utterly lifeless. 

She brought water quickly and helped 
him off with his coat—the last something 
of a task. His jaw set with the pain. 
He watched only her after that, paying 
little attention to what she was doing. 

“You must get into bed,” she ordered, 
after a brief examination. He sat down. 
“No, Pll do very well for the present.” 
“Either you’ve got to go to a doctor or 
wait here till I get one.” 

“Let that pass for a minute. 
bound it up.” 

She stood beside him waiting obedi- 
ently, her mask broken down under 
frank concern. A queer gleam of joy 
came and went in his eyes. 

“T like it up here,” he said. “I'd like 
to play invalid around here for a couple 
of days, but there’s a lot of work waiting 
down below. I’ve got to make it back 
tonight. This thing—’’pointing to his 
left shoulder—‘‘will be hot and stiff to- 
morrow and I’d better be down where I 
can boss the job. But there’s one or two 
things I want to know before I go. What 
claim had this Mexican on you—any?” 

“He’s simply been on the place al- 
ways,” she said, “ever since Dad came 
to this country.” 

“And got to thinking he could take 
liberties with you,” he finished. 

Her eyes fired suddenly. ‘‘Ever since 
Dad died I’ve stood off men here,” she 
cried, her voice suddenly vibrant with an 
undercurrent of fierceness. ““Three years 
of it alone. Hardly a sight of an American 
face for months at a time—just miners 
and herders, Mexicans and Indians and 
breeds—all the hang-dog lot that comes 
to anchor along the border. I’ve felt 
neither white nor native the past year, 
more like a shadow without a meaning. 
You're the first white man I’ve talked to 
in months. Down in town I’m the sub- 
ject for men’s gossip—Oh, I’ve heard 
all about it, and so have you.” Her 
words had the rush of a cataract now. 
“Do you know what that means to a 
woman after a while?” 

“lve a pretty clear idea,” said Kingsley 
grimly. “It brings the catamount out 
of her until when the fellow finally comes 
along who'd do anything to dig her out 
of it all, she sends him packing with the 
rest.” 


You’ve 


HE shot went home, but he did 
not wait for her to answer. 

“IT had decided to take a run back 
north in a few days, but. now I’m going 
to stay,” he announced. “I think I know 
a lot more tonight about why I came 
down here.” He was talking straight into 
her eyes now. “Will you be afraid to 
stay alone here a few hours with that 
greaser lying on your doorstep?” 

SINOrs 

“Then [ll be moving on now, while 
I’ve got the juice. But I’ll not be long 
in getting back here.” 

On the way down to the valley Kingsley 
relived again and again the tableau in the 
cabin and the added promise it held 
forth. Already the aspect of things had 
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taken on a different color. Mining was 
certainly a different matter since supper- 
time, silver a side issue. And San Fran- 
cisco’s charm had suddenly lost its draw- 
ing power; he no longer yearned as usual 
for the Spring trip north. This hill 
country of the Agua Fria—nothing prettier 
in the world—desert and mountains all 
within a day’s ride. Still, he wouldn’t 
count on anything—not yet. 

A half hour later the silver-workings 
loomed up ahead—spectral black humps, 
and monstrous elbows in the blackness. 
He stabled his mount alone and made 
for the row of yellow gleams that marked 
the men’s quarters. 

A bit later, Morse, the camp turbulent, 
who bossed men and mules, was asking 
some queer questions at headquarters 
and receiving queerer answers. Kate 
Wardlaw’s name was mentioned casually, 
and it was Morse who brought it up. 
Kingsley caught a strange note in the 
other’s tone. The foreman was probing 
to get the possible relation between the 
girl and the bad shoulder, and getting 
no satisfaction. 


ne girl up on Tepulcos ford, eh? 
Sure, I know her,” he was saying. 
“Been up there myself.” 

Something besides the words caused 
Kingsley to dart a keen glance at the 
other. He couldn’t quite analyze the 
tone. Morse was putting on his coat to 
go out for Muldoon, the camp doctor, 
and taking his time about it. He emitted 
a hollow chuckle. It drew Kingsley’s 
attention particularly because Morse 
continued, to look away. The foreman 
paused a moment in the doorway, but 
his chief deigned no reply. 

While he was gone Kingsley sat on the 
edge of the cot thinking his way back 
to the cabin once more. His arm pained 
him mightily now, his senses were be- 
coming blurred—all but the memory of 
the cabin. All recent events were details 
in the light of that, and the tenure of the 
morrow’s work was galling—Then tramp- 
ing outside and Doc Muldoon’s rumble 
in the doorway. 

Muldoon was a stumpy individual who 
hid the greatest and kindest of hearts, 
like a shame, behind a gruff exterior. 

“Take off his shoes, will you?’ he 
asked. 

Kingsley saved Morse that. 

“Who dressed it??? growled Muldoon. 

“Friend of mine,” said Kingsley, 
lying back. 

“That girl up on Tepulcos ford. You 
know her—Wardlaw’s Kate,” Morse 
broke in irritably. His eyes were on 
Kingsley’s face. 

“Oh, yes—” said Muldoon. 

“Some mamasita that, all right. I 
ought to know.” Morse chuckled again. 
“Nothing like her in this country, I'll 
gamble on that.” His voice was rising. 

“So?” grunted Muldoon. 

The pain pulled Kingsley in for a 
moment. He turned his head and viewed 
for the first time the stumpy surgeon. 
Morse had talked without an audience— 
There was silence for many moments, 
Kingsley’s jaw set like a piece of desert 
bone while the doctor probed. 

“You're all right,” said Muldoon at last. 

“T know it.’ 


“You lost a lot of blood, but thav’ll do 
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( Children everywhere are making ) 


higher grades 


~ thanks to the help of this : 
health salt 





The easiest and safest way to prevent 
simple goiter is with Morton's lodized 
Salt. Made by one of America’s most 
reliable salt makers, each package con- 
tains exactly 2/100 of 1% of tasteless 
iodine .. . sufficient to make goiter 
virtually impossible but not enough to 
disturb the most delicate system. 


Formerly large numbers of children 
were deficient in their studies because 
of simple goiter. 


Now Morton’s Iodized Salt is protect- 

ing youngsters from this common cause 
of mental backwardness, thus enabling 
them to enjoy higher grades. 


When you realize that goiter threatens 2 
out of every 3 children of school age, the 
need for protection is obvious. So insidi- 


Join the multitude of mothers who are em- 
ploying this means of guarding against 
ous is this disease that it often exists even childhood’s greatest menace. Change at once 
though there is no noticeable fullness of to Morton’s Iodized Salt and use it on the table 


the neck. SS and in cooking. Morton Salt Co., Chicago. 
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you good. You're big as a church any- 
how—” 

No one answered the rumble of the 
doctor’s good night. Morse lit a cigarette 
and flung himself on his bunk. Kingsley 
lay staring up at the rafters, while the 
tension heightened. Finally Morse sat 
up with a creak of springs. 

“T say now, that girl didn’t shoot you. 
Who else was up there? I want to know.” 

Kingsley had no relish just now for 
this brand of questioning. He was in 
that blissful coma that comes after severe 
pain; besides, he had never liked the fore- 
man. Morse throve by hectoring men 
and mules; recklessness mingled with 
cowardice in the man to make of him a 
most dangerous type. 

“T stubbed my toe,” was all Kingsley 
grunted and turned on his side. 

Morse was rufHed. “It happened up 
in that cabin, didn’t it?—You know, [’ve 
an interest up there myself. I know what 
I’m asking. You’re a stranger there—I 
want to know what was 
tonight.” 

“I’m not a stranger any place—”’ 

“Maybe so. You’re boss around here 
and that’s all right—but up in that 
cabin—-that’s different. Let’s under- 
stand that now—”’ 

‘*Blow out the light when you're through. 
I’m going to sleep.’ 

“Pm going to get this straight, you 
know. ‘This is your first trip up there. 
Maybe you'll take a fool’s tip and cut 
loose from now on.” 

Morse did blow out the light then, but 
before his bunk had ceased creaking, 
Kingsley was on his feet. Sleep was gone 
from him now; the lamp-lit picture in the 
cabin hopelessly diffused. All that the 
foreman had said now whipped across 
his mind with flashes of heat, arranging 
itself into a pattern that brought every 
faculty of his active fancy into play. 
Morse, he now vaguely recalled, had been 
somehow connected with Kate Wardlaw’s 
name in camp gossip. He relit the lamp. 
Morse was peeling off his shirt as the boss 
approached the cot. 

For perhaps sixty seconds there was 
silence, while the two men’s eyes encoun- 
tered across the lamp-lit space. Finally 
the boss spoke in a cold level voice. 

“Guess I’d better make a night of it 
—Morse, you’ ve been doing a lot of talk- 
ing. Now it’s up to you to prove a few 
things. Cet into that shirt again.” 

“What’s the game, Kingsley?” 

The other was still seeing things dif- 
ferently, and these things came so hot 
that he forgot to mind. Kingsley’s 
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‘pulled off 


good arm shot out and tightened on the 
crook of Morse’s elbow, jerking him to 
his feet. 

Conflict lasted only a moment between 
them. Kingsley’s face was thrust for- 
ward, set and terrible. For a moment he 
seemed studying the eyes that flashed 
defiance at him. 

“lm going to find that out tonight, 
Morse,” he said. ‘‘We’re going to make 
a little call together, you and I. Get into 
your boots, too, if you want ’em.” 

“Kingsley, you fool!” cried the other 
ee “°Tisn’t you I want trouble 
with! Do you hear?—You’re crazy— 

“Maybe I am. I’m going to find out 
about that, too, before I’m an hour older. 
Pronto!” 

Ten minutes later the two were footing 
it up the trail to the hill cabin. Some 
silent tension about his chief that he had 
never contacted before, kept Morse obedi- 
ently inthe path. Neither spoke as they 
climbed, but the eyes of the foreman turned 
often to Kingsley’s face. The boss’ lips 
were drawn tight and the knotted jaw 
muscles stood out. Perhaps, after all, that 
youth of his had been an illusion. Per- 
haps he was nearer forty than thirty. 

There was no light in the cabin when 
they came up. A lop-sided segment of 
moon showed above the tree-tops. Morse’s 
eyes showed white and suspicious in the 
faint light. 

At the doorstep he jerked back with a 
startled oath. Kingsley had almost 
forgotten Perez; now his long upper lip 
twitched with a smile. 

“For God’s sake, what’s wrong up 
here?” the foreman cried hoarsely, peer- 
ing downward. The last of his assurance 
had left him. 

“Why, that’s Perez, the Mexican,’ 
said Kingsley softly. ‘He used to call 
here, too.” 

He moved to the steps and called out, 
as one having full authority. After a 
minute the door opened partly. Within, 
a fire burned low—yjust a thin red pile of 
embers, but the girl was still fully dressed. 
She brought a lamp and held it high. 
Kingsley heard her gasp slightly as she 
made them out, but all utterance seemed 
fro: en behind her lips. 

He stood aside for Morse to enter, 
then followed. 

Kate Wardlaw’s face was pale, her 
eyes wide and dark from strain. The 
events of the night were beginning to 
tell, and Kingsley saw her for the first 
time as wholly feminine, and _ calling. 

He turned to her. ‘Miss Wardlaw— 
Kate, this is Mr. Morse from down in 
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camp,” he said. ‘‘Morse and I got into 
a little argument tonight. He intimated 
in my hearing that you had an interest 
in him. Now what do you suppose he 
means?” 

Casually, the boss folded his arms so 
that one hand lay within a few inches of 
a bulge that showed beneath his leather 
coat. For a minute an ominous balance 
was held. Morse shifted his feet. A 
queer gleam came into the girl’s fighting 
eyes, as they passed from one to the other 
of the two and came to rest on Kingsley. 

“Did he bring up your mail or some- 
thing?” Kingsley drawled. ‘Or maybe 
he helped Perez with the sheep?” 

Danger and mockery that lurked in 
the soft spoken words. Morse licked dry 
lips, tried to assert himself and failed. 
A moment longer Kingsley held him, 
still studying the face of the girl. Then 
his abrupt smile. 

“T guess there’s been a mistake after 
all,’ he said. “You don’t need to say 
anything, Kate. If a man hasn’t got the 
stuff to be game with, a woman’s got to 
show it out.” 

He turned to Morse. 

“T won’t need you any more tonight,” 
he said. ‘I see |] was wrong. Come to 
think of it I don’t know that I need your 
kind of liar any more at all.” 

He stood aside at the door for Morse 
to pass through. 

‘The tension in the cabin broken, 
Kingsley stood looking down at the new 
light that glowed on Kate Wardlaw’s 
face. He had become suddenly diffident 
like a boy. 

“Te was terrible,” he said at last, “‘to 
put you through a thing like that. I 
was sure from the start, but I had to 
know—Can you forgive it?” 

“Forgive?” Her laugh was a bit un- 
certain, and a mist had come to her eyes. 
“Why, couldn’t you see? I liked you— 
knew you from the first, but I—I had to 
know, too. I had to know you weren’t 
playing like all the others. Tonight has 
proved that—” 

She had moved close and stood beside 
him. ‘Tonight, you’ve shown me— 
the kind of love—a girl dreams of and 
never finds—” 

Her voice was dangerously near to 
breaking, for it had been long since Kate 
Wardlaw had been moved to softness or 
confession. Kingsley went to his feet, 





and then quite suddenly and unexpectedly 
she was crying in his arms like a little girl. 
“Oh, Mart. Kingsley —please don’t go 
’way—ever 
through sobs. 


she breathed, 


again—” 
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Speaking 
of Books 


(Continued from page 8) 


lating library, as tastes and pocketbooks 
dictate. Gwen an inkling that So-and- 
So’s new book is written around your home 
town, it’s odds-on that you'll read it, if 
only to see if you or any of your frie ands 
are, by chance, drawn (or caricatured) by 
the novelist. Good or bad, such a novel is 
always sure of its local audience, whatever 
success it may otherwise attain. 

Lola Jean Simpson’s “Back Fire” 
(Macmillan, $2.50), will draw its public 
in certain cities and towns of California 
for this reason alone, then, no matter what 
it may do elsewhere. It 1s neither alto- 
gether good nor entirely bad. A first 
novel, it evidences the weaknesses in- 
herent in its author’s newness to the busi- 
ness of fiction writing. On the other hand 
it is clear that the author’s mind 1s a 
mature one; her theme is one which justifies 
a writer in building a story around it and 
her development of that theme is sound 
and logically pursued 

Miss Simpson’s setting is Oakleyville, 
easily identified as Woodland, California. 
Her heroine, Marais Preston, pitches 
camp in Berkeley and San Francisco be- 
fore the book reaches page 399. There are 
thus at least three cities or towns which 
may be presumed to possess a proprietary 
interest in “Back Fire”; whether readers 
in these places will find the author’s back- 
ground adequate, her characterizations 
reasonably well done remains, of course, to 
be seen. 


HE story concerns the effort of 
Marais to be free. Unlike the pro- 
tagonist of Mateel Howe Farnham’s “Re- 
bellion,” Marais doesn’t quite know what 
she wants in the way of freedom, but since 
most of us don’t know that either, there 
can be no quarrel with Miss Simpson on 
that score. As Marais grows up within 
the confines of her small town, her urge 
for freedom is intensified and eventually 
she leaves to seek it, permitting Dan, her 
sweetheart, to build his bridges in Peru or 
wherever else he likes, so that he doesn’t 
interfere with her effort to discover what 
she wants. In Berkeley she finds what 
she is sure she has been looking for; Miss 
Simpson makes this clear at the end of 
Chapter 2, Part 3. ‘Work, friends, her 
life to make as she pleased—that was 
freedom!” In the categorical arrange- 
ment just quoted you will perceive the 
author’s earnestness. Work comes first. 
Never fear that you will be irritated by 
modern loose living in this story, at least 
as far as Marais is concerned. Creamed 
shrimps at six-thirty in the evening with 
the best beau in an apron to wash the 
dishes—this is the extent of Marais’ 
bohemianism and a good thing, too! 
Marais does, however, play with the 
idea of further freedom; just how far it 
should extend isn’t made precisely clear. 
At any rate her best friend furnishes the 
necessary horrible example of the lengths 
to which undisciplined love may carry a 
really nice girl, and in Part 4 Marais 
swings back to the arms of Dan and all is 
well with the reservation that even though 
(Continued on page So) 
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HOTPOINT’S 


Phantom Maid 


Let Her Do Your Cooking 


ile MODERN kitchen range is 
the Hotpoint Super-Automatic 
Electric. Women everywhere are find- 
ing “‘it’s like having a maid at no cost.” 


You can put a complete meal in the 
oven, in ten seconds set the automatic 
electric timer and heat control; then 
go shopping, out with the children or 
away for an afternoon of recreation. 


While you are gone the oven turns 
itself on at the right time, maintains 
the correct temperature, turns itself off 
when through and keepsthe meal warm 
until served. No watching, no constant 


Horpoint Ranges are sold by Electric Light Companies in 
various parts of the country, practically all giving special, 
low cooking costs. As soonas a// electric companies can 
take care of the demand, this great new convenience will 
be made available everywhere. Ask your local company if 
they can supply electric range service; or write us for lit- 


erature on Hotpoint electric cookery. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


155 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco Calif. 


Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario. Calif. 


Branches and Factory Service Stations in Principal Cities 
Ltd., Toronto pee 


In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., 


supervision—but scientifically accurate 
automatic cooking that produces the 
most perfect, delectable food you 
ever ate. 


Hotpoint electric cookery saves 
time in other ways, too. It is abso- 
lutely clean. Your cooking utensils, 
the walls, curtains and ceiling stay 
clean, fresh and new— for there is no 
soot. The range itself is 
kept as clean as a china plate. 


And hundreds of thousands of 
Hotpoint owners will testify that 
Hotpoint electric cooking is FAST 
and economical. 








7 
Be Fair to Yourself 


Before deciding on any range 
for your new home, or your 
old home, investigate the 
Hotpoint Super - Automatic 

Electric Range. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOUSEHOLD 
ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES AND ELECTRIC RANGES 
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Sky Draperies 


: 
Cloudbanks Are 
Chests of 


Wealth for 


Scenic 
Shoppers 


tn Golden Sunsets 


and Silvery 


Moonlight 


HOPPERS in 
western travel 
find dreamy 
delight in fol- 
lowing the sil- 
very thread of romance 
through low-lying 
clouds in the heights! 

In the sunset glow 
these lacy draperies re- 
flect hidden wealth 
over the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Sierra 
from Colorado to Cali- 
fornia, where the pros- 
pector’s torch 
often become a modern 
Aladdin’s lamp of 
magic! 

Shopping in_ cloud 
effects Is nothing new, 
but an inspiration in 
celestial worship most 
eagerly sought and ap- 
preciated today by the 
hosts of nature 
derers. Traveling to 
dizzy heights need not 
be undertaken to enjoy 
this changing study of 
delicately woven mists 
against a sky of tur- 
quoise blue. There is 
enchantment in admir- 
ing from a_ distance 
these necklaces of white 
encircling a high peak. For admiration, 
after all, is coin of the realm for the in- 
vestor in a golden sunset. 

But you must take clouds when you can 
find them, for the fluffy formations tarry 
not for the wanderer. Like white-masted 
ships of hope they come from nowhere and 


has so 


Wan- 
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Colorado clouds, ty pijles the cowooy 


ter Statue in 


go sailing away into azure space before 
the celestial shopping tour,is half com- 
pleted! 

True, lacy mists everywhere drape the 
blue vault of heaven. If that be true, why 
travel? : 

Perhaps it is because clouds still have 
silver linings. Maybe it is the lure of 
catching up with a golden sunset carried 








Denver’ s Civt 
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captive by flaming clouds to fill the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. Whatever 
the reason, the wanderer is discerning in 
his travel tastes. And for those who travel 
to the “roof of the world,” atop the rocky 
ridge of the gabled Colorado Rockies, 
there is a bit of music, akin perhaps, to 
MAG 
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1c Center, against a background of 
factor in the upbuilding of the West 
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celestial vespers. En- 
chanting music re- 
sounds on the eardrum 
as lilting gales sweep 
through a_ treasured 
pine, lonely but not 
disheartened—the 
wind harp of the 
Rockies! 

Cloud banks rolling 
over the briny Pacific 
toward the mainland 
have their counterpart 
in the crested peaks of 


the Continental Di- 
vide. In fact, these 
dome-shaped, __ fleecy 


fleets of mist are often 
borne by ocean winds 
over the serrated ridges 
of the Sierra toward 
the Rocky Mountains. 
They may be the same 
clouds, but the Parrish 
blue over the ocean’s 
expanse is not just ex- 
actly the color setting 
that is found in the 
turquoise skies of Colo- 
rado. 


LOUDS! They’re 
everywhere, yet 
nowhere! 

But there are times 
when the © parallel 
ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains resemble 
another ocean whose 
crested heights, in their 
hxedness, bring re- 
minder of gigantic 
breakers, while billowy, mist-filled troughs 
are marked in the valleys between. 

Two oceans, then—one the rolling, 
bounding main and the other, dreamily 
immobile. Ocean storm clouds, threaten- 
ing, sweep the beach in a gale and after 
drenching the earth lift their fluffy heads 













? 


to form a roseate halo for the setting sun 


| Bp pinnaciee reaches. 


gain, under the spell of lightning’s 


fiery fingers, massed thunder clouds bear 


the bountiful bowl of glistening rain drops 
to quench the thirst of a parched earth. 

The Navajo, tending his flock of sheep 
in the face of the dark formation blacken- 
ing the sky, shrinks not in fear at the on- 
coming clouds, but sees in them an answer 
to his prayer to the tribal Rain-god. 

Breathes there a human who hasn't 
wished for a magic wand to carry him be- 
hind the purple draperies of a cloud 
fringed sunset? 

The Ute Indians did, and cloud mists 
rising from what is now Lookout Moun- 
tain, in Denver’s system of mountain 
parks, were traced by the Utes through 
tribal soothsayers to the Milky Way in 
the heavens. The assurance of being 
spirited to the Happy Hunting Ground 
when great danger beset them made the 
illusion wondrous in anticipation for Ute 
tribesmen. 

Broad scenic highways in these same 
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foothills today are but the widened trails 
of the moccasined Ute of bygone days. 
There is legendary lore for all, and imagi- 
nation runs riot in the tree-templed hills 
where the redskin once was monarch of all 
he surveyed. 

Sometimes the journey to this crested 
cloudland calls for a rushing train or a 
chugging motor car that speeds onward 
and upward in an ambition to outdistance 
the deepening shadows at the close of day; 
fairy-like to carry its dreamers into the 
heart of the golden sunset before the great 
disk slips behind the western horizon. 

Is the wish charm of the redskin still 
potent? 

If romance spirits you away to Nature’s 
ecstatic domain, as it did the Indian, then 
you will realize that the magic star-dust 
trail leading to cloudland is a celestial 
shopping tour of exquisite delight. 

Captivated, you drift lingeringly back 
to earth. The portals of night are drawn 
and the fading afterglow of twilight gives 
way to silvery moonlight as memory wist- 
fully holds the charm of a wish come true! 


De-bunking Banking 


(Continued from page 15) 


Qualified experts, recording almost 
daily during the last three months the 
spectacular forging ahead of Bancitaly 
group interests and commenting on their 
technical features, have made the invest- 
ing or the saving public familiar with the 
financial side of this popular movement. 
Its more intimate, human side has aroused 
less notice. 

Much of this phase is obvious. Many 
times in the month of December I stood at 
the entrance of Number 1 Powell Street 
and watched the trafhic of depositors al- 
most blocking ingress and egress. Diago- 
nally across the street the doors of the 
Emporium, San Francisco’s largest de- 


* partment store, yawned open for holiday 


purchasing crowds, but the human cur- 
rents in and out of the people’s bank set as 
strongly and—here is the point—as joy- 
fully. The expressions on their faces were 
those, not of the scared venturers of other 
days into the cold penetralia of barricaded 
money, but of people, men, women and 
children, intent on shopping, buying, do- 
ing something familiarly pleasant! Inside 
the building the same impression pre- 
vailed, crowds surging around counters as 
on a bargain day across the street, and 
overflowing the two capacious elevators 
onto the stairways. 

But to me, charged as I was with some- 
thing more than cursory interest, even 
more impressive than its clientele was the 
personnel of the bank at work. ‘The 
“nerve-center” on the second floor 
hummed like a beehive while it swarmed 
like an ant-hill. But nobody seemed ex- 
cited, nobody was engaged in being impor- 
tant, nobody bumped into anybody else, 
trod on any one else’s toes. Just as unpro- 
tected as “A. P.” down at 550 Mont- 
gomery, his successor as chief executive of 
the Bank, the various directors, vice- 
presidents, department chiefs, cheek by 
jowl with stenographers and dictaphones, 
were unexcitedly heading for “‘one billion 
dollars of deposits by ‘A. P.’s’ birthday, 
May 6, 1930,” the announced objective of 


the Bank’s army of 5000 employees 
throughout the state. When a telephone 
ring came to an empty desk, the nearest 
man reached over and answered it—al- 
most every desk on that floor is within 
arm’s reach of its neighbors—and an- 
swered it politely and adequately. Every 
one seemed primarily engaged in stop- 
ping, instead of passing, the buck and 
there and then doing something definite 
about it. 

With the eagle face of an aviator, the 
calm utterance and instant adaptation to 
unpremeditated happenings that comes 
from habitual objectivity, Mr. James A. 
Bacigalupi, President of the Bank of 
Italy, takes his chance out in the open 
with the rest. 

“None of us can afford a secretary,” he 
explains, “because we want to keep lines 
of approach at all times as clear, direct, 
and simple as it is humanly possible to 
make them.” 

On the wall of his nook, the wide-open, 
alcoved corner which represents the near- 
est approach to an office in the building, 
hangs an illuminated parchment, at once a 
tribute to the founder and a cross-section 
of his organization, “Dedicated to our 
President, on the occasion of the formal 
opening of the Bank’s new Head Office (in 
June, 1921) by the directors, officers and 
employees, with a pledge of continued 
loyalty, and assurances of highest 
esteem.” 

Mr. Bacigalupi himself translated the 
original Italian of this testimonial into 
English words of which he is a master 
architect: 


“Actuated by high and unselfish mo- 
tives; convinced of the feasibility, sound- 
ness and the incalculable public benefit of 
a state-wide branch banking system, here- 
tofore untried in the United States of 
America, A. P. Giannini, a true Ameri- 
can and a true Californian, gifted with 
marvelous vision, founded the Bank of 
Italy, and by rare wisdom, square deal- 
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ing, indomitable pluck and untiring 

energy, made possible its present great- 

ness.” 

This document—‘‘wisdom, square-deal- 
ing, pluck and untiring energy” —expresses 
the creed of those five thousand stock- 
holders in Giannini’s enterprises who are 
actively engaged with him in their con- 
struction and maintenance. Even more 
explicit, however, is the typical expression 
of one from among the remaining seventy- 
odd thousands of Californians who have 


De-bunking Banking: 





invested their faith in him with their 
money in his investment securities and 
are benefiting accordingly. I quote verba- 
tim the last paragraph of a Fresno stock- 
holder’s letter to “A. P.”’ which adds at 
Christmas time, with especial propriety, 
something more to this American creed: 
“T am happy to note the fundamental 
principle upon which you have builded. 
You have largely forgotten self in a desire 
to serve. You remember the Master of 
Men said, ‘He that would be greatest 


George Marvin 


among you, let him be a servant.’ This is 
literally true. The greatest of men, if you 
will read the pages of history, are those 
who have lived to serve. So this is with 
your own good self. In a sincere desire to 
serve others, you have been led along wise 
and prudent lines in developing banking 
methods which shall prove a blessing to 
untold multitudes and in this service you 
are showing not only that you possess 
genius, but greatness, in the true and 
highest sense.” 





What’s Wrong with the Movies 


does not like the script; the writer doesn’t 
like it. Changes are constantly made. 
Early scenes are discarded, new ones are 


substituted. Often the entire story 1s 
made over. Big scenes made on massive 


sets costing many thousands of dollars are 
put aside, not used at all, because they do 
not fit into the new version of the story. 
And all the while salaries and overhead 
continue to pile up until the picture when 
finally released has charged against it two 
and three times its legitimate cost. 

That’s the huddle system as borrowed 
by the movies from the gridiron. 

You don’t believe it? Here is the latest 
result of the system, as related proudly to 
the entire world by the publicity depart- 
ment of the Joseph M. Schenck Motion 
Picture Enterprises. 

The Feature Productions, Inc., of the 
United Artist studios last summer decided 
to outdo the Volga Boatman with a super- 
feature based on the Russian revolution 
and starring John Barrymore, the play 
to be called Tempest. I don’t know who 
wrote it; the publicity department never 
mentioned the writer's name except to 
deny that Shakespeare was guilty. John 
W. Considine, president of Feature Pro- 
ductions, hired one Slav Tourjansky to 
direct the production, hired an expensive 
supporting cast, hired a genuine Russian 
orchestra and a genuine Russian band to 
supply the players with genuine Russian 
melodies and authentic Russian emotions 
during the making of the picture and hired 
Camilla Horn, a young German UFA 
star, to play the feminine lead. The entire 
enormously expensive machinery was 
ready to start in September when it was 
discovered that Camilla was contract- 
bound in Berlin. So Vera Veronina took 
her place and shooting began. Vera, so 
the publicity department says, got sick 
and Dorothy Sebastian was borrowed 
from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to play the 
role. 

For three months the Russian orchestra 
and the Russian band played on the expen- 
sive sets, the huge salary roll and the 
grinning overhead waltzed merrily over 
traveling dance floors while the pre-war 
Russian aristocracy consumed post-war 
champagne and orgied its way to destruc- 
tion. Then, in December, something 
happened. Maybe Slav Tourjansky, the 
director, hadn’t spent enough money. 
Anyway, he put down his megaphone and 
Sam Taylor took it up. Dorothy Sebas- 
tian went back to Metro without finishing 
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the picture. Camilla arrived from Berlin 
at last and it became necessary to retake 
every scene in which Miss Sebastian had 
been appearing for three months. 

While all this was going on, the new 
director, the producer and the star de- 
cided that, after all, the story was weak 
and needed strengthening. So they hud- 
dled and made “radical changes,” accord- 
ing to the publicity department, changes 
that would require the construction of 
many more sets. 

This Tempest story as told by the 
United Artist publicity department 1s 
only one of endless similar instances. Sit 
down with any group of active motion- 
picture people in Hollywood and they will 
tell you stories of muddle-headed waste, of 
silly extravagance by the hour. They will 
tell you how the script of Old Ironsides 
was “huddled” almost to death, causing 
endless delays, enormously expensive 
changes and ruining the box-office value 
of an otherwise splendid production. 
They will tell you of pictures made at a 
cost of hundreds of thousands and put on 
the shelf because they were too poor to be 
released. They will tell you that Pola 
Negri twiddled her thumbs and drew 
almost $200,000 in salary while waiting 
for the producers to get ready to shoot 
Hotel Imperial. The picture itself, once it 
was started, cost only $180,000 to make, 
but the salary paid the star for doing 
nothing during the incubation period 
more than doubled the expense charged 
against it. They will tell you that almost 
the same thing happened in the making of 
Anna Karenina, more than half of the 
ultimate cost of around $400,000 being 
chargeable to false starts, to delays, to 
the scrapping of portions of the picture 
started with insufficient preparation. 


F you sit with them long enough, these 

motion-picture people will discuss the 
salaries, commissions, bonuses and other 
perquisites paid the men responsible for 
the expensive blunders. They will men- 
tion the salary of $150,000 of this execu- 
tive, the $800,000 contract of that one, 
the thousand-a-week compensation going 
to this nephew, the $25,000 a year paid 
that favorite, the colossal overhead 
resulting from this topheavy over-organ- 
ization and the astonishing sums charged 
as its proportion of the overhead cost 
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against every picture even before the 
first sequence has been shot. 

If you know these motion-picture 
people well enough, they will lower their 
voices and begin to cite examples of the 
manner in which just plain unvarnished 
and untinted graft adds to the cost of 
pictures now and then, how a certain 
director could not get the right effect with 
the usual make-believe gates, but had to 
have a pair made of wrought iron at a 
cost of $5000, how the gate scene was shot 
at the entrance to his estate and how the 
decision was made to leave the gates in 
place because it would be too expensive to 
remove them. 

And when these screen people warm up, 
when they discuss studio politics, studio 
disorganization, studio spirit, the observer 
begins to realize why so many poor pic- 
tures are turned out at such high cost by 
Hollywood. They will assure you that 
the most popular indoor studio sport con- 
sists of efforts to snatch the greatest pos- 
sible amount of credit for the pictures 
made a success by the public and to pass 
the buck for the failure of the numerous 
flops with the greatest speed and celerity. 
Next in popularity, they relate, is the 
chess game by which the players hope to 
move close to someone high in command 
and firmly anchored in the organization, 
for the speed with which heads are lopped 
off in movie land and the umbilical cord 
to the studio pay roll is severed keeps the 
entire staff in a state of constant dread 
and apprehension. Salaries are generous— 
more than generous in movie land, com- 
pared with compensation paid in other 
lines, but the hold on the large pay check 
is so precarious that the maneuvering to 
dodge the ax absorbs an unduly large 
part of the receiver’s time and attention. 

That’s not a pretty picture of condi- 
tions in the producing end of the country’s 
fourth largest industry. It shows dis- 
organization, waste, extravagance, down- 
right stupidity illuminated or made 
blacker now and then by flashes of bril- 
liancy; uncertainty, blind groping, slavish 
imitation, unscrupulousness, low ethical 
standards and a total lack of a sense of 
responsibility. All of which raises the 
question: Why should the production of 
motion pictures be in such a mess? 

Some years ago the editor of a motion 
picture magazine, asking a similar ques- 
tion, wrote this answer: “A stream can 
never rise higher than its source.”’ 

The effectiveness of an army depends 
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on the quality of its leaders. The men at 
the head of a business set the pace, give 
the tone, create the atmosphere in which 
every member of the organization moves. 

The motion picture business is no ex- 
ception. It reflects the mentality, the 
character, the thought processes, the cul- 
ture and the aspirations of its leaders, of 
the men who are in control and who have 
the final say. 

In a preceding article we have followed 
the career of the movies from their birth 
in the laboratory of Thomas Edison, 
through the peep show, the penny arcade 
and thenicklelodeon period to their present 
condition. We have seen most of the 
present-day leaders drift into the business 
almost by accident during the penny- 
arcade and nickelodeon era, abandoning 
humble occupations to ride swiftly into 
wealth and power on the back of the con- 
stantly growing American film industry. 

The leadership of the film industry has 
not materially changed in almost twenty 
years. The pioneers are still in control, 
but their attitude has changed. Fifteen 
and twenty years ago the movies to them 
were primarily a_new business 
in which gobs of easy money 
could be made with little or no 
capital. Today they have de- 
veloped what the psychoanalysts 
call a complex. Today the men 
in control of motion pictures are 
befuddled; they do not know 
whether the motion picture is a 
commercial enterprise or a 
creative art. To the actors, 
directors and writers in their 
employ they assert that only 
they, the business men, are 
qualified to manage the making 
of movies as a commercial en- 
terprise; to the public they 
maintain that the motion pic- 
tue is a creative art and cannot 
be produced by ordinary busi- 
nessmen using ordinary commer- 
cial methods, that waste and extravagance 
are the inevitable by-product of creative 
effort. Because of this complex, because 
the men at the head have come to believe 
that they combine in themselves both the 
ability to guide creative art and the bus- 
iness judgment necessary for the exploita- 
tion of motion pictures, the industry is in 
its present turmoil. 


T isa historical fact that American 

motion pictures passed out of the 
chrysalis stage of crude one and two-reel 
“melodrammers’’ or pie-throwing comedies 
for nickelodeon audiences in spite of and 
against the opposition of the men who 
were in control then, who are in control 
now. European producers set the pace 
and broke the ice fifteen years ago when 
a French studio turned out the feature 
film Queen Elizabeth with Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Lou Tellegen while Italy cre- 
ated Quo Vadis, the great film spectacle 
that did an enormous road-show business 
in the United States and became the 
model for the later efforts of American 
producers. But the nickelodeon-minded 
American magnates, coining gold out of 
nickel, lacked vision. When George 
bean Tucker, young director of one- 
reelers on the Universal lot, desired to 
make a seven-reel film based on the white- 
slave report of the Chicago Vice Com- 
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mission, Carl Laemmle, head of the con- 
cern, turned him down impatiently. 
Nevertheless Tucker decided to go ahead. 
Conspiring with three other young Uni- 
versal directors, Herbert Brenon, King 
Baggot and Robert Daly, the Universal’s 
film editor, Jack Cohn, making the fifth 
member of the conspiracy, Tucker pro- 
ceeded to make the picture on the sly, a 
scene at a time, the five men agreeing to 
share the expense in case the film should 
be a failure. 


HE completed picture did not in- 
terest Laemmle, except that he 
roared about the huge expense—five thou- 
sand seven hundred dollars! Jack Cohn 
had to drag him to a second private show- 
ing before he would sponsor it and intro- 
duce the waif to his board of directors. 
Tucker’s Folly, they called it—yet it 
produced a gross revenue of $450,000! 
Nor did D. W. Griffith have a better 
reception when the idea of The Birth of a 
Nation sprouted in his mind. The estab- 
lished producers gave him the cold shoul- 
der. He was compelled to finance the 


Ephemera 


By Mary CHADBOURNE Brown 


Since, willy-nilly, you and I must go 
Divided ways, 

Lacking for aye what tenderness we know 
These days, 


Then this at least be ours: never to meet, 
Lest either see 

The other changed by time and made less sweet 
Than memory. 


enterprise out of his own resources, bor- 
rowing the necessary money from friends, 
acquaintances and their friends, paying 
Julian Pete commissions to anyone who 
could scare up a loan for him. 

The financial success of the Griffith 
picture—after twelve years it is still being 
reissued, still producing income—at last 
demonstrated to the business men con- 
trolling the film industry that their one- 
reel revenue was small change compared 
with the mint they could tap “by spending 
more money and producing features. So 
they took the leap, hesitant at first, 
enthusiastically later, and encountered a 
public response that doubled and trebled 
their millions. 

Almost every stride forward in the 
motion picture field, almost every im- 
provement, innovation, new idea _ has 
originated in the ranks, among the direc- 
tors, writers, editors and film cutters, and 
almost invariably it has encountered the 
hostility and opposition of the men in con- 
trol—until through actual trial it had 
demonstrated that it brought more dollars 
to the box office. Then, tragically, the 
magnates appropriated the new and suc- 
cessful idea as their very own, imagined 
that their discernment was the principal 
cause of the success, ordered more bril- 
liant spotlights and larger-size hats and 
listened contentedly to the crescendo of 
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the yes-men’s mixed chorus in four voices: 

And so the magnates, because of too 
much easy money and adulation that — 
came to them almost automatically during § 
the period of constant expansion while the 
European film industry was down and out & 
during the ten war and post-war years, 
came to believe that only they held the 
magic keys to glory, that only they knew 
what the public wanted. The result is the 
constant procession of silly, ostentatious, 
stupid, illogical, oversexed and under- 
clothed pictures palpitating across the 
screens of the world, faithfully reflecting 
the mental processes of the producers, 
their distorted views of life and human 
values, their idea of the public taste. 

Yet deep down, behind the gilded front 
of positive assurance as to their artistic 
discernment, their knowledge of what the 
public wants, their ability as business 
men, the magnates are tortured by con- 
stant doubt and uncertainty. They do 
not trust their own judgment, after all. 
They are afraid to hew their own path. 
They prefer to follow the other fellow’s 
lead if it is successful, to imitate closely 
and expensively every box-office 
hit produced boldly by some- 
body else. 

After The Big Parade had 
demonstrated its pulling power, 
war pictures by the dozen came 
from the Hollywood studios. 
When H. O. Davis and Jane 
Murphine had demonstrated the 
profits in The Silent Call, first 
and best of the dog pictures, its 
success produced an epidemic of 
pictures featuring bow-wows 
doing impossible stunts. Humor- 
esque, am inexpensive picture 
telling a simple human story 
effectively, was followed imme- 
diately by The Good Provider 
built sumptuously and expen- 
sively around the same theme, 
only to fall flat. Because Under- 
world surprised the producers by its unex- 
pected pulling power—they hadn’t spent 
much money on it, therefore the picture 
couldn’t be particularly good—an epi- 
demic of inane crook plays has struck the 
screen. College pictures, flapper pic- 
tures, period pictures, they all come in 
waves because a good story well portrayed 
happened to have a certain background. 
This imitative trait, of course, is shared 
by all industry and commercial art, but 
nowhere else has it been carried to the 
same extreme as in the movies. 


HAT inner doubt, the feeling of 

uncertainty behind the bold gilded 
front of the industry’s old-time leaders, 
communicates itself all the way down the 
line in the studios, adds to the chaos and 
increases the confusion, causes costs to 
mount still more and quality of the out- 
put to go down. 

The source of the movies’ deterioration, 
the cause of the trouble that’s ahead of 
them lies in the belief of the industry’s 
leaders that money is everything, will buy 
everything, that possession of large quan- 
tities of coin is conclusive proof of the 
owner’s superiority and that the lack of 
millions positively demonstrates inferi- 
ority. Asa result of this belief the making 
of good motion pictures, a difficult task 
requiring the wholehearted cooperation of 
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several creative minds, is made almost 
impossible because the owners of the 
millions won’t allow the creative minds to 
function. 

Some time ago the Paramount studio 
engaged Ben Hecht, the Chicago writer 
whose creative ability has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated, to produce six 
scripts. He wrote Underworld. Under 
loseph von Sternberg’s able direction it 
was turned into a picture which, con- 
sidering its low cost and great pulling 
power, will probably make greater profits 
than any other of Paramount’s 1927 
releases. After the first story Ben Hecht 
quit. It was quite openly stated that the 
writer shook the dust of Hollywood off his 
shoes because he was utterly and wholly 
disgusted with the studio atmosphere and 
the studio methods. When Paramount 
denied that Hecht had asked for the can- 
cellation of his contract, the author of 
Underworld, then in Europe, cabled this 
statement to the New York Telegram: 


rl BROKE my contract with Famous 
Players five months ago, informing 
them in a quavering but determined voice 
to take back their gold which consisted 
of sixty thousand dollars in cash and a 
bronze plaque with Mr. Zukor’s picture 
on it to hang in my study. [I still pale at 
the memory of this fantastic gesture. 
Sixty thousand dollars is more money 
than I have ever seen and I am not pru- 
dish, but whenever I think upon the 
complicated and dreary stupidity of the 
seraglio I fled, I feel, egad, that my sacri- 
fice was a bargain.” 

Fora year now the storm cloud of adver- 
sity has been growing ever more threat- 
ening in film land. Theater owners were 
the first to feel the chilly blast. Despite 
expensive jazz orchestras and numerous 
vaudeville acts the public, unable to find 
what it wanted, good screen entertain- 
ment at reasonable prices, stayed home 
and turned on the radio. For a year now 
the theater owners, having at stake a far 
larger investment than the producers, 
have been clamoring for better and 
cheaper pictures. They must have them 
to remain solvent. But they won’t get 
them while the men now dominating the 
methods and policies of the film industry 
remain in active control. They have 
demonstrated their inability to supply the 
firm guidance, the intelligent, efficient 
supervision, the same business direction 
needed by creative minds to the end that 
business and art may cooperatively turn 
out really entertaining screen plays at 
reasonable expense. 

The men now dominating the studios 
have demonstrated their inability to make 
decent pictures sanely. They excuse 
their failure with the plea that nobody can 
do it, that common sense and ordinary 
business principles cannot be applied to 
the making of motion pictures. Which 
isn’t true, because ten years ago the appli- 
cation of common sense, system and thor- 
ough preparation produced better pictures 
and bigger profits at lower costs. And the 
same methods will accomplish the same 
result today. 


This is the second of a series of articles by 
Walter V. Woehlke on the problems con- 
fronting the motion picture industry today. 
The third and final article will appear in the 
March issue.—The Editors. 
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ee superb quality of Whittall Anglo-Persian 
rugs has its origin in those far away countries where 
alone may be found the long, tough fibred wools 
from which the finest rugs and carpets are woven. 


These fine wools are inspected and selected by our 
own trusted buyers in the foreign markets. 


On arrival at the Whittall Mills, these wools are 
so expertly graded and blended that the yarns are 
both soft and resilient, strong but pliable, lustrous 
yet durable. 


As no one kind of wool can possibly have all these 
essentials of quality, each Anglo-Persian rug repre- 
sents a scientific mixture of wools from sources as 
widely scattered as Persia, India, China, South 
America or Scotland. 


After these blended wools are cleansed, dried, 
carded, drawn and combed, they are ready for 
spinning into triple-stranded yarn. 


These are preliminary steps, before the yarns are 
even dyed and woven into the Whittall Rugs which 
grace the floors of so many American homes. 


Considering the care and skill employed even in 
the initial steps of its production, is it any wonder 
that the Whittall Anglo-Persians rank high among 
the world’s finest machine-woven rugs? 
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Windows of Personality 


HE art of curtaining a win- 

dow so that it takes its place 

in a room, framing the land- 

scape and adding spacious- 

ness without being unduly 
intrusive requires a knowledge of composi- 
tion and a genius for balance and design. 
Much of the artistry of interior decoration 
centers about the windows. Light must 
be properly tempered to suit the i interior, 
and there is an opportunity to introduce 
color and atmosphere. 

Windows are part of the architectural 
plan. They break up the wall spaces in 
more or less convenient places, and by 
their shape and size influence to some ex- 
tent the proportions of the room. But, in 
addition to this, there is the question of 
color for curtains. Colorless lace and 
muslin except in bedrooms have gradually 
faded out of interior decoration. 

Modern curtains have several functions 
to perform: they add grace of line and 
often correct faulty proportions, they sub- 
due light and they bring gayety and 
beauty into the room with their harmc ony 
of color. 

If a window is too broad for its wall 
space, making the room seem low and 
crowded, the curtains should be straight 


@ A sun-room 


and without any shortening influence such 
as a valance or ruffle across the top. They 
may extend below the sill to give added 
height to the side walls. On the other 
hand, if the walls are too high and the 
windows narrow the curtains may be hung 
so as to extend beyond the window frame 
at the sides, giving added breadth. A 
valance of a foot or more in depth will 
lessen the height of the window and bring 
the ceiling into a closer relation with the 
room. 

In addition to the general problem of 
che curtain there are also the technical 
matters of proper hanging and where 
there are two sets of curtains at one win- 
dow this must be treated with great care. 
The inner, or glass curtains, which are 
usually of net or some thin and trans- 
parent material, cover the window, while 
the heavier draperies hang at the sides and 
draw it into relation with the walls of the 
room. The glass curtains rarely hang be- 
low the window sill, and should follow the 
inside measurements of the window, allow- 
ing about three-fourths of an inch for a 
heading and the casing through which the 
rod runs. In width the curtains should 
allow fifty per cent for extra fullness, or in 
other words, they should be half again as 


wide as the window itself. The length of 
the hem is optional, but should not be too 
wide in proportion to the heading. 

Over these glass curtains the draw cur- 
tains or draperies hang, preferably reach- 
ing to the floor unless the proportions of 
the room call for special treatment. The 
same amount of extra fullness is necessary 
for these as for the glass curtains. A hem 
of about two inches and a three-inch 
heading should be included in the 
measurements. These two sets of curtains 
should be hung on a double rod, held to 
the window frame by one simple fixture at 
each side. In this way a uniformity is ob- 
tained at the top, and the curtains hang 
straight and even in graceful lines. If the 
old-fashioned separate rods and fixtures 
are used, one is apt to extend beyond the 
other at the top and it 1s difficult to ar- 

range the curtains so that the folds hang 
with any degree of unity. 


HESE new curtain rods deserve more 

than a word for themselves. They 
are rustless and well strengthened in the 
middle so that they do not sag with the 
weight of the curtains. They are now ob- 
tainable in several different finishes so 
that they are well suited to any interior 


illustrating how windows are a part of the architectural plan 
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plan of decoration, and there is a design 
bor every type of curtain from the sash 
variety to the heavy portiere. 

Curtains by their formality or their 
‘frivolity are often the keynote of the 
room. For the formal treatment of a 
living room where cream net covers the 
windows the draperies hanging to within 
one inch of the floor may be of velvet, 
with a straight valance decorated with an 
old gold galloon applied in a design. 

For a tibrary window a little less formal 
arrangement is desirable. Over glass cur- 
tains of filet heavier curtains of velvet or 

» silk may be hung with a ruffled valance 
extending all the way across the top of the 
window, over the draperies as well as the 
glass curtains. There are also gayer cur- 
tains for a different type of room, no less 
formal perhaps, but striking a note of 
brightness and cheer in its interior fur- 
nishings. Such a living room might have 
flowered chintz draperies over innocent 
little glass curtains of ruffled point 
d’esprit. Hand-blocked linen bound with 
taffeta ribbon makes attractive side cur- 
tains over an Arabian net for glass cur- 
tains. The valance is plain and the edge 
is scalloped. This 1s a semi-formal arrange- 
ment that adds color and cheerfulness to a 
room that needs brightening. Where three 
sets of curtains are to be used, glass cur- 
tains, draperies and a valance, there is a 
triple rod that will carry all three with 
only one fixture, giving a neatness and 
finish to the window with straight folds 
and hems. 


INING-ROOM windows in most 

cases are best if treated simply. 
If glass curtains are necessary they should 
be plain and easily laundered. The 
draperies may be of linen in a gay color or 
chintz in a small design. Straight curtains 
reaching to the floor, without a valance, 
are more suitable than a more elaborate 
arrangement. In the breakfast room or 
nook where the windows are probably 
smaller than in the larger rooms, curtains 
of glazed chintz are excellent, in a small 
design, with a narrow valance. With 
these no glass curtains are necessary. 

The demure and innocent bedroom 
window should be clothed in organdie and 
dimity, a ruffled and draped arrangement, 
with perhaps a background of flowered 
chintz as a contrast to its dainty frivolity. 
Voile is a bit more sophisticated but also 
good for use in bedrooms for the inner 
curtains. 

Curtains for the kitchen, following the 
bright color scheme so much in use for the 
rooms at present, are now being made of 
bright colored chambray, striped perhaps 
with contrasting bands, or edged with 
bindings of figured material, always re- 
membering that they must go often to the 
tub to retain their crisp and fresh appear- 
ance. 

As a final consideration, an arched 
doorway is a problem similar to the win- 
dow, which has never had so excellent a 
solution as the swinging cranes from each 
side upon which a smart hand-blocked 
linen curtain is hung. These cranes, 
which are in the nature of rods, are decora- 
tive as well as useful, being of charming 
design quite in the spirit of the unique 
arched doorway. They may be left open 
or swing together and are practical as well 
as attractive. 
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a New VOGUE ¢ 
Drapery Fixtures 


The new hand-wrought Judd * Hi-lite’’ 


Fixtures give a smarter beauty to windows 


| Berea finished reproductions of hand- 
wroughtiron, burnished high-lightsand touches 
of gold metal trimmings, designs of historic beauty 
or startling novelty — these are salient points of the 
new Judd “Hilite” Drapery Fixtures. 


“Hilite” Fixtures give an exclusive air to the 
windows they adorn—for they are an exclusive 
Judd offering. They have, too, all the perfection 
of finish, all the beauty of material that marks 
every drapery fixture made by Judd. And they 
are rustless. Look for the identifying name “ Judd 
‘Hilite’.” 

Judd Drapery Fixtures and Judd Bluebird Cur- 
tain Rods are sold at Department Stores and 
Hardware Stores throughout the country. If your 
favorite store does not carry them, write us and 
we will see that you are supplied, no matter how 
small your order may be. H. L. Judd Company, 
Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York City. 












Send for copies of our 
two very interesting 
booklets, ‘“Twenty- 
eight Suggestions for 


For this delightful window 
drapery, rose velvet has 
been combined with hand- 
made filet. The walnut 
chair of flowered velvet, 
the reading table and the 
charming mirror, complete 
a deliyhtful composition, 


\ 


Judd “‘Hi-lite’’ Fixtures 
No. 5320 and 5310 are 
used on a round Judd 
Rod, and Judd Holdback 
No. 541 holds the drap- 


ery in place. 


Beautiful Windows’’ 

and “ Wrought Iron 

and the Window 
Beautiful.’’ 


JUDD hh 
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Drapery Fixtures 
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Holiday Entertaining 


HE month of February offers 
three holidays for entertain- 
ing and suggests a variety of 
dishes appropriate to each oc- 
casion. Valentine’s Day is 
often celebrated by the announcement of 
an engagement, but in any case heart 
decorations are a feature, and biscuits or 
little cakes are cut out in heart shapes. 

As Lincoln’s birthday falls, this year, 
on Sunday, a supper is suggested for that 
occasion. One hot dish with a choice of 
sandwiches and a simple dessert is suffi- 
cient, especially if the repast is informally 
served. Usually there is only one change 
of plates necessary for such a party, and 
this can be easily managed by the hostess 
without confusion. Cold meat or a sub- 
stantial salad may take the place of the 
hot dish if desired. 

The dinner for Washington’s Birthday 
will do for any other occasion equally well. 
For the roast chicken, stuffed, any roast 
fowl may be substituted, capon, turkey or 
duck. No potato is necessary as the other 
two vegetables are sufficient. The stuffed 
celery salad is made by cutting the stalks 
into four inch lengths and stuffing them 
with softened cheese mixed with chopped 
nuts and olives cut in small pieces. A 
French dressing is used with this. Table 
decorations should be kept simple. Elabo- 
rate decorations are no longer in good 
taste although some notice should be given 
the holiday that is chosen for celebration. 

A Lincoln Supper 
Menu 
Shrimp Creole 
Celery and Walnut Savory Sandwiches 


Sandwiches Spiced Lemon Jelly 
Coffee 
Shrimp Creole 


1 tablespoon butter 
2 tablespoons flour 

1 teaspoon sugar 

V teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon pepper 


1 pound or 1 can 
shrimps 

2 cups tomato juice 

1 green pepper 

1 onion 
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Cut the pepper and onion into strips 
and simmer them with the tomato juice 
to which sugar has been added. Cook for 
fifteen minutes, then add the shrimps. 
Blend the butter and flour together and 
stir slowly into the contents of the chafing 
dish. Cook until smooth and thickened. 
Season and serve on hot buttered toast. 


Celery and Walnut Sandwiches 
1 cup finely chopped 14 to 4% cup mayon- 
walnuts naise 
2 cups finely chopped Brown bread 
celery Butter 


Mix chopped walnuts and celery thor- 
oughly and moisten well with mayonnaise. 
Cut brown bread in thin slices and spread 
with butter and then with the sandwich 
mixture. Press two slices of bread to- 
gether and cut into triangles. 


Savory Sandwiches 

1 package of cream 14 teaspoon paprika 

cheese 2 chopped sweet 
14 teaspoon salt pickles 
6 chopped stuffed Mayonnaise 

olives 

Mash cheese, season with salt and pap- 
rika, work in olives and pickles and add 
enough mayonnaise to make a smooth 
paste. Spread on thin slices of unbuttered 
white or whole wheat bread, cover with a 
buttered slice and cut in strips for serving. 
A lettuce leaf may be used on each sand- 
wich if desired. This recipe will make 
about thirty sandwiches. 


Spiced Lemon Jelly 

1 package prepared 3 glaced apricots 

lemon gelatine 2 glaced green plums 
8 whole cloves 2 cups liquid, part 
1 stick cinnamon water and part 
12 glaced cherries fruit juice 

Put cloves, cinnamon, fruit juice and 
water in a saucepan and allow to simmer 
for ten minutes. Strain and pour boiling 
liquid over the lemon gelatine. Stir un- 
til dissolved. Chill, and when mixture 
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begins to thicken, add the fruit, cut in 
pieces. Mold, chill and serve with whip- 
ped cream or a soft custard sauce. 


A Valentine Luncheon 
Menu 
Halves of Grapefruit with Cherries 
Lobster Cutlet with Peas Orange Biscuits 


Burnt Almond Ice Cream 
Coffee 


Lobster Cutlets 

2 tablespoons butter 2 eggs 
14 cup flour 2 cups finely flaked 
14 teaspoon salt lobster 
J teaspoon paprika 1 tablespoon water 
1 cup milk 1 cup stale bread 
2 teaspoons lemon crumbs 

juice 

Melt butter, add flour and seasonings 
and stir until well blended. Add milk 
gradually, stirring constantly until very 
thick. Remove from fire, add one egg 
slightly beaten, lemon juice and lobster 
meat. Spread on a platter to cool. When 
very cold form into heart-shaped cutlets. 
Beat other egg and add water. Dip in egg, 
then in bread crumbs, and fry in deep hot 
fat until a delicate brown. Drain on un- 
glazed paper and keep hot until ready to 
serve. Garnish with small lobster claws 
and parsley. 


Orange Biscuits 


3 cups flour 1 teaspoon orange 


7 teaspoons baking rind | 
powder 1 cup milk 
1 teaspoon salt Loaf sugar 


14 cup shortening Juice of 1 orange 


Mix and sift flour, baking powder and 
salt together. Add the grated orange rind. 
Cut the shortening in with a knife or rub 
in with the finger tips. Add enough milk 
to make a soft dough. Roll out on a 
slightly floured board to one-half inch 
thickness. Cut with heart shaped cutter. 
Dip pieces of loaf sugar in the orange juice. 
Press one into the top of each biscuit. 
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WHEN YOU 
SHORTEN IT 
WITH 
SNOWDRIFT 


You mix your cake more 
quickly when you shorten 
it with Snowdrift. 

Snowdrift spoons out 
casily because it’s creamy. 
It’s easy to measure be- 
cause it’s creamy. It’s ready 
to mix because it’s creamy. 
No need to cream it... 
just add the sugar. 

Notice how quickly 
Snowdrift and sugar blend. 
A few quick stirs of the 
spoon and you have that 
smooth, creamy mixture 
that is the foundation for 
delicious cakes. And Snow- 
drift cakes are delicious. 

You'll like Snowdrift 
as soon as you open the 
can. It’s so fresh and sweet 
and dainty. And it’s very, 
very good-to-eat. 

Like butter fresh from 
the churn, Snowdrift comes 
to you unsalted. So if your 
recipe doesn’t call for it 
just add a pinch of salt 
when you use Snowdrift to 


make your favorite cake. 







Y MONEY 
CANT BUY 


A BETTER OIL 
than 


THE NEW 
‘ZEROLENE 


N LEROLENE 











“The Modern Oil for Modern Motor Cars” — 
at Standard Oil Service Stations, Correct Lubri- 
cation Specialists, Garages and other Dealers. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


= 
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Bake on a greased pan in a quick oven, 
450 degrees F., ten minutes, or until bis- 
cuits are a light brown. 

Burnt Almond Ice Cream 
VY cup sugar ¥é teaspoon salt 
2tablespoons flour _1 quart cream 
3 egg yolks 11% cups almonds, 
2 cups scalded milk chopped and 
lcup caramel syrup browned 


Mix sugar and flour, add beaten egg 


_ yolks and mix well. Add scalded milk grad- 


ually. Cook over hot water until mixture 
coats the spoon. Add caramel syrup, stir 
until thoroughly blended and strain. Add 
salt and cream. Cool and freeze, using eight 
parts ice and one part salt until consis- 
tency of mush. Add nuts and continue 
freezing until stiff. 

To make caramel syrup melt I cup 
granulated sugar in an iron pan over a 
slow fire, stirring constantly. Add 1 cup 
water slowly, stirring until free from 
lumps. Cook 2 minutes and cool. 

To brown almonds blanch in boiling 
water and remove skins. Spread in pan 
and put in a hot oven, 375 degrees F. Stir 
frequently to brown evenly. 

A Washington Dinner 
Menu 
Oyster Cocktail 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Roast Chicken, Stuffed Baked Turnips 
Washington Spinach 
Asparagus Tips with Mayonnaise 
Crown Pudding 
Coffee 
Baked Turnip 
2tablespoons butter 114 tablespoons sugar 
¥ tablespoon chop- 1% teaspoon pepper 


d onion 1g teaspoon paprika 
4 cups yellow turnip, 2 egg yolks 
mashed 2 egg whites 


14 teaspoon salt 
Melt butter, add onion and fry until a 
delicate brown. Add turnip, salt, sugar, 
pepper and paprika and mix well. Add 
eaten egg yolks. Fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Put in greased baking dish. 
Bake in hot oven, 375 degrees F. twenty 
to twenty-five minutes. 
Washington Spinach 
4 cups hot cooked 1 teaspoon onion 
spinach chopped juice 
14 teaspoon salt 14 cup butter 
4 teaspoon pepper 
Chop spinach fine and season with salt, 
pepper, onion juice and butter. Grease a 
star shaped mold and pack with spinach. 
Set pan in boiling water to keep hot until 
ready to use. Unmold on a serving plate 
and garnish with quarters and slices of 
hard cooked eggs. Serve hot. 
Crown Pudding 
1 tablespoon gelatine 3 eggs 
Y4 cup water 3 tablespoons chop- 
1% cups milk ped almonds 
14 cup sugar 34 cup macaroon 
34 cup chopped crumbs 
raisins 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Soften gelatine in water five minutes. 
Scald milk, add sugar and stir until dis- 
solved. Beat egg yolks. Pour the milk 
over this and mix well. Cook over hot 
water, stirring constantly until the mix- 
ture coats the spoon. Add gelatine and 
mix well. When the mixture begins to 
stiffen, add the raisins, almonds, maca- 
roons and vanilla. Fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Pour into a mold which 
has been dipped in cold water. Chill. 
Unmold and garnish with whipped cream 
and maraschino cherries. 
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Grown-ups like it, too. Chocolate, cracker- 
crumbs and sugar all go into the milk together. 
There’s no melting or grating of chocolate 


when you use Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate. 


GHIRARDELLI’S PUFFS 


2 cups milk V4 cup sugar 
14 cup Ghirardelli’s Ground 14 teaspoon salt 
Chocolate legg 
1 





14 cup cracker crumbs 1, teaspoon vanilla 


Scald milk in top of double boiler. Combine chocolate, cracker crumbs, 
sugar and salt and stir into hot milk; cook 2 minutes. Remove from 
heat; add beaten egg and vanilla. Pour into greased custard cups; set 
in a baking pan of hot water and bake in a moderate oven (350° F) 
until firm—about 45 minutes. Turn out and serve hot with cream, 
hard sauce or a tart jam. This recipe makes five servings. 


CAI! measurements are level 


GHIRARDELLIS 


Chocolate 
Say “Gear-ar-delly” to any grocer. 


Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of other tested chocolate recipes—FREE! 


D. GHIRARDELLI Co., 905 North Point Street, San Francisco. 


Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 








up bloodshot eyes 

quickly and safely 
When eyes become bloodshot from 
wind, dust, over-use, crying orlack 
of sleep, apply a few drops of 
harmless Murine. Soon they will 
be clear again and will feel re- 
freshed and vigorous. Try it! 


bl 






Of Hair and Skin ! 
Preserved By 


‘ Cuticure 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 














EARAKINE 


Relieves pain. Softens the wax. 
A reliable harmless product. All 
druggists, or by mail, 50 cents. 


Cc. S. Dent & Company, Detroit 2 








; tothe hair 
chee’ SHAMPOO 


cleanliness 

and leaves a delightful bouquet you’ll 
never tire of. Eliminates dandruff. Does 
not color the scalp. Send this ad with 
your name and address. We will send the 
sample absolutely free. 

_ PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 77 48 Warren Street, New York 





Send One Dollar for a 
“Get Acquainted” sub- 
scription to SUNSET 


Te Ted 


5 issues $1.25 value 








The Body Beautiful 


N the days when clothes were all 

enveloping the human body was 

merely a framework to support the 

many garments that proved a com- 

plete disguise. The hollows could 
be filled out with pads and the whole com- 
pressed into the standardized form that 
was acccepted as correct. But as these 
have disappeared little by little, the body 
in its natural shape emerges with the re- 
sult that every effort is being made to give 
it health and beauty. A lithe, slender 
body, resilient muscles, firm flesh have a 
beauty quite independent of features and 
coloring. The 
foundation 1s per- 
fect abundant 
health and energy 
founded on cleanli- 
ness, wholesome 
food and exercise, 
combined with the 
proper care of the 
body. The result 
is magical. 

Have you never 
picked out from a 
crowded street of 
slouching aimless 
people a glowing 
creature, head up, 


shoulders back, 
bright eyes 
straight ahead, 


swinging along as 
if the pot of gold 
at the foot of the 
rainbow were al- 
ready in_ sight? 
This doesn’t  al- 
ways mean that 
she is keeping the 
most important 
engagement, or 
meeting the one 
person in the 
world, but it does 
mean that her body is a well-adjusted 
mechanism to carry out her plans, that it 
gives her pleasure instead of pain, and, 
unless she is favored of the gods, it also 
means that she has brought about this 
happy condition herself by intelligent ef- 
fort and patience. 

There are any number of contributing 
causes but perhaps the fundamentals are 
diet, exercise, rest and sleep, and cleanli- 
ness. Diet will reduce the too-fat body to 
grace and freedom, or it will round out 
the angles and sharp outlines and replace 
them with soft curves. Exercise will 
tighten the muscles and make them flex- 
ible, keep down the flesh and build up the 
the body. Rest and sleep in the proper 
amount will quiet the nerves and lend 
poise to the carriage as well as lend a self- 





control to all the movements. Cleanli- 
ness, plenty of bathing, keeps the flesh in 
good condition and adds so much to the 
joy of living that it puts a spring in the 
step and a swing in the shoulders. But all 
these things must be done intelligently 
and advisedly to meet the special need of 
the individual. 

Extreme thinness is no longer desirable 
as it has been, so that the starvation point 
of the past is relaxed and a fuller and saner 
menu is in vogue. A normal weight in 
proportion to your height is the present 
rule, with the bathroom scales as referee. 
As a general diet 
rule, eat less sugar, 
fats and starches. 
Substitute for 
these lean meat 
and fish, chicken 
or fowl of some 
sort, eggs, cheese, 
gelatine dishes, 
with plenty of 


green vegetables 
and the lighter 
fruits. Of course, 


it should be un- 
necessary to say 
that candy, whip- 
ped cream, rich 
sauces and cream 
soups, and mayon- 
naise are not to be 
eaten at all while 
on a reducing diet. 


HE person 

who wishes 
to reduce must 
engage in_ bodily 
activity as well as 
diet. A regular 
program of exer- 
cise should be fol- 
lowed with faith- 
ful regularity. Cer- 
tain portions of the body can be reduced 
by exercises if these are practised without 
fail each day. To reduce the hips, which 
seems to be the point where annoying 
flesh first accumulates, lie flat on the floor, 
lift the feet and make the movement of 
pedaling a bicycle twenty-five times in 
each direction. Or, from the same posi- 
tion, put the feet together and try bring- 
ing them up and touching the floor be- 
hind the head. This must be done gradu- 
ally as it will not be possible for some time, 
but the attempt works wonders. 

In addition to the fixed exercises to be 
practised at home it 1s well to add a walk, 
whenever it is possible to reach your des- 
tination by this means. A walk in the 
open air is beneficial in many subtle ways 
that are not served by exercise within 
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loors. It is a mental stimulant that takes 
ears off the body and sends the blood 
acing through the veins in a way for 
ghich there is no indoor substitute. 

In building up the body, sleep is the 
weet restorer that it is said to be. Sleep 

tores up energy and saves the wear and 
ear on nerves and tissues thus negatively 
upplying the material on which to build. 
dight hours at night will not only fill out 
the hollows but it will iron out lines and 
yrinkles and set back the clock a decade 
yp two. Many a woman has lengthened 
yer youth beyond belief by making it an 
nviolable rule to go to bed each night at 
nidnight. A brief nap in the middle of 
the day or the late afternoon adds not 
ly years but years of youth to the body. 
[f this is not easy at first, at least it is pos- 
sible to lie down and close the eyes and re- 
lax completely for a fixed length of time. 
Sleep is sure to follow if this practise 1s ad- 
hered to for a period, and in any case the 
rest is beneficial. 

Frequent bathing is not only delightful 
and refreshing but keeps the skin clean 
and fresh and assists the body in eliminat- 
ing freely through the minute pores of the 
skin. Hot and cold baths will each have 
their advocates, as do the tub bath and 
the shower. Cold baths are invigorating. 
A shower leaves the skin glowing and 
tingling and sends one into the day with 
vigor and energy. A warm bath may be 
less stimulating, but it relaxes tired nerves, 
wipes out the worries of the day, restores 
peace of mind and gives one a sense of un- 
hurried refreshment that is positively up- 
lifting in its own way. 

Forget for the moment that you have a 
face. Pretend to yourself that you must 
depend for beauty on the lines and texture 
of your body, and bring it as closely as 
possible to the point where you are quite 
willing to stand and fall by that standard. 


The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


lown. It was not a total loss by any 
neans—not unless being appointed a 
Radio Commissioner is a loss. Maybe it 
vill be—you never can tell. La Fount 
yoints out that as member from the 
‘ifth Radio Zone he has a stupendous 
ask. In the first place the density of 
yroadcasting stations in relation to con- 
sressmen is enormous. California, with 
33 stations, has four to every member of 
Songress, whereas New York, with 54 
as only a little over one station per 
ational legislator. It would be super- 
luous to dwell on the fact that four 
ongressmen can raise more mischief 
vith a good-intentioned radio commis- 
loner than can one. ‘Then again, as 
Salifornia has a fraction of a radio station 
er capita more than New York or any 
ther state it is not easy to gratify the 
lemands of the home folks for more 
tations, to say nothing of adapting the 
jo-wave length to a radio satrapy that 
xtends from Colorado to Hawaii, and 
\laska to New Mexico. But Harold will 
lo his_best and take the panning with a 
rin. 
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Although teeth are white 





EW people realize that Pyor- 
rhea attacks even when teeth 
are clean and snowy white. 


And as a result, this foe of 
health takes heavy toll from 4 out 
of 5 after forty and thousands 
younger. A needless sacrifice! 


Take this precaution: See your 
dentist every six months. Every 
morning and night use Forhan’s 
for the Gums. As a dentifrice 
alone, you would prefer it. 


Without the use of harsh abra- 
sives, it keeps teeth clean and 
white and also protects them 
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against acids which cause decay. 


Moreover, if used regularly 
and in time, it helps to firm 
gums and keeps them sound and 
healthy. As you may know, Pyor- 
rhea seldom attacks healthy gums. 


Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use 
this dentifrice every day. Massage 
your gums daily with Forhan’s, 
following the directions in the 
booklet that comes with tube. 
Teach your children this good 
habit. Two sizes—35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 


~I 


mn 


Forhan's for the gums 


YOUR TERLH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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neatly typed 


letters 


STAR 
BRAND 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
aes BRAND Type- 


writer Ribbonsinsure 
clear, neat copies that 
will last as long as the 
paper upon which they 
are written. 


“A Kind for Every Pur- 
pose.” All colors and 
combinations of colors. 
Sold by leading Sta- 
tionery stores every- 
where. Made by the 
makers of MultiKopy 
Carbon Paper. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., Inc. 
Established 1889 
576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
. Ma in Office 
335 yngress ¢ ee S ass 
Branch Warehouses: Nes tool taco 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 












? 
Monthly sailings via Straits of Magel- 
lan to fascinating Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. 12000 ton vessels. Sum- 
mertime now in this colorful land. Re- 


duced round trip fares returning via 
Panama Canal. Write or call for booklet. 


cCORMICK 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


661 Market St., San Francisco 
216 West 7th St., Los Angeles 





§ 105—3rd St.,Portland 1321—4th Ave., Seattle 





A Spanish “Casita 


(Continued from page 51) 


As a color scheme the exterior is espe- 
cially noteworthy. The stucco walls are a 
very light cream; the roof tiles are a varie- 
gation of reds, brown, tan and green; the 
entrance paving is in dark red; the wood 
trimming, for the most part, is done in a 
weathered shade of grayish brown. Still 
more color is added by way of the lathe- 
turned grille-work of the large front win- 
dow, which is of coppery brown with 
bands of maroon and grayish blue. Note, 
in this connection, the tiled vent in the 
gable over this window and the rustic 
wooden shutters of the smaller window to 
the left of the entrance. The latter, in- 
cluding the head beam, have been burned 
with acids to give an extremely aged effect. 

The house has a breadth of only thirty- 
four feet and a total depth of forty-eight 
feet, with living-room, dining-room, kit- 
chen and two bedrooms, besides the bath- 
room and the usual service porch off the 
kitchen. The plan also includes a patio 
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on the side, which is directly accessible 
from the dining-room, kitchen service 
porch and bedroom hall. 

The front door, which is set in a deep 
recess, 1s of brown oak and leads to a small 
entrance vestibule. An open arch con- 
nects this with the large living-room, and 
a very broad arched opening throws the 
dining-room open to the living-room also. 
An unusual feature of the interior plan- 
ning is the placing of the kitchen on the 
front. 

The interior finish is inexpensive but 
very effective. Woodwork is of pine ex- 
clusively, which in the vestibule, living- 
room and dining-room is a rich brown 
stain, in hall and bedrooms old-ivory en- 
amel, in bathroom and kitchen a very 
light gray. The plastered walls of vesti- 
bule, living-room and dining-room are 
tinted in light bronze brown; in hall and 
bedrooms they are attractively papered; 
in bathroom and kitchen they are done in 
enamel of pale lavender shade. Hardwood 
floors prevail except in kitchen, service 
porch and bathrooms; the latter is floored 
with tile and finished with a tile wainscot. 

CuarLEs ALMA Byers. 
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Sani-Flush does 
onething perfectl 





Ir cLeans toilet bowls. 
Does it thoroughly. 
Immaculately. With- 
out any help from you. 

Just pour a little 
Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, following direc- 
tions on the can. Then 
flush. Marks, stains and incrus- 
tations vanish. Odors disappear. 
The toilet bowl is left spotless 
and glistening. 

Sani-Flush reaches the hidden, 
unhealthful trap, too. It purifies 
and cleanses the whole toilet sys- 
tem. And it is harmless to the 
plumbing. 

Use Sani-Flush frequently. Al- 
ways keep a can of it handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, 25c; in Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


US Pat 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to al! parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franciseo, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bidg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome hlidg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati. Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 





The man who knows QOil uses 


NOM Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, INC. 
Oil refiners for over half a ceatury 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 
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Be Pleasant VY hen 
Yowre Angry 
(Continued from page 33) 


assistant vice president, a short time 
later vice president and manager of 
‘branches. Now he is also a director. 
He was also assistant to the president 
of the Great Western Power Company 
until recently. He is head of R. D. 
Brigham—lInvestment Broker, which has 
financed a number of large San Francisco 
enterprises. He is treasurer and a trus- 
‘tee of the Anglo-California Securities 
Com any. 
ave you any suggestions for the 
young man who finds himself in a posi- 
tion older than his years?’ I asked. 

“He should display a superabundance 
of willingness to learn. Too often junior 
executives show an opposite tendency. 
They get together in groups of three or 
four and discuss the folly of the big boss’s 
policies. It would be more sensible for 
them to jointly figure out how and why 
he is a success and try to discover some 
of his principles which they could apply 
to their own lives. 

“The young man should not be too 
positive in his opinions. It is sometimes 
well, if he must express a rather radical 
thought, to say ‘I read somewhere that’ 
and then unburden himself.” 

One reason Mr. Brigham is succeeding 
is that he gets a tremendous kick out of 
his work. With a remarkably lively 
interest in everything, he is one of those 
men whom it is impossible to imagine 
as being bored. But if you ever see him 
with a brighter than usual gleam in his 
eyes, you can safely assume that he is 
doing something for someone. 


KNOW that the yway to have 

friends is to be one,” he explained. 
“T look upon every chance to do a favor 
for a man as an opportunity.” 

When I asked Brigham why he is so 
considerate of everyone with whom he 
comes in contact, he said, half guiltily: 
“T just can’t help endeavoring to be 
kind to people! It hurts my feelings to 
offend anyone.’ 

He thinks that one reason many young 
men of today do not make progress is 
that they do not set definite goals “‘and 
then concentrate on attaining those 
goals”. 

“What should an undecided young 
man do in order to come to a decision 
about what business he wants to follow?” 
I questioned. 

“He should study technical books and 
trade magazines,” answered Mr. Brig- 
ham. “As he studies, he will be acquiring 
useful knowledge, and sooner or later 
he will discover that one of the businesses 
he is reading about sets his ambitions on 
fire. Once started, he should continue 
his technical studies. ” 

R. D. Brigham is decidedly a family 
man. Though he is a member of the 
world-famous Bohemian Club and other 
clubs and fraternal lodges, he does not 
spend more than a few evenings a year 
away from Mrs. Brigham and _ their 
two sons, 
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of Enchantment... 


Coxor and good taste outside the home as well asin. . . 
with the brilliant effects that Otis Woven Stripes now 
make possible for you! 

Modern in design and color, distinctive in appearance, 
these brilliant fabrics add charm to any home. The pat- 
terns are neither printed nor painted on; they are woven 
right into the fabric from the sturdiest yarns, dyed with 
the fastest colorings known. They are identical on both 
sides, as lovely from within as from without. 

Otis Woven Stripes give lasting service. They endure 
blazing sun, driving rain. Ask to see them at your dealer’s; 
or send us the coupon (below) and receive beautifully illus- 
trated literature and samples. 


USE THIS cou PON 


“ons VIVE EVIE EEG SEVIS 
OTIS COMPANY, Advertising Dept., 
385 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, illustrated literature and 


Made by , Address 


OTIS COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 





samples of Otis Woven Stripes for awnings and canopies, 
garden and porch furniture, etc. 
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H DOUBLE e& 
; ACTING 
N Contains two leav- 
EN ening units: one 
begins to work 
when the dough’is 
LESS THAN mixed, the other 
as waits for the heat 
PER BAKING TO MAKE —TO BAKE of the oven; then 
both its work 
And remember, too, that when e forties, a 
you are through, there are no 
AL failures, no rebakings, because 
everything comes fromthe 
)> ry oven light and evenly raised. 
Ni 
“ALumey OP Oe 
THE. WORLD'S GREATEST 
SALES 22 TIMES THOSE OF ANY Pie 639 Bh TW ho 








YOU CAN EARN 
$2,000.00 
Extra Money Yearly 
As our representative 
Up-to-date Single breast- 
ed style. Variety of beautiful patterns. 


The 888 Company, Dept. B-18 Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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‘She’s a Septic!” 


Many women want to be, deserve to be, and 
could be far more popular than is their lot. 


Doctors know why. 
such cases septics, 


To remedy obnoxious body odors and bad 
breath, you must recognize their cause. The 


So do nurses. They call 


: ~ . Mi a , 
trouble is deep-seated. Frankly, in the colon. SSS ad 
eee reanation makes millions of systems Qn 
septic. There may be a daily movement, but all ; . 
the waste is not eliminated. The matter that his Home-Mixed Cough 


remains poisons the blood, and permeates the 
perspiration. It taints the breath. Nature is 
signaling her need of a little calcium, 


Calcium works wonders in one’s appear- 
ance, too. With the inner System sweet and 
clean, the complexion clears most marvelously. 
Eyes brighten. Teeth whiten. The tongue is 
no longer coated, even on arising. And you 
never need take another harsh cathartic, 


Perhaps you are septic, and don’t know it. 
ry atiny bit of calcium, and see! It may make | 
all the difference in the world. Leave harsh, 
habit-forming cathartics alone. You never need 
them if you take an Occasional calcium tablet. 


Free five-day test of calcium is yours for 
the asking. Nearly every drug store has Stuart’s 
calcium wafers; pocket size 10c., or family size for 
60c. But a box for the test will be sent you com- 
plimentary and Dostpaid, if you write the Stuart 


“Calcium > 
Wafers o 


Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough 
baht cee : 

ixed at home with plain sugar s > 
a bottle of Pinex mekes a whale pint 2 
family supply—of pure, wholesome cough 
syrup, the best that money could buy, for 
adults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
in your drug bills. 

Tastes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs, colds 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money Promptly refunded 
uf you are not glad you tried it. 
The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind, 
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“I don’t like the modern tendency 
away from home life,” he remarked. 
“And it seems to me that many men who 
dance to the tune of night life, almost 
making a business of seeking artificial 
pleasure, are merely deceiving themselves. 
There’s an honest pleasure, a substan- 
tial, lasting joy, about a good home with 
a wife and a couple of children that can’t 
be equalled by any synthetic substitute 
that I have heard about.” 

The scandal in R. D. Brigham’s life? 
Well, if you must know—he eats salted 
peanuts. He took the first misstep, ate 
the first salted peanut, when he was five, 
and ever since he has seldom had the 
moral courage to pass any store displaying 
salted peanuts without stopping and buy- 
ing a package. What is the world coming 
to, with a bank director eating salted 
peanuts?—If you ask me, it’s becoming 
a more human world. In fact, that’s 
what America needs: more financiers who 
eat salted peanuts. 





Success in 


Sululand 


(Continued from page 30) 


that can be attended to easily by local 
authorities, this apostle of enlightenment 
and progress lays great stress on vital 
matters such as schools and roads, the 
two greatest civilizing agencies among 
the Moros. In eloquent terms he be- 
seeches the powers that be to lay aside 
the necessary funds for these so that his 
people may be as far advanced as their 
Christian brothers. He never misses an 
opportunity to speak a good word for the 
local officials and renew his pledge of 
loyalty to the government. And_ his 
silver tongue has stood him in good stead. 

This devout follower of the prophet 
also acts as local chief of police under the 
constabulary. He is assisted by twelve 
spearmen. For a long time he carried a 
shotgun until one day an officer asked to 
borrow it to shoot a bird. The Imam 
whispered in tones not audible to his 
companions that it wouldn’t shoot but 
not to tell anybody. He and his efficient 
corps of assistants keep excellent order 
at all athletic meets and the chief loves 
to inspect his men at least every hour. 

Another duty of this man of God is to 
furnish entertainment of various kinds 
for public functions. He has a native 
band of ten pieces and singers to accom- 
pany it. Dancers of all descriptions both 
male and female are secured to keep time 
with the music. The spear dance and the 
thrilling dance of death executed by the 
Reverend himself with his long sharp 
native knife are scenes to make the most 
stoical shudder. The singing is in a 
monotone, a little of it going a long way, 
and the music is of the Indian tom-tom 
variety. 

This man of many duties also acts as 
a judge in his community, though not 
precisely in a legal capacity. His house is 
the sanctuary for evil-doers—that is to 
say, it affords them protection until their 
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ases have been decided. Criminals may | 
ve asking for mercy while their accusers 
t the same time may be seeking for 
engeance. The Imam after hearing the 
vidence decides the case as justly as 
yossible under the rules of Mohammedan 
aw and then if the parties are not satis- 
ied the case may be referred to the regular 
egal courts. The Imam also acts as ad- 
nsor in disputes that arise in the com- 
nunity. So persuasive is his manner 
hat he confers with both factions taking 
‘ach one in their turn to the authorities 
or conference. He receives a fee from 
‘ach party, of course, and manages to 
nake ends meet in a most satisfactory 
nanner. And in the case of Imam Mall, 
he urge to orate also finds expression. 

So then, here are your three Sulu per- 
jonalities, Usop, love-maker extraordi- 
vary and brilliant leader, Elijah the crafty, 
‘elying on his wits and his utter hardness 
of heart, and Imam Mali, strutting and 
naking speeches, vain and puffed up, yet 
shrewd enough to know his specialty and 
-o stick to it. Translated into terms of 
yur own society, each is a shining example 
of success, each knows his job and makes 
is way among his fellows by exercising 
-o the best of his ability, such talents as 
1e was born with or could acquire. Have 
ve, here in our country, the only formula 
or success—as we seem sometimes to 
think we have? Look at Usop, look at 
flijah, at Imam Malli. 

There might be a parable here, even a 
noral with which to adorn the tale— 
yut perhaps it may better be left to the 
eader to arrive at that for himself! 
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Virgilia’s leaves are feathery and silken- 
aired on both sides when young but time 
as a way of robbing the upper side of 
ts adornment, so when old, the leaves 
re as bald above as many men when the 
ears have had their way. Virgilia, in 
an Francisco, unhampered by rival 
rees, grows leisurely from three sturdy, 
olden-brown stems or boles which give 
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Try the 5c envelope 
(a day’s ration) or 
the large 50c bottle 
with enough yeast 
for 10 days. yaw +: 


Northwestern Yeast Co. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


YEAST 
FOAM 
TABLETS 
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—letting the 
£00 things of life 
pass by 


~, a Victim of cachexia (run down condition) 


You can’t /ook your best or feel your best or be at 
your best if you are only ‘‘half there’’—if you are 
suffering the fatigue, the listlessness, the physical 
and mental exhaustion of cachexia (run down 


. condition). 
i : For health and pep eat yeast; every one knows its 
: beneficial action; millions have felt its quicken- 

ing effect. 


The problem of putting out pure yeast in pleasant 
form has now been solved. Yeast Foam 
Tablets are the kind of yeast you’ ve been 
se seeking. Palatable little tablets. 
4 them up or swallow them whole; you’ll 
like their piquant taste. 






Chew 


Counters 
Everywhere 








- an ample spread. Its greatest height 
; perhaps twenty-five or thirty feet from 
he ground, so that it towers well over and 
bove the garden wall and looks out 
pon the magnificent view of the Bay 
hich Stevenson himself found so de- 
ghtful and to which he ardently longed 
o return. 

Africa that “large and sunlit land,” 
as ever been the home of mystery, and 
he islands of the Southern Seas have 
reathed their languorous dreams into 
many hearts. Vuirgilia capensis, the 
oet’s tree, 1s surely a worthy daughter 
f the one and rumor has established it 
s a welcome foster-child of the other 
mtil San Francisco became the home of 







Make Rooms Attractive 


Hang up photos and prints with 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points ‘* 


Easily inserted with the fingers} « 
For framed pictu 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
10c pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample. New Enameled Cup Hook 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa 
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ts adoption at the kindly hands of Mrs. 
tevenson. Thus a very triad of romance 
s completed and visualized in the living 
resence of this lovely flowering tree 
ooking far beyond the sunset, yet keep- 
ng faithful vigil over the “old Stevenson 
\ouse.”” 


Rock-A-Bye 
For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be placed in any 
part of the house, porch 
or lawn. Stand of white 
and swing 
of white washable duck. 
At dealers or by express 

SEND FOR CATALOG of 
nursery accessories, 


Perfection Mfg. Co. 


2703 N. Leffine well 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


enameled wood 
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City Plumbing in 
Suburban Homes 


If you live in an unsewered district, 
you can still enjoy the conveniences and 
comforts of modern plumbing with 


ark quip SEPTIC 


TANKS 


They solve the problem of 
sewage disposal safely and econom- 
ically. Follows U.S. Public Health 
Service Design. Always sat- 
isfactory. 

Before you order any sys- 
tem, write for free plan 
sheets and folder “How 
to be Safe with- 
7, out Sewers:” 
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also of TOILET 
pine CORP. 
toilets. 866 E. Brighton 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Qmericos most 
spectacular 


MOUNTAIN TROLLEY 
TRIP 
~ its splendor will 
hanger long in 
your 


memory 
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Mt.Lowe Tavern» 


AND COTTAGES —~ 


HOURS FROM 
LOS ANGELES 


Write for Illustrated 


folders 


PACIFIC 
Hep NCO 


ON le Rr aie til dessin’ 
LOS ANGELES 








CLARK’S FAMOUS CRUISES 


Specially chartered Cunarder ‘‘Lancastria’’? June 30 
Mediterranean and Norway. 4th Cruise, 52 days, 
$600-$1300. Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees included 


Frank C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y. 













Enjoy seeing your choice snapshot in colors. A 
10 x 12 oil painting on old master or linen surface 
by an artist of reputation. Send film. 

Art Studio. S-2. 990 N. Madison. Pasadena, Calif. 


TAMMER 


) Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course’’ and a free copy of 
my Aw x magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world 
Millard Inst. of ee 901 Bush St, San Francisco, Calif. 


ALASKAN FURS | 


Eskimo made Mastodon and Walrus Ivory Goods 


Indian made Willow Root and Grass 
Baskets, Mats, Trays 


From the LAIR of Quality 
Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


PAYSON SINK | 


the original indelible for- 








MARKING CLOTHES | 


LINEN, COTTONS, SILK ETC-ALL STORES 
Sent Postpaid For 3O¢ — PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK CO~ 
48 HENSHAW AVE.— NORTHAMPTON — MASS. 
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of Books 


(Continued from page 63) 


she would always “thrill at his enveloping 
gaze” she was convinced that her freedom 
lay neither in work nor in friends nor even 
in Dan’s love; that “she alone was the 
citadel of her power and her freedom.” 

Now, then, there are certain crudities, 
certain obviousnesses in the story. We 
have purposely focused our brief moment 
of light directly on them so that our argu- 
ment might be clear without the elabora- 
tion for which we have not room. There 
are further burlesques to be found, such as 
““By God, you shall not! he panted, 
towering over her, his hands opening and 
closing till the joints in his fingers 
cracked,” and many others as bad. But, 
after all, these are minor defects. Miss 
Simpson had, if we understand her aright, 
three ends in view in writing “Back Fire.” 
First, she wished to show the effect, upon 
an impulsive, vital, intelligent girl, of the 
domination of a sternly controlled mother 
in whose mind the ideal was the thing. 
Second, Miss Simpson wished to demon- 
strate that freedom isn’t always what one 
thinks it’s going to be. And third, she in- 
tended to make it clear that true freedom 
may be found, but only by one’s self and 
only after a search both intelligent and 
unafraid. 

That the author does prove what she 
sets out to prove is what makes “Back 
Fire” a promise of better novels to come 
from Miss Simpson. The crudities, the 
banalities, the artificialities scattered (un- 
happily rather plentifully), throughout 
the book are merely evidences of too eager 
a preoccupation on the part of the author 
with her theme—and, perhaps, of an un- 
fortunate meagreness of sense of humor. 





Recent Books in 


Brief Review 


The Left Bank and Other Stories. By 
Jean Rhys. (Harper, $2.00) 

A group of stories centering about life 
in the Quartier Latin. Miss Rhys writes 
with refreshing economy of language; 
these are telling, brilliant bits out of life 
and the collection is one of permanent 
literary value—no mistake about that. 

Silent Storms. By Ernest Poole. 
(Macmillan, $2.50). 

The romance of a young French- 
woman and a middling-young American 
financier. Under the cloak of his narra- 
tive, Mr. Poole gives you a series of 
amazingly definite flashes of the modern 
American and the modern France; the 
book is the perfect blend of story and 
social searchlight. 


Genghis Khan. 
(McBride, $3.50) 

The life story of the fiercest warrior 
and the greatest conqueror of them all. A 
book of extraordinary fascination, an 
accurate account of the days of a man 
whose life and deeds no mere fictioneer 
would attempt to parallel. 


The Mad Carews. By Martha Os- 
tenso. (Dodd, Mead, $2.50) 

A study in family traits by the author 
of ‘Wild Geese” and ‘‘Dark Dawn.” 


By Harold Lamb. 
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PATENTS 



























Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Hig 
references. esults. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





$40.00 Suits for $23.50! All one price. Union 
made of finest quality Virgin Wool. You don’t have 
to know anything about selling clothing. We 
guarantee your success if you are honest and 
willing to work. Write at once. WILLIAM CG. 
BARTLETT, 850 Adams, Dept. 729, Chicago. 


Agents—We start you in business and hel] 
you succeed. No capital or experience need 
Spare or full time. You can easily earn $50-$1) 
weekly. Write Madison Company, 564 Broadway, 
New York. 





Men qualify for forest ranger position: start 
$125 month; cabin and _ vacation; patrol the 
forests; protect the game. Write Mokane Institute, 
M-48, Denver, Colo. 





Earn $25 weekly spare time, 

and Magazines. Exp. unnecessary. 
Book, “How to write for Pay” Free. 
Press conor Inst., 1255 St. Louis, Mo. 


writing for 





Foreign work—with big pay. Sunny South 
America. Oil, fruit, packing companies. Fare and 
expenses paid. South American Service Bureau, 
14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 





Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125—$200 mo. 
and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap, etc. For 
pe aa write Norton, 264 Temple Court, Denver, 

olo 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Your Handwriting Reveals Character. Prac- 
tical guide to success. Send in sample of own or 
friend’s writing for helpful analysis of surprising 
facts. 25c. (silver). N. Pencraft, Coscob, Connecticut. 





CAMERA CRAFT 


For Picture Lovers 
20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 











Or send $3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT. 
703 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 
SLEEP comfortably outdoors under any sage 
New 32-page handbook, “How to Sleep Conta 
Bre? Out of Doors,” by Ed. Cave, camping authority, ex: 
plains, illustrates construction every known our 
ibed--bough, auto, camp beds. A score of sdeas that 
_ will double the pleasure of your next wip. “zona” 
HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY,5O01 Tripp Street, Framingham, Mass 
Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure, 
At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35c 
g 
Ir Scholl's 
oo Put one on—the 
Zino-pads "errs 
For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 





Send One Dollar for a 
“Get Acquainted” sub- 


scription to SUNSET 


Vat dS, 


5 issues -- 
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MOTOR OIL 


An ENTIRELY NEW MOTOR OIL—developed 
through a process entirely new to motor oil re- 
fining—a lubricant with definitely proved EN- 
DURANCE BEYOND BELIEF! In this process, no 
acid of any kind touches the oil from the well to 
your car. The process prevents destructive chemi- 





cal action and preserves the inherent stamina of 
the oil. The result—a motor oil which is 100% lu- 
bricant, which resists the merciless attacks of heat 
and friction. The color of the new Cycol is new— 
transparent green-gold. Fill up today with the new 
Cycol and test it for yourself. 


Sustained Qu ality Products 
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Alice Mary Townsend, Hackettstown, New Jersey 


Robert A. Breault 
Cohoes, New York 


Edna J. Ferguson 
Deming, New Mexico 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


The nutritive elements in Mellin’s Food are readily digested and 
these nutritive elements act as a modifier of cow’s milk in a manner to 
assure the digestion of the milk curd and to favorably affect the 
digestibility of the fat of the milk. 





Mellin’s Food furnishes carbohydrates in the form of maltose 
and dextrins, readily available for all purposes of this indispensable 
food element. 


Mellin’s Food contributes protein in cereal form, and also 
supplies mineral matter consisting of potassium, calcium, sodium, 
magnesium, phosphatic salts and iron. 


Mellin’s Food and cow’s milk satisfies the desire for food and 
meets the nutritive requirements for growth and development by 
furnishing nourishment appropriate to the baby’s digestion and 
assimilation. 


| 
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When the baby begins to take solid foods 


Mellin’s Food Biscuits 


are particularly suitable. 






Palatable — Crisp — Nourishing. 





Samples sent upon request, postage prepaid. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St. 








Boston, Mass. 
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NY time you sit in a game 
with “cheap” paint, you are 
beaten before you start. The low- 
price-per-gallon is “apple -sauce.” 
It makes you think you are winning. 
That is one of “cheap” paint’s 
smart tricks. But the result is in- 
evitable.“Cheap” paint alwaysholds 
the winning hand. No matter how 
you play the cards you can’t win. 
The only doubtful point about the 
game is how much you will lose. 
“Cheap” paint is low priced be- 
cause it is cheaply made of cheap 
materials. But it covers only 250 
square feet per gallon, two coats. 
Fine old SWP Honde Paint costs 


more per gallon. That is because 


with « , 
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You Cant 
paint a 
house 
with 


APPLESAUCE/| 


it is made of the finest ingredients 
according to a scientifically “bal- 
anced” formula. 

But it covers 360 square feet per 
callon, two coats. Some difference! 


8 
Where you need 11 gallons of the 
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CF; be 
heap paint 


lt will 
beat you 
every time 


“cheap” paint to do the average 
house, only 7 gallons of fine old 
SWP are required. That’s four gal- 
lons difference. 

So the low price is a fooler. Add- 
ing four extra gallons, your “cheap” 
paint costs practically the same as 
fine old SWP. But oh, what a dif- 
ference in results! 

That is one way “cheap” paint 
outsmarts you. But that is not all. 

“Cheap” paint, with its inferior 
materials and “cheap” colors has 
very little resistance. 

Very early in life it begins to 
chip, crack, chalk and peel. The 
cheap-looking colors begin to fade 
and wash out. Ina very short time 
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your average “cheap” 
paint finish is through. 
Then you burn or scrape 
it off and do it all over 
again. 

Fine old SWP, on the 
other hand, with its beau- 
tiful, weather-proof col- 
ors, gives you a stylish, 
rich-looking job fromthe 
start. It w jeathers very 
slowly. And you can fig- 
ure upon an average of 5 
years before repainting. 

This is very important 
inthis age of beauty,when 
even the outside of the 
home is made brilliant 
with color. 

So there’s your answer. 
A cheap- looking, “cheap” 
paint finish eae you practically the 
same as SWP to start with. And it 
costs you two and a half times as 
much for repainting. 

In other words, “cheap” paint is 
the most expensive paint you can use. 


The **‘ Master Touch’’ 


Even among first-rate paints S SWP 
is outstanding. That is because 
there is one element 3 in every gallon 
of SWP—the vital element__w hich 
cannot be imitated or duplicated. 

It is the “Master Touch” — that 
spark of genius— which makes such 
scientific giants as Edison, Marconi, 


possibly be produced by hand mixing. 


um 
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Many up-to-date painters use and en- 
dorse fine old SW P House Paint. They 
tell us that its equal in smoothness, 


covering, hiding and durability cannot 


eres 


LIT Ree 


Acro ORES AND FacTORY: arts 
RIES AND Lotelababashid = In 
Atcus ttee 


PREPARED PAINT AT ITS BEST 


Burbank, and others loom up above 
all others in their respective fields. 


The scientific men at the head of 
the great Sherwin-Williams labora- 
tories are blessed with this Master 
Touch. 

Their genius shows in the super- 
fine raw materials made by Sherwin- 
Williams—in the delicate, scientific 
balancing of ingredients—in the 
heasntal weather: proof colors— 
in the great power- driven mills 
that erind and mix SWP to creamy- 
smooth texture — in the critical 
checking and rechecking that fol- 
lows each step in the process. 
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Trade-mark 
registéted 
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No “cheap” paint maker 
eyen attempts such perfec- 
tion. Even the most skillful 
cannot duplicate the Master 
Touch. It is purely Sherwin- 
Williams. 











See *‘Paint 
Headquarters” and 
save money 


Before you start any paint- 
ing, varnishing, lacquering 
or enameling job, remem- 
ber this: No “cheap” paint 
product of any kind is ever 
economical. 

See your local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer, who has 
the famous Household 
Painting Guide. He is the 
recognized “Paint Headquarters” 
in your locality. Get his advice. 

If you want the name of a painter 
who will finish your home in SWP 
House Paint, write us. 

We will also send you advice on 
color schemes, for inside or outside, 
literature on any paint, varnish, 
lacquer or enamel, or a copy of the 
famous Sherwin - Williams House- 
hold Painting Guide, upon request. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers 


in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SWP HOUSE PAINT 


PAINTS»; “+ 


VARNISHES),4 LAG 


QUERS 


s ENAMELS 








S we have observed before 
in these columns, more biog- 
raphy is being written—and 
read—every day. How long 
the pendulum of public taste 

will pause at this particular extreme be- 
fore swinging through some other, prob- 
ably less admirable arc no one knows. On 
the principle, therefore, of making hay 
while the barometer reads “Fair” we shall 
discuss—briefly, of course—a round dozen 
of the recent biographies and autobiog- 
raphies. Even if we lose thereby our 
chance to touch on the new fiction the 
time will not have been ill spent. And in 
any event no one can deny that in biog- 
raphy fairly and intelligently written there 
is more than a little of what is known, in 
the cant phrase, as “fictional value’. 


Calamity Jane, et al. 


O' especial interest to Westerners 
is Duncan Aikman’s “Calamity 
Jane and the Lady Wildcats”, (Henry 
Holt, $3.00). Mr. Aikman is literary 
editor of an El Paso newspaper and has 
specialized in the lives of those earlier 
protagonists of women’s rights who, 
lacking the benefits of Greenwich Vil- 
lage, synthetic gin and short skirts, 
nevertheless managed to set themselves 
apart from their generation through 
expert use of the six-gun, adequate ab- 
sorption of bar licker and undeniable pro- 
ficiency in various other fields theretofore 
preempted by the males of the open spaces. 
The author’s account of Calamity Jane 
occupies a trifle more than a third of the 
volume; in the remaining two hundred 
pages he discusses a dozen or so other lady 
wildcats—Cattle Kate, Belle Starr, Poker 
Alice, Madame Moustache and other 
western exponents of the free and law- 
despising life, as well as Lola Montez, 
Carrie Nation and several other women 
whose aberrations followed more conven- 
tional if equally extraordinary lines. Ca- 
lamity Jane’s whole story is here and that 
of Belle Starr. In the case of Lola Montez 
the emphasis is, of course, laid on her Cali- 
fornia visit. Naturally enough the others 
are more briefly treated; Mr. Aikman is 
satisfied with a handful of lively vignettes 
—ample for his purpose to be sure. 
Altogether the volume is an excellent 
job. It suffers, perhaps from a certain 
disparity in the characters of those ladies 
of whom it treats. Mr. Aikman might 
have done better to confine his biograph- 
ettes to those women who, like Martha 
Jane Canary, chose to define their freedom 
from convention in the terms of the west- 
ern plains. Carrie Nation, to be sure, was 
helped to her destiny, as Mr. Aikman puts 
it, by the frontier’s “astonishing fiction” 
that “a ‘lady’, whether a strumpet in 
delirium tremens or a virago in a fit of 
moral hysteria, could do no wrong”. But 
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Carrie is not precisely the reverse of the 
picture presented by Calam’ and Belle 
Starr and those other ladies of the plains. 
Nor does Lola Montez, the beautiful and 
violent Lola, quite take her place with the 
rest. Still, Mr. Aikman is not to be alto- 
gether adversely criticized for his group- 
ing. There is no question of the relation of 
all his subjects, one way or another, to the 
West. And that fact, together with the 
reader-interest inherent in these stories of 
the lives of Mr. Aikman’s “wildcats” is, 
after all, reason enough for his bringing 


them together in this book. 


Some Gallant Ladies 
NOTHER volume of a similar 


nature is Cameron Rogers’ “Gal- 
lant Ladies”, (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00). 

Mr. Rogers’ scope, however, is wider. 
His eleven ladies include Mata Hari, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Mlle. Maupin, 
Mary Read, Anne Bonny, the Duchess 
of Kingston, Jeanne de Valois, Mme. de 
Chevreuse—and, oddly enough, Lola 
Montez, Calamity Jane and Belle Starr. 

As far as the latter two are concerned, 
Mr. Aikman has done a better job. In the 
case of Lola, however, Mr. Aikman may 
merely be said to have done a different 
job. Naturally, he has occupied himself 
for the greater part with the Montez in 
California whereas Mr. Rogers passes over 
the California debacle as an incident in 
Lola’s career and devotes himself chiefly 
to her early life and her influence on Lud- 
wig of Bavaria whose mistress she was. 

With his other gallant ladies, Mr. 
Rogers, has done splendidly. The ro- 
mance of courts and conspiracies is here 
and the spirit of restless adventure which 
led these women to risk everything, even 
life itself, for the false stimulation of plot 
and intrigue. Especially brilliant is the 
author’s study of Marie de Rohan, Duch- 
ess of Chevreuse, arch-plotter of them all, 
a thorn in the side of Richelieu and Ma- 
zarin his successor, queen of cabals and 
nearly successful in her most daring plot 
—that to depose Louise XIII and to ele- 
vate in his place the stupid Gaston of 
Anjou. 

This sort of thing is what we meant 
when we spoke of “fictional value”. You'll 
find nothing more enthralling in the raci- 
est costume novel ever penned. And with 
it all, there’s the added thrill which you 
may draw from the knowledge that you 
are reading facts. 


The Real “Billy the Kid” 
EFORE we leave the West alto- 


/ gether, there’s a new—or an old— 
biography of a famous outlaw to which we 
wish to call your attention. It’s “The 
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Authentic Life of Billy the Kid”, by Par 
F. Garrett, (Macmillan, $2.50). 

Garrett, as every Westerner knows, was 
sheriff of Lincoln County, New Mexico, 
and it was he who finally killed the Kid at 
Maxwell’s ranch on that summer evening 
of 1882. Garrett’s “Authentic Life”, was 
first published the following year and this 
new edition is a revised account, edi 
by Maurice G. Fulton and introduced to 
the reader by him in an exceptionally full 
preface and foreword. 

Since the appearance of Walter Noble 
Burns’ “The Saga of Billy the Kid”, pub- 
lished two years ago there has been con- 
siderable controversy as to the justice 
of that writer’s interpretation of the facts, 
although there is no doubt that Mr. Burns 
produced an extremely readable—nor to 
say romantic—volume. With this story of 
Garrett’s, however, there is likely to be 
no quarrel. Its blunt narrative style is 
convincing and clear in the extreme and 
while there is no attempt in it to over-play 
Garrett’s side of the story, the plain 
unvarnished tale is the sheriff's own best 
justification for the shooting of a notorious 
bad man whose defenders have unduly 
romanticised his murderous exploits. 


Isadora Herself 
ETURNING for a moment to 


life stories of women, there is 
“My Life”, by Isadora Duncan, (Boni & 
Liveright, $5.00). 

The great dancer finished the book just 
before her tragic death and in more ways 
than one it is a story which should be 
posthumous as far as the reading public is 
concerned. Isadora Duncan was an extra- 
ordinarily direct and simple woman. Fully 
aware, always, of what she wanted and 
how she wanted it, her psychological habit 
was to proceed toward her goal by the 
straightest and shortest line. Inasmuch 
as our social order is so arranged that 
straight lines are very seldom the accepted 
thing, she was in the habit of crossing 
public opinion more or less regularly. 
Simplicity is an unfortunate attribute as 
often as it is a virtue and in Isadora Dun- 
can’s case her devastating candor more 
than once threatened the career which she 
advanced with such courage. 

That same candid spirit is evident in 
this book of hers. Unfalteringly she 
bares the most intimate details of a life 
which was fuller than most. Intimate 
episodes are not skimmed over; the genius 
that was hers insisted upon the complete 
story and she told it. Frank—yes, almost 
too frank. But the frankness of the book 
constitutes its charm. And its utter sin- 
cerity carries it beyond the imputation of 
sensation seeking. Miss Duncan wished 
only that the world might understand her, 
might appreciate her motives and grant 

(Continued on page 33) 
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PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University”’ 


Out door life all the year round. 
One bour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 








The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 


Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Princi 


Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 








THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
irls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School 
tion for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 
eadmistress. The Rt Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, Callfornia. 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Gfaxs 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited 
College Preparation. Special advantages in Music French 
Ses Pome Economies, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 

Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 
6029A West Third Street Los Angeles, California 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade 
to College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses. 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. Mss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. 


For 





meeIeOU HAVE A 


GIRL 


who wants to specialize a bit in her 
chosen field along with her general work 
and who needs an atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement, drop us a 
line or two and let us help you select a 
private school for her; our western 
private schools offer the highest tradi- 
tions and standards, and those are 
what you appreciate. 





Write to 


Sunset’s School Department 
1045 Sansome Street 


Calif. 


San Francisco = 
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E:ducation—the 
National Pastime 


DUCATION is so rapidly becoming 
kK a national pastime that it would not 

surprise us at all if some day in the 
near future while passing a theater we 
should read a sign something like this on 
the theater billboard, “Education at ‘pop’ 
prices.” The astute producer with his 
alert eye ever open for a bigger and better 
money-making scheme is going to sense 
the “pulling power” in such productions 
as, “ASTRONOMY, a Review Glorifying 
the Beauty of the Heavenly Bodies,”’ 
“EVERY MAN’S ENGLISH, an His- 
torical Play which Reveals the Unex- 
pected Causes which Alter for Good or 
Ill the Medium of Expression Used by a 
Versatile and Cosmopolitan People,” 
“GEOLOGY, Earth’s Mystery Revealed 
and the Astounding Meanings in Words 
formed by an Alphabet Older than 


Printers Use.” 


Are we being facetious? Not so very 
when you consider the actual popularity 
of education already in vogue. Look, 
just, at the cross-word puzzle, the ques- 
tionnaire, the popularity of book reviews 
in the hoi polloi magazines and over the 
radio. The people are enjoying education. 
On our desk is a prospectus from Mills 
College announcing various and numerous 
courses in adult education over the radio. 
These courses are broadcast not, mind 
you, through the courtesy of any’ long- 
nosed idealist but by Mills College 
through the courtesy of an oil company. 
Now, all good oil companies are interested 
in popular education, but primarily they 
are interested in fostering a radio program 
that will couple their name with popular 
entertainment. And that entertainment 
consists of lectures on such subjects as 
contemporary art, biography, history of 
civilization, etc. Is it then such a far- 
fetched prophecy after all that if big busi- 
ness recognizes education as an attraction 
the hard-headed producers are apt to be 
putting on “Educational Bills” in the 
theater? 


LL of which leads us around to the 

point we want to bring out and that 
is, education as never before is rapidly be- 
coming a major interest in the lives of the 
common people. The parents of today 
who are rearing the parents of tomorrow, 
if they expect their children to have half a 
chance, should see to it that their boys 
and their girls are equipped with the best 
school training it is possible to secure. 

A. M. H. 


SSS 
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Boys’ Schools 








MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


PAG 


A big school for little boys, Page stands in 
a class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the essential branches 
with military training adapted to young boy 
needs. Parents appreciate the atmosphere of 


understanding and encouragement. Largest 
school of its kind in America. Write for 
the catalog. Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 
1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 








SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 


Accredited by leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
Graduates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine interest 
in the needs of individual boys. Land and water sports all 
year. Catalog. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S. Pacific 
Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 





THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


San Rafael, California 
A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 
James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 


Box 6-A Headmaster 


Harvard Schoo 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R. O. T.C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box S. 


San Rafael 





LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 





California Preparatory School 
For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 


influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog 
C, M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal 
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BOY 


who needs sound training for college 
and for business life and who wants to 
go to a private school where outdoor 








activities are encouraged (either mili- 
taryor non-military )—write us and tell 
us about him. We want you to make 
a wise selection for your lad and we 
will aid you in every way we can. 


Write to 
Sunset’s School Department 
1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco : Calif. 








INCE Sunset exposed the high- 

finance activities of Mr. E. G. 

Lewis, no article in the magazine 

has brought about such an ava- 

lanche of reader-comment as the 

Fremont Older-Rev. George W. Phillips 

debate in the January issue on the subject 

of thé death penalty. The Desk is fairly 

swamped—antis and pros nearly evenly 

divided, although at first it seemed as 

though the protagonists of the death pen- 
alty were to have things their own way. 

Many of the letters which came in had 


If he is not sane, he is crazed. Just as Mr. 
Older says, he ‘did what he was forced to do.’ 

“T am not sorry for Hickman. Personally, 
I am not sorry if he hangs. But I am vastly 
sorry for the thousands of inflamed men and 
women—and more greatly for the ministers 
of a kind God—who still cry for torture and 
vengeance. Vengeance is the Lord’s; it is not 
yours, nor mine, nor the ministers’, Hick- 
man, and all other murderers, should be kept 
from further harming society, and what 
vengeance comes to him ought to come from 
more infallible hands than our own.” 


Mrs. C. H. Ditmas of Arroyo Grande, 


worth while comments to make. As a California, submits, in support of the 
matter of fact, there wasn’t one really death penalty, a brief which is too long to 
stupid communication in the lot. Clearly quote. She 1s solidly for retention of the 
the people of the West know how they feel death penalty, and at the same time in 
on the subject of capital punishment and_ favor of sterilization for criminals. On 
know how to write what they feel. the latter topic she refers Mr. Older to his 

Naturally we can’t reprint even a small own source of support, the Bible, and 
proportion of our readers’ letters in full. quotes, “A good tree cannot bring forth 
Indeed we can only quote from a few. We evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
have therefore selected some of those in forth good fruit.” She continues: 


which the opinion of the writer is most 
succinctly expressed and in which the most 
logical presentation is made. 

The points of view are many and di- 
verse. Arthur Esperance of Baker, Ore- 
gon, represents a large group when he sug- 
gests that if, in murder cases, a sentence 
were really a sentence and not subject to 
any sort of reverse English by the parole 
board, it might be possible to abolish the 
death penalty. He says in part: 


“No rancher of any sense allows a scrub 
male animal to reproduce his kind or keeps 
weak, useless females to bring offspring into 
the world. 

“As for any human who commits a crime 
against the good of all the people, after one 
such conviction turn him over to the sur- 
geons. Sterilization will soon put a stop to 
his producing any more of his kind of ‘evil 
fruit.’ ” 


Dr. Humphrey Stewart, Mayor of Coro- 


nado, California, puts his finger squarely 


“Why not form an organization to work on the great difficulty and in the last sen- 
for the abolition of parole in cases of man- tence of his letter makes clear the reason 


slaughter and murder; to abolish the inde- 
terminate sentence (one year to [?]) as ap- 
plied to killers of every sort and to prohibit 
the use of the pardoning power in such cases, 
except upon conclusive proof of innocence, in 
the judgment of an appellate or supreme 
court? 

“Put such a rule in effect, and there would 
be much less opposition to abolition of the 
death penalty.” 


The Hickman case has, of course, been 
brought into the discussion and a letter 
from M. R. L. of San Rafael, California, is 
representative of many readerswho deplore 
the outbreak of mob-violence (in spirit if 
not in fact) consequent upon that crime. 


“The Hickman murder case has empha- 
sized how correct Fremont Older is when he 
says we must have abolition of capital 
punishment. 

“Every phase brought out by Mr. Older 
has been gone through. From the highest 
official down, men—and women—want to 
hurt Hickman, just as he hurt the Parker 
child. Revenge. Vengeance. Riding on the 
wave of popular opinion, the Los Angeles 
authorities have curried favor by their treat- 
ment of this crazed paranoiac; ministers from 
their pulpits have cried for the death pen- 
alty; newspapers (and even Mr. Older’s own 
is not blameless) have printed details of the 
crime intended to inflame the public mind. 

“All of this, as Mr. Older himself says, is 
beside the question. Hanging does not—can 
not—deter a maniac. Hickman is not sane. 
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why the question of capital punishment 
requires discussion. He says: 


“Rev. George W. Phillips has rendered a 
real service to society by his straightforward 
and convincing article. 

“Mr. Older’s views, if carried to a logical 
conclusion, would abolish al] punishment for 
crime. If I read his article aright, there is no 
such thing as crime. That which we call 
crime is merely a manifestation of sub- 
normal tendencies, due, as Mr. Older sug- 
gests, to the improper functioning of certain 
glands, the operation of which we do not yet 
understand. 

“Presumably Mr. Older is no wiser than 
the rest of us as to the function of these mys- 
terious organs, yet he calmly suggests that if 
we investigate them we shall ‘probably’ dis- 
cover the source of crime—particularly 
murder. Meanwhile the killings must go on, 
but murderers are to remain unpunished 
until science can discover what is the matter 
with them! 

“Tn conclusion, it may be pointed out that 
Mr. Older furnishes no accurate statistics in 
support of his statement that capital punish- 
ment does not act as a deterrent so far as the 
crime of murder is concerned. 

“He might find it both interesting and in- 
structive to compare the criminal statistics 
of Great Britain, where the death penalty for 
murder is swift and sure, with those of the 
United States, where the death penalty is a 
rather rare exception. At any rate, before 
deciding that the death penalty is a failure 
we might at least agree to give it a trial!” 


In full accord with Mayor Stewart is 
Mr. P. H. Parke of Glendale, California, 
who makes the point that the question as 
to whether the death penalty deters can- 
not be answered until we have given it a 
chance. Excerpts from his exceptionally 
clear and concise letter follow: 


“In debates on the death penalty a favor- 
ite argument of the opposition is that because 
crime continues in spite of capital punish- 
ment, therefore this penalty is not a deter- 
rent and should be abolished. 

“The point overlooked, and that knocks 
the bottom out of that contention is this: 
that if justice in this country were swift and 
sure, if crime brought its quick deserts, if-a 
man knew that for murder he would surely 
be hanged, without delay or mollycoddling, 
he would think hard and long before putting 
himself in line for punishment. This is 
proven by the fact that in countries (like 
England and Canada) where legal procedure 
is less cumbersome and the penalty for crime 
is exacted swiftly and surely, crime is kept at 
a very low ebb. 

“Tt is not the death penalty that is on trial 
here, it is our clumsy, dilatory procedure 
against crime. The criminal of today knows 
that between his crime and his penalty the 
legal twists, turns and delays are so numerous 
that if he is caught at all and doesn’t die of 
old age in jail awaiting trial, some way is very 
likely to be found to get him off. A penalty 
so remote cannot be impressive. : 

“When our police become cleverer than 
our crooks, when we make it a short, straight, 
quickly traveled road from offense to pen- 
alty, and death therefore looms close and 
sure for the murderer, then murders will 
grow startlingly less for, given a fair chance, 
capital punishment is a proven crime de- 
terrent.” 


J. L. S., who doesn’t wish his (or her) 
name mentioned, offers another comment 
on the “revenge”’ side of capital punish- 
ment, the unfortunate effect upon society 
of the desire to execute vengeance upon 
the body of the criminal. The letter, in 
ironic vein, concludes: 


“Kill? Sure let’s kill ’em all, have a carni- 
val of celebration, but let’s do it up in fine 
style, herd all the criminals in a ring and 
after setting fire to them let’s whoop and 
holler in a frenzy of revenge until we become 
so maddened ourselves we throw one another 
into the fire too—a sort of share and share 
alike feeling roused in us by the sight of ones 
deserving punishment. 

“Let’s leave KILL and CURE to fight it 
out; then after the flame dies down KILL 
looks at CURE and says, ‘They offended. 
We are justified.’ CURE looks up dazedly 
toward the skies, watches the clouds drift 
separate, and sees them write across the sky 
‘Thou shalt not kill.’ 

“‘Religion—the bridge separating savagery 
and man. Savagery supposedly a heap of 
ashes but smoldering low—ready to burst 
into flame at the slightest breath. 

“Science, at one time considered a senti- 
mental old chirp—looks at the ashes of 
savagery—looks at the bridge Religion, then 
stoops, scoops up a hand sticking out of the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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EVINRUDE ANNOUNCES 







50 to 200% More Power 
4 Remarkable Twin Models 


——f | 


OR 1928 Evinrude announces more speed, more 
power, new silent muffling, easy starting, con- 
tinued lightest weight in four remarkable Twin 

Cylinder models. 


Speeditwin—16 H. P. only 85 Ibs. 100% power in- 
crease {formerly 8 H. P.} Weight increased only 10 lbs. 
6 to 35 M. P. H. and up. Motor R.P. M. 400 to 4500. 


Fastwin— 12 H. P. only 69 lbs. 200% power increase 
{formerly 4 H. P.} 6 lbs. lighter than last year’s 8 H.P. 
motor— 5 to 30 M. P. H. motor R. P. M. 400 to 4500. 


Fleetwin—6 H. P. only 55 Ibs.a new family rowboat 
and speed motor only 6 lbs. heavier than last year’s 4H. 
P. model. 4 to 25 M. P. H. Motor R. P. M. 400 to 4500. 


Sportwin—2!/) H.P. only 44 lbs. World’s finest light 
weight twin motor. 3 to 13 M.P.H. motor R. P. M. 
400 to 3500. A perfect motor for younger boys and girls. 


Evinrude Speedi- 


win oH. on "The sensational performance you may look for in 
y Ss. ree 


other Twin mod’ the new Evinrude Fleetwin and improved Speed- 


HP. Flewin  itwin and Fastwin is largely accounted for by — 
win 24; HP. simplified, compact construction, 33% fewer parts 
—new air horn carburetor —aluminum pistons — 
full ball bearing equipped crank shaft in Speeditwin 
and Fastwin— full ball and roller bearing equipped 
drive and propeller shafts— pressure vacuum cool- 
ing, no moving parts — silent muffling — extra large 
flywheel, for greater smoothness—extra large, heat 
treated bevel gears. 


Evin RUDE M.O TOR COMPANY 
2313 27TH STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Evinrude Factory Branches —Sales and Service: 117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif., 
124 Second St., Portland, Ore., 79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 


Sales and Service Dealers: C. W. Stose, 2nd and C Sts., San Diego, Calif., Emil 
Aarup, 5111 South Main St., Los Angeles, Calif., Homan & Company, 2043 
Mariposa St., Fresno, Calif., E. B. Marvin & Company, 510 Johnson St., Victoria, 
B. C., Canada., E. G. Blackwell, 817 Pender St. W., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


Evinrude 1927 Pacific Coast Records 


For second successive time won San Diego Class “Cappy Ricks’? and ‘‘Wild Cat’’ both Evinrude Won Lorimer Trophy, Oakland. 


“*C”? event in ‘‘Mimi’’? Dec. 11. 35 entries. powered ran one, two, Class “‘B’’ event San Diego. Won Pacific Class ‘‘B’’ championship Santa Barbara 


““Cappy Ricks’* (at left above) Evinrude powered Evinrude-Epton (at right above), won both Class Aug. 9-13. 
won Special Class “C’’ event 30.4 M. P. H. ““C”’ and Free-for-all, Pacific Northwest Speed Boat Made Record Open Sea Run, 88 miles in 4 hours 
San Diego. Regatta, Seattle, July 95. 5§ minutes from Santa Barbara to Redondo Beach. 


“The Only 


Speed, Power, 
and Genuine 


Dependability 
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Mv alon tavorites 


Among the finest motor cars of this country and 
Europe exhibited at the National Automobile Shows 
and Salons, high favor was given to Lincoln. Four 
distinctly different Lincoln body types were favor 
ites at the New York Salon—a seven passenger 
Limousine, a Convertible Sedan, a Convertib 
Coupe, and a five passenger open Phaeton. 


| 
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To win popular favor in so wide a range of ap- 
peal, is a sweeping endorsement of the custom body 
policy of the Lincoln Motor Car Company. 

Every Lincoln body model is the creation of a 
master custom body builder. It is not merely a 
passing sensation, but truly artistic and correct in 
line and proportion—lastingly beautiful. Its finish, 
appointments and upholstery are rich in quality 
but in every detail the restraint of good taste and 
simplicity is evident. Color combinations, in wide 
variety, sparkle with beauty and originality, yet 
never offend by too obviously seeking attention. 


LINCOLN 
DIVIS 


? ° L 
Lincoln cars range Wt price 


FORD RESOURCES. SAFEGUARD 
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from $4600 to $7” 
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Lincoln custom bodies are designed to emulate 
the well balanced excellence of the Lincoln chassis. 
It is not enough that Lincoln shall be outstanding 
in any one feature; but rather it must be so out- 
standing in every feature of fine car quality and 
performance that it will satisfy every requirement. 
With brilliant speed, acceleration and beauty, there 
must also be smoothness of ae stamina, long 
life, riding luxury, ease and sureness of control, 
safety, and economy. 

Each and every fea- 
ture must contribute its 
full part to the perfec- 
tion of the Lincoln car as 
a whole. 

This is the ideal of 
Lincoln builders —and 
back of Lincoln are all 
the resources of the Ford 
engineering and manu’ 
facturing organization. 





e windshields. 


MO TO RG OvM Pungney 


ION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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7300, completely equipped at Detroit 
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Orchids 


Very 


Birds of a Feather Get 
Together in 7 his 
Sparkling Love Story 
With an O. Henry 
Twist at the End 


ER voice was feather-light, 

feather-soft. Her laugh 

was like the tinkle of Asian 

wind-bells. Her hands, 

small, helpless, crept from 
their enormous white fur cuffs like timid 
little animals from the warmth of their 
mothers. 

“sit down, Satan!—sit on the big, 
beautiful, blue cushion with the butter- 
flles—no barking, sir! Tuck your silly 
tongue in!—Yes, Mrs.—er—Jellinek, I 
think the skirt should be a trifle shorter— 
put a splash of apple-green on the collar 
and pocket—ah, I know the subtle value 
of simplicity—sometimes I think it is 
only—well, girls like myself—who do.” 

Hothouse voice—gay, silver-throated. 
Flower of finishing schools, European 
trips, of pushing and pleading at society’s 
portals. 

“Turn to the left, Miss Devereux. Wait 
till I set a pin in. You say Mrs. Parker- 
Vrooman recommended me?” 

Those tones—citrus fruit of twenty-two 
years of needles, scissors and curling tape- 
measures! 

“Said you were a wonder—shut up, 
Satan!—She’s returning from Paris soon 
with a dozen darling little dresses.” 

Ye-ah, thought Mrs. Jellinek, eating 
pins, kneeling before this new goddess, 
she could see right now those flimsy little 
French frocks, bought for a hundred, de- 
clared at half, whisked down to Cherry 
Street, to herself, for alterations at ten 
dollars per. 

“Turn round real slow, Miss Devereux.”’ 

That little bit of April swung on one 
jaunty green-leather heel, brightly ap- 
praising herself in the old pier-glass—per- 
fect mouth, passable nose, daring, dancing, 
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C . “Step out, Miss Devereux.” 
Eudora stepped, rose-and-cream. Like 
a doll, with blood, with brains 


Illustrated by 
Lupwic Ross 


f 
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By Carlotta Oddie 


devilish dark eyes. Eyes that wished the 
world were square, had four corners, that 
they might pry into them, find something 
brand-new. 

“Nearly through, Mrs.—ah—Jellinek? 


—practically dead—yesterday was terri- 


MARCH 


ble—shampoo, scalp treatment, matinee, 
afternoon tea, a wedding, a dinner, opera, 
a night club, road house, and home at 
four this morning.” 

“Mothaw,” called a baritone from 
somewhere, and the voice was on stilts and 
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I 2 
there was a grin behind “would you 
kindly exalt my window a diminutive 


amount? Really, y’know, the ether is 
becoming a trifle over-warm.” 
ee that?” shot Eudora Devereux, 


pe dark little he ad cocked in the inquisi- 


e tilt of a terrie BS 

“Oh, that’s just James. Some of his 
foolishness. He’s my son. He’s across 
the hall with a a smi ished foot. He had 
etree accid nt. 

‘So!’ The dark eyes danced about 
the room, lit on a picture, and like two 
black butterflies, clung there—um! a 
small boy, innocent of expression and 
attire, holding down a white bearskin rug. 

“Your James, Mrs.—er—Jellinek? 
Cute little kid!” 

“Oh, that aint James now! That’s 
James on the dresser now—my land! 
I stick you?—you moved that quick!” 

UCH!” corroborated Miss Deve- 
reux, frankly on tiptoe, starkly 
staring. “Oh! he’s good-looking, isn’t 
he? He’s very good-looking, isn’t he?” 


Beautiful son of an everyday mother! 

—‘‘step out, Miss Devereux.” 

Eudora stepped, rose-and-cream— 
incredibly so. Like a doll, with blood, 
with brains. 

“Vl drop in on Friday at three for a 
fitting—awf ly sorry, no earlier. I’m 
due at a late luncheon at the Seven Arts 
Club, tiresome affair, but my fraction of 
the world goes.” 

“Mothaw,” came that bodiless, haunt- 
ing voice, so sweet one could have squeezed 
jelly from it, “I believe I have been so 
awf’ly rotten careless as to mislay my 
hat.” 

“Your hat!’ sang back Mrs. Jellinek, 
in sharp, exasperated soprano. ‘‘What 
foolishness—” 

“My high hat, y’understand.” 

Eudora stood still as a young 
her silk frock in a green, 
quiet pool about her slim 
ankles. Thoughtfully she 
jerked it up, thrust the 
snowy little boughs of her 
arms through thin jade 
strips, slipped slurringly 
into her coat, pulled on 
the little green cloche. 

“Don’t bother to 
come down to the door 
with me, Mrs. Jellinek. 
I know my way. 

Her fingers lingered 
on the outer doorknob. 
She was in a small, square 
hall and a folding door, 
open several inches, faced 
her. 

Eudora Devereux tip- 
toed across the bare floor, 
and putting Satan down 
before that opening, gave 
him a little shove. But, 
no! Satan, stubborn, 
sat back on his haunches. 
Eudora pinched his ear 
severely. With an angry 
yap, Satan shot into the 
room and beneath a brass 
bedstead. 

Instantly, breathlessly, 
radiantly, fragrantly, 
Eudora was after him. 





tree, 
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Day: Cam etea 

“Do pardon me!—my Peke, y’ know— 
Satan, you atrocious animal, come here 
to me—how dare you hop in here, and 
how —— 

She was kneeling beside the bed, ninety 
eight per cent eyes, and her hands waving, 
white birds, to attract the betrayed little 
beast beneath. 

“Lord!” said. “TI trust all this 
excitement will not be bad for your heart 
or foot or anything.” 

Keen handsome, gray eyes looked 
straight into the hearts of the brown ones, 
turned with some significance to a mirror 
the room, ran back to Eudora 
Devereux with their doubtful gift. 

“Better than any fifth row, five dollar, 
road show I ever burnt my palms over.” 

Eudora’s eyes scampered to the mirror 
—one could see a half-portion of the hall 
from that Judas-pool! 

The pink camellias in her cheeks 
never dropped a petal! 

“T craved finding out,” she retorted, 
and the words feel like little snowflakes 
all over his bed, “if you were as good- 
mannered as you ; 


she 


across 


were good-looking.” 

She jumped to her feet with the alac- 
rity of a child from its prayers, then 
punctiliously replaced the magazines she 
had tumbled to the floor. 

“‘Salesmanship! Interested in stuff like 
that?” 

“Rather! Listen, I can sell a nut- 
cracker to a squirrel, a toothbrush to a 
brand-new baby, a saxophone to a saint, a 
mousetrap to Mrs. Tabby 
Cat, and—” 

“But what do you sell, 
please?” 

““Pomeroy’s stuff. Wonder- 
ful line—extracts, spices, per- 
fumes and such. Splendid 
territory.” 

“How awf’ly nice!” 
plauded that light, 


ap- 
rippling 
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voice. She had the dog now in hands 
that were as light and fragile as the 
blossoms of the prickly pear, and above 
them bloomed the small garden of her 
face, with its dark, dancing eyes like 
active, stinging bees. ; 

“Gosh, it’s funny,” said James Jelli- 
nek, coolly, “that a girl like you wears 
clove carnations on her coat.” 

Eudora appeared to paw about in her 
mind for the golden candle behind this. 

“Sold!” she surrendered. 

“You need a purple orchid to match 
your purple manner. Clove carnations 
are so—well, honest-to-God just darn- 
sweet clove carnations.” 

Eudora’s red lips moved as if she were 
actually chewing upon this affront. 

“You mean I’m putting on dog? 

“Positively.” 

Eudora took a tumbler that was meant 
for James to drink from, and stuck the 
the clove carnations in it. 

“They are frank flowers, and I guess 
they don’t match up. You see, I am 
carrying about a secret that is several 
sizes too large for me.” 

James grinned invitingly. 

“T’ll hold it like an oyster holds a 
pearl.” 


““No,”’ denied Eudora. 


93 


“Well, maybe, 
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Orchids Every Day: 


Friday. I’m coming at three for a 
fitting.” 

Her eyes overflowed with soft in- 
sinuation. 

James grinned happily. 

“Doc says my foot takes a vacation 
for another week. Thanks for the posies. 
And, hurry up, Friday!” 

Two minutes later, Mrs. Jellinek, 
entering, found James contemplating the 
erystal pendants on the old-fashioned 
éhandelier as if they were five-carat 


diamonds. 














“Jimmy!” cried Eudora, softly. 


“Was that Eudora Devereux talkin’ 
to you?”’ she demanded, short nose wrink- 
ling distrustfully. “Did she just walk 
right in on you? The way these debu- 
tantes think they can do anything! My, 
she could have eaten your photo up! 
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“Jim!” 


been recently chloroformed 


Carlotta 


She’s a wild one, I bet. Pretty face, but 
what a figure! Honest, the way God 


makes girls nowadays, up-and-down, like 
doll babies. Why, sometimes I expect to 
see, stamped into the backs of their 
skinny little necks, “Made in France.” 

“Eudora!” said the man in bed, softly. 
“Eudora!” His mind played with it as 
a child plays with a wood-block puzzle, 
fascinated, amazed at its intricacy, its 
cleverness: took it apart, put it together, 
held it off and smiled at it—Eudora! The 
sweetness of her—she had all the friendli- 
ness of a fire 

On Friday, at three sharp, James 
Jellinek sat in a fireside chair, in a be- 
coming green house robe, his brown hair 








brushed in shining sureness from his 
pleasant forehead. 
At one minute after three, the door- 


bell rang and the incredibly light, sweet 
voice, flew like a creamy feather up the 
stairway. 

“in just a minute, Mrs. Jellinek— 
[ve something for your son—may I go 


Ss) 


in? 
The instant she entered, some- 
thing amazing happened. ‘Their 


eyes struck sparks across the singing 
spaces, and like live coals flung 
from opposite darknesses, |fused 
into one living light, a light that 


But James slumbered as if he had 


might flicker but never quite die out, 
like the flame in an altar lamp—a lovely, 
distracted thing, like a lost word of God— 
unsure, yet glowing—. 

Eudora Devereux grew crimson, a 
mirror for that fire within. But James 
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Jellinek, oddly enough, turned gray as 
though only the shadow of that first 
swift geyser of flame remained—to mark 
its grave. 

“Hello!” said Eudora, breathlessly. 
Her arms were trembling with packages. 

She dropped them upon the table, 
then pounced upon one, tumbled out a 
squat, smug, jade-colored jar. 

“Wild grape jelly, with cloves and 
cinnamon, y’know. Our cook, Victor, 
made it, and sick people sob for it.” 

“Kind of you,” said James, very for- 
mal, almost frosty. ‘But, honestly, I 
never eat jellies. ‘Too bad—” 

“Lord! I’m sorry!” But the silver 
bubbles stayed in her voice. She unrolled 
a cone of sleek, satiny canary-colored 
paper, held up a sextette of golden roses, 
made them bow their lovely heads to 
him. ‘Let me present six sisters of the 
Perle d’Or family.” 

“Glad to meet ’em,”’ said James, bow- 
ing, too, but with an awful effort, as if 
he were surprised, as if the roses were 
dreadful scrawny things that she, a blind 
girl, had picked from an ashcan—. 

Eudora looked puzzled, but she shot 
her chin a little higher. Just _so would 
Napoleon have looked at Toulon, if 
Napoleon had been a girl—and pretty. 

“Anyway,” she continued, cheerfully, 
sliding a slim cherry ribbon from a lumpy 
white package, disclosing a crystal bowl 
curly with lettuce leaves and fragrant 
with cooked fowl, “you are sure to like 
chicken in aspic. Invalids do!” 

“Now, if that isn’t the tricky little 
circumstance!’’ exclaimed James, eyes, 
nose, mouth—all appearing to express 
infinite astonishment. ‘“‘When I was a 
little kid, I gorged too much chicken one 
Sunday, and you can imagine the awful 
result. I’ve never been able to look 
hen in the eye since. Sorry!” 

“Well, chicken in aspic,” said Eudora, 
“you’re a flop, then, aren’t you?” 

“It’s a darn shame,” continued James, 
“but I appreciate your—er—holding me 
in mind, you know.” 


UDORA studied him over a scrap 

of highly-variegated Eastern paper. 
One pink nail, exquisitely tinted, exquis- 
itely curved, flipped the paper open. 

“Where’s a little dish, or something? 
You'll love this incense, it’s ‘Night in 
Burma.’ ” 

“Incense!” revolted James, as if his 
manhood had been questioned. Listen, 
I need incense like a blackbird needs 
another wing. Why, Id rather have 
garlic at my right hand, or live next door 
to a tannery. Excuse me, please, but 
incense—!”” 

Eudora replaced the lid over the little 
dun-colored pyramids. Her head was 
still high. There was something un- 
beatable, something royal, about Eudora. 
Just so must Marie Antoinette have held 
her head before it gave a last defiant flop 
into the waiting basket. 


“Sorry!” said James again, miserably, 
firmly. 
Eudora moved towards the grate. 


She looked like Paris in the simplest frock 

of softest stuff, not blue, not green. She 

stooped to throw a stick from a wicker 

basket upon the low-burning fire. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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( Triangle stars of 1917 
right—Lillian Gish, 


when H. O. Davis was 


working them 1n pictures 


costing $15,000 to make. 
Fay Fincher, Dorothy Gish, Constance Talmadge and Mildred Harris 


From left to 


Better Movies/ 


, . 
G ood Pictures Can Be 
Made 
—H, 


for Less Money 


O. Davis Did It 


AN it be done? Is it possible, 
the difficulties 


many not- 
withstanding, to make better 
motion pictures for much 
less money than they ccst 


at present ? 

Considering the report that Clarence 
Brown, a director with three successful 
recent pictures to his credit, has just been 
hired by one of the large studios on a basis 
that will give him $150,000 per picture for 
his work, there seems to be more than 


ample opportunity to reduce the cost of 


screen plays. Even before the story has 
been selected, every picture Mr. Brown 
directs on the basis of this contract will be 
saddled with an expense of $150,000 for 
his services plus the studio overhead of at 
least $75,000 ahead of actual production 
charges. Mr. Brown will have to fly in 
the face of all experience and produce 
nothing but successes if the stockholders 
of the studio are to get their money back. 
If he does it, Adolph Zukor should give 
him a hand-hammered, personally auto- 
graphed bronze plaque for Mr. Brown 
will be unique. No director has ever suc- 
ceeded in turning out successes the w ay 
Henry turns out Fords; flops are as 
numerous in their records as raisins in a 
fruit ple. 
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A good half of the heap big troubles 
now confronting the movies arises from 
the belief of the producers that they know 
what the public wants. Nobody knows, 
nobody can know what the public wants 
because the public itself does not know 
what it wants, 
things the public cannot formulate defh- 
nitely its desires for products of the 
creative arts. All the public can and will 
do is to select, to state its likes and prefer- 
ences, to make its choice among the liter- 
ary, dramatic or cinematographic wares 
presented to it by the producers. 

The public did not petition D. W. 
Griffith to turn the novel The Clansman 
into a great Civil War photo drama; the 
public didn’t ask for, didn’t want, ae 
know about the great power of an in- 
tensely human story against a spect: eG ir 


( A SCENE 
“We 


French, 


from 





01rd pic- 





tures made by 
H. O. Davis 
for Universal 
at a total cost 
t $42 2,000. 
Th é ji \e 
earned 
$7,600,000 


ross 
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because in the nature of 


By 
Walter U. Wochlke 


background, but when the public saw the 
Griffith product, it applauded and shelled 
out. So far as I know, the readers of 
Emerson Hough’s book did not camp en 
masse on James Cruze’s doorstep and de- 
mand that he produce The Covered 
Wagon, but after 1t was shown to them 
they came by the million to see it. Be- 
cause the propaganda pictures flopped 
after the armistice as soon as the hysteria 
cooled off, the Hollywood magnates de- 
cided that the public didn’t want war pic- 
tures. But after Laurence Stallings and 
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King Vidor produced a different war pic- 
ture in The Big Parade and the public ap- 
plauded it most profitably, the Holly- 
wood producers ground out war films by 
the dozen—because the public wanted 
them! 

Despite his contract of $150,000 per 
picture, Clarence Brown does not know 
what the public wants; neither do the men 
that hired him. They were merely fol- 
lowing Hollywood’s established custom of 


@H.O. Davis (right) who as general manager 

of Universal twelve years ago introduced 

production methods which can now save the 
motion picture industry from disaster 


oS areM ES hs, 


eae 


egg: 
ro 


pens 


oR a 


espe 


paying any sum necessary to drag the 
success of the moment away from the 
other fellow, hoping that the golden har- 
vest will continue. But it rarely does. 
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@ Charley in “The Rest Cure,” taken in the 
good old days before he married Mildred 
Harris and acquired the alimony sadness 


Too much money usually puts weird 
notions of their own grandeur into the 
heads of overpaid stars and directors. As 
a direct result their work suffers and the 
cost of their pictures increases enormously 
while the public turns to the new and 
more sincere idol of the moment. 

It is universally admitted that the mo- 
tion picture industry, fourth largest in the 
country, is in bad shape. The public is 
dissatished with the quality of the film 
entertainment turned out by Hollywood 





and objects to the high prices it has to pay 
to see inane pictures; the exhibitors growl 
because of the high rentals and low box- 
ofice value of the average picture and 
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@ Charles Pathé, the motion pu 
pioneer, has come to the conclusion 
that good stories are more orta? 
in the movies th 





complain bitterly because the price 
of the really successful films 1s 
lifted sky high; everybody com- 
plains about high costs and low 
quality, yet the bulk of the stock- 
holders whose money is invested in 
the studios must be satisfied with 
low returns or no dividends at all. 


HE rise of the movies al- 

most parallels the great ex- 

pansion of the automobile industry, 

with this difference: In fifteen years the 
motor car manufacturers have marvel- 
ously improved the quality of their prod- 


uct and have continuously lowered the 
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price, while the movie magnates con- 
stantly lifted their prices without a corre- 
sponding increase in the quality of the 
output. 

With the help of the best available engi- 
neering talent the automobile manufac- 
turers improved and refined their produc- 
tion methods steadily, each improvement 
enhancing the quality of the car and re- 
ducing production costs. On the other 
hand the motion picture magnates did not 
improve and refine their production 
methods. They were not big enough to 
see the need of such improvement and re- 
finement. Almost by accident these men 
drifted into the movie business when it 
was in its infancy, when the nickelodeons 
and store shows produced huge returns on 
very small investments by entertaining 
the lowest strata of the big-city popula- 
tions with crude melo- 
drama or still cruder 
suggestive films. Out 
of poverty, ignorance 
and total obscurity 
most of the present- 
day movie magnates 
rose swiftly with the 
rise of the industry, 
became millionaires, 
had their pictures in 
the papers, their 
names in electric 
lights, on titles and 
billboards, were sur- 
rounded by flocks, 
schools, hordes and 
platoons of yes-men 
of both sexes who 
burned the incense of 
adulation and flattery 
until most of the 
magnates sincerely 
believed that they 
alone knew the secret 
of making motion pic- 
tures. 

Money had lifted 
them out of obscur- 
ity; money had bla- 
zoned. their names at 
every crossroad; 
money had given 
them luxury,  posi- 
tion, power. It was only natural that 
they should come to believe that money 
could do everything. Ifa picture in pro- 
duction seems weak, spend more money 
on it; throw in ee set, hire 
bigger mobs to dazzle the audiences. Sign 
up bigger stars and directors at higher 
pa pay more and ever more for popu- 
lar plays s, stories and books regardless of 
their intrinsic value for motion-picture 
purposes. Spend the money; t’ell with 
the expense! 


o.) 
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RODUCTION  value’—which 1s 

merely a euphonious name _ for 
shoveling money unnecessarily into costly 
sets and illogical spectacular effects to 
bolster up a weak story—became the pro- 
ducers’ fetish, the panacea for all screen 
ills. Drunk with the easy money of the 
great expansion period, they scattered the 
gold lavishly until almost everybody con- 
nected with the movies received many 
times the compensation he or she could 
legitimately earn in any other pursuit, 
until the recipients of the largest sums 
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also had their heads turned and con- 
sidered themselves close relatives of the 
demi-gods. And then the trouble began. 

The magnates of the movies lost control 
of their own business. The directors and 
the stars ran it to suit themselves, to 
glorify themselves. Disorganization, 
waste, extravagance, inefficiency, down- 
right corruption ran the production costs 
to dizzy heights. For a long time the pro- 
ducers had gotten away with it by the 
simple method of raising the price of the 
pictures during the period when the 
hugely imcreasing number of movie 
theaters was providing an ever growing 
market. But of a sudden this growth al- 
most ceased. At the same time the public 
began to rebel against the rising movie 
admission fees, against the declining 


quality of the average picture while the 





smiles into the camera while H. O. Davis discusses movie 
Republican candidate for president in 
H. Crocker in the background 
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bankers who had directed the money of 
their clients into motion-picture enter- 
prises began to ask for dividends in- 
sistently. 

That has been the situation of the mo- 
tion picture industry for almost a year. 
It’s a critical situation—and the men now 
in control of the studios are helpless. 
They say that it can’t be done, that the 
making of motion pictures is wholly unlike 
any other enterprise, that waste and ex- 
travagance are a necessary, unavoidable 
part of the process of making the kind of 
pictures the public wants. It’s an art, 
they say, not an industry, and ordinary 
business methods are not applicable to the 
studios. They just won’t work, they 
aver. 

Is zat so? 

Time and again the rulers of the in- 
dustry, the same men who according to 
Harry Carr paid a well known author 
$50,000 for a silly story written on two 
sheets of paper and then could not use it, 
time and again these producers have 
asserted that it is impossible to apply 
ET 
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system, efficiency, orderly procedure to 
the art of making motion pictures. As for 
budgeting the cost of a film beforehand, 
such factory methods would kill the in- 
dustry, they maintain. 


Nee that the grass is getting very 
short and _ the — stockholders 
through the bankers are insisting on re- 
forms, the producers are frantically rack- 
ing their brains for ways and means to ac- 
complish the desired result, but with little 
success so far. Yet the solution of the 
problem has been available, has been 
right under their noses for a long time. 
Twelve years ago a man with a razor-edge 
analy tical brain, with executive ability, 
with ideals and boundless courage, but 
with no experience whatsoever in the film 
game, landed in the motion picture world 
with a bang from 
above. Despite his 
total lack of practical 
experience he was put 
in charge of the larg- 
est producing organi- 
zation of the time as 
general manager with 
autocratic powers to 
do as he pleased, 
without interference 
even by the owners of 
the concern. 

I submit that that 
concern must have 
been in a bad way to 
apply. so drastic a 
cure. No automobile 
maker, for instance, 
would turn the man- 
agement of the works 
over to a breakfast 
food specialist, giving 
him almost unlimited 
authority to do as he 
pleased, unless that 
automobile _ business 
were so close to the 
rocks that the pilot 
could see the white in 
the eyes of the barna- 
cles. The fact that 
the magnates were 
willing to turn the 
plant over to a man whose sole experience 
in motion pictures was confined to a quiet 
investigation of this particular studio for 
the period of one whole month points to a 
condition bordering on despair. 

In less than a year this novice had the 
big craft out of danger, away from the 
rocks, sailing the deep sea of prosperity. 
He cut expenses to the bone and so 1m- 
proved the quality of the output that for 
the first time in the history of this organ- 
ization its pictures were given showings in 
Broadway theatres. And he repeated. 
After his initial success he took over the 
management of a great movie organiza- 
tion that had fallen by the wayside. With- 
in a few months he had transformed a 
huge deficit into a profit of more than 
$10,000 a week; in eighteen months he had 
paid off more than a million of the con- 
cern’s debts. 

He did it by applying common sense, 
system, orderly procedure, organization, 
thorough preparation and just plain 
honesty to the business of making motion 

(Continued on page 65) 
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O far as Europe is concerned, 
America will never live down its 
Wild West. Even those en- 
lightened Europeans who have 
traveled all over the United 
States, keep the legend of sombreros and 
gun-fanning bad men and riddled bar 
mirrors alive by jesting references to 
them. I recently heard, in a room in the 
Latin quarter of Paris, a distinguished 
English novelist discuss ‘‘Middle Western- 
ism in Literature.” He felt called upon 
to make several facetious remarks about 
the Wild West. In fact no discussion of 
anything American is complete without 
some humorous allusions to sheriffs and 
army Colts. It is a topic that never grows 
threadbare, for it is the mark of the sophis- 
ticated globe trotter. But many listeners 
to the lecture in question doubtless took 
the speaker seriously. Hence the legend 
of buffalo herds which stop trains may 
still be found current on the continent. 

I know a little chasseur in a French 
hotel who fondly believes that ten hours 
ride out of New York takes you into a 
rough-timbered mining saloon whose 
puncheon floor is colorful with flapping 
chaps and red spangled ballet skirts min- 
eling in the dance. Here one may find 
Douglas Fairbanks and William S. Hart 
idly shooting out kerosene lamps. Bill 
Hart, in fact, has taken up the perpetua- 
tion of the woolliness of the West where 
Bret Harte left off. Obviously, say the 
French, the Americans would not and 
could not turn out bigger and better Wild 
West pictures every year if there were no 
Wild West. All you have to do is look at 
the sets and the background. ‘They are 
palpably authentic. 

composite picture of the inhabitants 
of this wild country, made up from French 
and English stage conceptions, is interest- 
ing. The American man is tall and blus- 
tery, with horn-rimmed spectacles, and he 
is constantly shaking hands and saying, 
“Say-y, boy!’ That much is English. 
He wears a straw hat and tan shoes on all 
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occasions and has a penchant for engag- 
ing menials in small talk replete with allu- 
sions to his possession of large quantities 
of money. That much is French. 

Three hundred thousand tourists from 
America, flooding France and England 
this year and exhibiting, for the most part, 
certain undeniable manifestations of 
twentieth century civilization, have no 
appreciable effect in changing these mis- 
conceptions. That is the French and En- 
glish story and they will stick to it. Proof 
of advancing civilization in the United 
States doesn’t mean anything. One knows 
and one’s ancestors have known for years 
that if an American gets on a street car in 
his native land and finds he has left his 
money in his other vest, he backs off at 
the next stop, firing as he goes and is pur- 
sued up alleys by the neighborhood posse, 
mounted on broncos and discharging 
sawed-off shotguns as they ride. If he is 
cornered he dies fighting, yelling “‘yip! 
yip! yay!” as he goes down. 

I know an English lady who, though 
she hasn’t been to New York since Mrs. 
Leslie Carter hung on the bell clapper in 
“The Heart of Maryland,” has neverthe- 
less kept in close touch with conditions in 
America. She deplored the depths of cor- 
ruption into which the police system in 
America has fallen. ‘I understand,” she 

said, “that the officers never hit a crim- 
inal. They shoot at them, of course. But 
it is a mere formality. They never hit 
them.” I wondered where she had picked 
up this piece of information. She said an 
American himself had told her. And I 
saw how it had been. He had jokingly 
referred to some instance in which a crim- 
inal had escaped, though fired upon by 
pursuing police. He had probably said, 

still in jest, ““They never hit em.” So she 
naturally believed it was a nefarious sys- 
tem that had grown up. It isn’t true that 
the English can’t see a joke, but it is true 
thet they absorb much of the badinage of 
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their American cousins without the neces- 
sary grain of salt. It is a good thing, 
therefore, that Joe Cook has never been 
invited to speak at the Pilgrim club’s an- 
nual dinner. Think of the result! ‘‘My 
dear, have you heard that in America, 
President Grant has been known to con- 
sort with a common actor in a swimming 
pool or whatnot where the two of them 
have played quartets or something of the 
sort, on stupid Hawaiian fiddles!” 

This same lady had been told that 
American society ladies have their teeth 
filled with diamonds. She asked me if it 
wasn’t a strange sight. I told her I had 
never seen teeth of the first water in any 
mouth, American or otherwise. She was 
also much disturbed because the Ameri- 
can people have adopted the German 
word “ja.” This Teutonic afhrmative 
had replaced the English “yes” altogether, 
she had been advised. It was a pro-Ger- 
man gesture that the English greatly re- 
sented so soon after the war. It was quite 
a task explaining to her that what her 
traveling friends had heard was merely 
the unfortunate American corruption of 
“ves” into ‘“‘yeah.” 

I met a Scotchman on a train in Italy 
who intends to visit the Grand Canyon 
some day. To him America is all grand 

canyon. It is a spectacular canyon that 
reaches from any given part of the coun- 
try to any other given part. It is quite a 
picnicking place for North Dakotans and 
residents of Miami. But he doesn’t want 
to go until prohibition is killed off. That, 
he is informed, is merely a question of 
months. In this connection it may be said 
that certain journals published abroad in 
the English language are inclined to play 
up the errors and misfortunes of enforce- 
ment rather than its successful features. 
Things accordingly look brighter to the 
expatriated wets in Europe than to those 
living in the great American desert itself. 

But if Europeans have their misconcep- 
tions of us, we have our own of them. This 
same Scot bought me two drinks in Milan! 
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eA Story of the Zhree 
Love Crises that 
Decided a Alan's Lite 


OMETIMES, later, Stan Cutler 
thought to himself that three 
love crises had divided his life. 
Youth with Mary. Middle age 
with Violet. \nd the other 
years with—with both of them. 
~ At forty-five, Stan had lived with his 
second wife, Violet, so long that he had 


forgotten, or at least had forced himself 


never to consider, the unusual circum- 
stances of their marriage. Violet and 
Stan had kept up a play of constant con- 
sideration and affection for each other for 
eighteen years. Perhaps they had a bit 
of guilty conscience to urge their courtesy, 
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as if love could justify anything. Stan 
was sure that Violet honestly b-lieved 
that love did justify anything. Besides, 
there was Robert, Stan’s son by his first 
marriage, for whom a good home atmos- 
phere must be maintained. 

Stan’s marriage to Violet, or rather the 
events which led up to it, had been the 
only irregularity in his well-planned life. 
He and Mary, his first wife, had come up 
through eight years of desperate struggle 
to where Stan could truly say he was a 
wealthy man. He had always meant to 
be wealthy at thirty. He was; and it 
was then, with the first flush of prosperity 
upon him, that he had met Violet. She 
was of an old family, socially established, 
sweet, fresh, pretending to intellectuality, 
and a pleasing contrast to Mary’s plump 
yourg-mother figure. Stan’s hard won 
wealth, and big burly man-self had ap- 
pealed to Violet. They drifted into a 
friendship which inevitably became more 
than friendship. 
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There had been nothing intellectual 
about Mary. With her red hair dead 
looking and uncombed, and her eyes and 
mouth piteous from crying, she had told 
him her knowledge of his unfaithfulness. 
Before he could answer, she had charged 
him that he keep their son safely, and had 
gone out into the hot noon sunshine to 
catch a train going West. He had never 
seen her again. It shocked him. It 
shocked him profoundly. Wives didn’t 
desert their husbands without giving 
them a second chance, neither did they 
abandon their children. But when he 
found she wasn’t coming back, he built a 
wall between himsclf and all the things 
which had become part of him; her low 
laugh, the soft saltv smell of her pale skin 
—almost like a baby’s it was—the purple 
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hue of her slant lidded eyes when she had 
determined to fight something through, 
“or bust,” as she said. 

After the wall was complete, he had 
married Violet, and together they had 
built up a stately home, and a life of 
social ease such as Mary would never 
have dreamed possible. And all these 
years he had never let Violet suspect 
that he still loved Mary. He wouldn’t 
admit it to himself. 


HIS summer, Stan, Violet, and Rob- 

ert were driving through to Colorado 
for a vacation, and on the way Stan had 
stopped in the Panhandle of Texas oil field 
ro investigate the feasibility of piping gas as 
far as their branch factory at Kansas City. 
Robert talked easily to Violet in the back 
seat, while Stan drove. She had won 
Robert’s confidence as a mother should, 
and, though Stan didn’t know it, as it 
would be hard for a mother to do. 

“so I asked Bethany Udell to the 
Prom, instead. Her father is the younger 
of the three Udell brothers, you know. 
She isn’t so pretty, but she is an Omega, 
and one must think of one’s fraternity.” 
Robert’s smooth, cool English came from 
the back seat. 

“One must think of oneself, Robert. 
Harold Udell’s daughter was undoubtedly 
the wise choice. What did she wear?” 
Stan drifted off while they talked. Some- 
thing mauve and orchid she had worn, 
eh? Sometimes he felt a great weariness 
with the mauve and orchid things which 
hiled life. Too soft colors for an interest- 
ing background. Yet Robert had made 
the best fraternity in a school where 
money meant little compared with family. 
Their social station sometimes frightened 
Stan, a little. It had been so easy with 
Violet. It would have been impossible 
without her. He hated being dependent 
on a woman. 

The road ran down into the breaks of 
the Canadian river. Such a road! They 
had told him it was arid grazing country, 
but a r.in had come, two days before, 
and all the grass land was green overnight 
with the joy of it. White clouds scudded 
along before the wind or gathered high, 
towering, pufhng themselves against the 
immensity of the sky in futile shifting 
array. But the road was no road at all. 
It was a sun-baked thing of a dozen strag- 
pling wheel-splayed ruts sculptured by 
the giant trucks, their trailers loaded 
with heavy casing. Here a truck had 
overturned and the pipe, as large as tele- 

hone poles, had slithered down a bank 
like a spilled box of matches. The springs 
in Stan’s powerful car rebelled, and be- 
came overactive, setting them jiggling as 
the load in the back seat of some decrepit 
flivver might. How could Violet and 
Robert keep on talking of such foreign 
things? There, he knew they couldn’t. 

“Stan, those banks there are just the 
color of my new coat. I’m putting a silver 
fox collar on it. The black against the 
red with just a tight little hat—You’ll 
like it, I’m sure.” 

“That red dirt is what indicates the oil 
here. If they hadn’t seen those red banks, 
the geologists would never have thought 
of oil.” Little wonder Violet was beauti- 
ful. She thought enough of appearance. 

“Tsn’t it romantic? Just think, a little 
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while ago, the Indians and cowboys 
roamed here with the buffalo, and all of 
that was—was just lovely scenery.” 

“Gee, I think the oil towns are fun, Dad. 
Violet said last night that Borger was 
just like the scene for a western story. 
You know the kind that begins ‘In the 
winter of 1870—’ ” 

“Hmm—” Stan knew he should not be 
irritated. It amused him to have Violet 
see the oil fields through fictional glasses, 
but he wished that Robert might have a 
little less rose-hued vision. Robert adored 
Violet with all the idealism of a youth for 
a pretty, frail blonde. Her endless dainti- 
ness, and sheer inexperience with the 
world of working people made her im- 
pregnable to the ugly things, the sweaty 
laboring things, even the terrible tragic 
things of the oil lands. For two days now, 
they had seen the spider silhouettes of the 
oil derricks black against the blue of noon- 





C Little wonder Violet was beautiful. 
She thought enough of appearance 


day, black on the vivid hue of prairie sun- 
sets, black startlingly backgrounded by 
the glare of gas-well fires at night. To 
Violet and Robert it had been romance, 
rather than the mechanics of a hard and 
often dangerous business. At night they had 
strolled up and down the crowded streets, 
enthralled by the dance halls and half 
disguised gambling hells. They somehow 
missed the dead-tired men sleeping on up- 
stairs porches, and the long rows of workers 
wolfing greasy, cold, fried food. The in- 
tense heat of the day, heat which waved 
up along the prairie and formed the silver 
glaze of the mirage at the end of every 
road, would lift before the cool evening 
breeze; and over the whole prairie, an 
undertone to the roistering noises of the 
town, would settle the penetrating silence 
of evening time, the time when cattle 
settle slowly down to their awkward rest, 
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and enjoy their cud. The day shifts from 
the oil field came off and the night ones 
went on; the crowds of homeless men 
milled restlessly, loud-mouthed, seeking 
relief from their loneliness before they 
sank into heavy slumber. 

Just such places had been the lumber 
camps of Stan’s own youth. But he had 
had Mary and a home. There were al- 
ways a few homes in such places, a few 
women who dared labor with the primi- 
tive materials, to stay with their man. 
Mary—Mary—A flame licking through a 
flimsy wall? He hadn’t let himself think 
of her for years. What had the years done 
to her? The years of work. What had 
she done with her two unafraid white 
hands? 

In the late afternoon, they came into 
Oilton. A little new town like something 
a child had built; raw pine blocks and 
maybe black hairpins and matches for 
the sprawling oil derricks which were 
jumbled freely with the little unpainted 
houses from which the penetrating slant- 
ing rays of the sun were drawing drops of 
pungent amber resin. Gas hissed monoto- 
nously from leaks here and there in the 
crude webbing of pipes which snaked 
from well to restaurant, to sleeping tents, 
and meandered among the mushroom 
growth of shacks without plan. Under 
the throbbing heat, the town was sleeping, 
baking, drying bones of lumber, waiting 
for the night. 

Stan found rooms at the best hotel, a 
two-story brick edifice, sprung up by 
some sort of modern magic here miles 
from the railroad. Then he went to get 
gasoline. It was uncanny how Killarney 
Kim’s store was always on the main 
corner in every little oil town. Perhaps 
it just made itself the main corner, for he 
sold everything an oil worker needed, 
everything a tourist needed, everything 
an oil promoter needed. The best cigars, 
good gasoline and good service with it, 
the best sheepskin coats, the finest silk 
stockings, advertised brands of cold 
cream, patent medicine, near beer, were 
here—all under the white lettered sign 
General Merchandising. Killarney Kim’s 
clerks knew where things were in the 
somehow systematized jumble; they served 
quickly, and the prices were as reasonable 
as could be expected. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if he cleared 
up five hundred a month on each of his 
stores,” one man said to Stan in Borger. 
In fact, the figure lacked a cipher. Stan 
loved to sit in front of these stores and 
watch the crowds. During the day the 
stores became a social center tolling in 
dimes and quarters over the soft drink 
fountain. Of a night, whole outfits were 
purchased there quickly and expensively 
under the flaring gas lights. 


ii parked the car across the 
street and went to lean on the 
door frame. Almost at once he noticed 
that the woman in the cashier’s cage had 
red hair, the shade of red hair which re- 
minded him so much of—he didn’t even 
let himself finish the thought. He must 
not think of her. When he got away from 
these rough camp towns it would be 
easier, just as it would be easier to be 
pleasant to Violet. Funny how much en- 
vironment counted. Things from the 
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hard life of his youth, long buried, came 
to the surface here. 

‘The woman in the cashier’s cage turned 
around. He had known it from the 
minute he stood at the door. His baffled, 
frightened thoughts had been breathless 
with it. The woman was Mary. She 
was turning over the leaves of a ledger and 
did not see him. She would not know 
that tears had come suddenly to his eyes, 
for he would not let her see him. Now, 
however, his whole being ached with the 
old longing for her, as if the years and the 
long self-control were mocking him, mak- 
ing pain more real because he had let it 
accumulate the interest of the years. 


HE was older, much older. The 

slim subtle figure was_ broader 
flanked, deeper breasted, strength sup- 
planting grace. Ivory cream replaced the 
milk white complexion, too. But she had 
few wrinkles; rather her face had browned 
a little and grown glossy red on 
the cheeks, making her eyes more 
like sunshine sparkling against 
rain-washed heavens after a 
storm. The round child eyes still 
looked out at life with a question, 
and expected a good answer. But 
it was her mouth that brought 
sharp pain to Stan’s chest. Gone 
the soft curve, gone the puckered 
pout, gone the laughing corners. 
Her mouth was a firm strong line, 
straight above a firm chin, as if 
she had said some final words 
sometime, and had held it that 
way to keep from revealing sor- 
row. Yet she was happy. He 
knew it. The old hurt had worn 
away. Still, did she still love him 
as she had the day she left him, as 
he still loved her in spite of the 
harmony of his new life? Or—or 
had she forgotten? 

She made a quick decision over 
the ledger, and turned, smiling, to 
extend more credit to the cus- 
tomer at the window. What was 
it she had said as she left him that 
day so long ago? 

“See that you make my baby a 
good man—or—or I’ll damn you 
forever.” Red headed witch. He 
smiled again as he had smiled that 
other day, loving to see her so 
angry all because she loved him. 
Then he had thought she would come 
back. What would she think of Robert? 
At Robert’s age he, himself, had been a 
man. 

Suddenly, watching her, unobserved, 
Stan was possessed of a desire that 
Robert should know his mother. What a 
mother she would make! She could tell 
him where success lay, what men paid 
their bills, how neither wild women nor 
rosy dreams, take them or leave them, 
would count in the final score. For it was 
written in her face that she was the same 

old Mary whose integrity and almost 
puritanical goodness were so mixed with 
humor, yes, ~ and with a frank shameless 
passion for the man she loved, that he was 
never sure just what her reactions would 
be. That puritanical standard had taken 
her away from him, unexpectedly leaving 
him Robert, because she was sure that he 
could make the boy a better home than 
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she could with her own living to make. 

He had been honor bound to marry 
Violet, to live straight, to devote a large 
part of his life to Robert. In this moment 
he saw that she had gambled her baby’s 
welfare, and in the winning had also 
saved him from himself. Oh, Mary could 
make a man of Robert. Strength— 
strength—strength is beauty. It sang in 
him as he watched, until the thinning 
crowd told him it was time for dinner. 

He was reluctant to go back to Violet. 
Surely she must realize how his blood was 
racing. He wondered if he could sit 
through dinner with her high bird-like 
voice talking on and on about foreign 
things. On and on, when he wanted 
Mary’s throaty laughter over some 
common happening that had lived itself 
out during the work day. 

As he met Violet at the dining room 
door, he saw her unspoiled gracious 
beauty anew. Yet, why shouldn’t she be 


Geraniums in Windows 


By Marion STEWARD 


Geraniums in windows anywhere 
Are never just geraniums to me 
But Spanish girls with flowers in their hair! 


My fancy pictures vivid maidens there 
Who lean across an anctent balcony— 
Geraniums in windows anywhere. 


In fancy, music floats upon the air, 
A soft guitar, an old-time melody, 
And Spanish girls w 


The sunny hours slip by them unaware 
When maidens lean to listen wistfully— 
Geraniums in windows anywhere. 


How gorgeously the Spanish colors flare! 
Geraniums arrayed bewitchingly 
Are Spanish girls with flowers in their hair! 


young? She had never slept in the hard 
arms of life, nor had the tearing passion of 
work drawn the color from her lips and 
left them straight and hard. All through 
dinner he thought dazedly, a renewal of all 
the muddled thinking he had ever been 
able to do of Mary. He had known Mary 
was independent. She had been running 
a lumber-town boarding-house she had in- 
herited from her mother, when he first 
met her. Every man in town had loved 
her easy laugh, and respected her clear 
eye. He had never stopped loving Mary, 
only let the comfort of his new life soothe 
the wound. Desire was an ugly flame in 
him tonight. He loved Mary now, 
wanted her now. Something of his fight- 
ing youth came back. He wanted Mary? 
He could win her again. He would—A 
great noise outside penetrated his milling 
thoughts. 

“Fire—fire—” The full-throated cry of 
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the realized nightmare fear of an oil t 
swept in frenzied cadence up and down 
the street. Fire from any one of a h 
dred sources had somehow smoldered to a 
leaping, flaming destruction. The little 
shacks were burning like fire crackers in 
bunch. Kim’s store was in the heart of 
the roaring inferno! 

Stan did not hear Violet’s steady voice. 
“Stay here. This brick building is the 
safest place.” He saw Mary trapped ina 
cage and he brushed aside Violet’s hands, 
disregarded her wide, startled eyes on his 
own distorted face. ‘‘Stan, Stan, stay 
here! You can do no good! Sweethea 
—please—” 

To Stan, Violet’s pleading words were 
call for help. His feet beat heavily on th 
rutted street to their accompaniment. 


““Sweetheart—please—help—” on _ hi 
ears. 
“Mary! Mary! I’m coming, girl.” 


His hoarse voice against the rumble o 
destruction. He, and he alone, 
knew Mary was in the store. 

“She’s in there, I tell you,” he 
yelled. “I know it. Don’t I still 
love her?” 

“Hey, stay out of there! You'll 
burn, you fool!’ A dozen arms 
barred his way in front of the 
store. When he was young, they 
had fought tooth and nail—bitten 
—torn—gouged— He was in the 
store. They were wrong! Mary 
was there still. She lay huddled 
in the cage with a thin red trickle 
on her forehead. The milling 
crowd had knocked down shelves 
and overturned tables in their 
rush for the street, and a falling 
shelf had hit her. He stooped to 
wipe the wound before he caught 
her up in his arms. The smoke, 
the heat. Ah!—Ah!—But he 
made it out into the crowd. 

“My God! Mary! She was 
in there! She was in there!’ A 
man’s voice screamed in his ear, 
but he didn’t see who it was, for 
he did a very silly thing. He 
fainted. 

As he came to, he thought, 
“lm not so young. I could 
hardly carry her. What if I had 
fallen! Mary would have been 
burned. Mary—my Mary—” 


UT he stopped talking when he 
saw Violet’s cool smooth face. 
She was wrapping a painful burn on his 
wrist, and when she saw he was conscious, 
she smiled at him and went on wrapping, 
her slim beautiful fingers smoothing the 
gauze expertly. Somehow it struck him 
that the smile was very courteous, re- 
straining something unpleasant. She 
washed his hot face with a cold cloth, 
folding it gently to his forehead. He tried 
to smile at her, but went to sleep instead. 
When he awoke it was morning, a blue 
morning seen through a gold gauze of 
heavy ‘prairie sunshine. The smell of 
water on drenched, charred wood filled 
nostril and throat. Already hammering 
was on the air where new buildings were 
taking the place of the old ones. 
Stan dressed slowly for breakfast. He 
was a little trembly from the shock of the 
burns. It had been long since he had felt 
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atense physical pain. Robert came in, 
ig-eyed like a little boy. 

“Gee, Dad. That was great of you! 
Jow’d you know she was in there?” 

“T bought some things there just before 
linner and saw how she was wedged in 
hat little cage. She couldn’t have gotten 
vut.” 

“She is the wife of this Killarney Kim. 
de wants us to come to their ranch house 
or breakfast. It is twenty miles along 
he Borger road. Violet wants to know if 
rou feel like it. Killarney Kim was half 
‘razy, last night, to think how near his 
vife came to—to death. You see, she had 
sent a sick driller out to the ranch in her 
‘oadster, expecting to go home with her 
yusband later. He saw her car gone, and 
thought she had taken it. Close call, I'd 
say. Gosh, Dad! Glad you made it, all 

aight!’ 


TAN marveled at his self-control. 

Such a thing had never occurred to 
him. He realized at once how great his 
conceit had been. Mary belonged to an- 
other man! If Robert talked a little 
longer, his hands would steady, and he 
could tie his tie. 

Why, of course she belonged to another 
man—to some man. Fool that he was to 
think she would be waiting for him. Still 
—did she love him as he still loved her? 
Violet came in. She was cool, impersonal, 
pleasant. Her great blue eyes were 
deeply shadowed with black. How much 
had he talked in the night?) How could he 
explain? He realized intensely how 
worthy of respect Violet was. She would 
never make a scene. Pillows to his back. 
“Robert, drive slowly.” 

The Kimmons lived in a Spanish ranch 
house with a field of myriad. colored 
zinnias in the front yard, against the deep 
green and scarlet of trumpet vine over a 
trellis shaded porch. Killarney Kim, a 
big black Irishman, emotion plain on his 
square, tanned face, came across the 
shadow flecked porch to meet them with a 
big-strided, heavy walk. 

“You saved my Mary, sir. Is there 
anything I can do to repay you?” He said 
it with the gesture of a king offering the 
half of his kingdom. Stan could not help 
smiling as he shook the man’s hand. His 
tongue was strangely stiff and it was just 
as well that his muttered phrase went 
unheard. 

“Come see her first.” 
the way. 

Violet and Robert followed almost 
bashfully, sensing something dramatic. 
The woman on the couch in the big cool 
room was heavily bandaged around the 
face. Her blue eyes were bright upon 
Stan, and as they recognized him, she put 
her hand quickly to her throat, then sent a 
quick, searching glance toward Robert. 
Mary’s eyes then filled with such a rush of 
feeling that it hardly seemed possible to 


Their host led 


Stan that the others should go on talking 
so calmly. Mary raised her hand in a 
little questioning gesture and Stan nodded 
back, ‘‘Yes, yes, it is he, the little son who 
was learning to walk and talk.’ Moisture, 
almost tears in the deep blue eyes. What 
a debt the years had piled up here! Blue 
eyes were dark now with longing. Mary’s 
mouth was soft and curved again with a 
flood of delight. 

Mary’s eyes met his as she said some 
conventional words of thanks, and for a 
moment, Stan had an illusion. He 
thought that the look in her eyes meant 
that she still loved him. But even as his 





@ Almost at once he noticed that the 
woman in the cashier's cage 
had red hair 


heart rose within him, he saw it was not 
so, for when she looked at Robert, tall and 
cool, the bloom of boyhood still on his 
cheeks, he knew the expression was only 
intensified as she let the desire in her 
heart shine forth a little. Her glance was 
still warm when it returned to him be- 
cause she thought that he shared a great 
and burning love for their son with her. 
Stan smiled a little, tasted the bitter of it, 
so far apart are fatherly affection—and 
flame. 

“Why, yes, Mr. Kimmons,’” Stan 
turned to where Violet and the big man 
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were examining two old crossed swords on 
the wall, ‘““Uhere is something you can do 
forme. Robert, here, has been wishing he 
could spend the whole summer in the oil 
fields. Business calls us back. I wonder 
if he could stay with you a few weeks. No 
one could give him a better view of the 


fields.” 
“Fine. Couldn’t have him at a better 
time, either. I was just telling Mary 


we'd take a trip up into Oklahoma, and 
then on into the Canada field where I’m 
opening a new store. She wouldn’t let 
me open a new store without her there to 
see everything went right. It will make 
a good trip for this young fellow. We’d 
enjoy having him, wouldn’t — we, 
Mary?” 

Mary could not trust her voice, but she 
put out a hand to Robert which held in- 
finite welcome when he saw the smile 
which went with it. And in the smile she 
gave Stan, there was a softness, a forgive- 
ness, for to her he had atoned. 

When they had found a man to drive 
for them and went on in the noon day 
heat, Violet rode in silence for several 
miles along the straight road that was like 
a furrow through the miles of gently 
swaying, feather-topped, wild alfalfa. 
Stan was still too self-engrossed even to 
notice the silence. 

“Stan,” she said at last. 

“Yes.” 

“‘She—She was Mary, Robert’s mother, 
wasn’t she?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I understand. You left me in 
the fire to—to rescue Robert’s mother. 
You thought her in the real danger.” 

“Yes, dear. I left you to rescue 
Robert’s mother.” 

“T understand, then, Stan.” 





E glanced quickly at her face, 
rosy with a combination of for- 
giveness and relief. 

“I’m glad you understand, Violet. I—I 
didn’t know quite how to explain.” For 
once in his life Stan Cutler was subtle. He 
patted Violet’s hand on his sleeve. 

Women. Mothers. Thinking father 
love as strong as mother love. He had 
known it to be true in a few exceptions, 
since all love is from the same Omnipotent 
source. He smiled—a healing smile, for 
the fire within him was warm instead of 
burning for a moment. This mother love 
was a flame, too, not a physical thing so 
much as one of the flames of human 
thought. It had burned the dross out of 
an ugly situation. The old love for Mary 
was not walled in now. It burned freely, 
harmlessly, and increased his admiration 
for Violet’s quiet charm. 

Sometimes, later, Stan Cutler thought 
to himself that three love crises had 
divided his life. Youth with Mary. 
Middle age with Violet. And the other 
years with—with both of them. 
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« Little Red Fish 


Lake and the Saw Tooth Mountains 


l[daho 


By 


The Spirit of a Country 
Its Image in the 


Hearts of Those 


Who Love It 


HE boy was from the Mid- 

West prairies He Was travel- 

ing alone to a valley in South- 

ern Idaho. All day he had 

been staring mournfully 

through a dusty car window, w: atching the 
gray, sage-covere d hills roll aw: 1y toa sky- 
line of black, jegzed peaks, or to a 
horizon, lonely and far. 
Sometimes he glimpsed 
herds of cattle grazing 
toward some water hole, 
and again he saw what 
seemed to be patches of 
moving sagebrush, until 
he discovered they were 
bands of sheep. But 
mostly the only move- 
ment over the gray lands 
was that of dust whirls. 
The boy had come to 
the conclusion that there 
couldn’t be a country 
less like Jowa in the 
whole wide world. Well, 
he hadn’t wanted it to 
be. Life had grown too 
tame for him back there, 
or he had grown too wild 
for it; anyhow, he was 
being sent to his uncle in 
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Idaho; and that had tickled him all over 
from the first, for his readings of the 
Diamond Dick Weekly had convinced him 
that the wild and woolly West was the 
only country for him. But some way it 
wasn’t panning out. The grim peaks, the 
lonely reaches of sagebrush flats didn’t at 
all stir him as he had expected; they made 
him shut his eyes and think mournfully of 
blooming clover fields, timothy waving in 
the wind, young green corn, elms and oaks 
in blue grass meadows, swimming ponds, 
and “the fellers.”” M: aybe, he thought, he 
had been all wrong; doggone, wouldn’t ‘t 
be the regular heck now, if it turned out 
that he had never been born to be a 
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wild and woolly Westerner anyhow? 
Few travelers from the East, whether 
they journey by train or automobile, 


escape the reactions of the Iowa boy as 
they pass their first day in Idaho. The 
first emigrants hurried their wagon trains 
through what appeared to be nothing but 
a country of desolate desert hills and 
flats. They were people reared in green 
lands and their hopes were only in the 
green lands of the Oregon valleys beyond 
the Blue Mountains and the Cascades. 
The most heartbreaking labor, the great- 
est dangers, the worst hardships of the 
pioneer trail were ahead of them, but they 
never had a thought of settling in the 
lands that are now Idaho. The landscape 
seen from the trail was too forbidding and 
lonely. They could not know what scenic 
beauty and _ mineral 
wealth were hidden 
among the jagged peaks, 
what fertility was in the 
soil under the gray sage 
and the plumy bunch 
grass. Gold brought the 
first settlers—but more 
of that later. Let us look 
at another scene that 
met the eyes of the Iowa 


boy: 


T last his train 

rumbled into the 
Boise Valley, in a flood 
of yellow sparkling after- 
noon sunlight. Here the 
land, under irrigation, 
had yielded life abound- 
ing. The grain felds be- 
tween the irrigation 
canals were honey- 
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colored with wheat stubble, or beaver- 
black where the land had been plowed 
and winter wheat drilled. Orchard 
floors were carpeted thickly with fallen 
leaves, but many of the trees still 
flaunted gold at the sun. Dairy cattle 
browsed in the alfalfa fields. The range 
stock had not yet been gathered. Octo- 
ber rains had revived the grass and the 
beef and wool would not be brought to 

the feedyards till the first snow. At 
the stations the loungers were coatless. 
Toward the setting sun the sage- 
covered slopes had a faint shine of 
silver. The old hills smiled. 

They smiled into the eyes of the boy, 
and he felt his first quickening toward 
this country, so new and strange to 
him. This certainly wasn’t the wild 
and woolly West he’d read and 
dreamed about, but it interested him, 
made him feel less lonely, drove away 
homesickness. And how fine he felt in- 
side! There was something wonderful 
about the air. It breezed over his face 
from a window somebody had opened. 

It made him tingle, yet he wasn’t cold. 
When he breathed it he felt something 
like he would on a hot summer day in 
Iowa when he took a drink of cold 
water. He got an idea that he would 
like to tear around and vell somewhere, if 
only he was off the train, if only he was 
with “the fellers.”—‘The fellers”—he 
wished he hada’t remembered them— 
made him lonesome again—wondered if 
there were any “‘fellers’”’ in the Idaho 
valley where he was going to live.— 


IS uncle met him at the station 

in a small town. He was taken 
to supper in a Chinese restaurant. He 
had never had such an appetite in his life. 
The keen, tingly air made him simply 
want to go the limit in everything, especi- 
ally eating. Feeling stuffed and comfort- 
able inside, the boy | followed his uncle out 
to the street, eager for more adventures as 
satisfying as eating beefsteak and fried 
potatoes in a restaurant conducted by a 
Chinaman. He was really getting to feel 
like a Westerner now. None of “the 
fellers” had ever eaten supper in a 
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Chinese restaurant, you bet! The next 
adventure was a ride out to the dry 
land homestead. The boy from Iowa 
sat on a high spring seat that wobbled 
and bounced as the heavy wheels of the 
lumber wagon rumbled over the rocks 
and chuck holes of the road. The two 
horses traveled in a steady, tireless dog- 
trot. The uncle called them broncs. 
That was more like it; that sounded like 
the real Wild West. And every so often a 
jackrabbit, looking big as a mule in the 
clear moonlight, bounded across the road. 
‘Then a mournful, scary yelping and howl- 
ing sounded from a hilltop. “Coyotes!” 
More Wild West, but the boy didn’t par- 
ticularly care for coyotes. They made 
him think how lonely the hills and gulches 
appeared, the light on the sage so bright i it 
was ghostly, and the shadows a deathly 
black. And the hills were so tremendous, 
after Iowa. You thought of how awful it 
would be to slip if you were climbing one, 
how far you would roll before you hit 
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bottom; bumping along the road down 
here, the hills seemed to crowd right over 
you. It was better to shut your eyes and 
imagine you were back in Iowa—lIt 
anid be wonderful, now, to go with “‘the 
fellers”” tomorrow across the pastures and 
through the cornfields to Elm Hollow and 
gather some flour sacks full of hickory 
nuts—Tramping along through the yel- 
iow corn stalks, laughing and gabbing 
the time away—All of a sudden he was 
shaken awake, helped off the wagon, 
and led into a house. The boy gazed 
drowsily from under sleep-weighted lids at 
a bachelor homesteader’s kitchen. But 
even the sight of saddles in one corner, of 
chaps, ropes, spurs and a quirt hanging 
from nails failed to rouse him. About the 
next thing he knew it was morning, and he 
was being hauled out of bed. He had 
never slept so hard in all his born days. 


And wasn’t he hungry, though! The 
wonderful air stirred him all through. 
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Made him feel ready for anything. Es- 
pecially flapjacks and bacon. 

It needed only a week for the country to 
enchant him entirely, to make a Me 
erner of him through and through, t 
banish homesickness for lowa from ae 
forever. Even “the fellers’” were for- 
gotten in the company of Arch and John, 
in their stories about cattle and cowboys, 
sheep, sheep-herders, freighters, miners up 
in the Seven Devils Mountains, and in 
their demonstrations of how to throw a 
rope to catch a calf or a colt, and how to 
ride a horse lickety -split up the gulches 
and over the hills. The boy had an old 
saddle-horse named Frank to ride. He 
was also given a saddle. It was pretty 
much of a wreck, but he wouldn’t have 
traded Frank and that saddle for all the 
pure-bred Percherons and nickel-mounted 
harness in Iowa. He wished ‘“‘the fellers”’ 
—‘‘them lowa kids,” he contemptuously 
called them now—could see him as he 
rode Frank over to the store for the mail, 
or up in the hills to bring down the grazing 
milk cows, or out scouting for Blackfoot 
Indians with Arch and John. 

He was allowed, along with the other 
two boys, to go to the mountains with the 
ranchers gatnering beef. That began as 
an adventure, and so it continued, despite 
the fact that being a cowboy turned out to 
be mighty hard work by the time several 
days’ riding were over. You were sent 
out with Arch and John to ride a ridge, 
and maybe you had to circle off by your- 
self to herd a cow-brute down. A steer, 
now, didn’t seem to have any other idea in 
the world than to make life miserable for 
you. He would run every way except the 
right one. And Frank would tear out 
after him, never paying any mind to you 
at all, jumping over lava ‘rocks, leaping 
gulches, jarring the living daylights out of 
you and making you hang to the saddle 
horn with both “hands, the old fool going 
simply crazy to head off the steer. He 
was too old to be much good at it any 
more; and so you’d finally have to just tell 
your uncle that a steer was up there some- 
where, and he’d ride after him. But that 
was a lot of help, so the boy felt pretty 
good about his riding, even though it did 
make him tired, stiff and sore. 





NE day he had a real exciting 
experience. He was w alking 
Frank along through the scrub pine, buc k- 
brush and lay a rock, when the horse shied 
away from what looked like a flat lava 
rock in front of him. It was a new-born 
calf. The boy swung off the old horse, he 
petted the calf, tried to make it get up, 
but the calf wouldn’t budge. That is, it 
wouldn’t until he let it suck his fingers. 
Then it stood up and wabbled around, 
following every move of the boy. He was 
tickled all over to see it get so suddenly 
affectionate. At last he’d found a cow 
brute he could take down to the herd. But 
just then he heard the brush smashing be- 
hind him, and he looked around to see the 
calf’s mother charging straicht at him. 
He climbed back on Frank just in time. 
And then would that crazy fool of a cow 
make a step when he tried to drive her 
down the gulch? No, sir, all she would do 
was to shake her horns at him, snort, and 
moo like she was ready to chew him up, 
once she got a good chance at him. 
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Hé didn’t round up any cow- 
brutes, but Arch and John 
didn’t do much better, so he got over 
minding it. And there were always the 
evenings around the campfire, when 
everybody was full of bacon, beans and 
flapjacks, and there were all kinds of in- 
teresting talk and story-telling. There 
the boy learned Idaho history and the 
spirit of Idaho life. One of the ranchers 
was an old stage-driver; and the stories he 
could tell about the early gold-rushes, the 
coming of the first cattlemen, the begin- 
ning of settlements, the starting of saw- 
mill towns, the building of irrigation 
ditches, the fights over water rights! He 
knew all about the wars with the Black- 
feet, how the Vigilantes cleaned out the 
outlaws who held up stages for gold ship- 
ments, and some of his yarns would just 
about set your ears on fire! The only 
trouble was that the wild, exciting days 
seemed to be past and gone. Idaho was a 
settled, civilized country now; there 
wasn’t much hope for a boy who still 
dreamed of becoming a wild and woolly 
Westerner, one of the kind you read 
about. He and Arch and John could play 
and pretend all they pleased, but about the 
best they could hope for was to settle down 
as cattle-ranchers when they grew up. 

Stull, 1t certainly was better than lowa. 
Above the cow camp the steep slopes 
covered with great pine trees sloped away, 
just a great black spread at night time, 
with the high peaks above looming black 
and white under the stars. The keen, 
tingly air, the piney smells, made you feel 
so alive all the time you were awake, made 
you sleep like a log and eat like a horse— 
you actually felt just terribly good every 
minute of the time. You could never for- 
get that feeling, once you had been a boy 
in Idaho, gathering beef in the mountains, 
intimate with the true natives of the 
country, absorbing its spirit from their 
stories of its settlement, seeing how it had 
welcomed its pioneers, once they under- 
stood and loved the land. There in the 
mountains the boy learned what all may 
learn who do not hurry on through the 
gray Snake River plains, but pause to 
seek what life it is that makes this state 
truly a gem of the mountains. 

That boy lived, until his seventeenth 
year, a life that was, no doubt, as hard as 
that of any other Idaho youth. In his 
winters he tramped through frosty winds 
and drifting snow to school; he sawed and 
split pine logs into stovewood; he fed 
stock and milked cows. In the spring he 
worked at cleaning out irrigation ditches; 
he disked alfalfa, grubbed sagebrush, 
plowed, drove cattle out to the new range, 
watched the homestead fences against in- 
vasions of grazing sheep, and ‘rode the 
hills on Frank with Arch and John. 
Summer brought irrigation, haying, the 
heading of wheat. In the fall there were 
the second and third crops of alfalfa to 
cut, the wheat, barley and oats to thresh, 
the grain to haul to town, the beef to 
gather and wood to haul from the moun- 
tains, plowing and drilling; then winter 
again. That was the yearly round for the 
boy from Iowa, and in it he sloughed off 
all of the life of the prairies and became a 
boy of Idaho, heart, soul—and hide. 

He did not realize it then, of course, but 
this boy from Iowa was a part of the 
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human force that was carrying the state 
of Idaho through a transition from a min- 
ing territory into an agricultural empire. 
Once the valley below his uncle’s home- 
stead had been only a route for gold- 
seekers rushing to Thunder Mountain in 
the Seven Devils Range. Then the 
cattleman had invaded it with his herds. 
The sheepmen followed. Then came the 
homeseekers from the Mid-West. They 
were mostly people who had lived as 
renters or laborers in the older farm sec- 
tions of the nation, and they emigrated to 
create possessions for themselves in a land 
where opportunities were many. Orchards 
began to bloom on the valley lands. 
Potatoes, corn and garden truck greened 
in rows on the bottoms. Milk cows were 
sheltered in the barns. The farm life of 
the prairies had come to Idaho. 

The boy saw all this, but what he 
gloried in as Idaho life was that which sur- 
vived from the pioneer days. Riding over 
the free range with Arch and John, out on 
the roundup which was pitifully small now 
compared to the great drives of long ago, 
the three of them would people the hills 
with the characters of the old times. To 
them a dozen bald-faced steers were a 
thundering herd of longhorns, a bunch of 
saddle-marked cayuses a band of wild 
horses. A rider on a far ridge was a 
Blackfoot scout. The wood-hauling out- 
fits going to the mountains were freight 
trains carrying supplies to the miners dig- 
ging for gold in the Seven Devils. The 
ranchers might be forever talking about 
cooperative marketing, freight rates, im- 
proving irrigation by storage reservoirs, 
selling off beef cattle and changing to 
dairy herds, growing spuds instead of 
alfalfa, but the boys lived in the romantic 
Idaho of bunchgrass and cattle, placer 
mines and Concord stages, gambling halls 
and wide-open saloons. 


ae boy from Iowa saw all of 
Idaho between his fifteenth and 
seventeenth year. He roved the state, 
working from one job to another. He saw 
great irrigation projects under way, the 
old sheep and cattle ranges everywhere 
being reclaimed for lands which would 
grow the crops of Iowa. He saw power 
plants being built beside the mountain 
streams, and steel towers rising above the 
rimrock. Great sawmill buildings stood 
out in white and red paint against the 
green of the mountain pines. In Northern 
Idaho he saw the old ranges there turning 
into modern irrigated ranches. In the 
Coeur d’Alene Mountains he found that 
the mining of gold had yielded in impor- 
tance to the mining of lead-silver, and 
that the mines of Burke, Wallace, Kellog 
and Wardner were enormous industrial 
operations. The boy saw all this, but his 
eyes and ears were still those of a boy. 
Wherever he went the old-timers survived 
in numbers. They viewed the transition 
with suspicion and distaste. They talked 
only of the grand old days, the days of 
high, exciting adventure. 

It was the Idaho of their stories that the 
boy carried with him when he left the 
state for Oregon and California. That 
was the Idaho that lived in his heart and 
which he yearned for through a dozen 
years that carried him to the East, to 
France. Then, a man and a returned 
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soldier, he determined to go again to the 
country and people who had always kept 
the place closest to his heart. But it had 
to be a dream for awhile. Not until this 
autumn was it realized. 

He did not go to his home valley fist, 
but to Boise, the capital of the state. It 
was there that he had first begun to make 
his own way in life. That adventure had 
made him always remember Boise as the 
most glorious and beautiful of all cities. 
He had learned its history so well that he 
could stand on the main street and visual- 
ize all of the city’s past. The man hoped 
for the thrills of long ago. Youth, how- 
ever, is not so easily recaptured. 

E thought he had won it again in 

his first day. It was a gorgeous 
one of Idaho autumn. In the ripe sun- 
shine the air sparkled like liquor in a crys- 
tal bowl. Browning shrubs and _ grass 
looked ready to shake out new buds and 
leaves any minute. The cottonwoods 
showered leaves on the streets before 
every breeze. As night fell he 
took a walk up into the rolling, 
sage-covered hills. Overhead 
the sky was black velvet, with 
a sheen of gold light from the 
rising moon. The hills were 
luminous, ghostly, gray. The 
man recalled how he_ had 
ridden through such scenes 
with Arch and John, how they 
vad charged Blackfeet lurking 
n the shadows, but that 
seemed as far away and long 
igo as ever it had. There was 
2 touch of the quirt and spur in 
he frost of the night breeze. 
[he man remembered moun- 
ain nights—hugging — the 
‘campfire while the old stage- 
Iriver told thrilling yarns—the 
xultant feeling of being out 
vith grown Westerners on a 
oundup of cattle—but that 
vas also lost. The man pon- 
lered mournfully for a long 
ime. Somehow this wasn’t 
daho. He felt like an alien in 
i strange country. A loneliness 
‘ame over him, so he turned to 
he lights of the city. below and 
valked slowly down the trail. 

It was dawning on him that he was a 
ittle ridiculous to still imagine Idaho as 
he country it had been during the stirring 
omantic period of pioneer life, even to 
magine that it had stood still for him in 
he years since his boyhood. As he walked 
oberly on down the street he passed the 
mposing structure of a high school, and he 
ecalled reading in the evening newspaper 
hat from the radio station there Boise’s 
‘wn program was to be broadcasted to- 
aught. And there was the public library, 
ts windows alight, many figures bending 
wer the tables inside. Here was the capi- 
ol building, the dome in a white glow 
rom the rays of a powerful searchlight. 
n the next block was an imposing 
‘ederal building. The man paused before 
he brilliant windows of a vast California- 
tyle cafeteria. Down on the corner the 
yptian architecture of a new motion 
icture theater was vividly revealed in a 
laze of colored electric lights. The visitor 
elt more ridiculous than ever. Boise was 
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an American city, an American capital; 
how could he expect it to be different from 
any other? Why should it differ from Des 
Moines, Iowa? The man had no good 
answer, but he yearned for the Boise he 
used to know. 

He crossed the alley where painted girls 
used to smile at cow hands fresh from the 
Blackfoot, Pocatello and Long Valley 
countries. Sheepherders from Thousand 
Springs and Salubria. Loggers from the 
white pine camps at the heads of the 
Boise, Payette and Weiser Rivers. Rail- 
road-builders from Filer, Burley and Bliss. 
Miners from Silver City, Thunder Moun- 
tain and the gorges of the Seven Devils. 
Miners fresh from the cricks, dog-dirty, 
and loaded for bear! How life had rushed, 
roared and glittered in this narrow allev! 

There were the romance and color of 
pioneer life, and of life in transition from 
pioneering into the solid forms universal 
in America today. The alley was so dark 
and void of life that it did not even sug- 
gest its past. That past was utterly dead. 


Sand Sprinkler’s Sonnet 


By S. Bert Cooksey 


How vast and gentle 1s the earth at night! 
That apple peddler they have called the moon 
Pins up his ragged coat and holds a light 
For younger stars to dance a rigadoon. 
The stream goes mumbling down his willow bed, 
The cricket sings beneath his tree of wheat, 
And every gawky fledgling has been fed ‘ 
And every windling given velvet feet. 


All eager children who have lips to spend 
Go buying in their secret market place, 

And at the roof top’s green and yellow bend 
The spider dozes in her silver lace— 
And all at once, without quite knowing why, 
A lantern bug begins to paint the sky! 


Idaho youth, like youth everywhere, was 
living in a new era. A small coupé 
ambled along the street. The young 
driver had one hand on the steering 
wheel and the rays of a street lamp glim- 
mered over a blonde head resting on his 
shoulder. The visitor smiled wistfully 
after them, and walked on. 

He entered the old Overland Saloon, 
which his awed eyes had first beheld when 
he was in the company of a gang of mule- 
skinners from a reclamation camp. Part 
of the bar still survived. At one end was a 
cigar and cigarette counter, at the other 
was a stack of chocolate bars and chewing 
gum, and in the center were spigots for 
near beer, birch and root. Behind the bar 
was a mirror and a back bar, where, on 
speckless linen, pyramids of bottles once 
displayed colorful labels and magical 
names. Sunny Brook, Old Taylor, Old 
Crow, Green River and Hermitage. Three 
Star Hennesey, Budweiser and Blue 
Ribbon. And how many foreign bottles 
of striking color and curious shape! The 
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visitor remembered how he had heard 
Paddy the Devil, grade-boss, shake the 
pyramids of glasses with his bellow: ‘‘Bar- 
tender, me lad! A snort av Dublin 
whisky for -ivery Chaw in the house! 
Ivery wan that aint a Chaw I'll roll out in 
the mud wit?!’ 

The visitor wasn’t sure; maybe that had 
occurred in the Silver Bell—the Silver 
Bell with its iron-bound bar and sawdust 
floor. Anyway, it had been wonderful 
and glorious to stand at a bar away over 
here in Idaho and drink whisky from the 
famous old Irish city of Dublin. Such 
exotic liquors were not to be had out in the 
sagebrush or up in the pines. And it had 
been marvelous to be mingling with such a 
crowd of hell-roaring men, all of them be- 
whiskered,  bull-voiced, leather-faced, 
hard-handed, like giants in their heavy 
mackinaws of gaudy checks. 

But these were ghosts. 

“One choc milkshake, one birch, a near 
beer, and a Tutti Frutti bar!” sang out an 
aproned young waiter as he slung a tray 
on the bar. 

Those others were the men 
who had carried on the labor of 
the pioneers. These young 
men at the card tables were the 
laborers of Idaho today. Here 
they were playing solo and 
rummy for nickel hickeys with 
all the earnestness that their 
forerunners displayed over a 
sensational jackpot that held 
hundreds of hard-earned dol- 
lars. The talk was of movies, 
automobiles, the eight-hour 
day, and an amazing diversity 
of ranch-labor. The past was 
never mentioned. ‘This gener- 
ation had forgotten the pio- 
neers. All of its life was in the 
present—Hickeys rattle in a 
tray—A wide-shouldered miner 
wiped the brownish foam of a 
chocolate milkshake from his 
coaly mustache with a hairy 
hand. 


HE visitor left the dese- 

crated old Overland. 
There was a sparkle of frost 
crystals on the pavement. Ina 
moment the miraculous tonic quality of 
the air had cheered away most of his 
mourning for the days dead beyond re- 
call. He walked for blocks, past blazing 
squares of plate glass which revealed dis- 
plays equaling those of Portland and 
Seattle department stores, past the old 
Idanha Hotel, which had sheltered many 
a tumultuous gathering of stockmen or 
miners, past the new Owyhee, as up-to- 
the-minute among hotels as the straight 
eight is among automobiles. The visitor 
turned at the mammoth entrance of a big 
garage, retraced his steps, and entered a 
glittering restaurant. Here Boise’s elite 
were dining and dancing. The music was 
seductive. The waiters were suave and 
low-voiced. Flowers and jewels shone 
under the soft lights. The visitor sighed 
sorrowfully again. Viewing just the 
scene he could not have told whether he 
was in Hollywood, Detroit or Jackson- 
ville. Then his eye was caught by the 
appearance of two men at a nearby table. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Dark Island 


eA Gripping Novel 
of ‘Romance and 
eAdventure 

Extraordinary Tale of 

a Treasure, a Girl and 


a ‘Race for Both 


an 





The story so far: 
OAN” FAIRFIELD, vivid” with 

J youth and beauty, had come from 
the Pacific coast to Guam to visit friends 
and to keep a rendezvous with her father, 
a University professor, who was to meet 
Joan in Guam on the completion of a 
mysterious voyage he was making. But 
the Tasmania on which her father sailed 
sank off Diadem Reef and all hands were 
lost with the exception of an unknown 
man who had found refuge in the jungle. 
A letter from her father and forwarded by 
Griff Harkness, a diver who had explored 
the sunken ship, notified Joan of the 
tragedy. 

Julian Cheever of San Francisco and 
private secretary to Emery Ballinger, 
millionaire, who financed Professor Fair- 
field’s secret mission, decided upon the 
sudden death of Ballinger, to search for 
the treasure he suspected Professor Fatr- 
feld had with him when 
the Tasmania went down. 
Cheever was a well-estab- 
lished young — bachelor 
about town, slim, dark, 
urbane and good looking— 
he had no difficulty in 
attracting women. Secur- 
ing the services of one 
Captain Rouse, a_ vast- 
shouldered, evil - visaged 
individual, and his ship, 
the Barracuda, Cheever 
made ready to hunt for 
the treasure he thought to 
be aboard the sunken 
ship. In Guam Cheever 
met Joan and the two 
became friends. Joan 
hearing from Orokolo, a 
native of New Pomerania 
and former body-servant 
of Griff Harkness, that a 
man had been saved and 
hoping that man was her 
father, asked Cheever to 
take her with him. 
Cheever refused but Cap- 
tain Rouse, unknown to 
Cheever, agreed to take 


Joan along. After the 
Barracuda had sailed all 
Guam buzzed with the 
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news that Joan had eloped with Cheever. 
In the meantime Griff Harkness, an un- 
conventional, muscular young American, 
having heard from his former servant 
Orokolo of the talk of treasure, bought 
the salvage rights to the Tasmania from 
Lloyds. Harkness managed to interest 
Captain Ransom, former missionary, all 
round seaman and owner of the brig, 
Peirel, in the project of hunting for treas- 
ure in the sunken Tasmania. Captain 
Ransom, after starting the voyage, was no 
longer eager to continue. He tried to per- 
suade Harkness to turn back until he 
heard from him that Captain Rouse was 
also after the treasure. 

“Maybe,” said Ransom, “it isn’t the 
wild pipe-dream it seemed to be at the 
outset.” 

“Then,” said Griff eagerly, “you will 
go through with me?” 

“By the trumpets of Joshua,’ swore 
Captain Ransom, “I wouldn’t miss it for 
the world!” 

At Diadem Reef, the place where the 
Tasmania sank, the Petrel with Griff 
Harkness and Captain Ransom aboard 
and the Barracuda with Joan, Julian 
Cheever and Captain Rouse, all seeking 
the treasure, met and each party prepared 
to search the sunken Tasmania. Griff, 
standing on his purchased salvage rights, 
forbade the Barracuda’s divers to enter 
the wreck but Cheever and Captain Rouse 
determined to search her regardless. 

During one of the meetings between 
Cheever and Griff Harkness, Joan was 
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introduced to Griff. Both recalled the 
letter he had sent her. Both were im- 
mediately attracted toward each other. 


OAN, overhearing, sometime later, a 

plot to kill Griff, tried to send a warn- 
ing to him by a sailor. The sailor was pre- 
vented from delivering the note and Joan 
found herself locked in her cabin by Cap- 
tain Rouse. With the aid of Orokolo, 
Joan was able to escape and after a peri- 
lous swim from the Barracuda to the Petre 
Joan was safe on board under the protec- 
tion of Captain Ransom. Meanwhile 
Griff Harkness was searching the wreck 
of the sunken Tasmania. Suddenly across 
the ocean floor a man approached in a 
queer sort of diving suit. The man-monster 
(for such it appeared) made a rush at Griff, 
its curving claws slashing out viciously 
at his air-line. Griff seized his sledge- 
hammer and stepped back to brace him- 
self. In that second his heel struck some- 
thing hard and he felt a vise-like trap 
spring shut upon his ankle. A giant clam 
held him shackled in a powerful grip 
no man could break! And toward him 
came the blundering steel man- 
machine bent on his destruction. 


Now go on with the story. 













i TH his one free 
foot Griff balanced 
himself as best he 
could and_ lifted 
the sledge-ham- 
His breath was coming in gasps; 


mer. 
his air supply was not enough for such 


violent struggling. He could not keep 
up this battle much longer. It was ie 
life or Kavakava’s. As the ponderous 
bulk of diving-armor charged, steel hooks 
clawing at him, Griff swung the sledge- 
hammer with every ounce of strength ‘he 
could muster—straight at the staring 
glass face-piece. He could hear no sound 
from the impact but he saw the glass shat- 
ter and the water rush in. Throwing up 
its arms the monster capsized and crumpled 
with horrible slowness down among the 
coral and shells and weeds. Kavakava, 
who had marched across the floor of the 
sea to murder a man, lay drowned. 

Griff wavered slightly with a giddiness 
that thrust a cold finger at his heart. He 
knew the symptoms of the air pressure 
disease that attacked divers who stayed 
down too long, and sometimes killed them. 
And here he was, held fast to the bottom, 
ten fathoms deep, by a giant clam. He 
wrenched his foot violently. It was no 
use. This trap of the tropic seas held him 
imprisoned. He could not hope to move 
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it for the thing weighed a quarter of a 
ton and was imbedded in sand and coral. 
His heart was pounding wretchedly. 
Chaotic thoughts of Joan and the jewels, 
and Cheever, Joel Ransom and Rouse 
fluttered through his brain. Then, like 
a shaft of blinding light, the only hope 
of rescue came to him. The anchor! 

He peered through the murky water of 
the roiled depths. There was the whale- 
boat’s anchor-chain, and below, the anchor, 
caught in coral. If he could reach it! By 
painful degrees he bent over, twisting 
himself around until he had seized the 
anchor-chain. Gripping it tightly he 
pulled down on it with all his weight until 
it slacked, and taking advantage of the 
slack freed the anchor. Then he lifted 
the anchor over and wedged one of its 
flukes deep inside the huge shell. Raising 
one hand to his life-lne he jerked the 
signal up to the whale-boat to weigh 
anchor. 

A confirming signal answered from 
above, and after several dragging seconds, 
during which his breathing became more 
and more difficult, the anchor-chain drew 
taut. Desperately Griff put his faith in 
the anchor. If it held— 

With a shuddering heave the giant clam 
was uprooted. The anchor held! And 
slowly, up through the green wall of water 
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(As the ponderous bulk 
of diving-armor charged, 
Griff swung the sledge- 
hammer with every ounce 
of strength he could 
muster 


rose the gigantic T7i- 
| dacna, lifted by the 
anchor like a fish on a 


hook. And clinging to 
it, aman. 

HE Petrel’s duty 

' was to get Joan 
some clothes. After a 


‘ nap she had rallied from 
the shock of her swim 
, among sharks. She felt 
| completely comfortable 

in her bathing suit and 
began to appreciate some 
of the advantages of 
being a South Seas 
heathen as she walked 
the deck, untrammeled 
by customary clothing. 
She was free from the 
Barracuda; the air was 
sweet; the sunlight was 
like wine; and a_ sense 
of perfect physical well- 
being penetrated her 
whole being. But Cap- 
tain Ransom’s eye was 
austere, and the Kanakas 
snickering among 


were 
themselves. Griff Hark- 
ness was alone in _ his 


acceptance of the pres- 
ence of this almost un- 
dressed girl without em- 
barrassment. 

“T think I can fix you 
up so you'll feel at 
home,” said Captain 
Ransom. ‘You need a dress.” 

He descended into the store-room and 
presently returned flaunting a voluminous 
wrapper in the Mother Hubbard pattern, 
printed in a vivid sun-flower design. 

Joan registered amazement. “Where 
in the world did you get that?” she 
exclaimed. 

‘Trade goods,” 
sells ’em to the 
missionaries use 
hula girls.” 

Joan laughed so heartily that Captain 
Ransom looked slightly hurt. 

“But I don’t want to be converted!” 
she declared gaily. “If I’ve got to get 
dressed, what I want is a pair of sailor 
pants. Something that resembles a middy 
blouse might help, too.” 

“That'll be easy. But they 
you,” said Ransom. 

“A needle and thread will work won- 
ders. Don’t sailors keep sewing kits to 
mend their sails and darn their socks, 
Captain Ransom?” 

An hour later the Peirel saw a new 
Joan—a slender, boyish figure in white 
duck trousers with cuffs six inches high 
at the ankles, and Captain Ransom’s 
best going-ashore shirt with its soft collar 
open at the throat, tucked inside a belt 
improvised out of a piece of rope. For 


explained Griff. “He 
missionaries, and the 
"em to convert the hula 


won't fit 
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ornament she wore a red bandana hand- 
kerchief, tied in her idea of a sailor knot, 
as a scarf, and a trade string of crystal 
beads. The latter touch she added as a 
courtesy to Captain Ransom who had 
offered them in one last frantic attempt 
to make her look like a lady. 

She accomplished this feat of South 
Seas toilette in a little room off the main 
cabin from which Griff was dislodged. 
He tossed his few belongings into a sea- 
chest and moved forward into the store- 
room where there was an extra bunk be- 
side that of Kiwai, the corpulent cook. 
After her costume had been chuckled 
over and approved, Captain Ransom 
called a council of war. 


cc HIS business looks serious, Miss 
Fairfield,” he began, “and we’d 
like to know—”’ 

“Please call me Joan, everybody,” 
she interrupted. “I’m 
one of the crew of the 
Petrel now.” 

“All right, Joan,” 
grinned Griff. 

“They've tried to 
murder. Grif,” the 
captain continued. 
“That much is clear, 
although the way of 
it's mighty strange 
to me.” 

Joan told them she 
believed the Barra- 
cuda cairied a new 
kind of diving appa- 


ratus. She remem- 
bered hearing some 
talk of Neufeldt- 


Kuhnke armor and 
Griff jumped at the 


suggestion. 
“That’s the an- 
swer!” he declared, 


“But I never dreamed 
that it had been de- 
veloped beyond the 
experimental stage. 
Well, it’s gone now, 
and that poor mad 
devil inside it.” 

“Rouse is in a kill- 
ing mood,” Captain 
Ransom stated. 
“That means he’s after something big. 
I think we’re in danger as long as we’re 
in his way. Now then, Joan, you’ve 
come to us of your own free will. We’re 
all in the same boat. So tell us, if you 
can, what we’re up against. Rouse is a 
brute but he’s too clever to turn pirate 
for nothing. What’s driving him to 
murder?” 

Joan looked from one to another, 
questioningly. 

“T thought you knew,” she said. ‘“Any- 
way, | thought Griff knew. I was so sure 
of it I wondered if he was honest.” 

“Griff heard some wild talk about trea- 
sure in the Tasmania from a native at 
Port Moresby. I didn’t believe it.” 

“And that’s all we know, Joan,” echoed 
Griff. “TI bought the wrecking rights on a 
guess.” 

“Well, then,” she said, “I know. So 
does Julian Cheever, although I didn’t 
get it from him. So does Captain Rouse, 
I suspect. Julian must have told him.” 
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“Then let’s hear it,’ Griff demanded. 

“There are jewels in the Tasmania 
worth any amount of money— more than 
a million dollars, I suspect. My father 
spent a year in the Orient buying them for 
Emery E. Ballinger who was making a col- 
lection he intended to give to some Ameri- 
can Art Museum. He wanted it to surpass 
the Pierpont Morgan collection. It was to 
include fine specimens of all the precious 
stones and the rock formations in which 
they are found. But more than that it 
was to be a display of all the famous and 
historic gems that could be purchased; 
stones that had romantic stories, crown 
jewels, necklaces that had been worn 
by king’s mistresses, or had caused mur- 
ders and revolutions—all that sort of 
thing. It was his hobby. He spent mil- 
lions on it. He engaged my father to 
go all over the world tracing such stones 
down. Father was a mineralogist and 


San Francisco 


By Puyiiurs McGIntey 


I have loved a hundred cities; I have intimately dwelt 

With a score of urban charmers and before their beauty knelt, 
But my heart must be returning as a truant lover’s will 

To my own among them all upon her wind-swept hill. 


For she’s calling, calling, calling in the sea-gull’s plaintive cry, 
In the whistle of the ferry as I hear it passing by, 
In the footsteps of her people, in a clanging cable car, 

And the sound of breakers beating where the gray rocks are. 


She’s a quaint, capricious sweetheart—she’s a wanton and a maid, 
She’s a modern miss of fashion and a hoyden and a Jade, 

She’s a slender-bosomed gypsy lass with flowers in her hatr, 

But gaiety and beauty 1s her only wear, 


And she’s calling, calling, calling me from other lands and seas, 
With the odorous, strange murmur of her eucalyptus trees. 

I have loved a hundred cities but my. heart with hunger fills 

For the darling of the world upon her wind-swept hills. 


crystallographer and couldn’t be fooled 
by imitations.” 

“And your father was carrying that 
collection when the Tasmania drifted 
upon Diadem Reef?” Griff asked in awe. 

“Part of it—the stones he had bought 
during his year in the East. He had been 
in such out-of-the-way places that he 
couldn’t ship them safely. He thought it 
safest to bring them home himself.” 

Griff was dazzled with dreams of the 
wealth of Golconda spread out before him 
in the flash and glitter of jewels. Captain 
Ransom was twitching his eyebrows 
over a problem in ethics. 

“Then Cheever is within his rights,” 
the captain stated. 

“When he hooks up with a thug like 
Rouse and tries to have me bumped off?” 
Griff queried. 

“That’s true,” the captain admitted. 
“He may have started with clean hands 
but they’re dirty now.” 

“Tm at a loss about Julian,” Joan 
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admitted. “He worked for Mr. Ballinger. 
That explains him and makes his inten- 
tions seem honest. But he hasn’t been 
frank with me. He has been misleading 
about everything.” 

“That boy’s under cover,” remarked 
Griff. 

“T’m of the opinion you should keep on, 
Griff, and fish up those jewels,” Captain 
Ransom declared. “Let Cheever declare 
himself in an admiralty court if he’s got 
a claim.” 

“I’m of the opinion,” added Griff, 
“that I’m going to do that very same 
thing. And it’s about time I got busy. 
Their diving suit is on the bottom with a 
smashed face-glass and a drowned Kanaka 
inside of it but they’ve still got Ringquist 
and his outfit.” 

*“Ringquist is on strike,” Joan told him. 
“He’s suspicious of them and says he 
won’t do their crooked work.” 

“Good _ for the 
Swede. I forgive him 
the anchor trick. That 
makes it plain sailing 
for us.” 


Ges began to 
pace about, 


eager for action. 

“The Tasmania 
was a tramp freighter 
with no accommoda- 
tions for passengers,” 
he stated. “That lim- 
its the search. Your 
father probably 
bunked aft near the 
.captain’s quarters. 
There’s a likely state- 
room off the main 
cabin. He kept the 
stuff close to him, nat- 
urally. He wouldn’t 
leave it out of his 
sight. Maybe he car- 
ried it on his person in 
a belt. I'll have to 
look. There’s a skel- 
eton or two in that 
part of the ship.” 

Joan turned pale. 

“T’m sorry, Joan,” 
he said remorsefully. 
“Twas  just—just 
thinking out loud.” 

“You won’t have to search the—the 
remains,” she said wistfully. “In that 
message you sent me he wrote, “Tell 
Ballinger the things are in the old red 
lacquer hat-box.’ ” 

“Great! Advice like that saves a 
diver’s life sometimes. I'll bring up the 
hand luggage—all of it.” 

Griff shouted for Paitoto and his boat 
crew and pulled on his diving suit. Two 
rifles and a revolver were added to the 
boat’s equipment—‘‘in case those other 
fellows get nasty,’ Captain Ransom ex- 
plained. Joan wanted to accompany 
Griff but the captain grimly forbade her. 

“It might come to shooting,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘and I can’t take the responsi- 
bility of putting a woman in danger. You 
and I will stay aboard the Petrel and keep 
the home-fres burning.” 

As the boat pulled away Joan looked 
down at Griff, sitting in the sheets with 
his helmet in his lap, and smiled at this 
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like offering up a little prayer of 


Dark Jsland 


modern parody of a knight in armor going 
to the jousting place. ‘Then she observed 
that Paitoto, holding a basin and a towel 
on his knees, was earnestly washing Griff’s 
hands with soap and water. e 
“Is Paitoto giving him a manicure? 
she asked Captain Ransom. __ 
“No, merely taking precautions against 
accident,” he told her. “‘Groupers and 
other mean fish like the smell of sweat.” 
Two hours passed. Captain Ransom 
kept the Barracuda under close observa- 
tion but the schooner did not send out the 
expected boat. When he saw that Griff’s 
crew had ceased work at the pumps and 
was preparing to return he shouted 
a “Hallelujah!” Joan herself felt ie 
ment. 


thanksgiving. 
“Let men say among the ¢ 
S 2 > 99 o 
nations the Lord reigneth’, goods, 


quoted the Reverend Captain 
Ransom from the Psalmist. “ “Let 
the sea roar and the fullness there- 


of’. The job’s done and Rouse 


hasn’t turned pirate.” 


een he put his glass upon 
the Petrel’s boat. 

“He’s brought up some stuff. 
Paitoto’s sitting on it. But Griff 
looks kind of disappointed.” 

When the boat was alongside, 
Joan asked: 

“What luck, Griff?” 

“Three suit-cases. I couldn’t 
find anything else. There was no 
hat-box in sight.” 

She recognized these sodden 
leather cases, encrusted with 
marine growth, scaly with sea- 
snails, loathsome with lug-worms. 
She remembered them from the 
days when they had come, brave 
and handsome, from the shops. 
She had packed them many a 
time for her father. Griff piled 
them at her feet and said: 

“T guess you have first claim 
on these, Joan.” 

“Open them, 
answered. 

“Now?” 

“Of course.” 

One after another he tore them 
open, as if they were made of wet 
paper. Clothing that dripped and 
fell into rags. Books that were 
mere masses of pulp. A_ bottle 
of sea shells. More clothes. A fantastic 
piece of Chinese bronze. A razor. A jade 
bracelet. A pair of shoes. More books. 
A small silver frame for a photograph; 
the picture of her was still recognizable. 
More rags. That was all. 

Joan picked up the bottle of shells, 
the little bronze lion-dog of China, the 
jade bracelet. 

“He was bringing these back for me, 
of course,” she said quietly. 

“And the rest?” asked Captain Ransom. 

Joan gestured over the rail. 

“Back where they came from,” she said 
sadly. “The picture too. He never went 
anywhere without it.” 

This was done; and as the tangle of 
rubbish dropped into the bay Captain 
Ransom felt moved to say: 

“We therefore commit his belongings to 
the deep, looking for the resurrection of 


please,” she 


world did you get that?” 
she exclaimed. 


’ Griff explained 


the body, when the sea shall give up her 
dead.” 

“And there was no belt,” Joan asked 
Griff, “‘on that—on the skeleton?” 

He shook his head. 

It was a wild goose chase, then, for all 
of them. 

“But the jewels must be somewhere in 
the ship,” Joan insisted. 

“That doesn’t follow,’’ Captain Ran- 
som argued. “Think of all the things that 
can happen in a shipwreck. Men washed 
overboard, for instance. No doubt the 
Tasmania’s people did something to try 
to save themselves.” 


registered amaze- 
“Where in the 


“Trade 


“My father’s message was written at 
almost the last minute before they hit the 
reef. He said the boats were all broken.” 

“Maybe they cut loose a_life-raft. 
Certainly they put on life belts. But they 
didn’t have a chance. ‘Then they'd 
drift about in the surf, or get wedged 
under the reef. And a man like your 
father would try to take the hat-box with 
him. No doubt the jewels are hereabouts 
somewhere but out of sight and reach 
until the seas run dry.” 

Griff shared Captain Ransom’s pessi- 
mism. 

“T give it up,” he said. “Some one who 
can finance a six-months’ dredging job 
and take the Tasmania apart under water, 
plate by plate, might be able to find them. 
But it would cost as much as the stones 
are worth. I’ve shot my bolt and I’m not 
kicking at the result.” 
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“Right you are, lad. No use wastin’ 
any more time on this adventure. Better 
luck the next wreck, Griff—providin’ it’s 
not the craft you’re sailin’ on. And now, 
when the tide turns, I’ll clap some canvas 
on the Petrel and work through the chan- 
nel out to sea.” 

“Wait a day or so, Joel,” Griff sug- 
gested. “We’re in no hurry to get any- 
where and I'd like to see what the Bar- 
racuda does.” 

Captain Ransom agreed to this delay, 
although he announced that he regarded 
the Barracuda as dangerous company. 
Joan was content with the arrangement. 

She had no destination, no 
plans, no clothes; her world had 
dwindled to a ship’s deck, a line 
of surf and an_ inhospitable 
shore. Moreover, she too was 
eager to watch, at a distance, 
the operations of Julian Cheever 
and Captain Rouse. 

The day waned; the night 
fell; the jewels of the Tasmania 
paled in the imaginations of 
Joan and Griff under the glorious 
disdain of the southern con- 
stellations. Saturn spangled the 
zenith with gold, and pendant 

. above the black sky-line of the 
hills were the two brilliants of 
Centaurus. Northward, Arcturus 

blazed that infinite trail along which the 
Herdsman eternally hunts the Great Bear. 
Spica gleamed overhead, a solitaire in 
the hand of the Virgin. Antares was a 
great ruby in the handle of the sickle of 
Scorpio. Regulus, low in the west, and 
Vega, to the northeast, sparkled white 
and blue-white, the Kohinoors of God. 
Joan, sitting with Griff in a boat cradled 
on the forward house, from which the 
inactive Barracuda could be kept in 
view, meditated upon the mysteries of 
the firmament and wished she had studied 
astronomy. 

“Where’s the 
asked. 

He pointed but she could not find it. 

“Due south, just over the crest of that 
ridge which seems to be the back-bone of 
the island. We’re not far enough below 
the equator to see it riding high.” 


Southern Cross?” she 


E took her hand and gave her the 
direction. 

“Oh, yes, I can make it out now,” she 
said. “But it’s nothing to rave about, 
is it? From what I have read I thought 
it would show up like an electric sign. 
I’m not strong on astronomy.” 

He laughed and remarked: 

“Well, I’m fairly dumb at it myself. I 
don’t know the stars like a sailor.” 

“You don’t talk like a sailor—or a 
diver, either,” she declared. “And that 
leather shoe-string tied to your belt 
carries something that looks suspiciously 
like a fraternity emblem.” 

“Sigma Xi,” he confirmed. 

“But that’s honorary!’ she exclaimed 
in admiration. “For scholarship in 
science.” 

“You're the first girl to applaud it.” 

“Tt couldn’t be better. Where?” 

‘Stevens Tech.” 

“Never heard of it.” 

“Tt is a small college,” he said, “but 
those who know it love it—even if it is 
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in Hoboken. It gave me a degree of 
bachelor of science in mechanical engi- 
neering and I hope I never have to work 
that hard for anything again.” 

“Then you have a profession!” 

“Yes. [ma professional diver.” 

“Nonsense! That’s only a job. How 
come you’re not doing whatever mechani- 
cal engineers are supposed to do, Mr. 
Sigma X1?” 

“Well, you know how it is when you 
get out of college. Nobody is waiting 
around the campus to tag you as super- 
intendent of the steel works at ten thou- 
sand a year—not unless papa owns the 
factory. I dropped into this diving busi- 
ness during vacations, to work my way 
through college. There was always easy 
pickings along the docks of New York or 
on the Jersey side. The pay was good. 
I had a knack for it and my technical 
training helped. Sometimes, during the 
school year, they would send for me when 
they needed an extra man for something 
special. By the time I graduated I had 
enough money saved to give myself a 
fling at seeing the world. I’d an idea I 
would land in the right spot if I kept 
myself in circulation.” 

“Then what happened?” 


“7 HEADED west, enjoying myself. 
When I saw the smoke of the Cal- 
umet district of Chicago I thought, ‘This 
is the right place for a rising young 
mechanical engineer.’ But nothing doing. 
I kept on going. Finally I landed in Hono- 
lulu and there I found my job.” 

“What was it?” 

“Assistant superintendent of a_ big 
cane-sugar refinery. It looked like a 
chance to grow up with the sugar trust. 
But a U.S. submarine took a notion to go 
to sleep on the bottom off Pearl Harbor. 
It was thirty fathoms deep, and the 
Hawaiian divers weren’t taking any 
desperate chances in getting the lifting 
chains under her. So I volunteered. We 
got her up all right, just before the crew 
began to think about easy ways of suicide.” 

“That was great, Griff!” 

“After I came out of hospital” — 

“Oh! Were you badly hurt?” 

“Just an attack of caisson disease— 
diver’s palsy. It wore off in two months. 
Well, after that, I found my sugar refinery 
had hired another boy. I was broke and 
it was either the beach or a card in the 
harbor workers’ union for me. Then a 
fellow told me about the juicy pickings 
in the South Seas pearling game. The 
idea appealed to me. It sounded like the 
real adventure at last. So out here | 
came.” 

“How long ago was that?” 

“Three years. I’ve been at it steadily, 
always hoping to find a pearl as big as my 
fist and take a walk on Easy Street. 
Chasing rainbows, like everyone else in 
the world.” 

“No luck at all?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that. I’ve done as 
well as the average pearl diver. | own my 
equipment—that’s worth about a thou- 
sand dollars. I’ve got a half share in a 
lugger at Thursday Island. And I’ve 
been having a great time.” 

“But you’re always in danger! The 
thought of what almost happened to you 
down by the wreck today makes me shud- 
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der. I should think you would never 
want to put on a diving suit again after 
that experience.” 

“It’s all in the day’s work,” he said. 
“Taking chances underwater is food and 
drink to me. But I must admit that 
Kavakava gave me a new thrill today. 
I didn’t like it.”’ 

“And the future?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Maybe the South Seas have got me,” 
he observed. “This part of the world 
does something to a man. Life out here 
seduces ambitions.” 

“T’m at a loose end too,” she said, 
“since the Tasmania went down.” 

“No family?” 

“Nothing to worry about.” 

“And Cheever?” 

“Do you mean what has Julian Cheever 
been to me?” 

She seemed about to challenge him for 
impertinence but he answered boldly: 

“T certainly do.” 

She answered him just as frankly: 

“A flirtation, of course. A temptation, 
possibly. If I hadn’t been suspicious of 
his motives I might have become seriously 
interested in him. Butas things have hap- 
pened, he’s been only a means to an end.” 

“Or a beginning.” 

He said it under his breath. She heard 
him but did not answer. 

Then the silence of the night was shat- 
tered by a shot. A second followed, and 
a third. They saw flashes of gun-fire on 
the Barracuda. Echoes of the explosions 
shuddered briefly between the shores. 
The stillness drooped down again. 

“What do you make of it, Griff?” 
Captain Ransom shouted. ‘Are they 
firing on us?” 

“T don’t think so. I didn’t hear any 
bullets coming our way.” 

“Private fight on the Barracuda, I 
judge,” 

They kept quiet and watched. 

“Somebody’s in the water, I think,” 
said Griff, after a while. 

“There’s a bright streak headed toward 
the Petrel. We'd better send out the boat, 
Joel.” 

“No. Stay where you are, Griff and 
keep a revolver handy. This might be 
another one of Rouse’s traps.” 

They saw a patch of phosphorescence 
come and go on the surface of the bay 
and each time it appeared it was closer to 
the Petrel. Finally they heard a call. 

“Me good man. No shoot. Sambio.” 

“That’s a New Guinea word for peace,” 
Captain Ransom declared. ‘One of 
Rouse’s Kanakas has jumped ship. Let 
him come‘n. Throw him a line, Nicobar.”’ 


FEW minutes later a dripping 

native in a loin cloth, with a 
shark-knife in his belt, was shaking his 
wet frizzy hair like a retriever on the 
etrel’s deck. 

“Where my Boss Hark?” he asked 
gaily. ‘Me come back to him.” 

It was the once-shanghaied Orokolo, 
plavboy of the Amphletts and plaything 
of Melanesian destiny. 

“That’s the native who helped me to 
escape,” Joan said to Griff. 

“He’s an old pal of mine too,” he 
answered, and went up to greet Orokolo 
like a long-lost brother. 
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“Orokolo bring gift,” the fugitive 
announced proudly. 
¢ He began to haul in a light line which 
was fastened to the back of his belt and 
soon hoisted over the rail a parcel of 
dripping fabric. 

“Orokolo think white missy”—pointing 
toward Joan—‘‘some time have much 
need of clothes.” 


Ce from Griff and Captain 
Ransom. Exclamations of delight 
from Joan. 

“T hope he had sense enough,” Joan 
exclaimed brazenly, “to include shoes, 
stockings and underwear!” 

He had. 

Joan’s first glimpse of Diadem Reef had 
convinced her that Orokolo’s story about 
a survivor of the wreck was a fantasy. 
She had seen the reef in calm weather, 
and the swells were a tumult of ravenous 
surf-fangs all along its apparently endless 
barrier. In a gale it would be a deadly 
bewilderment of foam and_ thunder. 
Moreover, the fact that the Tasmania 
had been swept over it, to founder inside, 
bore witness to the terrors of a typhoon. 
She had abandoned hope. 

But after Orokolo had come aboard the 
Petrel and she had heard Griff’s account 
of him, she said earnestly: 

“He told me there was a castaway on 
shore. Could it be possible that anyone 
escaped?” 

Griff nodded in sympathy. 

“Lve been thinking about that. With 
the hat-box missing, it begins to seem 
ais Let’s see what I can get out of 

im. 

He beckoned to Captain Ransom, and 
approached the Amphlett Islander again, 
no longer friendly. He stood before him 
with folded arms, frowning impressively. 

“Orokolo good to white missy and Hark 
is pleased. But Orokolo is a great liar 
and Hark is angry.” 

“Me never lie to The Man.” 

“There is no treasure in the wreck. 
Orokolo lied.” 

“Black men say ship bring treasure. 
Maybe black men got treasure before 
you come.” 

“How could black men get it? They 
cannot walk on sea bottom in magic 
clothes like me.” 

“Maybe white man from wrecky bring 
it. Orokolo not know. Hear crazy talk. 
Many stories.” 

“Did Orokolo talk with the white man?” 

“See him once. But no talk. Him 
taboo.” 

“What kind of taboo?’’ 

“Witch queen taboo. 
touch stranger.” 

“Ts that man still alive?” 

“Maybe. If queen not lift taboo. How 
can Orokolo say?” 

“Where is the black men’s village?” 

“Up in hills.”’ 

“Can Orokolo take me there? Way 
easy?” 

“Yes, Boss Hark. But need fighting 
men with fire-spears.”” 

“That is all. Orokolo can go to bunk 
now. 

The serang led Orokolo away? 

Captain Ransom had been listening to 
this conversation intently. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Every Time 
of Boulder, Colorado, 
Opens a Water Faucet 


a Citizen 


He Feels a Sense of 
Civic Pride 


CITY of 15,000 population 

which owns and operates a 

complete system for obtain- 

ing a pure and abundant 

water supply directly from 
the clouds has recently become a reality in 
the Colorado Rockies. Every time a 
water faucet is opened in this city, 
whether it be in the most humble home or 
the most sumptuously furnished, the in- 
habitant feels a sense of civic pride in that 
the cold and sparkling water which flows 
into his drinking glass comes directly 
from a glacier far above timberline and 
dust and contamination—a glacier which 
receives the snow that forms its ice from 
‘low-lying clouds, at times actually in 
direct contact with the ice field. 

And as the householder lifts his glass to 
drink the water which he knows is the 
purest in the entire land and, more than 
that, entirely free from the taint of chemi- 
cal treatment of any kind, a broad smile 
spreads over his face and he swells an- 
other swell of pride; for his city is the only 


C The north and south Arapahoe peaks with the 
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Arapahoe glacier between 


city in the land which actually owns 
a living glacier. 

About a year and a half ago city 
officials of Boulder, Colorado, a unt- 
versity town of 15,000 population, lo- 
cated at the base of the Rockies thirty- 
five miles northwest of Denver and 
only thirty miles east of the Conti- 
nental Divide, saw the possibility of 
obtaining from the Federal govern- 
ment, through purchase, ownership of 
one of Colorado’s largest living gla- 
ciers. A bill, making formal applica- 
tion for the purchase of all government 
land within the city’s drainage area, 
including the Arapahoe glacier, was 
accordingly prepared by city officials 
and introduced in congress by Repre- 
sentative Charles B. Timberlake — of 
Colorado. The bill at that time was 
passed by the house but was “‘lost”’ in the 
senate through the legislative jam at ad- 
journment time. The bill was brought up 
again during the past session of congress 
and was passed on March 1, just two days 
before adjournment. A few days later it 
was signed by the President. 

Provisions were made in the bill allow- 
ing the city to purchase 3869 acres in the 
water shed area, which with the 2700 
acres acquired by purchase in previous 
years, forms the entire water shed area up 
to the “‘peak”’ of the ridges on each side of 
the two valleys and to the high line of the 
Continental Divide on the west. Applica- 
tion for purchase has now been filed with 
the government land office, and city 
officials declare that the application will 
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@ Arapahoe glacier covers about 500 acres and 


has a maximum depth of 100 feet 


By C. Kay Skinner 


be granted in less than six months. The 
payment of $1.25 an acre or $4611.25 
may then be made over a period of three 
years. 

: In the two valleys, more properly 
canyons, to be owned by the city, are 
eight high mountain lakes—a “chain” of 
three in one canyon and of five in the 
other. Besides these major water bodies, 
there are many smaller upland pools 
“stepped” one above the other in terraces 
right up to the snowbanks and to the 
glacier under the very crest of the Divide. 


WENTY-TWO miles of munici- 
pally-owned pipe line carries the 
water in its native pure state, “untouched 
by hand,” directly to the consumers who 
live along the streets. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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0A Night with An 
Alaskan Trapper and 


Something About the 


Business of First 


Catching the Fur Coat 


AM sitting on a block of spruce, 

leaning back against the log walls of 

the old trapper’s cabin, my feet 

against the stove. My pipe is 

drawing freely, the trail of smoke 
ascending toward the roof somehow sym- 
bolizing the feeling of well being which has 
stolen over my mind. The day’s “‘mush” 
is over and | am waiting for supper. 

On the flat-topped sheet iron stove at 
my feet a simmering pot holds a piece of 
sheep meat garnished with bacon strips, 
evaporated potatoes and dehydrated 
onions. Soon the blackened enamel con- 
tainer will grace the center of the board 
shelf that does duty as table. The water 
in the coffee pot is coming to a boil for the 
brewing of our tea. A five-gallon gasoline 
can, heaped with snow, covers half the top 
of the stove, for the country is still in the 
grip of winter and the nearby creek is 
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frozen solidly to the 
bottom. 

My host for the 
night, a venerable sour- 
dough trapper, is at 
work with sharp knife 
and scraper upon the 
day’s catch. Just now 
he is “fleshing’’ the 
hide of a big “‘cat,” a 
job that receives his 
most careful attention. 
The “casing,” or body 
of the pelt, 1s turned in- 
side out and_ tacked 
tightly over the adjust- 
able stretching frame, 
che empty legs, with 
furred feet and wicked 
claws still attached, 
hanging limp. 

The “cat” scraped 
clean, the trapper next 
picks up a handful of 
short, dark brown fur, 
and presently a little 
mink, turned inside out, is stretched over 
the board ‘“‘shingle” for cleaning. The 
little mink liked to play in the mud, and a 
piece of bright tin and a bit of bait swing- 
ing in the wind over the trap was too 


The heart of the trapping industry, 
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( Holding up the best kind of a 


lynx—a dead one 
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alluring to pass up 
without a final sniff. 
The carcass, thrown 
out onto the snow, re- 
mains untouched by 
the malamutes. They 
refuse its red body; in 
fact, they refuse to eat 
of any of the murder- 
ous members of the 
weasel family. The 
“cat,” however, has 
not been so contemptu- 
ously rejected. 

The old trapper reaches down to pick up 
the next fur and a gleam comes into the 
faded blue eyes as he contemplates a good 
job well done. A beatific expression 
transforms his rugged face, an effect that 
is not produced, I am sure, by the ten or 
fifteen dollars the pelt of the hated 
wolverine will bring down at the trading 
post. 


CHANCE encounter out on the 

trap-line today enabled the old 
man to put a bullet through the head of 
this mischief maker, arch-enemy of trap- 
per and prospector alike—a shot that has 
put him in rare good humor. Springer of 
traps, eater of snared or trapped game, 
spoiler of snowshoes hung from cabin or 
tree, sneak-thief that eats through logs to 
force a way into the cabin roof or the food 
cache set high up on the tin-encased trees 
—the wolverine is now but a pelt, 
stretched snugly and securely over the 
frame. 

The dark soft coat of a luckless marten 
next finds itself being carefully stretched 
over the cleaning board. A greedy grab- 
ber of rotten, but tempting, fish-bait hung 
over the steel jaws, the creature regretted 
too late that his gulpy eating habits were 
so unlike the hesitating, dainty nibbles of 
the wily fox. The home of the Alaska 
sable is on the high timber-line ridges 
across the divide, and by migrating over 
the nearby glacier from his own feeding 
grounds, he has added to the season’s 
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catch to the extent of some 
twenty-five dollars. 

The marten is considered 
here in Alaska as one of the 
most easily caught of fur ani- 
mals. In rude log cabins in in- 
terior Siberia, Russian trappers 
have expressed to me the same 
sentiment, and this partly accounts for 
the fact that the rich, heavy plush of the 
marten’s cousin, the royal sable, is no 
longer plentiful. 

The long haired lynx—the big 
the North—is now turned, this time his 
thick grey coat showing over the boards. 
With this the old trapper’s task of clean- 
ing is ended. Next, he gathers up the 
day’s catch, now stretched grotesquely 
flat on their respective frames, which he 
spaces over rafters notched in at the un- 
heated end of the cabin. These “green” 
pelts, scarcely cold, take their place 
among the past week’s offering, which has 
been slowly curing in the cool, dry air of 
the cabin. The lynx, however, will be 
hung outside tomorrow for open-air dry- 
ing. By wedging one end of the stretching 
frame between logs in the cabin front, the 
big “cat” will then take his place beside 
half a dozen others of his prowling tribe. 
These, jutting out rakishly from the wall, 
and with their empty legs dangling down, 
look for all the world like a Chinese 
canopy over the door. 


LONG a side wall of the cabin are 
displayed those furs which have 
already served their time over the 
stretchers. With string or piece of wire 
run through the “eye,” they hang in 
bundled groups from wooden pegs driven 
into the logs. The color scale GOO —this is 
well represented along with extremes in 
size; from the snowly soft plush of the 
tiny ermine, the “white assassin’”’ weasel 
of the North, to the shaggy black coat of a 
great bear nailed flat on the rough walls 
for its long period of drying. 
The bundles of grey covers from the big 
“cats,” though, predominate—the ma- 
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rauding lynx, which lays such 
heavy tribute upon the inoffensive 
rabbit, provides, in turn, the bulk 
of the season’s fur catch, in this as 
well as in many other sections of 
Alaska. The domestic cat chases 
the mouse into his cellar retreat or, 
briskly whisking his tail, balances 
his roaming way along the back- 
yard fence: the big “cat”? of the 
woods pursues the much persecuted 
rabbit and, manifesting a weakness 
for following the fresh scent along 


@A remarkable picture of a lynx caught in 
a snare 


strange trails, thereby gets his neck into 
trouble in the form of a “picture-wire”’ 
snare suspended over the snowshoe trail. 

The big “‘cat,’ or lynx, of the North, is 
a brother to the bobcat of the States. 
There are a number of differences, how- 
ever, and perhaps it would be as well to 
give them here. 

The coat of the Northern lynx is longer 
and more heavily furred than that of the 
bobeat. His fur is apt to be a lighter 
shade of grey and less mottled. His pelt is 


C The sled dogs are tied up to stumps for 
the night 
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used largely for robes, trim of coats, 

The northern ‘‘cat”’ averages somewhat 
larger, too, than the bobcat of the States; 
he is somewhat more rangey and possesses 
longer legs and larger paws. As the lynx 
looks to the rabbit for his food, it is well 
for him to develop longer legs and larger 
pads so that he can get over the snow’s 
crust. 

The ly nx 1s less apt to take to the Erees; 
as 1s the habit of the bobcat. This is due 
to the more open country in the north and 
the type of pursuers. 


€tc. 


The lynx is found in the wooded and 
hilly sections of the North, but never 
above “‘timberline. (In Alaska, this is 


about 3000 to 3500 feet.) He has a habit 
of following and sniffing along fresh or 
strange trails, especially if rabbits have 
been over it. He also has regular 
“runways.” He sneaks along, or seem- 
ingly “trots,” or makes a “‘streak’’? when 
after some rabbit. As the lynx has a pro- 
nounced neck, a noose will tighten when 
the animal pulls back, though he fre- 
quently kills or stuns himself with the 
frst lunge. 


his 


RAPS or snares are usually set 
along a trail that the lynx follows, 
or a trail might be snowshoed out for that 
purpose. The ‘“‘picture-wire” snare is 
used, and set high enough so that rabbits 
do not readily run into it, and loops are 
made large enough so that a rabbit might 
go through or readily back out. Sticks 
are sometimes set about a snare or tr: ap to 
keep out the rabbit or other small animal, 
but which obstruction the lynx can leap 
over. Yet frequently more rabbits will be 
found to occupy the snare or trap than 
lynx. Often the snare or trap is set on 
“togele’’ so there is less danger of its being 
snapped as the animal struggles. 
The carcass of the lynx, after being 
skinned, is eaten by most of the Northern 


dogs. It is usually chopped up with an 
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34 
axe and a portion thrown out to the mala- 
mutes after they have eaten their 
“cooked” rations—though sometimes it 
might be boiled with the | fish, rice, tallow, 
rolled oats, or whatever enters the “stew.” 

As the old trapper pauses in front of the 
fruits of his trap-line, his roughened hands 
tenderly stroke the fur. Ard from his re- 
marks I glean a fund of surprising and 
absorbingly interesting information con- 
cerning the habits and habitats of the 
animals that wore these furry coats. From 
his comments on one skin after another 
and the family groups to which they be- 
long, I learn of the ceaseless struggle for 
existence, of the preying of the larger upon 
the smaller or less cunning, of the instinc- 
tive resourcefulness necessary for the 
creature that would live to outwit its own 
particular enemy. 


ND yet, as the old trapper 

ruminates, each creature 
hnds its matchin man. As the old 
fellow recounts the history of the 
season’s catch and reviews his 
many years out on the trap- line, I 
am reminded that man’s ingenu- 
ity can match trick with trick, 
that patience and opportunity 
eventually will land the prize. 
The steel traps and strychnine of 
the white man, the deadfall and 
crude snare of the Indian, the 
primitive whalebone affair of the 
Eskimo—each operates to take 
advantage of some peculiar habit 
or failing of the fur bearer. 

Here the old trapper points to a 
beaver, with its long, dark guard- 
hairs projecting like soft quills 
over the downlike fur. The ani- 
mal, apparently, had wandered 
far enough from its watery home 
above the dam to run afoul of the 
trap-line. Only occasionally does 
the builder of dams come into 
contact with the trap set for the 
mink and the otter, and on such 
occasions its soft plushy pelt must 
be disposed of “informally.” 
Long protected by closed seasons, 
and now encouraged by periods of 
“off years,” the beaver still is 
barely able to hold his own in the 
North; some day, indeed, he may 
abandon forev er his work of 
making swimming ponds. 

The rahe agey, dog-like coat of an animal 
of malamute size arrests my gaze and | 
wonder what it might be, until I observe 
that a foreleg bone is tied to the pelt. 
Then I recall that a bounty of fifteen 
dollars has been placed upon the leg of 
this depredatory prowler, a sum nearly 
twice as large as the amount his detested 
hide will bring on the market. The coyote 
is quite a recent and unwelcome settler in 
this section, having come westward from 
the Canadian-Yukon side within the last 
ten years. 

Hung from the same peg with some odd 
sizes and grades of “cats,” one tail alone 
trails on the floor of the cabin. Much too 
large and dark for a “cat,’’ and too grey 
for a black bear, closer scrutiny develops 
the fact that it is one of the enormous 
timber wolves of the North. I must 
measure It. 

With a finger through an eye and arm 
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stretched overhead, I raise the pelt, and 
the bushy tail still brushes the floor. 
Seven feet seven from tip to tip! Only a 
finger-length shorter than the biggest 
fellow I’d ever measured, away down on 
the Kuskokwim some years ago. 

It is no wonder, when these wicked 
fellows gang up and sigh for the moon on 
crisp, wintry nights, that the malamutes, 
themselves vicious fighters, whimper as 
the first long-drawn moan comes across 
the valley, and stretch their chains out 
full-length toward the tent or the tar- 
paulin half buried i in the snow. Maybe 
the master, then, isn’t such a bad fellow 
after all, even if that very morning, armed 
with a frying pan, he had interceded in the 
interests of brotherly peace in a perfectly 
good free- for-all tangle upon starting out 
for the day’s “mush.” 


A Load ofilay 


By HerMan STRUCK 


I was killin’ time in town 
And time was killin’ me— 

A lonesome long-line skinner 
On a soda water spree, 

And dreamin’, 
Of where 


as a feller will, 
Id rather be. 


Then somethin’ chased the gloom away— 
A snortin’ big parade! 

Four hefty horses, silver gray, 
With forty bales 0’ prairie hay. 

There 
Across the plains one summer day. 


was the windrows that we laid 


Creakin’ buckles, clankin’ rings, 
Lathered leather croonin’ sweet; 
Traces hum like banjo strings 
To the drum o° poundin’ feet; 
And in them joltin’ bales O° hay 
The plains went singin’ down the street. 


The brown bear, whose unprime pelt 
covers a goodly portion of the cabin floor, 
probably was not killed in self-defense. 
He simply was unfortunate enough to 
lumber into the angle of interception, 
represented by a “line” from the lack- 
luster but keen old shootin’ eye of the 
ancient trapper and the trajectory of a 
soft-nose from his trusty thirty-forty. 

While more ferocious when wounded 
than the black bear, the brown bear or the 
grizzly is less apt to break into cache or 
cabin; but, as in the case of the owl, a 
sight of his black, hunching bulk calls for a 
chance shot on general principles. The 
big, brown fourteen-footers of Kenai and 
Kodiak, however, are worth more than a 
mere “‘revenge”’ shot, if the possession of 
so enormous a pelt, or the satisfaction of 
such a “bag,” strikes a sportsmanlike 
chord. 

In a bunk in the corner of the cabin is 
the pelt of a large, puffy-haired ram, his 
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thickly matted white hide combining with 
the spruce boughs to make a comforta ible 
mattress. Probably i it is a choice portion 
of his hind les that is now boiling under 
the lid and giving off aromas of promise. 
And the thick, white pelts scattered in the 
snow-in front of the cabin indicate that 
the diet of the trapper and his dogs during © 
the winter was largely of mountain sheep. 
While the shrewd old fellow is wiping his 
“specs” to get a better look at some of the 
furs in the now dim interior of the cabin, | 
I'll stuff a few sticks of dry spruce into the 
little stove to shorten the minutes of sus- 
pense, for I am hungry. 

A set of straight horns in a corner looks — 
a powerful lot like the fighting togs of a | 
garden-variety animal we used to catch | 
eyeing the back-yard clothes line, par- 
ticularly in the foreign sections of our 
Eastern cities. These goats, 
though, are much larger, and they 
never leave their rocky crags to 
come down and eat labels off tin 
cans. I am inclined to believe that _ 
my collector of pelts merely tried — 
out his “shootin’ eye” at long — 
range on one of these mountain 
climbers as it frisked along the 
skyline of a flanking hill of the 
Alaska Range, msing abruptly a 
short distance back of the cabin. 

Only one red-furred pelt shows 
up, and that half covered by a 
rifle and pair of snowshoes in a 
corner. Poison has almost exter- 
minated the fox in this section, 
and its timid excursions are con- 
fined to other regions of Alaska’s 
interior. Farther north the cross- 
fox makes his home, while the 
trail of the black and the white 
and the silvertip are largely found 
well up in the barren lands far to 
the north. Their domesticated 
cousin, the blue fox, receives its 
supper of whale blubber within a 
wire cage and apparently is not 
aware of the joys and sorrows of 
rustling for a living and hiding for 
its life. 

The most numerous of all the 
furs, taken in plenty and least 
prized by my host, is that of the 
lowly rabbit. From his bitter 
remarks, directed at the pelt of 
the wolverine and having to do — 
with the webbing of a pair of snowshoes 
that the destructive prowler had eaten 
some weeks back, I can easily imagine the 
contempt with which the worthy but 
snappy-tempered old fellow would dispose 
of any unlucky bunny. If the unfortunate 
rabbit had unwittingly stepped into a trap 
set for mink, he would be throttled with- 
out compunction when found; if in hop- 
ping along the snowshoe trail he had run 
his heedless head into a strangling wire 
set for the big “cat,” he would be flung to 
a considerable distance with a sharp word 
a two, or hung up over a nearby trap as 

ait. 


UT if it chanced that no other 

meat was available, the hapless 
rabbit might be tossed into the sled for the 
dogs’ daily meal, much to their disgust, 
for undoubtedly in their dog days are long 
periods when they have this same supper 
without respite. Yet, though, when 
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plucked and dyed, or otherwise camou- 
Haged the lowly pelt forms a part of mi- 
lady’s “seal” coat, both madam and 
bunny would probably pass up with 
hauteur the unprepossessing old trapper 
in his soiled and tattered garments. 

My venerable host has completed his 
illustrated lecture on the intimate habits, 
vices and virtues of the denizens of the 
surrounding hills, and while we are wait- 


‘ing for his tea to boil, he accounts for 


many furs not present on the cabin wall. 
One reminds him of others, which brings 
him back to his younger years on trap-lines 
farther to the south, to the days when 
restless feet brought him progressively 
across the northern and western states, on 
up through the Canadian Rockies, and 
again westward, to his home here in the 
shadow of the towering Alaska Range. 


HIS, I gather, is not the country 
for ‘badger or fisher, medium 


priced furs, though, oc- 
casionally a land otter, 
more likely to be found 
on the Yukon, slips into 
a trap set down under 
water at the foot of a 
slide. The grey squirrel 
is not an inhabitant of 
this section. He is, in 
fact, far less numerous in 
the North than is his 
grey-coated brother that 
comes from out of Mon- 
golia by camel train and 
from Siberia by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. 
Small wonder that the 
squirrel is scarce, being 
preyed upon so ruth- 
lessly by the tiny but 
ferocious weasel, which 
slays without mercy or 
reason, until his depre- 
dations in turn are ended 
in the sudden swoop of a 
wise old owl. But be- 
cause the owl kills the 
rabbit, and plenty of 
rabbits, | am told, means 
plenty of food for the 
lynx, the owl undoubt- 
edly is made use of as an easy target by 
the old trapper. 

There are only a few “rats” in the 
creeks among these high hills; but well 
down, where the larger rivers spread into 
swamp or lake, the muskrat colony is lo- 
cated. It is out upon the great Yukon 
Flats especially that the mound-builders 
are found in great numbers. Yet even 
here they are nearing extermination. The 
relatively high prices received for this 
easily taken animal has led scores of white 
trappers, as well as natives, to go out 
ratting in the spring. 

By the flickering light of a candle, we 
draw our wood blocks up to our one- 
course supper of sheep stew, sourdough 
bread, and boiled tea. The meal over, we 
clear the table by pushing the portable 
articles to one end of the whipsawed 
board. Then, sitting in front of the little 
box stove, the trapper continues his dis- 
sertation upon the relative merits of the 
trap, the snare, and the poison. 

Strychnine, he contends, while swift and 
sure in its action, is uncertain in its net 
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returns. Except for the wolf or coyote, 
its use is not countenanced by the ethics of 
the trappers’ creed. The poisoned car- 
cass, when eaten by other animals, takes a 
heavy toll and results in a region barren of 
fur bearers. 

The wire snare in its use is simple and 
economical. Yet, hung over the snowshoe 
trail or runway, even when it is set high 
and big for the “cat,” some of the loops 
will be found filled merely with some high- 
jumping, heedless rabbit. There is an- 
other objection to the throttling-wire, 
especially in extremely cold weather. As 
the creature usually strangles himself al- 
most immediately, the carcass 1s soon 
frozen solid, which necessitates carrying it 
to a line-cabin or back to headquarters for 
thawing before the pelt can be removed. 
This is no light task when the trap-line is 
long and cabins are spaced far apart. 

The animal that is caught in the steel 
trap, the old fellow asserts, is less apt to be 
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@ A beautiful example of a lynx caught in a snare 


eaten than when choked or killed outright 
by snare or poison. And if the creature is 
still alive when the trap-line is run, 1t can 
be killed and skinned on the spot. The 
trap, also, will take those animals that 
cannot well be held by the wire because of 
the absence of neck; but to offset this ad- 
vantage is the number of traps which will 
be sprung by or filled with non-fur 
bearers. 

Then somehow the discussion turns to 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
life of the trapper of furs as against that of 
the prospector for gold. Here we clash. 
The old fellow is stubborn. Finally, un- 
able to convince him that the life of the 
seeker of nature’s buried treasure is a bed 
of roses, relatively, I give it up, and step 
out to see if my malamutes are comfort- 
able for the night. 

My dogs are now bedded down on their 
boughs in the snow. Making the rounds 
to pick up the individual feed-pans, cut- 
down five-gallon petroleum tins, I find 
that the tired animals have eaten practi- 
cally all of their mixture of rice and tallow 
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and salmon; yes, and the carcass of a 
“cat” that I had chopped up and given 
them after their regular ration. 

I had intended to unroll my eider-robe 
in the spare bunk for the night, but upon 
reentering the cabin I decide ‘othe rwise. 
My plans need radical alteration because 
of a new type of “game” not heretofore 
discussed by the old trapper—the smallest 
but most active of all. 

For, by the light of the flickering 
candle, held close in his hand, the old man 
is making his preparations for the night. 
These consist mainly of “picking-em-off” 
—removing the little fleas that had for- 
saken the cooling hide of the big “cat” for 
the attractive red flannels of my venerable 
host. Like rats from a sinking ship, they 
had deserted the pelt of the creature that 
could no longer give them shelter, only to 
be methodically eliminated from his per- 
son by the old trapper with as much un- 
concern as a modern flapper exhibits while 
doing over her face in a 
street car. 

With a remark, which 
I make as casual as 
possible, that ‘t is not 
very cold outside—about 
thirty below—and that I 
guess I'll sleep under a 
tree, I gather up my bed- 
roll, pick up a_ spare 
sheep pelt, and bid my 
trapper host good-night. 

As I pass my sleepy 
dogs I look to see that 
none of them hzs twisted 
his chain taut, for 
thoughts of strangling 
“cats” is strong upon 
me. I pick up my 
leader’s chain and he fol- 
lows, sleepy, yet proudly 
agreeable. Bears are not 
yet out of their holes, 
but smaller prowlers of 
the night might happen 
about. 

Aurora 1s flaming up 
the heavens, and in the 
light of the weaving 
waves of vari-colored 
light I make my final 
preparations for the night. Felling a 
young spruce is the work of a moment and 
soon the boughs are spread thickly over 
the snow. I tramp down a smaller hole 
alongside and throw the remaining boughs 
into it. My leader, his chain stretched in 
my direction for company’s sake, mani- 
fests appreci: ition of my consider ition by 
getting onto his boughs before I have 
finished the job. 


NROLLING my eider sleeping 

bag I spread it out over the tar- 
paulin; the night is clear, the milky way 
shines steadfast through the ever-chang- 
ing light-mists, and it will not snow. Re- 
moving my moccasins, I slide down into 
my bed, all sails set—for past events have 
taught me that I might be called upon to 
referee a fight should the trapper’s dogs 
decide to move upon one of my dogs from 
the lean-to shelter that they occupy. 

My honor-guard beats me to sleep. 
C urled up on his boughs, tail over nose, he 
is soon in the land of glorious non-inter- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Maleche 


In the Country of the 
YVannas an /ndian 
Woman “Cast Her 

Bread Upon the Waters” 
and /t Was a Bear, 

eMaleche, that 

‘Returned It a 


to Her vv 


Ade GEE, 

the brown 

cub, stood on 

his hind legs, 

making use of 
his full three feet of height in 
a futile attempt to see over ~ 
the huckleberry bushes. By 
scent and sound Maleche 
knew that many of the man- 
things were in the huckle- 
berry thicket this morning. 
But the cub did not know if 
that meant more danger or 
not. Only yesterday, while he 
and his coal-black twin sister 
were scuffing happily among 
the waving ferns on a wide 
river flat, his mother had 
dashed toward them, harshly 
ordering the cubs to climb for 
safety. Maleche had squalled 
once as his excited mother 
spanked him up a_ rough- 
barked young redwood and 
then, as silent as a scared 
squiriel, he climbed swiftly 
into the bushv top, there to 
remain a terrified spectator of 
events below. 

For Maleche’s sister, with 
feminine wilfulness, had re- 
fused to climb the redwood 
sapling so that the old bear 
might be unhampered in 
outwitting the approaching 
hounds. With grievous, revealing cries, 
the black cub ran aimlessly into the 
depths of the ferns, her mother in angry 
pursuit. There the hounds bayed sav- 
agely until men came with guns. Maleche 
did not see all that happened although he 
heard every sound. He remained, shiver- 
ing, in the treetop until dark, when hunger 
drove him to the ground. And after an 
inadequate supper he curled up in a hol- 
low log and cried himself to sleep. 

Now the cub’s nostrils stung again with 
the scent of humans. But these were 
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different from those who had made Ma- 
leche an orphan. These, the cub knew, 
were some of the dark-skinned people who 
lived along the river. And these people, 
like bear, also appeared to feast at times 
on the juicy black berry with which the 
ereen branches were bending. Somehow, 
Maleche sensed that the squaws and their 
children would do him no harm. What he 
did not know was that he and all his tribe 
were sacred to the Yannas. ‘The river 
Indians were eaters of fish and vegetable 

foods only. Killing of 

the woods people was 
| ow? taboo because, as every 
Yanna knows, the spir- 
its of departed mem- 
bers of the tribe in- 
habit the bodies of all 
forest animals with the 
exception of Yellow 
Eyes, the cougar and 
his cousins, the lynx 
and bobeat. Bears, of 


a, 


aah 
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course, were particularly venerated be- 
cause they were the reincarnated spirits 
of dead and gone chiefs. The spirits that 
inhabit the bodies of bears are the rulers 
of the realms of shadow. 

But now, as Maleche debated whether 
to remain hidden on the chance of not 
being discovered or to attempt a stealthy 
retreat the decision was taken from him. 
A half grown dog that prowled among the 
bushes scented bear and set up a frenzied 
vammering. Had he been older and more 
familiar with the wishes of his swarthy 
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masters the dog would have studiously 
ignored the presence of Maleche. But 
now, obsessed with the valor of inexperi- 
enced youth he charged, barking loudly. 
As for Maleche, he had little experience of 


dogs or, for that matter, little fear of any | 
animal. All his short life, his mother had 4 


been between him and danger. Yester- 
day’s catastrophe was yet too recent for 
him to know that his own safety would 
henceforth depend upon himself. There- 
fore, as the yelping pup rounded the 
huckleberry bush, intent on trouble, Ma- 
leche merely slapped him a little harder 
than he would have slapped his sister in 
one of their former playful struggles. It 
was hard enough. The pup fled, howling, 
to receive but scant sympathy from the 
chattering berry pickers. As Maleche 
peered curiously around the screening 
shrubbery a woman laughed. 


cc IN-NE-AH _ maleche,” she said. 
“A bear cub is there.” She 
sharply chided the chagrined dog and, 
with harsh gutturals, deployed the other 
women and children in a search of the 
berry patch. Although bear were highly 
respected animals, wrinkled old Ton- 
se-tishna did not intend to waste any 
further time ina berry patch that might 
possibly have been pre-empted by an 


@ But as Maleche, the bear, emerged from 

the entangling brush he stopped, roach 

bristling. Before him, Yellow Eyes crouched 
over the carcass of a doe 


old she-bear and her young. ‘The old 
woman’s keen woodcraft soon told her the 
truth. Maleche was alone. Perhaps she 
knew also of the white man’s hunting party 
that had.invaded the canyon of the Owock- 


nee the day before. The squaws resumed — 
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Maleche: Charles V. 


their berry picking. Maleche, sensing mele 
indifference to his presence, climbed < 
bushy tan oak, where he might watch hese 
curious noisy animals who always walked 
erect. 

For many days thereafter, Maleche, 
well hidden, watched the berry pickers 
until at last the berry season was over and 
the squaws came no more. But during 
this time he had come to know well the 
voice and step of old Ton-se-tishna and to 
recognize with the mysterious sense that 
animals have, 
the women. At the beginning of each 
day’s labor, the squaw, with many sooth- 
ing words and muttered supplications to 
the good spirits, would place some small 
offering of food where Maleche might find 
it. Sometimes it was a bit of pinole, or 
perhaps a piece of smoked salmon. AlI- 
ways Maleche’s keen little nose searched 
out the offering and always the dainty 
was acceptable. 

Very seldom do the bear hibernate in 
the country of the Yannas. The winters 


are green ones usually, tempered by warm 
winds from the great ocean that lies not 
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that she was the leader of 


far away. In the matted jungle of forest 
covering hill and valley there is always 
food of some sort to be found if one is ex- 
perienced in forest craft. But this was 
Maleche’s first winter and he must spend 
it alone, unaided by the teachings of his 
wise old mother. Though the cub’s fur 
grew shaggy and unkempt and no fat 
padded his ribs he managed to procure a 
scanty living. He ate the great yellow 
and red fungi that grew from the forest 
floor and tore away the bark of rotting 


logs in search of fat grubs or colonies of 


huge wood ants. Too, in the rocky 
streams that foamed down into the 
Owocknee there were many salmon. Often 
one of the great fish was incautious 
enough to get into water so shallow that 
Maleche could throw it up on the bank 
with one swift stroke. Later, he learned 
to stand in the shallows and catch all the 
fish he wanted as they hurried past him. 
Yet the meager offerings that old Ton- 
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se-tishna continued to place in the hollow 
stump were always acceptable. Maleche 
became almost tame. He would sit 
gravely upright a short distance away, 
listening with bored interest to the 
squaw’s crooning voice until she backed 
away from her gifts. Then he would eat 


greedily while the old woman shuffled 
back to the rancheria, mumbling her 


satisfaction. The affairs of the Yannas 
must run smooth this winter, she knew. 
Did not Maleche, the princeling of the 
forest Gods, always graciously accept her 
offerings? Aie! Ate! The 
sure ly good to her 1 in her old age. 
But now there came, for a time, a dis- 
turbing element in the life of Maleche. In 
the forest there were a few deer, drifters 
from the snow-capped peaks of the sum- 
mer range, that had not yet followed their 


Gods were 


more canny companions to the warm 
grass ranges bordering the ocean. Half 


starved and bedraggled, they eked out a 
miserable living under the dripping red- 
woods of the gloomy forest. Maleche gave 
them no more attention than they did 
him. At times, he was even grate ful for 
their company. But occasionally, i in his 
wanderings, he came upon a pitiful car- 
cass, partly eaten and half covered with 
leaves. And always near the mangled kill 
the brush reeked with the scent of Yellow 
Eyes. At first Maleche gave this little 
thought. He was himself no flesh eater 
and therefore could have no 
quarrel with the cougar. But 
the cub did not know the evil 
that is in the heart of Yellow 


Eyes. 





O it was solely out of 

youthful curiosity, when 
the scent of a fresh kill reached 
his nostrils one morning, that 
Maleche should push his way 
carelessly into the depths of a 
fir thicket. The attack of Yel- 
low Eyes was instant. The cub 
barely escaped with his life, 
one yellow paw scoring the 
back of his head as he fled, 
yowling his dismay. As Ma- 
leche ran some instinct warned 
him not to atte mpt escape Dy 
climbing and for the greater 
part of that day the cub cow- 
ered far back in the hollow of a 
burned-out log, where Yellow 
Eyes dared not enter. ‘And 
during many days thereafter, 
Maleche foraged —circum- 
spectly, every sense alert for 
signs of his e nemy. But Yellow 
Eyes, who requires a deer each 
day for his kill, had followed 
the terror stricken blacktail to 
the open ranges. Maleche met 


him no more that winter but 
he did not forget. 
Now the days became 


warmer, the trees ceased their 
interminable weeping, _ their 
new tips of lettuce green sway- 
ing gently in the soft winds of 
spring. Along the edges of 
little openings in the forést the 
manzanitas broke into creamy 
bloom and bees awoke from 
their winter’s sleep. By the 
margin of murmuring brooks 
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the bear clover was lush and green, count- 
less tender stalks betrayed the succulent 
bulbs beneath. The riffles of hurrying 
streams ran muddy because of the horde 
of spawning steelheads. Maleche did not 
lack for food now. 


HE Indians, after the harsh days 

of winter, when their only sub- 
sistence had been salted and dried food, 
reveled now in the green things of the 
forest. Maleche saw the squaws with 
their chattering children often and be- 
cause of familiarity he seldom hid at their 
advance. But none could closely ap- 
proach him except old Ton-se-tishna. Of 
her, Maleche had no fear whatever. Per- 
haps because of this as well as of the fact 
that food was so plentiful Maleche did not 
leave the forest with the annual summer 
migration of the woods people to the high 
ranges. The deer followed the growing 
verdure, leaving the bald hills that faced 
the ocean and constantly pressing toward 
the granite crags far to the east, where the 
bucks might harden their horns in safety 
and hide from their arch enemy, man. On 
the flanks of the horned horde came Yel- 
low Eyes again, but he did not tarry.Ma- 
leche met the cougar once in a narrow, 
brush-bordered trail and Yellow Eyes, 
spitting obscenely, gave ground. ‘This 
husky young bear was much different 
from the shivering cub that had fled, 
yowling, for the safety of a hollow log 
some months ago. 

Then came the lazy days of summer 
when gentle winds showered limpid pools 
with scented petals and ripening fruits 
made spots of vivid color amid the green 
of thickets. Berry time was on the way. 
Maleche knew, somehow, that he was the 
monarch of the forest people but arro- 
gance was not his nature. Most of his time 
was spent in sunny glades, lazily rolling in 
the perfumed grass or on warmer days 
wallowing in the black ooze of some shel- 
tered swamp where bronze-green alders 
drooped. Because he was no flesh eater, 
the little people of the forest had no fear of 
him though at times some tiny rodent fled 
in squeaking terror as Maleche’s powerful 
claws tore a rotting log down about his 
ears as the bear searched for a tidbit of 
ants or scurrying beetles. 

This year, autumn came swiftly. Long 
before the first rains of fall, the dark 
heavens echoed to the cries of wild geese 
on their way to southern pastures. The 
wood-robins gathered in chirping groups 
and were on their way. The air whistled 
with the passage of swift pinions. A 
blight was on the acorns and their black- 
ened shells filled each shallow depression 
in the ground long before the kernel was 
mature. The gold of maple and scarlet of 
dogwood made of the south hillsides a 
garden of color and russet leaves of oak 
danced along the moaning wind. The 
tiny, furred woods people worked franti- 
cally as they stored their meager supplies 
for winter. Al! knew that something un- 
toward had happened. As tor the Indians, 
famine threatened. The acorn crop was a 
failure but far worse, no rain had come to 
flush the trickling streams. The salmon 
could not get from the sea because of the 
shallow riffles. This winter there would 
be no dried food in the great willow stor- 
age baskets at the rancheria. 
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Maleche: 


So old Ton-se-tishna, her wrinkled face 
haggard with fear, came into the forest in 
search of Maleche. The bear, his own 
hunger gnawing, watched from conceal- 
ment the approach of the squaw. Only 
when she had deposited the pitiful offering 
of propitiation and retreated from its 
vicinity did he approach and eat. As 
Maleche ate, the old woman, with up- 
flung hands, pleaded: 

“Oh, Great Spirit of our people, have 
pity on your children. Drive from our 
homes the Black Wings that hover over 
the tribal fires. We give this food—the 
last we have—that you, at least, may live. 
What have we done that the fruits and 
nuts of the forest have failed us? Bring 
rain, oh Spirit, that Ah-pah, the salmon, 
mav find his way from the sea. Thus only 
will we be saved from starvation.” 

Ton-se-tishna watched until Maleche 
had eaten the last crumb, her trembling 


Old Folks 


By Ipaw RutuH Farco 


They have so much to give, 
They who have lived. 


They have so much of song, 
Silent so long. 


So much in sky and sea, 

So much they see: 

Life’s mystery and art 
Binding the heart; 

Life’s road, its hope, its plan, 
Cod’s gift to man. 


They who have lived! So much 
Lies in their touch. 


They hold the rainbow’s gold, 
They who are old. 


old legs bearing her unsteadily toward the 
impoverished rancheria. Maleche, sens- 
ing the coming of unusual cold, sought a 
lair ina hole under a huge stump. 

And that night, instead of rain, there 
came snow, a rare occurrence on the west- 
ern slope of the coast range. All night the 
soft flakes fell, their insidious weight pil- 
ing on the redwoods and tan oaks until the 
brittle limbs could no longer bear the bur- 
den. Maleche slept little, his startled ears 
attuned throughout the night to the in- 
sistent crashing of the wounded trees. 

Daylight found the forest a ruin. Great 
redwoods stood like spars, rising from 
heaps of snow-covered boughs that hid 
their bases. The bushy tan oaks, 
weighted beyond endurance by the wet 
snow, had uprooted in enormous wind- 
rows. In one night a ruin had been 
wrought that foresters would marvel over 
for years to come. And as Maleche 
pushed his way through the snow- 
crowned debris to the creek he saw, 
though not knowing why, that now its bed 
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was almost dry. He could not know that 
far to the east, the high summits were _ 
locked in a frozen barrier from which no 
water could flow. And, too, he found that 
now the procuring of food was impossible. 
Even the blighted acorns were buried be- 
neath this curious white covering and he 
had no experience of digging bulbs in the 
iron-hard ground. He began to wander 
aimlessly, not knowing what to do. 

But soon the deer, caught on the high 
ranges by this unheard-of early snowfall, 
began to drift down into the forest. They, 
also, were starving. A redwood forest pro- 
vides little browse for ruminants. The 
deer huddled in debris-blocked gulches, 
apathetic, starving. And Yellow Eyes 
came to raven upon them. Maleche saw 
and heard the slaughter. His nostrils 
stung with the reek of the cougar’s un- 
necessary, devilish kills. 

Old Ton-se-tishna came again to the 
forest, stumbling through the knee-deep 
snow in a last hope of succor for her 
starving clan. And as she _ tottered 
around the snow-covered logs and rocks 
she called weakly to the good spirits for 
aid. Maleche heard the old woman’s 
plaint and because he, too, was hungry, he 
shambled awkwardly toward her. But the 
old squaw’s dim vision, obscured by her 
unkempt gray hair, could not perceive the 
half-hidden form of the bear. Ton-se- 
tishna came on, calling. As Maleche 
shambled around a huge fallen tree, he 
heard a pathetic bleat—his nostrils curled 
at the blood reek. Yellow Eyes had made 
another kill. The bear’s lip curled angrily 
but he plowed on through the matted 
thicket toward what he was sure would be 
a meal. For more than a year now, the 
old squaw had not disappointed him. 

But as Maleche emerged from the en- 
tangling brush, he stopped, roach brist- 
ling. Before him, Yellow Eyes crouched 
over the carcass of a doe. But though the 
cougar crouched as though for a second 
leap, it was not at the bear. The killer’s 
gaze was fixed on the form of the totter- 
ing, half blind old squaw who pushed her 
way feebly through the snow, muttering 
supplications against the advance of the 
Black Wings. And even now the cougar’s 
sinuous tail was jerking nervously, little 
spurts of snow flying upward from its 
flailing tip. 


Poe the only thought that 
Maleche had was the possible loss 
of the food he was sure old Ton-se-tishna 
was bringing him, or perhaps his hatred of 
this snaky, evil killer submerged his usual 
good nature. At any rate his roar of rage 
blended into the shrill squall with which 
the cougar launched his spring. And be- 
cause of that roar the killer missed his 
aim. The writhing, tumbling forms hit 
the snow almost beside the old woman. 
Instantly, her shrill voice awoke the forest 
echoes in a far-carrying call of alarm. 
Luckily, the slope of the hillside carried 
the furious antagonists away from old 
Ton-se-tishna as she knelt in the snow, 
screaming. Maleche’s first vicious smash 
had not landed squarely, though blood 
streamed from three long cuts in the 
cougar’s dun hide as he backed against a 
log, at bay. Maleche shook his head — 
savagely at the pain of a tattered ear 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Where a Motherly 
Woman is the | udge 


and Where No Jury 
Retires to Weigh the 
Take 


‘Evidence and to 


a Vote 


= HAT’S the use of gettin’ 
married if you can’t even 
get your food the way you 
want it? Twice I told her 
I wanted my eggs turned 
over but do you think she turned ’em? 
She said turned over eggs wasn’t healthy 
and her pa never allowed them in her 
home. Who could live with a woman like 
that?” 

And with a bang of his fist for good 
measure, [he Mechanic, groom of a month, 
rested his case with the court, closed his 
argument with all the finality that a sea- 
soned courtroom pleader ever handed 
case to a jury. 

But no jury retired to weigh the evi- 
dence and take a vote. Instead, a mother- 
ly woman with snow-white hair turned in 
her swivel chair to a nervous little wife 
who s it opposite the sinewy toiler she had 
promised to honor and obey. 

“And what other heinous offense did 
you commit?” she asked of her, a sympa- 
thetic smile lighting the way for an answer. 

Quickly the story was unfolded in all 
its details—the details of trivial domestic 
discord that had magnified petty differ- 
ence and made wedded life intolerable. 

His mother had bossed them from the 
start and backed him in every disagree- 
ment. So when Wifey refused to turn the 
breakfast eggs, Hubby had simply made 
a hasty exit and returned to mother. 

Now they were facing each other again. 
But this time there sat between them the 
matron with the snowy hair, asking ques- 
tions and listening intently. 

Together they talked it over. Gradu- 
ally bitterness gave way to understanding. 
Mother-in-law was put in her place. Then 
suddenly friend husband blurted out that 
he always had loved his wife. A moment 
later they were smiling sheepishly at each 
other. The wife no longer wanted him 
arrested and prosecuted for abandonment 
—the unturned ege had become a comedy 
which would bind them together instead 
of a tragedy that would wreck two lives. 

For “Mother” Martha C. Evans, head 
of the Bureau of Domestic Relations of 
San Francisco, this was just an incident 
in the morning’s grind. Such is the work 
that has made her “court without trials” 
one of the most unique tribunals in the 
country and herself one of the most 
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with children in the kindergarten that 1s part of her office 


Block 


By , 


eueene Db. 


extraordinary figures in the official cast of 
any American municipality. 

Yet hers is not a court sitting in judg- 
ment on cases of divorce. It is a “star 
chamber” tribunal hearing issues that 
otherwise would lead to jail and to the 
criminal courts. Her bureau is a part of 
the district attorney’s office and the rule 
prevails that no warrant of arrest shall 
ever be issued in a case involving family 
ties without first referring it to ““Mother’’ 
Evans for hearing. 

But although she hears charges that 
would send men to the rock pile, she does 
not hold trials. Neither does she sit as 
judge. She is merely ‘““Mother” Evans, in 
conduct as well as in name—a motherly 
woman with a sympathetic yet quizzical 
look in her eve, whose understanding and 
personality make warring couples see their 
domestic brawls in the right perspective. 
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out Vrials 


Martha C. Evans, head of the Domestic Relations Bureau 


To her bureau are sent those who come 
trudging to the Hall of Justice to settle 
their woes in jail and in court. It may be 
the wife who wants her husband arrested 
for beating her or the husband whose wife 
has “flown the coop” with hubby’s sav- 
ings. 

“Tf you want a warrant you must see 
Mrs. Evans first,” says the district attor- 
ney’s man and upstairs they go, deter- 
mined to have the law. 


UT Mrs. Evans knows that airing 

family rows in police court brings 
only added _ bitterness—inflicts punish- 
ment and that is all. 

So she sends for the parties on both sides 
and the ‘‘court without trials” is con- 
vened. They simply talk it over around 
the table, as they might do at home. Nine 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Best Way to Get Herbert Hoover Nominated 


T looks as though the Republicans would pin the tag on 

Herbert Hoover next June. If the endorsements of lead- 
ing newspapers and magazines, if the support of well-known 
men and women in all walks of life count for anything, 
Hoover will win the nomination hands down and the Re- 
publican convention will be merely a ratification meeting. 
Unfortunately, though, newspaper support does not always 
spell victory, and the individual voices heard in favor of 
Hoover are largely those of well-known business men, of 
engineers, scientists, professional men and sociologists hav- 
ing an international outlook. The politicians are maintain- 
ing a deep, dark, dank and ominous silence. 
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Are they planning to steamroller the convention, trot 
forth and put over a hand-picked, pliable candidate as they 
did in 1920 when they nominated Warren Harding? They 
can’t do it. Circumstances have changed. The average 
man is no longer as indifferently dumb as he was during the 
heyday of the post-war boom. This year the politicians 
will do well to keep their ear close to the ground. They 
will do that, too. And the way to put Hoover over is to 
talk about him, to express a reasoned preference for Hoover 
at all occasions and in all places. If enough of us will talk 
Hoover, the politicians will hear us and nominate him. 

Do your talking early. 
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Won’t Somebody Rescue Poor Old Dame Democracy? 


¥ 7HILE we're discussing national politics, we might as 

well sing the 1928 Democratic swan song. When the 
Democratic National Committee shifted the party conven- 
tion and the fight for the nomination to Texas, the dry 
Democrats and the die-hards of the South served notice that 
Al Smith need not apply. But Al is determined to hand in 
his application and his followers are bound to start a rau- 
cous effort to put him over. Therefore the result will be a 
beautiful scrap and the nomination of a compromise candi- 
date who will be too busy applying salve to the numerous 
and deep convention wounds to do much effective cam- 
paigning. And so another presidential year will pass with 
the Democrats still hungry on the doorstep. 

We would like to see two powerful, almost equally bal- 
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anced national parties each one with its own set of well de- 
fined principles and policies. If we had two such parties, a 
national election would have real significance. As it is, the 
Republican party represents industry and commerce con- 
servatively and the bulk of the Democratic party tries to do 
the same thing. There is no clearcut division between con- 
servatives and liberals; the liberal element is distributed 
through both parties. They are controlled by the conser- 
vatives, hence the liberals get as much of a hearing as a 
deafmute orator over the radio. 

If the Al Smith row can succeed in shattering the solid 
South and can bring about a realignment based on political 
principles instead of just appetite, his fight will not have 
been in vain. 
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Congress 1s Fletehmerizing Its Tax-Cutting Legislation 


ONGRESS has been in session since early in December, 

but so far its accomplishments have aroused no violent 
enthusiasm in the country. The House has passed a tax- 
reduction bill cutting the annual federal impost by $290,000,- 
coo, but the Coolidge forces in the Senate have decided to 
wait until after the income tax payments due March 1s, 
before taking action. They are afraid that a reduction of 
even $225,c00,0c0 might be too heavy as they anticipate 
that the 1928 income tax receipts will be disappointing. 
Anyway, this constant agitation for a reduction in the 124 
per cent tax now levied on corporation profits is rather silly. 
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What Will They Do With It 


HE six-mile Moffat tunnel, drilled through the back- 

bone of the continent in Colorado at an elevation of 
almost 10,000 feet, is finished—and now Colorado is wonder- 
ing what is going to be done with the big hole. No definite 
arrangements for its use had been made with the railroads 
before the tunnel was started, and from present indications 
it will take several] years before through trains are making 
use of the new route across the center of the state of Colorado. 
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The unprofitable corporations don’t care what the tax rate 
is; those that are profitable can well afford to pay the tax, 
especially as the rapid reduction of the war debt through the 
annual surplus will lighten everybody’s tax burden in a few 
years. Assuredly the stock market does not indicate that 
the corporations’ profit tax has been a serious handicap to 
them. City, county and state taxes for years have been a 
far greater load for the property owner than the federal 
levy, yet no one has made a really serious effort to bring 
about a cut in local taxation. That’s a job which needs far 
more attention than the federal income tax. 
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Now that the Holesls Domner 


The estimated cost of the tunnel, built by a far-flung 
tunnel district with power to levy taxes to pay the interest on 
and retire the bonds, was $6,720,000. Unexpected difficul- 
ties raised the construction costs to over $18,000,000, bringing 
the interest charges to almost a million a year. And now 
the conflicting interests of the joint owners of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western may cause the tunnel investment to 
lie fallow until they can straighten out their differences. 
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HAVING A LIVELY RIDE IN 


Right: 
Gauge” railroad that operates in Death 
Valley between Ryan, California and 
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Above: This little porker 1s using his 
head won't be sent to the 
market. 
been taught by her owner, Jack Van 
Camp, to do all the tricks customarily 
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AMERICAS AM BASS A- 
DORS OF GOOD WILL 


Above: Will Rogers and Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh look upon 
a bull-fight when it is not so very 
red. The photo was taken in 
Mexico on the occasion of the 
flying Colonel’s visit to the 
i est’ 5 near-neighbors 
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THE POET, SPENSER, 
SHOULD HAVE 
SEEN THIS 


Left: At Pasadena a gala holi- 
day crowd of 750,000 watch a 
mammoth floral pageant wind 
uty way through the streets of the 
city during its annual Tourna- 
ment of Roses. The great floral 
dragon shown here was entered 
by Glendale and was one of the 
high prize winners 
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The Denver & Rio Grande railroad is owned jointly by 
the Western Pacific and the Missouri Pacific. It’s the con- 
necting link between the two, making one transcontinental 
through line out of three separate systems. But it is an ex- 
pensive link because the Rio Grande on the way from Salt 
Lake City to Denver sends its tracks far south of a direct 
line in order to avoid the huge, unbroken wall of the Rockies 
due west of Denver. The Moffat tunnel and the Moffat 
railroad plus the construction of about sixty miles of new 
line from the vicinity of the tunnel’s western portal to 
Dotsero would enable the Rio Grande road to shorten its 
Denver-Salt Lake line by 173 miles, reduce transportation 
costs and give it a chance to handle all the fast through 
freight originating in California on the Western Pacific, 85 
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Safeguard School Children 


INCE Hickman succeeded in getting Marion Parker into 

his power with such remarkable ease, parents throughout 
the West have been clamoring for school regulations that 
would frustrate the designs of kidnapers in the future. In 
Oakland and San Francisco such regulations are now in 
force. No child can be taken from the class room during 
school hours by any stranger unless the stranger bears a 
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per cent of which business is now turned over to the Union 
Pacific because of faster time, but unfortunately the rails of 
the Rio Grande’s second owner, the Missouri Pacific, do 
not reach Denver. The Missouri Pacific now gets the small 
through business handled by the Rio Grande at Pueblo, far 
south of Denver. The Rio Grande would gain through the 
shortening of its line via the Moffat tunnel, but the Missouri 
Pacific would lose all the through business it now receives at 
Pueblo. Owing to this conflict the completed Moffat tunnel 
may not justify the hopes of its builders for quite a while 
tocome. The situation is regrettable as the lack of adequate 
planning and forethought may cost the taxpayers of the 
tunnel district quite a batch of money before the full utiliza- 
tion of the tunnel takes care of the interest charges. 
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Against Hickman Imitators 


written request from the parents, is properly identified and 
the request is approved by the principal of the school whose 
duty it is to investigate and get in touch with the parents 
before approving the child’s departure. Similar regulations 
should be in force in every school in the country as soon as 
possible as the wide publicity given the Hickman case may 
produce a crop of imitators. 
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Sentimentality Won’t Protect Your Child Saige 


VS you come right down to cases, man’s thinking 
apparatus is only a Model T, cheap and far from 
perfection, full of rattles and squeaks and queer noises. The 
average man is not particularly horrified by the fact that 
the state without a quiver can and does send millions of the 
finest and strongest young men to a horrible death on the 
field of battle; he accepts the death of 20,000 people annually 
in traffic accidents, most of them preventable, without emo- 
tion; he reads of the murder of 25,000 persons every year 
and shrugs his shoulders, but when the state endeavors to 
protect society by putting out of the way men and women 
who in cold blood have brutally killed inoffensive persons, 
hordes of incurable sentimentalists aid and abet every move 
to keep the murderers alive and at large. 

There is no good reason, for instance, why Edward Hick- 
man, killer of a child, bandit and forger, should still be alive. 
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He has confessed two murders; he knows the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. Even if he didn’t, he is so dangerous 
that he should be put out of the way. 

Before very long society will discover that it must use 
drastic measures to cut off the stream of poison constantly 
injected into its veins by the ever-growing number of those 
mentally and physically defective. In the old ruthless days 
when nature took its course most of them died young, with- 
out issue; today we are not only carefully keeping them alive, 
but allowing them to breed. And they breed without re- 
straint, much faster than normal persons. 

Sterilization of defectives on a large scale and prompt, 
painless asphyxiation of murderers and habitual criminals 
will have to be adopted by society for its own preservation 
and the preservation of society in the future, the senti- 
mental sob sisters notwithstanding. 
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Police Intelligence and the Stupidity of Criminals 


OLICE officers located the apartment house from which 

came the bloody towel stuffed into the young victim’s 
mutilated torso; they had a good description of the murderer. 
They found the murderer, talked with him in the apartment 
in which he was living alone—and did not even suspect him! 
He beat it: he was stopped and questioned three times the 
first hundred miles, but the officers did not recognize him. 
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The bridge across the Columbia River was guarded. Officers 
watched day and night for a green Hudson with a California 
license; they had the murderer’s photograph. He crossed 
that bridge ¢wice and was not arrested. 

Considering this sad record, it’s astonishing that any 
criminal is ever caught. The intelligence of the prison popu- 
lation must be far below the average. 
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Here is a Very Good Busine to Keep Ouweon 


VERYBODY with a thousand dollars and a piece of 
ground on a road over which automobiles can travel 
seems to be of the opinion that the retail sale of gasoline and 
oil is a gold mine. Oil statisticians recently proclaimed the 
fact that there is a filling station for every eighty-two cars 
in the country. That’s nothing. In California we have a 
filling station for every thirty-two cars and a gasoline pump 
is available for every six cars! If the present rate of increas- 
ing the facilities is maintained, pretty soon every car owner 
will have the service of one gasoline pump at his disposal. 
Of course the retail gasoline-and-oil business is overdone. 
There are probably hundreds of gasoline stations in Cali- 
fornia whose owners do not even make decent wages, not to 
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speak of interest and depreciation. Fortunately the auto- 
mobile owner is not paying for this duplication and triplica- 
tion of service; the fierce competition among the producers 
for “gallonage”’ is probably the greatest factor in the over- 
building of filling stations, but this fierce competition also 
keeps the prices at a reasonable, often at too low a level, 
forcing the producers to absorb the excessive cost of retail 
distribution. .; 

In future issues we’ll return to a more extended considera- 
tion of this subject, but in the meantime we would urge those 
readers who smell easy money in the retail gasoline business 
to think twice and thrice before they put their money where | 
it will hatch another brood of oil pumps. 
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IN THE DEAD OF WINTER 


Right: A general view of the play on the 
opening day of the Los Angeles $10,000 
golf tournament at the Wiltshire Country 
Club in which players from every part of 
the country compete 
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ANOTHER REDSKIN 
Below: Indians seldom bite the dust these 
days but they still beat the air with thetr 
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A SHRINE TO THE POET, 
STERLING 
Above: Photo shows little Miss A lalgisa 
Goria at the plaque on the George Sterling 
memorial bench in the hills of 
San Francisco 
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HOW ABOUT MORE COAL? 
Left: A scene in Huerfano County, C 


rado, during the Colorado coal strike called 

by the Industrial Workers of World 

showing some of the 4000 miners and 

their families marching to the mines to call 
out “scab” workers 
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The Use and the Abuse of the Probation System 


OVERNOR Adams of Colorado believes that the juries 

and judges of the criminal courts must know what 
they are doing. He has been in office over a year and during 
that period he has not pardoned or paroled or commuted 
the sentence of any person convicted of a crime. 

We are firmly convinced that the probation system as 
applied to first offenders has had most excellent results. 
But we also know that the system has developed a number 
of faults and weaknesses that need correction. The Hick- 
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Here Are Some Farmers 


ES, the life of the farmer is tough. He works long 

hours, has a large investment and gets small [pay. 
He gambles with the weather and, if he wins, he has to 
gamble with the market. For years now he has had to pay 
stiff prices when he bought, had to accept low prices when 
he sold. Yep, tough is the life of the farmer, but— 

Take a look at these eighteen Oklahoma Master Farm- 
ers. They are the outstanding tillers of the soil of their 
state, nominated by their friends for the title of Master 
Farmer, selected by competent judges who carefully studied 
the operation of the nominees’ farms, their business methods, 
the appearance and upkeep of the place, the home life and 
the community standing of the farmers. These eighteen 
Oklahoma Master Farmers—similar selections were made 
last year in sixteen other states—owned an average of 400 
acres each, with an average value of $32,000 and a net in- 
come after all family expenses and operating cost had been 
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This Jolt.Shoulkd Help 


A STIFF jolt of two years in the Leavenworth federal 
penitentiary was handed recently to the enterprising 
St. Louis editor whose weekly reprinted the smut perpe- 
trated in a San Diego sheet during the Aimee McPherson 
excitement a year and a half ago. We hold no brief for the 
red-haired evangelist, neither do our literary ideals date 
back to the mid-Victorian period. We are perfectly willing 
to call a spade a spade and a leg a leg, be it in trousers or 
step-ins, but we do object to the peddling of smutty, obscene 
matter for the sake of a few dirty dollars. The St. Louis 
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HAT was the cry of the lepers two thousand years ago 
to the Man of Galilee. It is the cry of millions today, 
millions who are dying gradually and inexorably while they 
are still alive, millions that could be saved with the modern 
methods of curing leprosy if the money were available. 
Leonard Wood heard that cry. Thanks to his efforts 
there was established at Culion in the Philippine Islands the 
greatest leper colony in the world. Here during the past 
five years more than a thousand patients have been restored 
to health and usefulness, cured of a disease hitherto con- 
sidered incurable. But money is needed to perfect the cure 
and extend its application. The Philippine Government, 
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man case has demonstrated the ease with which a habitual 
offender, a youngster guilty of numerous hold-ups and with 
a murder on his conscience, can beat the probation system. 
It has demonstrated that far closer supervision over pro- 
bationers is needed and that a national system of keeping 
track of fugitive persons under probation must be created. 
All of which will require far higher appropriations for the 
probation departments, but the results will be worth the 
money. 


That Do Not-Compiarn 


paid, of better than ro per cent on the investment for three 
consecutive years. They made this net income despite 
the depressed condition of agriculture. And they did it 
by using their brains. The Master Farmers raised 25 
bushels of wheat per acre against a state average of only 
14 bushels; they made 304 pounds of cotton per acre com- 
pared with a state average of 177 pounds; they raised 10 
bushels of corn more per acre than the ordinary farmer. 
They all rotated their crops, maintained their soil fertility, 
kept good livestock, belonged to cooperative associations, 
had running water and bathtubs in the house, enjoyed many 
other modern conveniences, sent their children to high schoo] 
and college and took an active part in the life of their 
community. 

These Master Farmers demonstrate what American 
agriculture can accomplish when industry is combined with 
intelligence, experience and character. 


v ry 


to Keep Journalism Clean 


editor got what was coming to him; we hope that the editors 
and publishers of the numerous erotic and smut magazines 
disgracing the news stands will be handed a similar dose of a 
corrective and punitive purgative. But we also wonder 
what has become of the case against the original perpetrator 
of the filthy story. If the St. Louis editor was entitled to 
two years for reprinting the vile thing, surely the author 
thereof and the owner of the paper first publishing the story _ 
should be remembered with at least four years. San Diego 
papers please copy. 


¢. r 


Canst Make Us Clean” 


already spending more than a third of its total public health 
appropriation on the Culion leprosarium, has reached the— 
end of its resources. But America hasn’t. Under the leader- 
ship of General James G. Harbord the Leonard Wood Mem- 
orial is raising a fund of two million dollars to be spent in 
leprosy research and extension of the curative work. No 
finer, more fitting memorial could be erected to the memory 
of a great American. Long after monuments of stone and 
bronze have crumbled into dust, this monument will live in 
the healthy bodies of future generations. Of course you can 
afford to donate your share. Send a generous check to the 
Leonard Wood Memorial, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


¥. A 


What Has Our Civilization Really Done for Us? 


IFE is a continuous picnic for the pygmies that inhabit 

certain mountainous forest regions of the Philippines, 
according to John M. Garvan of the University of Cali- 
fornia who spent twenty years among the Philippine tribes. 
These pygmies, according to Garvan, are about four and a 
half feet in height, perfectly formed, nomadic in their habits, 
houseless and farmless, but ‘‘the happiest and merrriest little 
men in the world. Life in the jungles is quite effortless and 
is usually a round of feasting, marrying and visiting back 
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and forth, a life-long picnic,” says the observer. We 
have houses, farms, autos, radios, telephones, mechani- 
cal refrigerators, steam heat, movies and a million other 
things. If the possession of an endless variety of material 
things brings happiness, we should be the merriest, most 
carefree of mortals. Are we? Have the countless appurte- 
nances of our machine civilization given us more leisure, more 
contentment, more freedom and joy than the savage Philip- 
pine pygmies possess? Think it over, friends. 
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GALE, IN THE LOS ANGELES TIMES THIELE, IN THE PHOENIX, ARIZ., REPUBLICAN 


We Need Some New Traffic Signals Life 1s Just One Darn Thing After Another 
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Interesting Westerner 

















New Mexico Has a Cowboy-Attorney-General A Noted Marine Surveyor in Oregon 
A Girl of Fourteen is a National Champion An Etcher of Distinction in California 
A Specialist in Spanish Architecture 
OPING a calf in forty seconds sun-blistering days of horseback riding _ place not too far from the Old Mexico 
is a relic accomplishment of over New Mexico cattle ranges. He sacri- border. The only law in New Mexico 
the Old West. Few are left fced the lure of the Old ‘West and its then, to cattle barons and gamblers alike, 
who can boast of it now. romance for a sense of duty that he must was to be quicker on the trigger than the 
Attorney General Robert C. help bring law enforcement into the New other fellow. Just across an arroyo from 
Dow of New Mexico, however, tied a West, if life and property were to be safe. old Seven Rivers was a neglected sand- 


hemp cravat about a calf’s neck in ferty 
ticks of the watch at the last Cowboys’ 
Reunion in Las Vegas, “just to show the 
boys he could still do it.” Then, satisfied 
that he hadn’t lost the old skill, Dow 
returned to Santa Fe with his mental 


lariat limbered up again for the task of 


lassoing New Mexico’s wild legal problems. 
In the background of his entry in the 
calf-roping contest at Las Vegas lies Bob 


Dow’s sincere love for the Old West of 


his birth, where his youth was spent in 


Introducing 
the Attorney 


General 


New Mexico 





When Dow was born in 1888 at Seven 
Rivers, near Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
Seven Rivers was the rendezvous of cat- 
tlemen, gamblers and outlaw gentlemen 
of marksmanship who sought a resting 
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C Down New Mexico way they call hin Bob. His real name is Robert C. Dow. 
He was born at Seven Rivers, then rendezvous of cattlemen, gamblers and 
outlaws of mark smanship. Cradled in a country where the only law was to be 
Gate on the trigger than the other fell 20, Bob’s youth was spent on cattle 
ranges. Huis father ek ae ae sheriff of the Old West, so it is quite natural 
aes son should now enforce foe in the New West 
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blown graveyard where rested the bones 
of nervy frontiersmen who “died with 
their boots on’—losers in the lawsuit 
where the quickest trigger was both judge 
and jury. 

While Bob was yet a baby his father, 
Leslie Dow, was made sheriff of Eddy 
county. “Billy the Kid” had just been 
killed at Fort Sumner by Sheriff Pat Gar- 
ett. The “Kid” had often pounced into 
Seven Rivers on brief visits. The many 
tales of his youthful daring must have 
grown with the infant consciousness of 
Bob Dow, for he can spin them by the 
hour, as well as stories of former outlaws 
whose annals cannot yet be put in print 
because they are living. 

Sheriff “Les” Dow turned a stern gun- 
barrel of law enforcement on Eddy county 
when outlaws flocked to the little hamlet 
of Seven Rivers at the Pecos River cross- 
ing. Les Dow was feared and respected. 
He once shit “Black Jack” Tom Ket- 
chum’s horse from under him and killed 
the famous outlaw’s partner, although 
Black Jack himself escaped. 

Then, with sudden shock to eight-year- 
old Bob came his father’s death. Sheriff 
Dow was shot down by an enemy as he 
walked along a street in Carlsbad, one 
evening in 1896. His assassin was never 
brought to justice. 

The tragedy of this wrong so impressed 
the boy that he resolved it would be his 
job to help bring law into the Old West, 
when he grew up. Through his school- 
boy days he could not forget his father’s 
death and the unpunished murderer. The 
neglected graveyard across the arroyo 
from Seven Rivers was always a reminder 
of his father and of many others. 


E worked on the home ranch, brand- 

ing, riding wily broncs, roping 
steers, calves. And there was always the 
stir and excitement of the roundup, the 
cattle drive. Bob loved the land of his 
birth. He was part of it, as his father and 
grandfather had been. It was his, the 
Old West; his by tradition. 

He went East for five years of study in 
Virginia’s Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. A decade since he returned to Carls- 
bad a Bachelor of Laws and opened an 
office. For recreation he sought his boy- 
hood pastime, cattle ranching. He would 
say to a cowpuncher who gazed ruefully 
through dust as a riderless brone fled, 
“Tf you can’t ride him, I will!” And he did. 

In a measure that explains why At- 
torney General Dow couldn’t resist a 
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fling with his oldtime cowboy friends in 
the Las Vegas rodeo. The rodeo is the 
crystallized last stand of the Old West; 
something of the romance of the bygone 
roundup, with its wild steers to be bull- 
dogged and branded, wild broncos to be 
tamed, the test of skill in roping fleet 
yearling calves. 

~ To cheering tenderfeet in the bleachers 
the rodeo is “the West.” To “the boys” 
its faint semblance revives memories of 
what the Old West used to be. Their 
enjoyment is in that memory. 

As Attorney General Dow galloped 
horseback after the bawling, fleeing calf 
at Las Vegas, the most interested spec- 
tator was his three-year-old son, Leslie, 


‘namesake of the sheriff-grandfather who 
‘blazed a trail for law enforcement 


a generation ago on a_ lawless 
frontier. Rosert Wear. 


SESE SS CSS 


LITTLE brown-eyed girl of 

fourteen years, quiet and modest 
of demeanor, a few months ago only 
locally known, now is nationally known. 
Lois Bailey, sophomore at the Eugene 
high school, at Eugene, Oregon, is the 
little western girl whom the world has 
recognized. 

First she won recognition at the Lane 
county fair where her dressmaking and 
canning exhibits were given first prizes in 
the 4-H club work division. Encouraged, 
she sent the exhibits to the Oregon state 
fair at Salem. First prize again was 
awarded and she was asked to exhibit at 
the Pacific International Livestock show 
at Portland, in the club work division. 
Again she exhibited, and again first 
prizes fell to her lot. 

In addition to the ribbons won for her 
exhibits, Lois was adjudged the out- 
standing home economics girl among 
some ten thousand boys and girls, club 
workers in the state, and for that reason 
was given a free trip to Chicago to visit 
the Sixth National Boys and Girls 4-H 
Congress and the International Livestock 
Exposition. 

With her to Chicago Lois took her can- 
ning exhibit, and there won the national 
championship in the canned meats divi- 
sion in connection with the International 
Livestock Exposition. The Eugene can- 
ning club took second place in the United 
States in the canned goods exhibit, due 
largely to the work of Lois. 

The competition in which Lois entered 
her wares was in the canning of four jars 
of different kinds of meats, and the plan- 
ning of a supper menu, using one of the 
jars of meats. 

While at the exposition Lois wore the 
dress made by herself which had won 


‘first prize in club work dressmaking at 
‘the Oregon state fair. The little national 
‘champion from the West is dark-eyed, 


dark-haired and smiling and is popular at 
(the high school she attends. 


i 
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The Chicago adventure made no differ- 
ence with her unassuming attitude. She 
was happy to have made the trip—very 
happy; and happy to have brought na- 
tional honors to Oregon; but rather glad 
to get back home, to rest a bit, and to 
can more food and to work with thimble 
and thread—for a champion must keep 
in training. Lyte T. KELLING. 





BUSHNELL PHOTO 


@ “Everything, from tacks to statuary, 
comes under the surveillance of a marine 
surveyor,” says Walter O. Haines. He is 


the only independent marine surveyor of 


Portland, Oregon, a great port city. At ten 
he was a cabin boy on his father’s ship, at 
seventeen a second mate. Since Harvard 
days he has been identified with shipping 
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A National Champion 


at Fourteen 


@ Little Lois Bailey has brought national 
Not only has she a win- 
ning personality. She is winner of prizes 
gained by intelligent work. Lois 15 a shin- 
ing example of the modern girl 
in her domestic variety. At state 
and county fairs she won first 
prizes in the 4-H club work 
division for her dressmaking and 
canning exhibits. Adjudged the 
outstanding home economics girl 
among ten thousand competitors 
she was given a free trip to 
Chicago—now on with the 
story” in arrother column 


honors to Oregon. 
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A Marine Surveyor in 
the Northwest 


PORT town offers many unusual 

vocations to men who know ships 
and shipping. Among these is marine 
surveying, which is the business of Walter 
©. Haines in Portland, Oregon. He 1s 
the only independent marine surveyor of 
that city and one of a small number on 
the Pacific coast. Explaining his work 
he said: 

“Tt consists in handling cargo surveys 
and marine losses, a line not commonly 
followed because it is presupposed by a 
personal comprehensive contact with 
shipping in all its phases that only a few 
men possess. In addition, the surveyor 
must have a diversified knowledge in 
values of commodities and the disposal 
of property. Marine surveying deals with 
marine losses covered by marine insur- 
ance, and with General Average losses.” 

To understand the term General Aver- 
age is to comprehend something of the 
scope and importance of this work. It 
has been defined as follows: ‘A contri- 
bution made by all parties concerned in a 
sea venture toward a loss occasioned by 
a voluntary sacrifice of the property of 
some of the parties in interest, for the 
benefit of all. It is called General Aver- 
age because it falls on the gross amount 
of ship, cargo or freight at risk, and saved 
by the sacrifice.’ This is the modern 
application of an unwritten law as old as 
shipping, dating back to the time of the 
early Phoenicians and practised by the 
first English merchantmen. 

Each ship that comes into harbor with 
all, or a part of, its cargo damaged must 
be appraised, not only for the cause of 
the injury, which may be one of many 
agencies, fire, steam, salt water, rain, 
breakage, pilferage, fuel oil, or sweat, but 
for the amount of damage based on the 
value of the goods, a factor which may 
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involve price changes and new markets. 

There is no monotony attending marine 
surveying. Each survey presents a dif- 
ferent problem or set of problems. Per- 
haps a cargo of crude rubber from Singa- 
pore is deteriorated by seepage of salt 
water. It may take days to discover the 
small hole in the deck that caused the 
trouble. Or possibly barrels of soda by- 
products have not been loaded properly. 
The tops are caved in, sides broken, con- 
tents spilled. The reason must be located, 
loss estimated, assessments distributed. 
Or again, it might be cottons injured by 
smoke; or canned goods, the tins rusted. 

“Everything, from tacks to statuary, 
comes under the surveillance of a marine 
surveyor,” Haines asserts. 

When the S. S. Sagadahoc from New 
York via the Isthmus of Panama docked 
at Portland, her diversified cargo had 
been damaged by fire en route. Each 
commodity was dealt with separately— 
washing machines, electric lamps, ma- 
chinery, asbestos plate coverings, scales, 
hand trucks, copper sheets, imitation 
ebony. Several experts had to be con- 
sulted before the cargo was appraised, 
assessed and disposed of to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties concerned, a matter of 
three months of constant work, final re- 
sponsibility resting entirely on Haines. 

Haines’ preparation for his work com- 
menced at ten years of age when he served 
his apprenticeship as cabin boy under his 
father, a well-known sea captain of Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, on a sailing vessel 
bound for the Argentine. When he left 
the service to enter preparatory school 
for Harvard he was seventeen years old 
and a second mate. Since that time his 


endeavors have always lain with ships 
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He is 
Director 


of the 
Art Gallery 
at 
Mills College, 


California 


ONDON, looking westward, has 

discovered and honored a Cali- 
fornia etcher. Roi Partridge, director of 
the art gallery at Mills College, is given 
high praise in “The Studio,” a magazine 
of fine and applied arts published at 44 
Leicester Square. Four of his etchings 
are reproduced. His English critic lays 
special stress on the etcher’s value of line. 
Partridge works directly from nature. His 
snow scenes have often been done in a 
heavy storm at an altitude of seven thou- 
sand feet, with an inch of snow on his 





@ Roi Partridge is an 
etcher of distinction. 
He works directly from 
nature. Hissnow 
scenes have often been 
done in a heavy storm 
at an altitude of seven 
thousand feet, with an 
inch of snow on his 
Shoulders. He takes 
the prints himself on a 
Kimber press. In the 
wilds of the Sierra 
Nevada he has found 
muchinspiration. He 
was a student in 
Paris on a few 
dollars a month. 
Hungry days! Now 
he is decorated with 
medals and such, 
and sells to private 
collectors 


shoulders. He takes each print himself on 
a Kimber pr ss. An etching familiar to 
Californians is a view of Mills Hall partly 
hidden by a fine old oak tree. Other 
notable subjects are ‘Willow Land,” 
“Aspen and Spruce” and ‘‘Webs of Com- 
merce,” the latter an especially difficult 
achievement, that of making an interest- 
ing design from a tangle of telegraph 
wires and posts, with commercial build- 
ings for a skyline, the buildings lightly 
bitten, the lines of the near posts strongly 
bitten. 


and allied interests. 
EtrHeL Romic FULLER. 
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She is a Specialist in 
Spanish Architecture 
ILIAN RICE of San Diego, California, is a creator 


of beautiful homes. Evidence of her superior attain- 
ments as an architect is seen at Rancho Santa Fe, a splen- 
didly developed rural community thirty miles distant from 
San Diego, where she is architectural supervisor for the 
Rancho’s highly restricted Spanish-Colonial residences. 
These substantial dwellings are fashioned either from adobe, 
the primitive clay blocks used by the pioneer builders in the 
Southwest, or from the modern medium of cement, according 
to the preference of the home owner. But, whether made 
from mud or mortar, they are true reproductions of the 
better type of spacious country homes that flourished in the 
era of the Spanish occupation. 

Miss Rice is herself a product of this vividly colorful sec- 
tion of the great Southwest. She was born in National City, ~ 
now a part of San Diego, and matriculated at the University 
of California in Berkeley. She is very modest about her at- 
tainments; is an indefatigable worker, omitting no detail 
inspection of construction or design, and is emphatic in her 
opinion that, in addition to studying, planning and designing 
a building, architects should devote their fullest efforts to- 
ward making the house with its grounds and interior one 
harmonious whole. The Rancho presents many proofs of 
the successful working out of this idea. Even the pump- 
house on the Fairbanks estate is dissociated from the prosaic 
practicability of pump houses and given a delightful pictorial 
value. From the loose rubble wall at its base to the tiled 
roof, this new structure conveys an effect of antiquity. 

CHRISTINE EMERY. 
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‘The West a¢ Washington 


eA Word or Two 


About the Father of 


” 


the “Little Bonus 


HE United States is a highly 

pacific nation. In 

quence it is never ready for 

war, always makes a mess of 

the first part of every war it 
gets into and thereby prolongs and en- 
courages the high price of wars. The 
World War cost us thirty-two 
billions of dollars. On the 
theory that when you are mixed 
up in a free- for-all fight the way 
of safety is not to be on guard, 
we did virtually nothing to pre- 
pare during the four years in 
which we were getting the cuffs 
and kicks that so often fall to the 
lot of the innocent bystander. 
Probably five billions spent dur- 
ing that period in creating an ex- 
pedition: ry army of 500,000 
men would have kept us out of 
the war or ended it a year 
sooner, and saved most of that 
$32,000,000,000. So it was in the 
beginning, 1s now and ever shall 
be! 

But in a post-bellum way we 
are the world’s prize militarists. 
Retrospectively we are the most 
militant nation on earth. The 
active soldiers we scorn before a 
war become our heroes when 
they return to mufti. We love 
military titles, we love military 
heroes and we delight in electing 
to Congress the men we used to 
laugh at in their National Guard 
days as toy soldiers. We even 
adore the tawdry titles of gov- 
ernor’s staffs and titularly en- 
noble for life every warrior of 
that ilk, though his proudest 
boast may be that he never 
tripped up on his dress-parade 
sword or fell off a horse in a 
parade. Looking backward we 
end by becoming so militaristic 
that we insist on history being 
written to prove that our com- 
manders were the greatest and 
our soldiers always superior; and 
if any historian tries to write a 
history that doesn’t give a full 
and glorious account of every skirmish in 
which our redoubtable forces were en- 
gaged we put him on the index expurga- 
torious. 

We wouldn’t assert that it was a saga- 
cious perception of our militarism after 
the event that led our present native-born 
hero of Oregon to answer the call to arms 
in the spring of 1917, but consciously or 
unconsciously he made no mistake in 
doing so. And now he is in Congress— 
and true to the national instinct can prob- 


conse- 
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ably be counted upon to get us unready 
for the next war. He may or may not be 
strong for present soldiers but he is all for 
past soldiers. Capt. Franklin F. Korell, 
the new congressman from Portland, 
Oregon, is the man we have in mind. Al- 
though he is young and looks too young to 
be the father of anything he is sometimes 
referred to as “‘the father of the little 
bonus.” In winning that unofficial title he 
demonstrated once again that the pen is 
mightier than the sword. ‘The moment he 
unbuckled his World War sword he 
grasped his faithful typewriter, flanked it 
with a mimeograph and an addressograph 





HARRIS AND EWING, 


PHOTO 


@ The Honorable Franklin F. Korell, 


the new congressman from Portland, Oregon 


and showered the weary editors of the 
land with communications addressed to 
the editor but intended for his readers. 
The burden of his communication was the 
statement of a PROBLEM and the reve- 
lation of its SOLUTION. The problem 
was the economic consequences of the de- 
mobilization of 4,000,000 penniless sol- 
diers and the solution was to give ’em 
some money. 

The editors opened.their columns en 
masse to the contributions and editorially 
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Knappen 
Ss Staff Correspondent ait 
the National Capital 


supported them. Presto! Congress voted 
every home-returning soldier $60 cash in 
addition to the full month’s pay at a 
dollar a day. Thus millions of men were 
equipped to spend an arduous year or two 
in looking for jobs. That flip sentence is 
not intended as a reflection on Cz pt. 
Korell, for he had some real money in 
mind. And, anyway, $60 is a whole lot 
better than nothing when the 
country that put your life in jeop- 
ardy turns you out to grass in 
grassless time. Korell did his 
best, later, to eke out the $60 with 
a real Federal bonus besides 
state bonus. But $60 to each 
of 4,000,000 men plus the full 
current month’s pay means 
about a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars in the aggregate; and re- 
member that it was an obscure 
young fellow in a faraway corner 
of this big country who started 
rolling the snowball of public 
opinion that commanded “the 
little bonus.” 

Republics may be ungrateful 
but ex-soldiers are not. In 1920, 
at the age of 31, Capt. Korell 
was elected to the lower house of 
the Oregon legislature. Looking 
higher, he tried for the national 
house in 1922 but lost out to the 
late Maurice E. Crumpacker by 
a narrow margin of some 500 
votes. Not that there was any 
ingratitude in the ranks of the 
former soldiers but that their 
allegiance was divided between 
two ex-soldier aspirants for their 
favor. Upon  Crumpacker’s 
death Korell was chosen to fill 
the vacancy at a special election 
held in October, 1926. 


We one eye to his present 
estate and another to the 
inevitable future, Capt. Korell 
has evolved atheory of the proper 
method of selecting members of 
Congress which, he says, 1s really 
already in practice in the West. 
In brief, this program is to catch 
your congressmen young and re- 
elect them until they are too old, 
to serve. Being only 38 now, Korell 
calculates that if this formula should be 
applied to him by a judicious electorate 
he ought to stay in Congress about fifty 
years; and, of course, getting better all 
the time. Like all universally applicable 
formulas this one has a proviso, to the 
effect that the rule should not be con- 
strued so as to keep a good man out of the 
presidency, the supreme court or some 
other high office wherein he conceivably 
(Continued on page 77 
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, Conducted by ’ 
LILLIAN FERGUSON 


HIS charming little dwelling 1s given pictorial 
value by its lovely setting among the pines of the 
world-famous Seventeen-Mile-Drive along the 
Monterey Peninsula on the California Coast. 


The exterior stucco 1s cream color, the wood toned 66 
to a weather-beaten gray. The balcony, a gay a a S a 
note to which is given by a silk serape in Spanish , 

colors, has wrought-iron palings 


Fuente” 


The 
House 
with the 


Fountain 
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Chambers 
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HE gate opens into a small 
patio containing the fountain 
and leading to the main en- 
trance. Above the gate 15 a 
lantern of hand-wrought cop- 
per, designed and made by 
Mrs. Chambers. An old mis- 
sion bell hangs from a fixture 
on a pillar. All outer shut- 
ters are appropriately weath- 
ered in tone and iron-bolted 


BG CHAMBERS’ | long 
i residence in California and 
her knowledge of its history 
has enabled her to give au- 
i thentic attention to the crea- 
i tion of her home and to en- 
i dow it with really Spanish 
} almosphere. The gray wood- 
en wine-cellar doors with old- 
time latches and iron bolts 
are distinctive, and the floors, 
grooved and stained, might 
have been under foot for gen- 
erations. Interior walls are 
trowel-plastered in old ivory 
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AP LTD OE 


APL LOL LE’ 


ARLY Californian in exterior effect, 
and appropriately furnished within to 
maintain a truly Spanish accent in 
color and in structural detail, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Cham- 
bers is an excellent example of the 
modern “casa” reproducing the ar- 
chitectural ideas of the first builders 
in “New Spain.” It has a highly pic- 
turesque location among the pines of 
the world-famous Seventeen Mile 
Drive along the Monterey coast of 
California. | 
A small-swinging sign bears the {| 
name, ‘‘La Casa con la Fuente’’—the 
House With the Fountain. The gate 
lantern is of hand-wrought copper, 
designed and made by Mrs. Cham- 
bers. The outside stucco is cream 
color, the wood finish stained a weath- 
ered gray, giving it the desired time- 
worn look. All doors and shutters 
are put together with iron bolts, and 
all the wrought-iron lighting fixtures 
were designed by Mrs. Chambers. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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OLORS in vivid 

contrast give a 
bright and cheerful 
aspect to the exterior 
of this California 
home. The walls are 
a deep cream stucco, 
trim grayish-brown, 
roof red tile. A 
broad expanse of liv- 
ing green and a wide 
walk of red brick in 
rectangular pattern 
provide a dignity of 

their own in the 

color scheme 


Marston & Van Pelt 
Architects 


HE dining-room 

typifies good taste. 
Built-in china closets 
of fine design deco- 

rate the walls 


Western Homes 
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Garden at rear of the Stanley home 
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The bronze stamp of a life in Idaho was on 
their faces. ‘Their glances were quick and 
penetrating. Both wore mustaches, not 
the snappy clipped kind, but flowing and 
curled, in the true old Western style. The 
visitor cocked his ear to listen to their 
conversation. Here, now, would be talk 
of the old days; here old Idaho would live 
again. This they were saying: 


nS WENTY-FOUR million dollar 
spud crop for the state last year. 

Hard to realize, isn’t it, George?” “Yes, 
sir, Joe, a man on Salmon River made 
eighty thousand. One crop more than 
paid for his ranch.” “If we can only rub 
the moss off the backs of some of the old- 
time ranchers, George, and get them to 
dairying along with the spuds. Silos and 
corn—they’ll bring the state ahead more 
than anything.” ‘“‘That’s the idea, Joe. 
Why raise stuff that is certain to lose 
profits on account of high freight rates? 
Butter beats the railroads. We ought to 
make Idaho tne great butter state.” “We 
shouldn’t complain, though, the way she’s 
come back after the panic, with crops and 
banks failing, the whole prospect the 
worst I’ve ever seen.” “Yes, sir, Joe, and 
with Ford coming in to make things boom 
in the mining line.”” “A lot to be thankful 
for, George, I'll say. There’s the Fort 
Hali project opening thousands of acres. 
There’s the big hydro-electric project at 
Lewiston and the biggest pine mill in the 
world under construction.” ‘Yes, sir, 
Joe, the state’s done more than we ever 
dreamed of in the old days. Still we com- 
plain over a streak of hard luck.” “What 
we need to make us realize our blessings, 
George, is just a spell of living in the old 
days. Give me Idaho as she is now. Say! 


Idaho 


(Continued from page 25) 


I had actually forgotten! I made the old 
course in 98 today!—” 

Then the visitor departed. Even the 
old-timers had forgotten the old days, the 
old romance. Golf in Idaho! It could 
not be! But here it was; there was no 
denying it; the heroic old traditions were 
put away— 

But no, they were not, the visitor de- 
cided, as he walked on to his hotel. The 
materials of the past were shelved, but 
the old spirit survived. No country in the 
West had offered a greater challenge to 
man’s courage, energy and intelligence 
than Idaho. Man had to battle and toil 
desperately to conquer the arid lands. 
Huge tasks of engineering in building 
dams and canal systems had been carried 
to success by men who had the daring and 
foresight to march away from the past. 
The land had fought its settlers hard. No 
other section of the country suffered as 
Idaho did in the bitter years of 1921 and 
1922. But most of her people held grimly 
on, fought through under the most ad- 
verse conditions, and pushed the state up 
to a position as an agricultural empire. 
Surely that struggle and victory were true 
to the traditions of the pioneers. 

That was true, the visitor admitted to 
himself; still, it was not the Idaho of his 
boyhood. His return was a failure unless 
he recovered something of that old spirit. 
Well, he would try the valley. He would 
see the people he used to know—John was 
ranching there—if John had turned into 
an Iowa farmer, all was lost— 

The man who had once been a boy from 
Iowa was riding to the left of the sunset 
with John, poking thirty steers and cows 
down the trail to the valley road. Fora 





A Court Without 


times out of ten there’s no need for the 
warrant or for jail or trial. Occasionally 
she fails or the case is too flagrant to go 
unpunished. Then, of course, the law 
must take its course. 

Some forty years ago this same woman 
was a little school girl in a town in New 
York State. She was much like the other 
little girls of the village but with one ex- 
ception—she had better, cleaner, more 
attractive doll houses than the rest. 

All the other little girls came to see 
them. They wanted Martha to help them 
put their doll houses in order. Martha 
helped them patiently, little knowing then 
that nearly half a century later she would 
be putting “really truly houses” in order 
for living families on the other side of the 
continent. 

Naturally enough, when she reached 
young womanhood, she drifted almost un- 
knowingly into social service work—only 
they didn’t call it that in those days. She 
became a leader in church societies of 
young women. Always her job was one 
that dealt with human values and human 
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(Continued from page 39) 


problems. Her home became a center for 
girls needing advice. Older women came 
to her with their troubles. 

The passing years brought increasing 
service and more experience. In time she 
drifted westward, making her home in San 
Francisco. The Y. W. C. A. heard of her 
and made her head of its department of 
social service. 

There her work attracted still more 
attention. She became a leading figure 
in the social service field of the com- 
munity. 

Some years later Matthew Brady, 
kindly judge of the police court, was made 
district attorney. ‘I may have to prose- 
cute people but I am also going to help 
them all I can,” he said as he took office. 
And the first thing he did was to create a 
Bureau of Domestic Relations. He sent 
for “Mother” Evans and asked her to 
head the new department. 

That was six vears ago. Today her 
office functions as one of the most extraor- 
MAG 
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moment there was a ruddy flush through 
the sage on a slope ahead, and a last 
brightness on the deserted hills above the 
valley. Then the first thin drift of twi- 
light. The air was motionless. There 
was a hush mn the hills. There was an in- 
tense quiet as the valley darkened. The 
two riders were silent. The ponies’ heads 
got a heavier droop. One of the cows 
bawled lowly. The saddle leather 
creaked, a brush crackled, the hooves of 
the little bunch of beef thumped in the 
road. Every sound was loud. Far be- 
yond the willows of the creek some 
rancher was calling his Holsteins to the 
milking. Orchards, hayricks, barns and 
houses grew shadowy. The deep gulches 
were soon black. The beef plodded on. 


ABE stirred the sagebrush 
and the frost began to nip. The 
moon rolled over a hill. Three piercing 
yelps, and then a shrill, long-drawn howl 
sounded down a gulch. The beef hurried 
nervously. The frosty breeze stiffened 
and brought down the tickling smell of 
sage. Between this smell and the feel of 
frost, the man felt his appetite rage. 
Ham—eggs—sourdough biscuit—coffee— 
a smoke and a gabfest by a hot fre—John 
with his banjo out and singing— 


“Oh, I'll go right back where the bullets fly, 
And I’ll stay on the cow trail till I die!” 


—then, oh, man, what a sleep! 

Riding down from the hills. Riding 
behind a bunch of beef. Realizing that 
the spirit of a country is its image in the 
hearts of those who love it. The man 
who had been a boy from Iowa felt a glow 
of happiness and pride. Here, at last, 
was his Idaho. 


Trials 


dinary in any American city. Like the 
mills of the gods it grinds, yet so quietly 
and effectively is her work performed that 
there are thousands of families in San 
Francisco who have never heard of her. 
Such is the nature of this “‘court without 
trials.” 


F you would see “Mother” Evans 

at her work, go up any day to the 
fourth floor of the Hall of Justice. Walk 
down the marbled corridor, past the offices 
of the district attorney’s deputies, to the 
doors that bear the words, “Bureau of 
Domestic Relations.” 

A card gets you quick admission to the 
private ofhce of Mrs. Evans. She rises, 
smiling from her desk to greet you and at 
once you sense the spirit that suggests 
sympathy and peace. The room is bathed 
in sunlight. There are flowers every- 
where. 

You take a seat in a cozy wicker chair 
in a far off corner, pretending to hide 
yourself behind a newspaper so that your 
presence will not interfere with the confi- 
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Body by Fisher 


- and Spring is 
just around the corner 


its skies! Green fields! Sunlit highways beckoning 
toa winter-weary world! 


Welcome as the change of seasons will be a change to 
Buick—because Buick owners do enjoy a host of pleasures 
that other motorists miss. 


More beauty! More comfort! More power! More of all 
the good qualities that make touring in Spring an exhilar- 
ating joy! 

And, as every one knows, more value, due to Buick’s 
unrivaled popularity in the fine car field. 


If you’ve never owned a Buick, take the world’s word 
for it that Buick gives greater satisfaction—then take the 
wheel and experience the full delights of Buick ownership. 


Spring is just around the corner. Motorists are ordering 
more Buicks than ever before in Buick history. Choose 
your Buick body-type now. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN Division of General Motors Corporation 


SEDANS $1195 to $1995 COUPES $1195 to $1850 SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. 
The G. M.A. C. finance plan, the most desirable, is available. 
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dential spirit of the morning interviews. 
There’s a knock at the door. The sten- 
ographer ushers in a neat young couple. 
Mrs. Evans beckons them to be seated. 
Intentionally each selects a chair at oppo- 
site ends of the room. A moment before, 
to see them enter, one would have thought 
them a happy pair, dropping in for a 
friendly call. Now they exchange mean 
glances, scowling across ‘the floor. 

“Your wife came here day before yes- 
terday,” Mrs. Evans says to the young 
man. “She wanted you arrested for de- 
serting her and for non-support. That’s 
why I sent the officer for you with a cita- 
tion. I know you’ve only been married a 
month. She told me you couldn’t seem to 
make a go of it; that you left your little 
apartment, just after you had furnished 
it so nicely. Now, you’re just starting 
out, you know. Why don’t you forget the 
bygones and go back to try again? Mar- 
ried life you know—” 

“Live with that?” interrupts friend 
husband as the wife turns to avoid an 
ugly glance, 

The wife cuts in to tell of her mate’s hot 
temper. “He’s all the time nagging; tell- 
ing me he’s made a mistake. Says he 
doesn’t love me any more. Well, I don’t 
give this for him,” and she snaps her fin- 
gers to illustrate. 

“Pl tell you what I want both of you 
to do,” Mrs. Evans interrupts, “and I 
want you both to promise you'll do it. 
You started out in your little apartment 
full of dreams of happiness. You were 
sure you loved each other. I want you, 
Mr.—, to go to your apartment sharp at 
8 tonight and stand in front of it. Look 


for ten minutes at the dark windows of 


your living room. And you, Mrs.—, I 
want you to go there at the same time, 
stand on the opposite side of the street, 
and look for ten minutes at the front win- 
dows of your home. If the apartment 
doesn’t call you both back, come here 
again at 11 o’clock tomorrow.” 

“That’s a fine lot of blah,” the young 
husband sneers. ‘‘Do you suppose stand- 
ing on the sidewalk will change her tem- 
per? Bet you I could stand there till I 
rotted and she’d just give me 
the ha-ha!” 

“Come now,” Mrs. Evans 
pleads, “she’s probably got 
her faults. You have yours. 
Try this as a favor to me. 
You will any way, won’t you 
dear?” and she nods to the 
wife. 

“Not on your tintype.” 

Then there’s more arguing; 
more pleading. An hour of 
it, and the couple agree to 
the plan, reluctantly—just 
to please Mrs. Evans. She 
is doubtful of their sincerity 
when they leave. But two 
days later comes a phone call 
announcing that the deserted 
apartment has called them 
back—no need for jail and a 
police court trial. 

The door opens again for a 
clean-cut lad of twelve, man- 
ly-looking in Boy Scout 
khaki. Behind him step 
his parents, parted by a row 
over their first born. “I 
‘won’t stand for her—” the 
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little alpine lakes, Agnes and Mirror. 


Lucene 


father shouts before the door is closed. 

“Wait just a minute,” Mrs. Evans in- 
terrupts. “It’s a rule of this office that no 
cases are heard before children. Come 
here to me, son,’ and a warm, sympa- 
thetic hand reaches out for the boy from 
the broken home. 

Tenderly he is led into an adjoining 
room to the children’s quarters that Mrs. 
Evans has fitted up. There he finds books 
and toys aplenty to amuse himself while 
in the next room his parents wrangle. 

“Poor little Henry started it all—not 
on purpose, of course,” the mother sobs 
when Mrs. Evans has returned, and she 
buries her face in her hands. 

“What’s a father for?’ exclaims the 
husband, but he gets no further. “Your 
wife is talking now,’’ Mrs. Evans admon- 
ishes. ‘Please let her finish. The first 
lesson for a husband or any man to learn 
is tolerance.” 

“You see,” the wife resumes, ““Henry’s 
in the sixth grade at school and his studies 
come hard. His teacher sent for me. 
Henry Senior saw the note on the dining 
room table. It made him furious. With- 
out a word he took our Henry into the liv- 
ing room and whipped him with a razor 
strop. I want him arrested for cruelty to 


a little child.” 


HE father has explanations galore. 

He’s not been raised on a spare 
the rod policy. And what was good for 
father certainly was good for son. 

“Now please listen,” Mrs. Evans be- 
gins. “The boy’s been trying his best, I’m 
sure. Suppose you’d come home some 
Saturday night without your pay envel- 
ope. How would you like your wife to 
take you across her knee and use the slip- 
per. Yet you take advantage of a boy be- 
cause he’s smaller than you are. 

“You’re a coward and a hot-tempered 
one at that. Have you ever thought of 
going to your boy and talking to him as 
if he were your pal—helping him with his 
lessons and making a partner out of him?” 

“Partner nothing! That kid’s a dumb- 
bell like his mother.” 

“You didn’t think she was a dumbbell 
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More than a thousand feet above Lake Louise are two exquisite 


these there 1s a small tea-house which is the 
objective of many hikers 
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when you married her, did you? And if 
you think so now, be a man and don’t 
take it out on the boy.” 

The talk goes on—fearless words, 
straight from the shoulder—words such as 
even an angry man must respect, but 
nevertheless ‘tempered with sympathy and 
understanding. No unfair sentimentality 
—the mother is given her share of the 
blame, too. But even while they are both 
blamed they are both flattered. Through 
it all runs a subtle appeal to their intelli- 
gence and pride. 

The father interrupts her after a while. 
“Don’t say any more, please,” he asks. 
“T’m beginning to see I was wrong.” 

Husband and wife are holding hands 
when Mrs. Evans opens the door to the 
kindergarten. “Henry, your father wants 
you,” she calls, and Henry drops a handful 
of marbles and goes slowly over to his 
dad. There is suspicion on his face at first 
but it quickly gives way to trust as he 
scents the new friendliness. 

A few minutes later a tall, heavy-set 
man rushed in, leading in a frail wisp of a 
girl of nine. He is the office detective, 
working under the direction of Mrs. 
Evans, investigating cases of flagrant 
nature, too serious for an office hearing. 

“This child brings her own evidence,” 
he reports. ‘“Take a look at her back 
yourself.” 

A soiled little dress, faded with many 
washings, is quickly removed. Twenty- 
eight hideous welts, the marks of a foster- 
mother’s lash, tell their own story. 

“Shall I bring her in?” asks the detec- 
tive. Mrs. Evans shakes her head. ‘““No, 
this is a case for the courts. There’s no 
use wasting more words with that woman. 
She struck the child a month ago. I 
talked to her for an hour and she prom- 
ised it would never happen again. Get a 
warrant under the cruelty to minors sec- 
tion and [ll sign it.” 

They start again but Mrs. Evans stops 
them. A tender hand falls on a little 
blonde head and a pair of little eyes look 
wistfully into hers. ‘Have you ever had a 
great big dollie?” she asks. 

A subdued little ““No ma’am”’ and the 
head of the Domestic Rela- 
tions Bureau hastens to a 
closet. From a big box on a 
shelf she brings out a doll, all 
dressed up in bib and tucker. 

The child folds her arms 
around it, too happy even to 
thank, and scampers off. 
“Poor thing, for the first 
time in her life she’s got 
something she can _ love,” 
Mrs. Evans says to the de- 
tective as he hurries after 
the child. 

And so they come, one 
case after another, through 
the day—products of broken 


homes, victims of human 
selfishness, intolerance and 
misunderstanding. 

What solution has this 


woman for the home _prob- 
lems of the day, you ask. 

What conclusions has she 
reached from her wide range 
of experience? Has she a 
remedy for the broken home 
and for today’s wave of juve- 
nile delinquency? 
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Wie Spirit-of Service 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In Jury, 1926, lightning struck the 
Navy Arsenal at Denmark Lake, 
New Jersey. The explosion demol- 
ished the $80,000,000 plant, rocked the 
countryside, left thousands homeless and 
many dead. While the community fled in 
terror, fresh explosions hurled fragments of 
shell and debris far and wide. 

High upon the roster of those who re- 
sponded to the call of duty were the tele- 
phone workers. Operators in the danger 
zone stayed at their posts. Those who had 
left for the day and others on vacation, on 
their own initiative, hurried back to help 
handle the unprecedented volume of calls. 
Linemen and repairmen braved exploding 
shells to restore the service. Within a little 





over an hour emergency telephone 
service was established, invaluable 
in caring for the victims and in 
mobilizing forces to fight the fire which 
followed. In spite of repeated warnings of 
danger still threatening, no telephone 
worker left the affected area. 

Through each of the day’s twenty-four 
hours, the spirit of service is the heritage 
of the thousands of men and women who 
have made American telephone service 
synonymous with dependability. In every 
emergency, it is this spirit that causes Bell 
System employees to set aside all thought 
of personal comfort and safety and, volun- 
tarily, risk their lives to ‘““Get the message 
through.” 
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She offers a remedy for both—not a 
panacea, but practical suggestions which 
she firmly believes will go a long way to- 
ward relieving both ills of the social 
system. 
* For the wrecked home her prescription 
is—‘‘Make married life a partnership.” 

And for the abandon of modern youth 
she says—‘‘Bring back the home; restore 
the fireside to its place as an American 
institution.” 

“By making married life a partner- 
ship,” she says, “I mean a partnership in 
every sense of the word. Make the mar- 


A Court Without Trials: 


tal relationship, a give-and-take proposi- 
tion. Be tolerant—and avoid nagging. 


Think of the Golden Rule. 


“© A ND as to the young people, 

they are sufferimg from the lack 
of a real home—a freside in all that 
that tmplies. We are living in an age 
when every influence is pulling away 
from the home. Mothers and_ fathers 
set the example by finding their en- 
joyment somewhere else but at home. 
Naturally the young folks want to do 
the same and when you have to go out 


Eugene B. Block 


of the home for recreation and pleasure, 
the influence of the home naturally ceases. 

“Let the children see first of all that 
mother and father are pals—partners. 
That’s the background. Then let the 
parents get in and make the home attrac- 
tive to. their children; join them in their 
home affairs and share in the pleasures 
that can be found in the home. 

“And there is just one thought more—I 
speak of it to my visitors day in and day 
out. Build the home on a foundation of 
love and there will be too much love with- 
in it for any trouble.” 





‘Dark J/sland 


“Well, what do you think, Joel?” 
Griff asked. “It looks like it’s up to us 
to go ashore.” 

“Tt’s risky.” 

“There can’t be many wild men to deal 
with. This coast seems uninhabited.” 

“Seems so, yes. But I’ve seen places 
like this that had a head-hunter behind 
every tree along the shore. It’s only when 
they come out to the ship by hundreds 
in their canoes that you can feel safe along 
this coast.” 

‘“‘There’s a white man back in there— 
if he hasn’t been done away with by 
natives or died from hardship as a casta- 
way. He might be Joan’s father.” 

“T know. I know. It’s a plain duty. 
But I don’t like it.” 

‘‘Won’t you, please, Captain Ransom?” 
Joan entreated. 

“Tl sleep on it, my child.” 

He left them, muttering to himself, 
“*T am not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.’ ” 

Presently Joan and Griff heard him call 
out to the mate: 

“Clean and oil the rifles, Toto, and 
break out plenty of cartridges. I’m 
thinking of sending a party ashore to- 

5 
morrow. 

Early the next morning the Barracuda’s 
whale-boat, equipped for diving, was out 
on the bay. But instead of heading 
directly to the location of the wreck it 
angled over toward the Petrel. German 
Johnny, Riley, Nash and Tolikalaki 
were rowing. Murchison was wearing 
Ringquist’s rubber suit. Captain Rouse 
sat at the steering oar, chewing a cigar. 
They pulled in under the Petrel’s quarter 
and boat-hooked the ladder. Then Rouse 
sang out in an apparently friendly tone. 

Captain Ransom and Griff looked down 
at them silently, each with a hand close 
to his hip pocket. 

“Flag of truce,”’ declared Rouse, with a 
strained grin. ‘Don’t finger your guns 
that way. You make us nervous.” 

“What do you want?” 

“That Kanaka who deserted last night. 
I’m short-handed. Gooch is sick. I had 
to leave the schooner in charge of Mr. 
Cheever and my diver, who’s celebrating 
the Swede national holiday.” 

“Tf you had signed on Orokolo lawful, 
I’d hand him over,” Ransom said. “But 
vou shanghaied him. So you can’t have 
um. 
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“Do you take a native’s word against 
mine?” 

“Every time.” 

“Always toting the black man’s burden, 
Ransom. Well, [ll not pick a quarrel on 
such a fine morning over a little thing like 
that. You can have him. He’s no good 
anyway. We're goin’ to have another 
shot at the wreck now, with Murchison 
at the business end of the air-pipe. Have 
you got any objections?” 

Rouse’s irony was lost on Ransom. 

“Not a bit. Take her and welcome. 
Harkness is through with her.” 

“What luck yesterday, Harkness?” 


“ OULDN’T you like to know?” 
Griff gibed at him. 

“T had the glass on you all the time. 
You looked like Santy Claus had forgotten 
you. Nothing in those suit-cases but old 
clothes, eh?” 

Rouse’s manner was strange. He was 
like a bad actor trying to change his style 
from quarrelsomeness to jovial unction. 
His face was haggard, his lips dry and 
cracked, his eyes bilious. 

“Guess again, Rouse,” Griff answered. 
“But I give you the wreck. You might 
lift her chain cable. It’ll bring a few 
pounds in the Sydney junk yards.” 

“You didn’t happen to see my Fiji boy, 


_ Kavakava, while you were at work, did 


you? He went down yesterday in the 
latest Dutch wrinkle in diving armor and 
never came up again. Great joke on the 
Dutch!” 

“Yes, Lsaw him. He’s still down there. 
So’s the suit. You might lift that too. 
It’s worth big money.” 

“The damn thing must’ve sprung a 
leak.” 

“No, it works all right. Your hired 
murderer was out of luck, that’s all.” 

“Hired murderer?” Captain Rouse 
seemed deeply pained. “What do you 
meant 

“You know. He tried to kill me under- 
water and he got his.” 

“See here, now Harkness, you don’t 
think I put him up to it?” 

“Why not? Don’t you want credit for 
a clever trick?” 

“Don’t blame me for anything that 
lunatic did! Kavakava was half crazy. 
He was the only hand I could get to trust 
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himself in the freak suit after Ringquist 
laid down on me. He must have run 
amuck. The pressure affects divers that 
way—makes ’em want to kill somebody. 
You ought to know. You’re in the 
business.” 

Griff laughed. 

“Yes, I guess I’ve wanted to slay a 
tender or two in my time,” he said. “I’ve 
got to hand it to you, Rouse. You’re strong 
on alibis.” 

“You aint harborin’ any grudge, | 
hope.” 

“T’m a good winner, Rouse. But don’t 
try it again.” 

‘Another thing,” Rouse was obviously 
trying to make talk. “There’s that girl. 
She made me sore and I used her rough. 


‘Tell her I’m sorry, and Cheever wants to 


apologize too. I owe her a passage to 
Samoa and stand ready to make good. 
Call her up to talk it over.” 

Captain Ransom had listened to all 
this impatiently. He knew that Rouse 
was loquacious for a purpose—that he was 
trying to make out, from their manner, 
whether or not the jewels of the Tasmania 
were aboard the Petrel. He saw that the 
boat’s crew had not relaxed like loafing 
oarsmen but sat in tense attitudes as if 
waiting for an order to swarm aboard. He 
also feared that Rouse was quicker and 
more certain with a revolver than either 
himself or Griff. 

“He’s playin’ poker,” he whispered to 
Griff. ‘“Tryin’ to figure out our cards.” 

“Listen to this, Rouse,” he said. “I 
know what’s eatin’ ye. We haven’t got 
the jewels. We can’t find ’em, and we’ve 
given it up.” 

He slapped a book down upon the rail. 

“Here’s the Holy Scripture, and I make 
Bible oath. So help me God. Now be off 
with ye, and good riddance.” 

Rouse understood what that oath meant 
to Joel Ransom. He dropped his pose of 
oily amiability, sneered gloatingly at the 
faces above him, and roared at his crew: 

“Shove off, you sons of scum! We’re 
wastin’ time here.” 

When the Barracuda’s boat was over 
the wreck, Griff said to Captain Ransom: 

“When do we go ashore, Joel?” 

“After while, boy, after while. There’s 
norush. The island and the heathen will 
be waiting for us when we make up our 
minds.” 

They waited for hour after hour. Griff 
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and Joan talked and watched while Mur- 
chison explored the wreck, with Rouse as 
his tender. Captain Ransom communed 
with himself, went rummaging through 
the store-room with Paitoto and Nicobar, 
and studied his Bible. It was a long dull 
day. 

Joan saw the Barracuda’s boat put 
back to the schooner, apparently empty- 
handed. When notified of this event, 
Captain Ransom hummed a hymn and 
went down into the cabin to write up the 
ship’s log-book. This required imagina- 
tion and much head-scratching, for he 
was two weeks in arrears at that duty. 
Griff advised’ Joan not to mention the 
shore expedition for a while. 

“He’s waiting for something,” Griff 
told her, ‘‘and when Joel starts waiting 
he’s as stubborn as an army mule and 
slower than the mills of the gods.” 

Late in the afternoon they heard the 
singing of a chantey on the Barracuda, 
the rattle of the winches, the staccato 
barking of commands. Then they saw 
her slender spars bloom out with canvas. 
Her wings were spread to catch the 
faint land-breeze and Captain Rouse 
was a¢ the wheel. . 

“‘Barracuda under sail and making 
for the passage!’ Griff shouted in his 
most sailorlike style. 


APTAIN RANSOM’ emerged 
from the cabin, smiling. 

““That’s what I’ve been waiting for,”’ 
he said, rubbing his hands together 
happily. “Until they gave it up asa 
bad job, like ourselves, and put out 
tosea. I wouldn’t leave the Peirel in 
charge of an anchor watch as long as 
that pirate was ranging alongside. 
But we'll wait awhile longer, to make 
sure she aint standing off-and-on out- 
side. Then we can go ashore in 
peace and comfort—I hope.” 

They kept the Barracuda under ob- 
servation until the last white flash of sail 
had faded out against the northern hori- 
zon. Even then Captain Ransom was not 
ready to accept Rouse’s departure as final. 
The Petrel rode out another night at 
anchor. Then, after a look-out aloft had 
reported no ship in sight, Captain Ran- 
som took the brig up the long indenta- 
tion of the bay until an easy place for 
landing was discovered. 

A little later the Petrel’s whale-boat 
pulled ashore near the head of the bay, 
and Joan, wading through the shallows in 
her sailor trousers, set foot for the first 
time on the beach of New Pomerania. 

The expedition consisted of Joel Ran- 
som, captain; Griff Harkness, scout; Oro- 
kolo, guide; Paitoto (ex-New Guinea con- 
stabulary), sharpshooter; Giwi, Warigi 
and Rohu, fo’c’s’le hands and _ porters; 
Kiwai, cook; and Joan Fairheld, cook’s 
helper. It looked like a war party, for it 
mustered six rifles with full bandoliers and 
three revolvers. The serang and Warigela, 
the helmsman, had been left behind in 
charge of the brig. They marched along 
the beach toward a trail which Orokolo 
promised to find. Suddenly Captain 
Ransom stopped and pointed. 

“There’s our first sign-post!”’ 

It was the bleached and battered re- 
mains of a balsa. Faintly visible upon 
the cylindrical float of the little surf-raft 
was the stencilled label: S. S. Tasmania. 
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Dark TIsland: 


When the Barracuda glided out through 
the treacherous channel of Diadem Reef 
and under full canvas steered a course up 
the green coastline of New Pomerania to- 
ward Cape Campbell, only one man on 
board was unaware of the fact that Cap- 
tain Rouse was blufing. That was Toli- 
kalaki, the cook, who neither knew nor 
cared where the schooner was bound. But 
nobody bothered about Tolikalaki. He 
kept to his galley and minded his own 
business. As for the rest of the crew, 
however, they appeared to be watching 
Captain Rouse with a sullen anxiety. 

The schooner had proceeded scarce a 
hundred miles up the coast when, in mid- 
afternoon, Rouse emerged from his cabin 
and climbed to the poop, bellowing orders. 
Julian Cheever, leaning idly against the 
rail, a curious excitement in his narrow 
eyes, seemed to take no notice of the bustle 
and clamor, as the crew scurried about 
the decks, trimming sail. Gracefully the 
Barracuda veered into the wind, came 
about, and headed once more toward the 


shoals of Diadem Reef. 


A Dryad Rests 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


Where the fern is softly pressed 
Here a nymph has lain to rest; 
Madly racing with the deer 

She grew tired and flung her here. 


So earth’s breast with hers is warm, 
So the grave ferns keep her form; 
And the fleeing one may see 

Here her immortality. 


“They’ve had plenty o’ time to do what- 
ever they’re a-goin’ to do,”’ Rouse grunted, 
joining Cheever. “‘Damn their eyes, they'll 
be s’prised to see us!” 

Cheever drew thoughtfully at his cigar- 
ette. In the past few days the tension be- 
tween these two had heightened until 
there existed now a hostility that might 
flare up any minute. Each mistrusted 
the other, but Cheever realized that on 
Rouse’s ship he was virtually in Rouse’s 
hands. 

“T hope you’re right,” he remarked 
quietly. 

“T know bloody well [’m right. If I 
can’t out-guess that psalm-gaspin’ Ran- 
som, I'll swallow the anchor!” 

“And Harkness?” 

“To hell with Harkness!” 

“A sentiment I heartily subscribe to,” 
smiled Julian. “But we haven’t had much 
luck with that gentleman so far.” 

“ 7 >: ” zm 

Once we get “im ashore,” growled 
Rouse, “T’ll deal with the dock rat myself.” 

“Suppose they don’t go ashore?” 

“What else is there for’em to do? We 
know there’s nothin’ in the wreck. My 
hunch is, they got some sort of a tip from 
that nigger, Orokolo. Harkness picked 
‘im up here. He knows somethin’, the 
black-hearted swine! You'll find they’ve 
gone ashore, right enough.” 

pues shrugged his shoulders. “What 
then: 
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“Leave that to me.” 

“T’ve left too much to you already.” 

“Yeh? Well, what’re ye goin’ to do 
about it?” 

They looked at each other, and in 
Rouse’s eyes a bitter hatred glowed. 

Cheever regarded him coolly. ‘“There’s 
one thing I want understood. If we get 
the jewels—” 

“Oh, you'll get your half!” 

“You're right I will. But that’s not 
what I mean. There’s bound to be trou- 
ble, Rouse, and I’m giving it to you 
SORES Hands off the girl. Do you get 
me? 

“What the devil!” 
“Are you tellin’ me2” 

“Yes, lam. And, make no mistake— 
I mean it.” 

“You’re as crazy as the rest of ’em. 
What do I want with her? I got troubles 
enough o’ me own.” 

“All right—so long as you understand 
that 

“Well, I’m tellin’ you somethin’, Chee- 
ver. There’s been enough monkey busi- 

ness already. From now on, anybody 

as gets in my way gets hurt.” And 
glaring contemptuously, the Barra- 
cuda’s master turned and swaggered 
off down deck. 

That night Rouse drank himself into 
a stupor and rolled into his bunk early. 
As Cheever strolled alone on the dark 
deck, smoking his second after-dinner 
cigar, he heard the helmsman strike 
three bells. With the shortage of 
hands, Murchison, the mate, was doing 
a trick at the wheel, and Julian was 
about to walk aft to speak to him when 
he heard Murchison’s voice raised 
angrily. Julian paused. 

“When I’ve anything to say to you, 
you'll hear from me,” he heard the 
mate say. 


blustered Rouse. 


A SNARLING cockney voice an- 
swered: ‘“Orl right. Only*ye’ve 
’ad fair warnin’. An’ if ye open yer bloody 
trap about this business, ye know wot'll 
appen to ye.” 

Silence. A few seconds later a shadow 
flitted past Julian in the darkness. He 
sensed danger. He did not know from 
what quarter the danger would come but 
there was an undercurrent of hostility 
among the crew that he had only become 
aware of since they had quit the wreck. 
Standing by the rail as the Barracuda, 
making the best of the light breeze, 
sailed through the night, he felt a pre- 
monition of some approaching disaster. 

In the hot smelly forecastle, dimly 
lit by one smoky oil-lamp, German 
Johnny and Riley the Roarer sat in glum 
silence on the edge of their bunks. In 
one of the upper tier bunks lay the huge 
form of Gooch, a rag bound about his 
head. Ringquist the diver sat hunched 
up attempting to read by the dim light 
a Swedish newspaper, many months old. 
Then Knifer Nash’s scarred face appeared 
in the doorway. He came in and swung 
the door shut after him. 

“Fer the love o’ Gord,” croaked Gooch, 
“open up that there door. I’m so ’ot 
I can’t breathe!” 

“Ach, shut up, Gooch,” muttered | 
German Johnny. “I’m sick und tir’t 
of hearing you vine und comblain. You 
aint any hotter as ve are.” 
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“I’m not takin’ any chances of openin’ 
the door,” said Nash. “Not till we’ve 
had our little talk.”” He squared himself 
before them, and took a hitch in his belt. 

“Were’s the old man?” Riley the 
Roarer asked. 

“Drunk in ’is cabin.” 

“Vell?” German Johnny’s sullen face 
lighted. “Are ve—” ee. 

“Keep yer pants on. This aint the 
time. | just ’ad a little chat with Mister 
Murchison,” sneered Nash. He added 
that in his opinion the mate was a yellow- 
bellied so-and-so, of doubtful birthright. 


O' DIN’ out on us?” asked Riley. 
H “We can’t take no chances with 
’:m. Now listen to me. Rouse believes the 
Peirel crew is ashore to get the jools. "Is 
plan is to put into the ‘arbor, go ashore 
an’ waylay the lot of ’em. Orl right— 
we go along, peaceable as lambs. We 
tyke orders from the old man. Then— 
wen ’e gets the jools—bingo/ We pull 
our little trick. Boys, there’s a forchune 
in it for us all. But we got to act to- 
gether—as one man.” 
" “Vy yait?” queried German Johnny. 
“Vy not take advantage of de olt man 
now—vile he’s trunk?” 

“Wy?” The Knifer turned a glance 
of scorn upon his shipmate. “T’ll tell 
yer wy. Because that’s mutiny on the 
"igh seas. Because—we’d ’ave to rush 
the gun-rack in Rouse’s cabin. _ Some- 
body’d get ’urt sure. So we can’t tyke 
the chance. There’s Murchison—we 
can’t depend on ’im. An’ as for the 
American—w’ere ’e stands Gord only 
knows. ’E ’ates the old man—but I 
wouldn’t trust ’im a foot. A crafty 
beggar, that one.” _ - 

“Suppose Murchison squeals? ; 

Nash bared his crooked teeth. “If ’e 
squeals, so ’elp me, [’ll put a knife be- 
tween ’is ribs, if it’s the last thing I do!” 


“Well,” said Riley the Roarer, “we 
ought to make the reef tomorrow. 


Twenty-four hours more t’go, lads.” 

“Pye got this thing all worked out,” 
continued the Knifer. ‘‘Just wot each 
man’s job is. W’en the guns an’ ammo 
is dealt out before we goes ashore, from 
then on, watch me.’”’ He squinted up at 
Gooch. “Think ye'll be shipshape to- 
morrer, Goochie?” 

“Pll be with yer,” answered the in- 
jured sailor, “if I ’ave to be carried ashore. 
T want a shot at that—” 

“Vm tykin’ care of that 
gent myself,” snapped Nash. 
“Leave ’im to me.” 

“T wants to do for ’im,” 
Gooch muttered weakly. 
Then he put a shaking hand 
to the dirty bandage. “Gord, 
my ’ead aches horrible!” 

‘The Knifer bit off a chew 
from a black plug of tobacco. 
An’ ’ow abaht you, Ring- 
quist?” 

The giant Swede looked 
up from his paper. “Me: 

“You ’eard me.” 

Ringquist’s round blue eyes 
held no expression whatever. 

“Are you with us or not!” 
Nash’s voice was sharp. 

“Ay tol’ you,” answered the 
diver gently,-“‘Ay don’ take 
no sides in dis beesness.” 
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“Ye got to tyke sides.” 

An awkward silence. 

“Well, come on. Wot abaht it?” 

“Ay bane hired for diving. Ay quit de 
yob. Ay bane t’rough.” 

“W’en the landin’ party puts ashore 
tomorrer,”’ insisted Nash, “‘the old man’ll 
order you along with the rest of us.” 

“Vell, Ay go,’ answered the Swede 
calmly. 

“An w’en the big show comes off— 
w’ere’ll you be?” 

“Ay gat out of de vay.” Ringquist 
grinned. 

“Like ’ell you will—ye’ll do as ye’er 
told.” 

“Soe” 

“You ’eard me.’’—Knifer Nash turned 
away. He knew there was no use arguing 
with Ringquist. He would not be bullied. 
And Nash feared to continue the conver- 
sation lest the diver’s obstinacy affect 
the morale of the others and imperil 
his own position as ringleader. 

“Ring’ll do the right thing by us,” 
he muttered with a show of good nature, 
and hitched his thumbs in his belt. 
“Everything looks bright an’ cheery, 
I must say. All we got to do is wait.” 
He smiled a crooked, mean smile and 
flung open the door. ‘‘Cheerio, mates!” 


HE beach was fringed with a dense 
jungle of thorny shrubs and tall 
grasses, about fifty yards back of which 
he land rose toward the hills under dark 
forests interlaced with riotous arabesques 
of blossoming vines. It was an ancient 
wilderness under whose shadows the stone 
age of man still survived; and a chilling 
breath from its gloom, heavy with the 
odor of ferment and decay, drifted out 
like a warning to the Peirel’s landing party, 
in the harsh sun-blaze of the naked sand. 
Orokolo was scurrying about along the 
edge of the grasses like a hunting dog. 

“T find,” he said. “You wait.” 

He slipped into the jungle and disap- 
peared; they could trace his movements 
only by the shifting and rustle of the 
vegetation which had closed over his 
head. In ten minutes he emerged, 


flashing his teeth in a triumphant grin 
and pointing. 

“You come.” 

They followed him in single file as he 
pressed a way through the yielding green 
wall of marginal jungle where the grass 
a harvest of sword blades and the 


Was 
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leaves of the lawyer vine were barbed 
w.re entanglements. Presently the sand 
underfoot changed to soft black soil and 
then, with hands and faces showing red 
marks of the island’s first line of defense. 
they came out of the sweltering thickets 
and found themselves under the dark 
satanic architecture of the forest. At 
their feet, twisting like an endless snake 
among the close-set pillars of palm, 
mangrove, ebony and ironwood, they 
saw a narrow native trail. 

“He go black men village,” stated 


Orokolo. 


OAN felt that she had entered a cathe- 

dral of the damned. The matted 
foliage overhead made a bilious twilight in 
which there was no bird call, no stirring of 
wild life, no sound except the mutter of 
their lowered voices and the vibrant, angry 
humming of stinging insects. But there 
were flashes of color as flamboyant as 
sin: the scarlet riot of the D’Albertia 
creeper, the decadent purple of hibiscus, 
the sickly mauve of orchids, the malignant 
green of fungi. Occasionally a great 
butterfly, six inches or more in wing- 
spread, would drift past like a delicacy 
of vice, black, gold and vermilion. Joan 
was both fascinated and alarmed; the 
wicked silence of primitive nature, whose 
forces were festering here in a fury of 
growth and decay, affected her spirit 
more strongly than the tumult of a storm 
at sea. 

“T feel as if I were only about an inch 
tall,” she said. ‘What a place! It’s 
like Dante’s Inferno. Are you sure there 
isn’t any danger, Captain Ransom?” 

“Not sure at all, my child,” the captain 
answered. “But don’t worry about 
beasts. There’s nothing on four legs 
bigger than pig and opossum hereabouts. 
Whistle to keep your courage up and 
Griff and I will take care of the wild men.” 

“No wild men here,” Orokolo called 
back over his shoulder. ‘No danger. 
Wild men come here only when one die, - 
then make much noise to scare away 
ghosts.” 

“Are they afraid too?” Joan asked. 

“Yes, white missy. This place of dead. 
Look!” 

Orokolo paused and pointed off the 
trail toward something which under its 
festoons of creepers seemed to be a plat- 
form of bamboo stakes about six feet 
high, apparently the work of human 
hands. He picked up a with- 
ered cocoanut husk and tossed 
it toward the structure. A 
great black bird rose with a 
sudden clatter of wings and 
sulkily vanished among the 
trees. Orokolo intoned a 
Kula spell against flying 
witches: Joan shuddered. 

“Let’s get on,”’ she urged. 

The trail began to climb 
steeply and the uphill pace 
of the party was. slow. 
Boulders appeared here and 
there on the inclined forest 
floor and the air lost its 
miasmatic taint. In places 
their march became a scram- 
ble over ridges where tree- 
roots served as useful hand~ 
grips to aid the ascent. 
It was arduous work and 
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T was a hostile world, with 

civilized man huddled ina 
small and not-too-safe corner! 

Beyond, enormous monsters 
bared huge teeth, spat flames 
and slapped the waters with 
mountainous flukes. 

Legends, neatly inscribed in 
Latin, told of fearful hurricanes 
and of malicious demons who 
lay in wait for unwary mariners. 

And most men of the early six- 
teenth century, who saw these 


things on their maps, really 
believed in them. Columbus’ 


crew, but a little before, had had 
to be recruited largely from 
unwilling landsmen who looked 
upon their conscription for the 
voyage as a sentence of death. 
It was the unknown that 
terrified! And as the unknown 
dwindled and became known— 
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Sa nd 
as sea after sea, continent after 
continent, was explored and 
charted—the earth took on a 
friendlier aspect. 

No longer are maps so made 
as to strike fear into the timid 
reader’s heart. Modern maps 
beckon us on, each one an invi- 
tation to voyage, in reality or 
in imagination. 

Fascinating symbols of  ro- 
mance, records of man’s greatest 
adventure, packed with the de- 
lights of unexpected finds, rich in 
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historical and literary sug- 
gestion, modern maps and 
atlases are as full of charm 
and cultural value as the world’s 
best books! Either a globe or 
an atlas, certainly maps in some 
form, should hold an important 
place in every private library. 
Cultivate the excellent and 
stimulating habit of reading them. 
Study them frequently. Teach 
your children to enjoy them. 
Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes 
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they halted at intervals to reconnoiter. 
These breathing spells enabled Joan, 
Griff and Captain Ransom to seek the 
comfort of scratching their backs against 
tree-boles, for they had begun to develop 
poignant symptoms of scrub itch. The 
Kanakas were immune to this minor 
affliction of the forest but Orokolo proved 
that the breech-clouted native is not 
spared the plagues of his environment by 
suddenly giving shrill tongue under an 
attack of ants. 

“We've climbed about two hundred 
feet, I judge, and tramped more’n a 
mile inland,” said Captain Ransom at 
last. ‘How much farther do we go, 
Orokolo, to find that village?” 

Orokolo was vague, for he knew nothing 
of the white man’s measurements. He 
gave them the idea, however, after much 
gesturing, that the village was higher in 
the hills, as far again as they had already 
traveled. 


RESENTLY, up ahead along a 

level stretch of trail, they heard a 
sound like measured footsteps among 
the rotting leaves and deadfall litter. 
Pat-pat, pat-pat, pat-pat, they came in 
a slow, broken rhythm, approaching 
steadily. Captain Ransom whispered a 
command to halt. A ripple of cocked 
rifles ran along the line. Orokolo crouched 
with drawn knife, ready to dart under 
a club swing and thrust upward. 

‘Then there came into plain view around 
a turn, walking toward them uncon- 
cernedly down the trail, a long-legged, 
long-necked bird as tall as a man. Its 
feathers were like shaggy hair; its head 
was crowned with a plate-shaped, horny 
helmet. It came close, cocked an in- 
quisitive eye at them, and then pat- 
patted off the trail in unfrightened awk- 
wardness. 

“A cassowary, straight out of Noah’s 
Zoo!” exclaimed Captain Ransom. “‘And 
by that soup-plate on its head, a new kind. 
But this is the first time I ever say one as 
tame as a hen. They usually run like 
wild-fire at the first sight of a man.” 

“He mooruk. Black men catch him 
just out of egg,” said Orokolo. “Make 
him pet.” 

“Which means we’re out of no man’s 
land and in the enemy’s country,” 
observed the captain sternly. ‘Go 
slow, lads, and rifles ready. That bird’s 
master may be behind the next tree with 
a twelve-foot spear leveled for a throw.” 

A little later they reached a clearing 
and saw on the crest of a low ridge, about 
fifty yards ahead, a large house of giant 
bamboo poles, itshigh-angled roofthatched 
with palm leaves. They halted and studied 
it, but saw no smoke, no scurry of pigs 
and chickens, no signs of life whatever. 

“Looks like a long house, but it ought 
to be bigger,” said Captain Ransom. 
“‘Queer it should be deserted.” 

Orokolo, under orders, went forward 
to investigate without any effort at con- 
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cealment. They saw him enter the great 
dark doorway after making strange cere- 
monial gestures, and reappear. 

“Nobody,” he said on his return. 
“No danger.” 

They were reassured and went forward, 
to find that the house stood on the edge 
of a narrow ravine about twelve feet deep, 
in which there was a swift trickle of water. 
The trail dipped down the bank and 
mounted the other side. They halted 
at the entrance, which was bordered with 
tall planks of ironwood grotesquely 
carved and painted red and yellow. Be- 
fore the doorway were two towering stalks 
of bamboo set into the ground like masts, 
from which dangled garlands of pandanus 
leaves and sweet-scented herbs. 

“There may be horrors inside,” said 
Captain Ransom. “Griff and I will take 
a look. You stay outside, Joan, with the 
crew.” 

But they soon beckoned to her and she 
followed them to find herself in a kind 
of primitive museum. Everywhere, hang- 
ing to the walls and bamboo joists, she 
saw slabs of wood, carved and painted 
like the larger pieces at the portals. On 
shelves which ran the full length of the 
house there were figures of painted wood, 
two and three feet high, representing 
nude humans in rude, comic modeling. 
‘These were arranged in groups, as if of 
families and clans, and here and there 
among them, like a label or heraldic device, 
was a fantastic image of mythical charac- 
ter suggesting the shark, the crocodile, the 
serpent and the cassowary. At the feet 
of many of the figures there were votive 
offerings of food, weapons and playthings; 
and the gloom of the strange hall was 
filled with the perfume of ylang-ylang, 
frangipani and aromatic leaves. 

Orokolo stood beside them, looking 
somewhat awed. 


“This is ravt of the dead,” he declared 
reverently. 

“A devil-devil house?’ Griff asked. 
“T don’t smell any old bones.” 

“No, it’s clean,” said Captain Ransom. 
“It’s heathen superstition on its good side. 
I’ve lived in Melanesia long enough to 
catch the drift of it. Down there, in the 
forest we passed through, is the burial 
ground. ‘The natives stay away from it 
as much as possible, but in this house 
they place images and totems of their 
dead, with a bit of family history in the 
carving. They can come here to pay their 
respects to their friends on the other 
side of Jordan without fear of being 
snatched away by goblins.” 

Orokolo nodded vigorously. 

“Black men remember dead _ here,” 
he said. Black men come with sorcerers, 
so Witches stay away.” 

When they rejoined the Kanakas out- 
side they found that this Pantheon of 
the jungle looked down the scar of the 
water-course to the bay. At its mouth 


they saw a stretch of sand and the gleam 
of an inlet, and to the right, above the 
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tufted tree-line, they glimpsed the masts 
of the Petrel. This fine view carried the 
eye to the white line of the barrier reef and 
the great blue expanse of ocean, rising 
toward the horizon like an amphitheater. 

Then they looked across the ravine, 
where the trail rose again into heavy 
jungle, and saw by the edge of the faint 
path a freshly peeled tree branch, thrust 
into the ground. It was capped by a 
weather-beaten skull. The cavernous 
eye-sockets stared darkly upon them. 
Beside the stake, in the path, several 
short barbed spears had been planted at 
an angle, points upward to impale unwary 
walkers. 

“There’s our second sign-post!’’ said 
Captain Ransom grimly. “Just stuck 
up too, by the looks of it. And a neat 
spear trap. We're being warned to stop.” 

He held a parley with Griff and came 
to a decision to camp there to await 
developments. Their position was 
strategic. The ravine protected their 
front, the uninhabited forest of burials 
their rear; and the clearing made them 
safe from surprise. There was mountain 
water at hand in the ravine, and a quick 
means of reaching the beach down the 
bed of the stream, under concealing banks. 

“And a roof over our heads,” added 
Griff, gesturing toward the house of the 
dead. 

“Ay, with the cutting of a few loop- 
holes it will be better than a stockade 
for defense,” agreed the captain. ‘We 


can sleep in comfort without profaning 
the idols.” 


2 he made camp. Griff and Orokolo 
went out into the forest gunning 
for fresh meat while Captain Ransoin and 
his crew unpacked supplies, and Joan 
helped Kiwai construct an oven of stones 
and organize a commissary. The hunters 
soon returned with a wild pig and an 
opossum, upon whose carcasses Orokolo 
proved himself an expert butcher. 

After their meal they rested and talked 
under the little tent they had pitched to 
make a shady place out in the breeze. 
Paitoto and his Kanakas kept a close 
watch on the jungle across the ravine 
where the skull frowned upon them. At 
any moment a spear might be thrown 
from that tangle and they were not out of 
range. Orokolo, gorged with opossum, 
curled himself up and slept. Captain 
Ransom smoked his pipe and meditated 
until he too dropped off into anap. Then 
Joan and Griff went into the spirit house 
to study the curiosities. A warm peace- 
fulness caressed the hills, and the Petrel’s 
landing party abandoned its worries in 
the relaxation of a picnic’s aftermath. 

Presently Griff and Joan heard a shout 
from Captain Ransom and came out of 
the house to find their leader pointing 
seaward. They looked and saw a sail 
inside the reef. 

“The Barracuda!” he gasped. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


heap saying, ‘Well good-bye KILL. Watch 
your ashes, old boy, they are bound to fire up 
again,’ and proceeds to his place of abode and 
to his work of probing and healing. 
“What do I think of it? That’s different 
now you mention it—I think I think but do 
I? And if I said what I think isn’t it possible 
I’d be hanged at sunrise with the rest of em?” 
And here is E. Bunt of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, who observes justly that “revenge, 
whether in individuals or nations, always 
brings about a recoil of the passions let 
loose.” 

More of his letter: 

“The strong revulsion of feeling regarding 
the death penalty displayed by various 
groups of people is not the ‘maudlin, senti- 
mental, unthinking’ thing the orthodox emo- 
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tionalist would have you believe. And, do 

you know, I have a sneaking idea that it will 

be through the efforts of these ‘maudlin’ ones 
that a saner solution to the problem will 
eventually be found?” 

The most remarkable feature of this 
whole debate has been the unanimity with 
which the Desk’s correspondents have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with our present 
criminal procedure. Almost every letter 
—pro and anti—has pointed out the great 
failings in the administration of the law 
as we have it. We have quoted one letter 
in this vein and we'd like to quote from 
another which hammers the point home. 
Mrs. Phyllis Packer Svane of Berkeley, 
California, says: 


“We are not living in the era of ‘an eye for 
an eye, a tooth fora tooth.’ Instead of want- 
ing to punish an offender, to see him suffer 
for his wrong doing, we want to help, to edu- 

cate, to prevent a recurrence of the fiendish 
crimes whose gruesome details fill the front 
pages of our newspapers. 

“The root of the evil is our present system 
of handling cases. Life imprisonment as 
opposed to hanging is regarded as victory and 
ultimate freedom by the accused. When 
sufficient time has elapsed and other matters 
have engaged our attention, he feels safe in 
attempting to gain his freedom. If he has 
money behind him he usually gets it, while 
the poor man continues to serve as an ex- 
ample of what happens to disobeyers of the 
law. If life-imprisonment actually meant 
life-imprisonment, it would keep undesirable 
criminals from being a menace to society.” 





Better Movies! 


ictures. He demonstrated that it could 
Be done; he proved through the figures on 
the balance sheet that creative ability can 
be harnessed to sound business methods 
and that the team will produce better 
motion pictures for less money, but he 
was ahead of his time. The magnates 
found that, owing to the great expansion 
of the movie business, they could blunder 
and muddle along, fill the studios with 
their relatives and favorites, gyrate fatu- 
ously in the rays of the spotlight, allow 
“e riotous waste to continue and still 
» money. So H. O. Davis stepped 
iding his time. Now that the grass 
arond the studios is eaten down to the 
roots the producers are running in 
circles trying to dodge the Wall Street ax, 
his time has come. Tomorrow the 
methods this pioneer introduced in 1915 
will be the salvation of the motion picture 
industry. 


EFORE we discuss the things he 

did in the motion picture studios, 

let’s take a look at the remarkable career 
of H. O. Davis. When I first heard of 
him, he had the reputation of being the 
keénest and most successful livestock pro- 
ducer in California. Livestock was his 
hobby. After a most active business 
career in the Middlewest he had sold his 
interests and decided to pursue his hobby. 
But he was too young, not yet thirty-five. 
After he had the ranch well organized, 
time hung heavy on his hands. Therefore 
he accepted readily when the county 
authorities asked him to arrange an ex- 
hibit at the San Diego exposition. At San 
Diego they liked his suggestions so well 
that they made him director general of the 
fair. A good job he made of the general 
directing. The Wor!’ War and business 
depression notwithstanding, the San 
Diego exposition was an unqualified suc- 
cess, and this success was achieved with so 
little fuss, the machinery of the organiza- 
tion was so well hidden and functioning 
with so little effort that various eminent 
visitors, Cyrus H. K. Curtis of the Curtis 
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Publishing Company among them, sought 
the designer and operator of the noiseless 
apparatus. 

They found a freckle-faced, sandy- 
haired chap with steady blue eyes and a 
slow smile that revealed teeth spaced wide 
apart beneath a stubby reddish mustache. 
They heard a slow, even voice that was 
never raised. ‘They heard short sentences 
that went straight to the point, laying 
bare the core of every problem put before 
him when he had the facts. They dis- 
covered a brain possessing that rare com- 
bination, incisive analysis and construc- 
tive ability. 

From the various offers Davis ulti- 
mately selected that made by Carl 
Laemmle, president of the Universal Film 
Manufacturing Company, then the larg- 
est producing organization in the movie 
world, its output going largely to the 
cheaper theaters. Under the arrange- 
ment with the directors of the company 
Davis became the czar of Universal City 
just north of Hollywood where thirty 
companies were “shooting” constantly. 

Analyzing the motion picture business 
with remarkable insight, Davis had ar- 
rived at a conclusion directly the opposite 
of that prevailing in the industry and 
governing its methods. According to his 
opinion no writer or director could de- 
liberately make a picture that would be a 
great box-office success; it was the public 
that made the successes among motion 
pictures. He also believed that no 
amount of “production value’’—expen- 
sive spectacular effects having little to do 
with the story—could make a good play 
out of a poor one. In both these premises 
he ran full tilt and head-on into the favor- 
ite ideas prevailing among the Hollywood 
producers then and now, but he stuck to 
his guns. He reasoned that the law of 
averages applies to motion pictures as it 


turned out ten screen plays, making each 
one as good as the organization could 
make it without excessive expenditures 
and spectacular waste, perhaps two of 
them would be highly profitable and big 
successes; three more would be moder- 
ately successful and the balance would re- 
turn the money invested in them plus 
interest. 


HE Davis theories worked. The 

Bluebird pictures pleased the 
public and were in demand by the ex- 
hibitors. The law of averages operated 
smoothly as per schedule. Some of the 
Bluebirds produced more profit in propor- 
tion to the size of the investment than any 
picture has earned since. The play Shoes, 
a simple human story of an underpaid girl 
in a five-and-ten-cent store, cost $5600 to 
make and earned gross rentals of $350,- 
000; also, it did its share in popularizing 
the minimum-wage laws that compelled 
the proprietors of these stores to pay more 
than starvation wages. Hell Morgan’s 
Girl, contrasting the life at the bottom of 
Nob Hill on the Barbary Coast with the 
atmosphere of the palaces on top, cost 
$8600 to make and returned a gross reve- 
nue of $450,000, more than fifty times its 
cost. Five Bluebirds with a total negative 
cost cf less than $42,000 pleased the public 
so well that the exhibitors paid a gross of 
$1,600,000 for them, a return of nearly 
4000 per cent on the money tied up in 
the five films. And while these profit- 
records were being established by the five 
leaders, the rest of the Bluebird flock was 
adding smaller profits; in view of their 
low cost, even a limited number of book- 
ings was sufficient to return the money 
and put the producer in the clear. 

To appreciate the full significance of 
these profit figures, it should be borne in 
mind that ten or eleven years ago the po- 
tential market for motion pictures was 
less than half its present size and the in- 
dividual house paid rentals very much 


does to all other human affairs. Under smaller than the present exorbitant rates. 
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achievement of Davis almost reaches the 
proportions of a miracle. 

How did he do it?) How was he able 
to make scores of popular pictures at a 
cost of less than $10,000 apiece? 

The answer is simple. Davis per- 
formed the miracle by eliminating the 
endless delays during the process of mak- 
ing the pictures, delays during which the 
entire expensive cast sits around and 
twiddles its thumbs while the pay roll 
mounts relentlessly to the sky. Then as 
now, sitting around and waiting in make- 
up was the toughest part of the screen 
actor’s job—and he was at it constantly. 
Nothing was ever ready for the company. 
If by chance things were ready, the direc- 
tor at the last moment decided to change 
the story and the waiting began all over 
again. Today it is the rule rather than 
the exception that a cast costing $2000 
and $3000 a day in salaries alone is kept 
waiting around an aggregate of weeks and 
months because sets are not ready, be- 
cause changes in the story are being dis- 
cussed by the managers. Time is money, 
big money, cash money in the studios, and 
Hollywood is literally wasting millions in 
time every nionth. 

Davis held the cost of his pictures down 
and cut the waste of time to the bone by 
thorough organization and preparation. 
He relieved the directors of two-thirds of 
their worries, confined their work to 
directing and forced them to adhere to a 
carefully arranged schedule. Under the 
Davis system the shooting did not begin 
until every detail of the script to be turned 
into a picture had been painstakingly 
worked out and agreed upon by all hands, 
including the director, and then it did not 
start until the sets for at least a week’s 
work had been completed to the last 
stroke of the brush. 

Davis believed that the quality of 
the story told by a photo play, the 
distinctive portrayal of each character 
and the clean-cut delineation of human 
relations were of far greater importance 
than the background against which the 
characters lived, moved and had _ their 
being. He knew that a story cannot be 
logical and convincing unless the char- 
acters around which the plot is woven are 
true to life, logical in their reactions and 
convincing in their portrayal. Therefore 
he made an intelligent selection of the 
stories to be used and insisted that direc- 
tors and writers agree on the characteriza- 
tion and the detailed handling of the 
story before the order for the first set was 
given. 


HE director was not called in 

until the script was completed. 
Script, treatment and character studies 
were turned over to him for criticism and 
constructive suggestions. If these sug- 
gestions were accepted after discussion by 
all parties who had a hand in the pie, the 
script was rewritten; otherwise it re- 
mained in its original form. The approval 
of both director and manager was neces- 
sary before it went to the production 
department. 

This was the toughest part of the job 
because it involved the clash of minds of 
men and women with creative ability. 
Davis succeeded in handling this part of 
the job exceptionally well because he 
looked at the purpose and object of the 
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motion picture industry from a standpoint 
diverging widely from that of the movie 
magnates. He realized that the motion 
picture must and should be mass instead 
of class entertainment, that each picture 
should have the widest possible human 
appeal and that, lacking this appeal, it 
could not be saved by expensive sets and 
“production value.” Knowing the im- 
possibility of making every picture a huge 
box ofhce knock-out, he wasted neither 
time nor money on futile efforts to make 
them such, concentrating instead on the 
production of pictures with logical stories 
and graphic characterization. Davis, the 
novice, knew what he wanted and how he 
wanted it done, therefore he was able to 
control his organization and direct its 
activities along the lines of his choosing. 

With the completed and approved 
script in hand, actual shooting was still in 
the dim distance. Davis declined to 
start the assembly line moving while the 
engineers were still undecided whether the 
motor should have four or six cylinders. 
To his orderly mind it seemed a crime to 
start building a house before he had an 
estimate of the total cost, had placed the 
orders for the materials and equipment to 
be delivered on specified dates. So he 
provided eight or ten copies of the script 
for use by the different divisions of the 
production department, had an estimator 
in conjunction with the director decide on 
the number and cost of the sets, of the 
wardrobe, the locations and transporta- 
tion, agree on the number of people 
needed for minor parts and as extras and 
divide these estimates among the divisions 
for execution on specified dates. 

Artists in the construction division, for 
instance, made water-color drawings of 
the sets that had to have the director’s 
approval. Estimates of construction cost 
and time were sent to the production de- 
partment which also received similar re- 
ports from the costumer, the prop divi- 
sion, the location man and the electrical 
division. On the basis of these detailed 
reports the production department could 
check the total cost, calculate the amount 
required, make out a production schedule, 
submit both to the general manager and 
ask for the necessary appropriation. If 
approved, the auditing department was 
instructed to honor requisitions for ex- 
penditures within the appropriation and 
to report daily to the production depart- 
ment and the general manager both the 
current expenditures and the progress 
made. No chance under this for the direc- 
tor to spend three or four times the esti- 
mated cost; through his approval of the 
detailed estimates he had given his con- 
sent to the procedure. Now it was up to 
him to deliver the goods. 

Of course the players, be they stars or 
extras, were not allowed to make changes 
in the script. Nor did the directors have 
this privilege. The story was photo- 
graphed as it was written, thus avoiding 
the confusion, delay and immense waste 
inflicted constantly on those studios—and 
they are in the majority—in which the 
directors and stars are allowed to run 
wild because the owners do not know how 
to control them. 

If the script called for novel lighting or 
other spectacular effects, the technicians 
were instructed to produce these effects 
and rehearse them long before they were 
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needed. When that scene was shot, there 
was no delay of hours and days while the 
technical men fumbled and experimented. - 
They were ready. They had produced 
the effect before; they only had to dupli- 
cate what they had already done. All the 
experiments had been performed when 
nobody’s time was being wasted. 


ae Davis system worked. It pro- 
duced logical, well-knit pictures, 
produced more of them in shorter time 
and at smallercost. The public liked the 
pictures. Universal made big money out 
of them. So did Triangle, the moribund 
concern that Davis put back on its feet 
in a year. But the motion-picture in- 
dustry ten years ago was not ready for 
common-sense methods, for efficiency and 
economy. With anew movie palace com- 
pleted every working day and clamoring 
for pictures, with the number of bookings 
and the price per booking going up every 
month, the movies were literally rolling 
in money. The great inflation period was 
just beginning. Everything became in- 
flated—salaries, costs, profits, heads, repu- 
tations. As gold became the cheapest 
commodity in the early mining days of 
California and Alaska when a fresh apple 
was exchanged for a dollar, so money lost 
its value during the movie boom. It was 
so plentiful, it came with such ease that 
anyone carping about a measly thousand 
or ten thousand was considered a piker. 
Why hesitate to spend ten thousand when 
the next turn of the crank might induce 
the grateful public to give you a million? 

In this hectic atmosphere superheated 
by stock market and real estate profits, 
the voice of Davis crying efficiency in the 
money wilderness had to fall on deaf ears. 
They jeered at him; he was “commercializ 
ing the motion-picture art”. Yes, fy 
said this seriously, even the mem yho 
were selling raw Sex by the foot. F, was 
“smothering genius with factory meth- 
ods”, they said of his efforts to remove 
the mechanical shackles from the wings 
of creative ability. 

Davis preached and demonstrated un- 
til he was hoarse and tired. Then he 
stepped out of the game in disgust, biding 
his time, knowing that it was coming. 
Now it has almost arrived. 

Can better motion pictures be made at 
a cost much smaller than the scale now 
prevailing? Of course they can be made 
—by men able to bring order out of chaos, 
by men who can formulate an intelligent 
policy and carry it out. But men of this 
stamp will not tackle the job while the 
ultimate control of production lies in the 
hands of the men who now handle the 
reins. The financial power must be in 
close harmony with the ideals and policies 
of the executive. Both must frankly ad- 
mit that the making of motion pictures is 
a commercial enterprise which can pros- 
per only through the intelligent control 
and guidance of creative ability. This 
creative genius must be given the widest 
possible scope within the commercially 
possible limitations. Coordination and 
intelligent control must take the place 
of the present stupid chaos if the deflated 
motion-picture industry is to perch once 
more on the green branch of stabilized 
prosperity. 

Yes, it is possible to make better motion 
pictures and sell them to the exhibitor at’ 
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Straight to the land of gold 
led the Overland Trail of ’49 


—the Overland Route today 
follows that direct pathway 






































The most dramatic movement of peoples in 
American history took place in 1849-50,year 
of the spectacular gold rush to California. 


The bulk of heroic migration entered Cal- 
ifornia by the Overland Trail, crossing the 
lofty Sierra Nevada range close to Lake 
Tahoe and Donner Lake. 


When the western link of America’s first 
railroad to the Pacific Coast was completed 
in 1869—Central Pacific Railroad, forerun- 
ner of Southern Pacific—it followed this 
direct route to and from the Land of Gold. 


Southern Pacific’s ‘San Francisco Over- 
land Limited’’ today follows that Overland 
Trail of history over the Sierra, through the 
West's wide spaces, by rail across Great 


Salt Lake, and over the Rockies—611%4 
hours, San Francisco to Chicago. 


Only Southern Pacific offers 
four great routes for transcontinental travel 


All four Southern Pacific routes for transcon- 
tinental travel follow the best natural pathways 
pioneered by frontiersman and covered wagon. 
In addition to OVERLAND ROUTE: 


SUNSET ROUTE, New Orleans to San Diego, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, crossing the great 
Southwest with its colorful Apache Trail High- 
way side trip. Route of ‘Sunset Limited.” 


GOLDEN STATE RouTE, the direct line from 
Chicago to Southern California via Kansas City, 
following the Longhorn Trail of song and story 
to El Paso, where it effects juncture with SUNSET 
ROUTE straight for Los Angeles (or San Diego 
via Carriso Gorge). No train excels the disting- 
uished ‘Golden State Limited.” 

SHASTA RouTE, from the 
Pacific Northwest into Cal- 
ifornia via Portland and 
Crater Lake, for travelers 
to the Coast by northern 
railroads. It offers the 
“Cascade,” fast new train. 





In the historic winter of 1849-50, for a thousand 
miles nver prairieard mountain one pioneer camp- 
fre twinkled to another along the Overland Trail. 





Explain to your Eastern 
friends that they can come 
west by one route, return 
by another and see the 
whole Pacific Coast. They 
can stop over anywhere. 


Southern Pacific ; 


Write name and address in the margin below, tear off and mail to 
F. S. McGinnis, Passenger Traffic Manager, Dept. X-2. 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, for illustrated booklet, ‘How Best to See the 
Pacific Coast’’. 
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a lower price, but that does not mean that 
you and [| will pay less for seeing the bet- 
ter film plays. The business of exhibiting 
motion pictures has gone through the 
same kind of inflation experience as the 
producing end. ‘The same wave of reckless 
expenditures that engulfed the producers 
also struck the exhibitors, a_ perfectly 
logical sequence as control of most of the 
leading theaters is centered in the same 
men. When the pictures plus the organ 
would no longer draw the crowds at the 
ever-rising prices, the exhibitors threw 
in expensive orchestras. Then they en- 
gaged singers to warble with the orchestra, 
adding hoofers and a bunch of chorus 
girls until many of them offered a com- 
plete vaudeville show in addition to the 
picture. Money came so fast and so easily 
that expense became a minor considera- 
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tion while they were packing ’em in. If 
a musical director or a master of cere- 
monies seemed especially popular, the 
bigger theater did not hesitate to hire 
him at $25,cco or $50,cco a year. If that 
director wanted a new jazz drummer, he 
hired him for $300 or $400 a week. If the 
operators demanded $100 a week for 
watching the projection machines, that 
demand was granted because money was 
cheap and plentiful. And the admission 
fee could always be raised a nickel or a 
dime a seat. 

Now the owners of the larger theaters 
find themselves saddled with a huge 
weekly overhead for rent, music and 
vaudeville and with a scale of prices so 
high that the public is beginning to resent 
the squeezing. Amusement costs have 
gotten out of line with living expenses 
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and earnings, a fact clearly demonstrated 
by the present slack period. Through 
the addition of costly music and vaude- 
ville the motion-picture theater has drifted 
away from the original purpose which 
made it popular and proftable—to pro- 
vide screen entertainment for the masses 
at a low price. Theaters which return to 
this original purpose, which cut out the 
frills of the inflation period, which put on 
a straight motion-picture program of good 
features and interesting subsidiary sub- 
jects at reasonable prices will find the 
public immediately responsive. 

Yes, better pictures can be made for 
less money, but before the public can see 
them at reasonable cost there will have 
to be many changes on the sunny Holly- 
wood lots as wellas in the dark interiors of 
the metropolitan show houses. 





Orchids Every Day 


”? 


“Stop!” cried James, sharply, and at 
her dark, startled look, ‘“The chimney is 
in a terrible condition, and the chimney- 
sweep can’t come till next week some- 
time, so we don’t dare to make too big a 
fire. Anyway, those hands!” 

And he raised his eyebrows at the 
handsome, helpless ornaments peeping 
from ruffles of fairy lace. 

Eudora spread them aloft, stared at 
them, twiddled the fingers spunkily. 

“They can do shoals of things!” 

“Twist the wheel of a sport roadster, 
or swing a mean brassie!—sorry!—can’'t 
think what makes me such a brute today.” 

“Tt’s staying in this stuffy room!” 
excused Eudora, eagerly. “Listen, big 
boy! While I’m trying on the flannel 
frock, Gordon, chauffeur below, can help 
you into some things, and down the stairs 
and [’ll take you bye-bye.” 

James erected a negative brown palm. 

“Sorry! I like to drive my own. My 
flivver is in hospital, but perhaps when 
she and I are O. K. you will take a whirl 
around the boulevard with us.” 

“Love to!” conceded Eudora, generous- 
ly and at his instant wide grin of anticipa- 
tion, “if you will only come with me to- 
day. Fact is, I’m lonesome as the dickens. 
The folks are away and I haven’t a soli- 
tary date. Please! Who's high-hatting 
now!” James moved uneasily, weakened, 
consented. 

“Pll send Gordon right up, and be 
with you in ten minutes. We'll ride out 
to the sand dunes.” 

At the sand dunes they sat silent, 
breathing salt, seaweed, wide sea spaces. 
Listening to the wind that was tearing a 
pearly-white mist into gossamer shreds 
that the sun might shine threugh to them. 
Looking at the tumbling cascades. of 
sand, at the sweep and swirl of the soft 
wings of gulls against a turquoise sky. 

“It’s gorgeous, isn’t it?’ whispered 
Eudora, and under the protecting lace 
her fingers dared, like five white, ex- 
quisitely small, baby mice, to creep along 
the seat to James. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


“Tt’s a gem!” said James. “T’ll never 
forget this afternoon.” He seemed to 
need both hands to find his watch. 
“Darn shame I must be back by five. 
Doc’s coming.” 

“We will turn back then, stopping at 
the house. I’m taking buttons to your 
mother.” : 

Gordon stopped the car with soft, 
slurring impressiveness before a giant of 
a house, gray with age, uncompromising, 
arrogant, at sight of which James’ mouth 
automatically, wryly opened as if to 
swallow a great, bitter pill. 


UDORA was out the car and had 

passed the two grim stone lions 
at the entrance as if they were nothing 
but kittens, had scorned the broad steps 
with the tips of her snakeskin sandals, 
had slipped past the somber portals like 
April cheating December. 

Each square pillar of that Andes- 
aiming residence was magically supported 
by twin cherubs who looked as if they had 
too heartily partaken of dinner. The 
voluptuous lions in the center of the per- 
fect lawn were dead drunk, stupid-looking, 
were noisily spouting surplus liquid into 
a marble basin. Even those two gray 
guardians at the gate had something 
trailing from their mouths—they might 
have been royal scrolls, but they looked 
to James like curling strips of celery. 
Everywhere, too much of everything! 

“Gordon,” he abruptly demanded of 
the black cloth cap in front of him, “why 
do rich people always have lions on their 
lawns and at their gates? Listen, how 
much are the folks worth who live in 
that modest little auditorium?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” replied the young 
chauffeur, agreeably. ‘‘About a couple 
of millions, sir.” 

“IT wonder,” continued James, think- 
ing audibly, “why doesn’t she get her 
frocks from France, instead of chasing 
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down to Cherry Street with a couple of 
yards of pale pink chiffon?” 

“Rich folks do that,”’ advised Gordon, 
turning a stiff neck to display one frank 
blue eye. ‘Say, I took the old lady of the 
house, the grandma, around town for 
two hours in the limousine one day, trying 
to find which shoe store sold tips for shoe 
laces the cheapest.” 

Lord! A rich little wife was out of the 
question! And a stingy little rich wife 
was completely out of the question! 

“Miss Eudora Devereux,” said James, 
painfully, for the heart inside him felt 
as though it were being chewed up by a 
meat chopper, “of course, she, too, likes 
lions on the lawn and bulgy little kids to 
hold up her house. Gordon, as man to 
man, as brothers now—you’ve got a good 
head on you!—how does Miss Eudora 
impress you? Tell me, quick!” 

Gordon thoughtfully twisted a large 
ear. 

“Well,” he said, neutrally, ‘“‘she’s 
considered a regular little devil, sir. Yes, 
sir. A go-getter, sir, ever since she ate up 
her first pink rattle.” 

And he jumped to open the door as the 
girl herself flew down the frowning walk. 

Gordon turned the long, sleek snout 
of the car towards Cherry Street. Fog 
had crept upon the city from the sea. 
Street lamps, early-lighted, stretched 
ahead like living topazes upon dusky 
gray chiffon. 

“Gordon,” asked Eudora in the voice 
like wind-bells, “‘aren’t you going awfully 
fast in this mist?” 

“Why,” interrupted James, all wrapped 
around in an agonizing gray grouch, 
“T was thinking a tortoise must have 
taught our friend in front to drive. Find 
your buttons?” 

Eudora poured the rainbow things 
into the brown cup of James’ palm. His 
flesh contracted, drew away, from her 
touch. Thank goodness, only he and God 
knew how much he wanted to catch up 
and kiss those lovely, so-silly fingers! 

(Continued on page 70) 
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KARE T ap - DIGESTION 
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The man who has discovered Karetts need never 
hesitate in his choice of food. He can eat heartily 
without fear of indigestion. Two or three Karetts, 
taken after meals, give very quick relief when you 
are troubled with heartburn, sour stomach or gas. 








Packed in three sizes: 

25c, 50cand $1.00. 

For sale at all Owt drug 
stores and agencies for 
OwL produéts; or mailed 
prepaid on receipt of price. 
Address The Owl Drug Co., 
611 Mission St., 

San Francisco; 

111 West Washington St., 
Chicago; 

53 West 23rd St., 

New York. 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 





Spending the Food Budget 


O save while you are spend- 

ing! Isn’t that just like a 

game? And when it’s house- 

keeping and marketing and a 

savings account all out of the 
food budget, isn’t it a better game than 
golf or bridge? There is not a woman who 
has tried it and become absorbed by all its 
possibilities that won’t agree on the in- 
stant. Better health, better meals, more 
food of the right kind, and that growing 
balance at «he bank. Could anything 
offer more angles of interest than that for 
the modern housewife? 

The item of food in the model budget is 
one of major size and importance. It is 
agreed that wholesome food in abundance 
is necessary to supply the body with the 
energy to work and play and to enjoy all 
the activities of life. Careful buying 1s 
the means by which this may 
be accomplished with a meas- 
ure of economy. A knowledge 
of food-values is the basis of 
this, combined with a_well- 
planned menu that contains all 
the elements on which the 
body thrives and grows. 

There are foods that furnish 
the body with energy, fuel 
foods that are consumed and 
expended in activity. For 
children who are growing while 
they study and play hard in 
their recreation hours, and for 
persons who engage in physical 
labor, the fuel foods form the 
greater part of the diet. These 
are the starches, sugars and 
fats. Under the starches come 
cereals, bread, the flour pastes 
such as spaghetti and macaroni, rice, tapi- 
oca and potatoes. The sugars broadly in- 
clude honey, dried fruits and candy. The 
fats head the list with butter and cream, 
and further include lard and the animal 
fats, olive oil and other vegetable oils and 
chocolate. 

The building foods which supply to 
children the material on which to grow 
and bring to adults the substances to re- 
pair body tissues and waste consist largely 
of proteins. The amount needed is not 
large and is not variable but much the 
same whether the person ts active or quiet. 
In this group are meats, fish, poultry, 
milk, cheese, eggs, nuts and the whole 
grain cereals. The regulating foods are 
those that have bulk and contain minerals 
necessary to keep the blood stream clean 
and pure, to make the teeth strong and 
carry off the waste from the body. These 
are vegetables, fruits, milk, eggs and 
whole grains. A well balanced diet made 
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up from these groups will supply the vita- 
mins adequate to the demands of the 
body. 

The calories are the heat units that 
measure food values. The number re- 
quired varies with age, weight and occu- 
pation, but a broad rule that will serve as 
a guide is fourteen to twenty-eight calories 
for each pound of body weight, depending 
upon the amount of exercise and the type 
of occupation, whether physical or 
sedentary. 

In planning the daily dietary there are 
certain foods that should be eaten every 
day, especially where there is a family of 
growing children or young persons. Milk 
is one of the first and most important re- 
quirements. Each child should have one 
quart per day, while adults may reduce 
the amount to one pint. If this cannot be 





a 


GA group of foods that should be included in the menu 


in some form every day 


managed these amounts may be reduced 
one-half and still be on the side of safety, 
but less than that approaches the danger 
line. Dried milk has about the same food- 
value as the fresh but costs as much. 
Evaporated milk and the sweetened con- 
densed milk may be used in place of milk 
or cream in cooking. 

Cereal products appear in some form at 
every meal. The breads made from whole 
erains are building foods containing 
healthful minerals. They furnish bulk 
and are the source of vitamins. Home- 
cooked cereals are more economical than 
the ready-to-serve varieties, and are 
better for the younger children. The dry 
cereals offer variety. There is economy 
usually in buying flour in larger quanti- 
ties, unless the amount of baking done is 
small. 

Two vegetables should be served each 
day, one of which may be potatoes. The 
leafy vegetables, cabbage, spinach, greens 
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and lettuce, contain minerals and furnish 
the necessary bulk. Tomatoes are a valu- 
able source of all the vitamins. Root 
vegetables, onions, carrots, beets and tur- 
nips furnish both vitamins and minerals. 

Fruit, either cooked or fresh, should be 
eaten at least once a day. The fresh 
fruits supply water, minerals, sugar and 
vitamins besides adding bulk. Cooked 
fruits furnish minerals and sugar but lack 
the same amount of vitamins. Dried 
fruits are cheaper in winter than the fresh 
fruits and are wholesome if soaked over 
night and cooked slowly. 

Fresh fruit should be selected at the 
market so as to be sure that it is sound and 
ripe. Unless fruit can be safely stored at 
the correct temperature it should be 
bought in small quantities only. Look 
over before putting away and use the 
ripest first, or those that have 
bruises and imperfections. If 
the fruit is to be cooked it may 
be possible to purchase a 
cheaper quality that is slightly 
less perfect or not quite so well 
grown. Small fruits are some- 
times cheaper than the larger 
ones. A cup of juice from 
small oranges may cost less 
than the same amount from 
the larger fruit. A pound of 
small potatoes will take longer 
to prepare but will provide 
about the same amount of food 
at a lower cost. 


= EAT need not be served 
more than once a day. 
It is a building food and is 
not necessary in large amounts. 
Thé cost per pound should be considered 
in relation to the waste, the bone and 
fat that cannot be used. The cheaper 
cuts of meat supply just as much nourish- 
ment as the expensive portions if care and 
time are given to the preparation. Trim- 
mings from meat should be used for soup 
stock, or the fat tried out for cooking. 
Poultry is expensive because there is a 
large amount of waste in addition to the 
price per pound. The older fowls are 
cheaper than the young chickens. Fish 
may be used in place of meat, for it is a 
building food and supplies minerals. Fish 
in season should be purchased, and the 
local varieties that are very fresh are 
preferable. Eggs may take the place of 
meat or fish, occasionally. They may be 
preserved during the summer when they 
are cheap and kept for use when the price 
has advanced. If fresh eggs are preferred 
for table use the preserved eggs may be 
used for cooking. 


POs) 
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Butter should be used freely, for it is 
rich in Vitamin A which does not appear 
in the other fats although they have a high 
energy value. If the butter supply 1s 
limited be sure that the full amount of 
milk is served in some form in order to 
make up the deficiency. Sugar will prob- 
ably appear in desserts and fruits, al- 
though candy, if made from good ma- 
terials and not over-indulged in will prove 
a rich supply of energy. 


r possible until a complete knowl- 
edge of the prices of different kinds 
of foods has been gained, it is wise to keep 
separate accounts for each group or kind. 
In this way a less expensive article may be 


-substituted for one that is more costly 


without upsetting the balance of the 
menu. The amounts saved will always be 
small but this should not be discouraging, 
for it is the foods that cost less that are 
most often purchased, and the pennies will 
come trickling in until the amount 1s 
sizable enough to add materially to the 
savings account. Prices at neighboring 
stores should be compared to learn where 
the most wholesome food may be pur- 
chased for the least money. The clean 
store should be given the preference as a 
matter of health protection. If the house- 
wife selects her food herself at the store 
she will keep in touch with the special 
prices that are offered, and will learn the 
best and cheapest foods for each season, 
besides making a better choice than will 
probably be made for her. 

The most expensive food is by no means 
always the most nutritious. A high price 
in the market may mean that the product 
is rare, hard or impossible to ship, out of 
season, or makes an unusual appeal to the 
appetite through its beautiful appearance. 
This is particularly true with fruit, which 
is often so tempting to look at but flavor 
has been sacrificed to size and color. 
Money can be saved without denying the 
family good wholesome food, if only some 
time and thought is devoted to meal plan- 
ning and marketing carefully. Left-overs 
are a great means of saving, and often 
combine with other foods to make a de- 
licious meal. Meat, especially, may be 
extended with vegetables, or rice, or one 
of the flour pastes to make an excellent 
dish that may be served as the main dish 
of a meal. 

Staple foods should be bought in as 
large quantities as can be kept without 
spoiling. Although this is sometimes difft- 
cult to manage in a small apartment, an 
extra shelf or closet space will accomplish 
a great deal. The best way to keep cer- 
tain foods if observed will be an assistance. 
Butter should be kept cold and away from 
strong odors. Lard should be kept cool, 
and oils should be covered and kept away 
from the light. If fruit is to be kept the 
imperfect fruit should be separated and 
used as soon as possible. Meat, milk, and 
other perishables should be kept on ice in 
summer, and in an out-door cupboard in 
winter. Although the evaporated milk 
keeps better than the fresh, it must be 
used shortly after the can is opened, or 
kept on ice. g 

Spending carefully done is saving. A 
food budget is the direct road to a bank 
account, and meanwhile the family are 
being fed in a more scientific and whole- 
some fashion than would be possible with 
less careful effort in this direction. 





Did you ever eat 


Black Angel Cake? 
—it’s mighty good, try it! 
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Here’s 
the recipe: 


5 egg whites 


4% cup Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate 

4 teaspoon vanilla 

¥ cup pastry flour 


4 teaspoon cream of tartar ip, AND cece of White Frosting 

|S eee ENT oe 4 
1¢ teaspoon salt és vs, cake Ghirardelli’s Home 
1 cup sugar nase Dip Chocolate 
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Add cream of tartar and salt to egg whites and beat until very stiff. Con- 
tinue beating while adding the sugar [which has been sifted three times]. 
Add vanilla. Fold in flour and chocolate { which have been sifted together 
three times}. Bake in an ungreased tube pan in a slow oven [325° F] 50 to 60 
minutes. Ice first with a white boiled frosting. When this is cold, melt the 
home dip chocolate over hot {but not boiling} water; add one or two table- 
spoons hot water to make it thin enough to pour over the cake. Cover the 
cake irregularly with this chocolate. 
{Anexcellent way to bake this cake is to place it ina cold oven, turn on gas or electricity 


and gradually raise the temperature to 350° F. This should take about 35 minutes. Then 
reduce gas or turn off electricity and cook remaining 15 or 20 minutes on retained heat] 


GHIRARDELLI ’S 
Grown, CHOCOLATE 
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Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of other tested chocolate recipes—FREE! 
D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 


Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 


Name 
tAddress........... 
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Liver—the Family Food 


baking. 
ings. 


HE newly discovered value 

of liver in the diet as a pro- 

tection against anemia as 

well as a treatment where 

this has developed, has been 
one ot the recent sensations of the dietetic 
world. It has brought renewed interest 
to the preparation of liver for the family 
menu, for there seems no longer to be 
doubt that an enrichment of the blood 
follows and a rapid building results. 
Liver has a high content of minerals, 
vitamins and proteins and produces red 
blood cells and red blood pigment. Its 
iron is its most valuable contribution and 
to this is directly traced its value in the 
treatment of anemia. 

Liver should have a uniform color, be 
firm in texture and have a fresh odor. The 
color varies with the animal from which 
it is obtained, the liver of beef being dark- 
est. There is still another variation in 
connection with size and weight. 

The delicate characteristic flavor de- 
pends much for its appetizing quality on 
the selection and preparation. Chicken 
livers being small and in great demand 
are expensive, while the livers of the larger 
animals are much cheaper in price. There 
is, of course, no waste as all the meat 1s 
used. 

The preparations before cooking, scald- 
ing in boiling water or soaking in cold 
water are not necessary, although recom- 
mended by many cook books. The liver 
should be carefully wiped and in the 
heavier organs, the skin and veins should 
be.removed. To increase the tenderness 
and the appetizing quality, careful, slow 
cooking is required, and many delicious 
methods of preparation include grinding 
or chopping. ‘The small, tender livers, 
such as chicken or veal should be cooked 
quickly for a short time. Oven broiling, 
deep fat frying, or top stove browning in 
the frying pan are best. The coarser 
varieties may be braised, stewed, baked 
or cooked in the casserole. 
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In preparing the juice of the liver for 
invalid diet, run it through the food chop- 
per first, then press out the juice, using 
several thicknesses of cheesecloth for the 
purpose. About one-fourth cup of juice 
is obtained from one pound of liver. 
Scraped liver is also part of the invalid 
diet. Wipe the liver and remove skin. 
Dash uncooked into hot water for a few 
minutes only, then grind or scrape. Ex- 
cellent sandwiches may be made by sea- 
soning with salt, pepper and a bit of 
grated onion. Serve between slices of 
thinly buttered bread. Or the scraped 
liver may be added to seasoned clear 
tomato, chicken or beef broth, 34 of a 
cup to one cup of broth. Onion juice, 
chopped celery or parsley may be used as 
additional seasoning. 

Liver Soup With Vegetables 
1 pound liver, ground 1 cup potato, grated 
3 cups water 16 cup onion, grated 
14 teaspoon salt 1g cup celery, chop- 


14 cup carrots, grated ped 
14 cup turnips, 1 tablespoon parsley, 
grated chopped 


Heat water, add salt, then liver, cover 
well and bring to a boil, then reduce heat 
and simmer for one-half hour. Add vege- 
tables, except parsley, and cook again for 
fifteen minutes or until vegetables are 
tender. Add more water as needed. Add 
parsley and serve. This amount makes 
eight servings. 

Breaded Liver 
1 pound or 4 slices of 1 cup bread crumbs 
liver 2 tablespoons bacon 
2 eggs fat 
3 tablespoons lemon 1% teaspoon salt 

juice 14 teaspoon pepper 

Wipe and -parboil liver gently for five 
minutes, drain and remove. any loose 
membrane or skin. Add lemon juice and 
seasonings to slightly beaten eggs. Dip 
liver in egg, roll in crumbs and again in 
egg. Place in a shallow pan containing 
hot fat, set in oven of 375° F. for twenty- 
five minutes. Turn liver once during 
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This amount makes four serv- 


Liver in Gravy 

1 pound beef or pork 4 tablespoons drip- 

liver pings 
1 egg, beaten 1 slice onion, minced 
2 tablespoons flour Bay leaf 
14 teaspoon salt 14 teaspoon Worces- 
14 teaspoon pepper tershire sauce 
3 cups hot water 

Sprinkle slices of liver with salt, pepper 
and dredge with flour, dip in beaten egg 
diluted with two tablespoons of cold 
water, and again in flour. Brown in drip- 
pings, then add hot water and remainder 
of seasonings, cover and simmer one hour. 
Remove meat, thicken the liquid in the 
pan, season and pour over the liver. This 
amount makes five servings. 


Liver With Spaghetti 


1 cup of beef or pork 3 tablespoons finely 
liver, cubed chopped onion 

14 tablespoon butter 1 tablespoon parsley, 

$ cup tomato pulp minced 


1Z 
3 cups water 14 teaspoon pepper 
1 


1 cup uncooked 3 tablespoons cheese, 
spaghetti grated 


14 teaspoon salt 


Brown onion in fat, add cubed liver anc 
seasonings, cook slowly for ten minutes 
Add tomato pulp and continue cooking 
twenty minutes. Cook spaghetti um 
salted water. When done, drain and plac 
on a platter. Pour over it the liver mix 
ture, sprinkle with cheese and serve. Thi 
amount makes four to six servings. Maca 
roni may be used in place of the spaghett 
and a well-seasoned white sauce in plac 
of the tomato sauce. 

Liver En Casserole With Rice 
14 pound liver, chop- 1 tablespoon butter 
ped 34 teaspoon salt 
2 slices bacon 14 teaspoon pepper 
1 cup tomato or 1 tablespoon green 
brown sauce pepper, chopped 
34 eup uncooked rice 1 onion sliced 

Wash, pare and cube vegetables, be 
twenty minutes and place in a casseroy 
with the stock in which the vegetabl 
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Lure 
and 
_ Loveliness: 


Two all-compelling attributes of 
maid and matron. 

No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: an ever- 
seductive aid to beauty! The unobtrusive 
fragrance of No. 4711 is a constant de- 
light. And, just before the application of 
cosmetics, it is worth a king’s ransom— 
for it is at once gently astringent, re- 
freshing, stimulating. 


ai )Fau de Cologne 


in the bottle with the 





A Made in U.S. A. by 

y) Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
Who 25 W. 45th St. 
New York 







EARAKINE 


Relievesearache. Softensthe wax. 
A reliable, harmless product. All 
druggists, or by mail 50 cents. 


GC. S. Dent & Company, Detroit 








CAMERA 


CAMERA CRAFT 


For Picture Lovers 
20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 


Or send $3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT. 
703 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
Ar all drug, shoe and dept. stores—35c 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads fer”, 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 

























PARKERS 
HAIR 
BALSAM 


’ REMOVES DANDRUFF 
WC eee 


SJ Se 
Sf P= 


wf Stas been used with 
K- Success for more than +40_Years 


)) RESTORES COLOR AND 
1? BEAUTY TO GRAY 
) AND FADED HAIR 


60¢& 4199 at all drudgdists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
PATCHOGUE, NY. 
‘When 


ashing hair always use 
nS Sham 6 
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no longer wearing artificial color, espe- 
cially where type and personality are be- 
ing developed as an aid to beauty. Repeat 
the natural roses in your cheeks with a 
rosy lipstick, and let this be the one high 
spot of color in your face. Use powder in 
a shade of naturelle. This type is a nat- 
ural one and should accent that effect. A 
warm, sunny nature, frank fun and the 
joy of living are the expression of the rosy 
blonde. 
There is a hint of poetry in the coloring 
of the pale blonde, with ash blonde hair, 
a delicacy and fragile beauty that should 
be the keynote of her type. If she is young 
and has no tired lines she too should avoid 
rouge, but if she needs a hint of color it 
should be so carefully applied as to look 
like the faint blush under the clear skin. 
A light rachel powder, or one of the pale 
pinks may match her skin, and her lips 
should be a true vivid red. This type has 
great possibilities, often developed from a 
drab background of unrealized qualities. 


HE most common type of beauty 
in this country is the in-between 
coloring of light brown hair and brown, 
blue or grey eyes. If rouge is necessary it 
should be darker than that used by the 
true blondes, and the lipstick should be 
darker also. The powder may be rachel 
of a light or dark hue, to tone with the skin. 
Brunettes are divided into two types. 
The first is the woman with a white skin, 
black hair and blue or grey eyes. She 
should give all her attention to keeping 
her skin clear and developing its texture 
until it is like cream colored velvet with 
no hint of color, the gardenia variety that 
is as rare as it is beautiful. She may find 
that a white powder will suit her skin and 
with this she will use a vivid lipstick to 
form a startling contrast to her white skin. 
There is mystery and romance in this 
type, and straight hair is usually more in 
harmony than waves. 

The brunette of gypsy type, the olive 
skinned, dark-eyed girl, will probably 
need rouge to heighten her coloring unless 
she has a great deal of natural color. This 
coloring is apt to look sallow and needs a 
dark lipstick to offer contrast. Her rouge 
should be dark also. This type usually 
has wavy hair and finds it more suitable 
and becoming. If she has not been so 
blessed a permanent wave will help mat- 
ters and accent her type. 

Adding color to the skin is not the only 
possibility of rouge. The shape of the face 
may be altered to some extent by the ap- 
plication of color. A broad face should be 
rouged close to the nose, while a face that 
is too narrow for its length should have the 
color placed well out on the cheek bones 
and toward the ears. If the face is too 
round add a coquettish spot of color to the 
chin. A defect of line or contour can be 
easily improved by leading the eye to- 
ward the points of emphasis. 

A type cannot be determined or devel- 
oped in a moment, for within the general 
broad outlines there are many small mat- 
ters of personal expression which heighten 
the charm and mystery of the feminine 
personality. And right here lies the fun, 
and the success of the whole adventure. 
First, catch your type! 


—a 
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Your straw hat is 
new it it looks new! 


Refinish your old straw hat with 
Colorite! Takes but afew minutes 
and you have a smart ‘‘new’”’ hat, 
with a flexible, durable, water- 


proof finish. Sixteen popular 
colors. Handy brush and full di- 
rections with each bottle. Dries 
ready to wear in a half-hour. Be 
sure of results—ask for Colorite 
by name. 


STRAW HAT FINISH 
25‘ at Drug and Department Stores 


3Zo¢ in Canada 
Also try Coforite Fabric Dyes 
Made by CARPENTER-Morton ComPANy, Boston, Mass. 
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Banish Pimples 
By Using 


Cuticura 


<<! Soap to Cleanse 
\ | Ointment to Heal 


Try our new Shaving Stick. 
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How 


Pinex Eases a Cough F 


The moment you take a spoonful of | 
Pinex, you feel it take he!d of yourcough, 
soothing the membranes and bringing \, 
marked relief. 0 

And it makes a difference in your drug \ 





bills. Asmall bottle of Pinex, mixed at {¢ 
home with plain sugar syrup, makes a r\ 
whole pinta family supply—of pure. 
wholesome cough syrup, the best that i] 
money could buy, for adults or child- ad 
ren. Tastes good, too—vyoungsters } 
take it willingly. Used by millions of 

people for over 20 years. 

,; _ Insist on genuine Pinex, 6c, at all 
| druggists. Money promptly refunded 
iy if you are not glad you tried it. oe. 

vi he Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind, dts 






















Has No Gas Now! 


Once a woman of her age hz ad to be 
careful. Today, she eats an} 
wants! A Stuart tablet—end oreo atin 
distress vant ishes. 


Cl os a Stuart tablet after the heartiest 






meal, and you, too, can sn a at indiges- 
tion. Stops gas and belc hing Ends 
sour risings. No soda, or other aie, ning 
ingredient in this perfect alkaline; just 


and other 
A sweet stomach for 


magnesia, calcium carbonate, 
soothing things. 
twenty-five cents! 


FREE 


Enough for the one-week test, in the hand 
box, mailed complimentary if you write tl 
Company, Department 13 
any druggist can sup 
at 25c for the pocket s 
and $1.20 for the family 


STU 


DYSPEPSIA 


TAB 
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“La Casa. Conte Facare 


(Continued from page 51) 


The gate opens into a small paved patio 
containing the fountain and leading to the 
main entrance. Throughout the interior 
the wood is stained gray and the walls are 
trowel-plastered the color of old ivory. 
Floors are grooved and stained so cleverly 
that they appear to have been in use for 
generations. A distinctive feature is the 
heavy gray wooden wine-cellar doors with 
their old-fashioned latches. 

There are seven rooms. Perhaps it is in 
the library upstairs that one feels most the 
illusion of drifting back into the years 
when a Spanish madre was mistress of the 


CHS 


cA ‘Rose Uine 


WENTY years ago a tiny slip was 

tucked into the ground in a garden in 
South San Francisco, California. You 
know how it is with slips. Some say, 
“Nothing doing,” and refuse to take root. 
Others say, “Just watch me grow!” 

So said a certain baby Banksia in the 
garden of Mrs. W. J. Martin, and became 
the lovely Lady in the picture below. 
Sixty feet she soared, and now with noth- 
ing more to cling to, the fir being quite 





casa and this was her sanctuary. Here 
great beams cross the ceiling. Draperies 
of silk brocade in rich coloring, a balcony 
—it is a veritable dream of a room! 
During the year the owners of this hos- 
pitable home entertain their friends at 
week-ends. Mrs. Chambers has long been 
a resident of California and her familiarity 
with its history and with the vicinity of 
Monterey enabled her to achieve that 
which gives great pleasure to guests dis- 
criminating between the real and the 
merely imitative in Spanish effects. 
Epytue E. Pierce. 


CHS 


(‘limbs a Tree 


satished with its height, she surveys the 
world serenely, for has she not done all 
that a Lady B. can do to make the world a 
beautiful place to live in? You should see 
her when “the year’s at the spring,” a 


million fairy buds adorning her leafy gown 
and every bud ready to burst with song 
(you can hear them if you listen very 
closely) into snow-white clouds of per- 
fumed petals. 
garden. 


Twenty years in a quiet 


Lr 


Almost one envies her! 
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The City Which | 


Owns a Glacier 


(Continued from page 31) 


City officials are wearing broad smiles 
these days. They are proud of the fact 
that theirs is the only city in the whole 
United States which actually owns an 
earthly source where the purest water is 
“made.” 

“The council and other officials went 


unanimously on record in favor of the 
See ayor J. O. Billig said with a 
happy smile, “and we are mighty proud 


that our city now owns one of the largest 
glaciers in Colorado and one of the best 
water systems in the world.” 


a UNDREDS of visitors hike to 
the Arapahoe glacier every year, 
and under the new municipal ownership 
the former practice of welcoming visitors 
to the region will be continued,” declared 
City Manager Frank L. Moorhead when 
questioned concerning the administrative 
policy for the future. 

“The only provision which will be made 
is that hikers go in organized groups and 
that all proper precautions be taken to 

revent any possible contamination of 
Boulder’s water supply. It is possible, 
since many hikers visit the glacier from 
the south side, that we will find it neces- 
sary to station an additional patrolman 
near the Saddle (the name given to the 
depression in the ridge leading up to the 
South Arapahoe Peak), to see that visi- 
tors are properly informed and due pre- 
cautions taken.” 

At the present time a full-time city care- 
taker is stationed at Silver Lake, at the 
eastern entrance to the drainage basin, 
and he will be responsible in the future, as 
heretofore, for visitors approaching the 
glacier region from the eastern direction. 

Arapahoe glacier lies in a great cirque 
between the North and the South Ara- 
pahoe peaks. In area it measures about 
500 acres and has a maximum depth of 
about 100 feet. Crevasses, which open in 
the upper portion of the glacier during 
late August and early September, have 
been measured to a depth of sixty feet. 
The glacier was discovered in 1902 and 
has for twenty years been the subject of 
scientific study and observation by east- 
ern professors and scientists who have 
visited Colorado in the summer months. 





The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 





may serve the “sovereign peepul’’ better. 
At the very beginning of his career 
our budding statesman decided to rise 
above narrow, local, time-serving issues, 
and ascend to the great national funda- 
mentals of our political life. He stands 
squarely in the national arena for a 
better harbor for Portland and more Ship- 
ping Board vessels assigned to the service 
of that great port. Other national sub- 
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In this attractive window, 
the rose velvet pelmet was 
edged with gold galloon and 
fringe, while the straight 
side curtains were of flow- 
ered silk. The glass curtains 
of net were mounted on 
Judd Bluebird Sash Rods 
No. 9160. 


FIXTURES... 


reasonable 
in price 


This Decorated Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod No. 
9211-73 in polychrome finish was used 
in the smart window above. 
In the circle is a section of 
the rod, shown actual 
size. Note the three 
stiffening ribs that 
give firmness to 
Judd Bluebird 
Curtain Rods and 
prevent their sag- 
ging. The brackets 
and rings are included 


O have window drap- 

ings that are truly smart 
these days, one must use deco- 
rative metal fixtures. And to be 
smartest of all they should be Judd 
Fixtures. 

In Judd Fixtures all purses may be suited. 
There is the expensive “Hi-lite” line, rightly 
high in price, because of its elaboration and the 
exquisite workmanship that goes into it. There 
is a wide choice in the medium price range— 
and there are the smart but inexpensive 
Decorated Bluebird Curtain Rods. These are 
the ones in the illustration. They give an air of 
real elegance to the simplest window, yet their 
price puts them within the reach of all. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, order these 
new Decorated Rods direct from us. Price, $3 
each (brackets and rings included). We pay 
postage. If black and gold finish is desired 
order Rod No. 9211-69. If polychrome finish is 
desired order Rod No. 9211-73. H. L. Judd 
Company, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York. 


JUDD Drapery 


Fixtures 


with each set. 


If you would like our 
two interesting free 
booklets “Twenty-eight 
Suggestions for Beauti- 
ful Windows” 
“Wrought Iron—and 
the Window Beautiful” 
we will gladly send them 
to you upon request. 


and 
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Sani-Flush ends 


disagreeable task 


eA 
+ eee es 
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WHAT was once the 
most disagreeable 
household task—clean- 
ing the toilet—is now 
the easiest. Just sprin- 
kle a little Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow- 
ing the directions on 
the can, and flush. Stains, marks 
and incrustations will disappear. 
The hidden, unhealthful trap will 
be cleaned. Foul odors will van- 
ish. Sani-Flush leaves the toilet 
bow! white and sparkling. As clean 
as if you scrubbed and scalded it. 

Sani-Flush is perfectly harm- 
less to plumbing. Keep a can 
handy all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 


Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


g US Pac on 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 


Canton, Ohio 
Also manufacturers of Melo 








Send one dollar for ‘‘Get Acquainted”’ 
subscription to SUNSET 


5 issues a $1.25 value 








| The Comforts of Modern 

| Plumbing for Homes Beyond 
| the Sewer Lines 

Enjoy the comforts, convenience and 
| 


health protection of a modern toilet and 
bath in your suburban or country home 
or camp. 


SamEquip SEPTIC TANKS 


provide safe sewage disposal at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. Follow U.S. Public Health 
Service designs. Absolutely dependable— 


no failures. Easily installed. 


Ask for free plan sheets and folder 
“ How to be Safe without 
Sewers.”’ 





Chemical Toilet Corp. 
< 733 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Makers also of Self-Drain 
Waterless Toilets 
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jects that command his impartial interest 
are a new U. S. Veterans’ Hospital in 
Portland, Federal aid for a Portland air- 
port, and no more toll bridges across the 
Columbia. It should be pointed out that 
the Columbia bridges are only an incident 
of a proposed general measure. 

Korell argues that our institutions will 
be insidiously undermined if we are to 
continue on the present downward road 
whereby Congress encourages the states 
to build alluring highways right up to a 
river bank and then authorizes a toll- 
bridge company to collect transit fares 
from the good people who simply can’t 
keep from. following the superb roads to 
the bridge-end. This is taxation without 
representation, or something like that, 
and is notoriously false to the Boston Tea 
Party of revered memory. Besides, who 
knows how disastrously it may affect the 
automobile business, not to mention the 
universal accessory trades? What en- 
couragement is there for Henry Ford to 
doll up his products if toll-bridges are to 
restrict their freedom of operation? It’s a 
criminal waste of publicity, it is. 

How does Congress get into this toll- 
bridge business, anyway? asks our states- 
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man. The confronting states, he argues, 
just naturally own a river to the middle 
Ime, and a state owns all of a river within 
its boundaries. True, Congress has cer- 
tain powers with regard to navigation, but 
what has navigation got to do with tolls 
and automobiles? A toll-bridge is no 
different from a free bridge as regards its 
effects on navigation. 

Being a true patriot, our Captain 
Courageous belongs to the extreme right 
of the Republican Party. If there was 
any righter section of it he would belong 
to that. Even in his youthful days at 
Yale, when so many later conservatives 
were at least pinkly rebellious, Korell was 
a standpatter, though temporarily 
tempted by the Roosevelt insurgency. 
When Roosevelt was defeated at the Chi- 
cago convention in 1912 our hero declined 
to follow the great actor of the national 
stage to Armageddon and went down in 
the Ides of November with Taft and all 
the glorious regulars of the G. O. P., who 
could die but could not surrender. Loy- 
alty, it is a pleasure to note, got its even- 
tual reward: Taft is chief justice of the 
United States and Korell is M. C. from 
Portland. 


Straneglin’ Cats 


(Continued from page 35) 


ference dog fights, in which his part is 
obviously one of extreme peril, or of 
numerous and huge dog-salmon, or what- 
ever it is that malamutes dream of. 

I do not immediately fall asleep. As the 
northern lights blaze, memories come 
surging back of other trapper’s head- 
quarters, cabins far beyond the great 
range that towers massively white 
through the frost-coated spruce; up be- 
yond the Arctic Circle, beyond all but 
the dim, unblazed trails that lure the 


itinerant. prospector to valleys of 
promise far beneath the radiant canopy of 
Borealis. 

Queer fellows, these trappers, with their 
faithful dogs. But good men, as measured 
by standards of the North, ever ready to 
receive the “musher” with what of com- 
fort they have to offer—and no questions 
asked. A man’s job, this running the 
trap-line—a hard life, surely, and one of 
perils—this business of stranglin’ “cats.” 
And then I, too, sleep. 


Maleche 


(Continued from page 38) 


where a raking paw had scored and for a 
moment eyed his enemy. Ordinarily, 
Yellow Eyes, spitting angrily, would have 
sprung away from further chance of hurt 
but now he was backed against a huge log. 
It was much too dangerous for him to re- 
move his eyes from the broad, lowered 
head that faced him. He would have to 
remain on the defensive, boxing with 
lightning slashes until there came an op- 
portunity of escape. But the killer reck- 
oned without the furious anger that ob- 
sessed Maleche. This was the bear’s first 
hght and red wrath over-rode all caution. 
He charged, careless of consequences, and 
gathered the spitting, writhing form 
within his huge arms. 

Yellow Eyes’ squall carried a crescendo 
of shrill sound far above the yells of the 
old woman but it was the killer’s last 


cry. Maleche slapped and_ crunched 
savagely at the crumpled dun mass until 
he heard the excited cries of approaching 
Indians. 

The clan had heard old Ton-se-tishna’s 
call for help. His anger had driven the 
thought of food from the bear’s head. He 
scrambled into the thicket, snorting 
wrathfully as the Yannas_ gathered 
around their priestess. 

As Maleche ran, he slipped in snow that 
was becoming soft and sloppy. A warm 
wind began to stir the trees around him 
and great blotches of snow crashed down 
from the weighted branches. The chinook 
was sweeping in from the coast. Soon the 
streams would roar with muddy water. 
Though Maleche did not know it, famine 
time was over for all who lived along the 
Owocknee. 
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Orchids Every 
Day 


(Continued from page 68) 


“Tell your mother [’ll come for the 
last fitting on Tuesday, two o'clock. 
That’s a long way off, isn’t it?” 

James stared ahead, his stubborn- 
anyway jaw growing more and more pro- 
nounced until it seemed to eat up his 
entire face. Indeed, to Eudora’s facile 
fancy, to fill the car, the street, the sky 
itself! 

She essayed a wistful little sigh. Alas, 
it faded into the air like a puff of fragrant 
smoke. She moved closer, confidentially, 
to James. 

“That secret, you know” she said, 
so softly. “It’s like a bridge. I can walk 
over to you on it and stand right beside 
you—Jimmie!”” 

James stared at her, fascinated, jaw 
relaxing. 

“Say, haven’t you any—any—’ 

“No,” guessed Eudora, cheerfully. 
“Not a bit.” 

The car had stopped in Cherry Street. 
Gordon was opening the door. 

“Well, Tuesday then,” said Eudora. 
Her eyes were lovely—spear-bright, silk- 
soft, sun-and-star dazzling. 

“Thanks a lot for the afternoon,” 
said James. He gave her a long look, a 
bonbon voyage look that one gives to 
something indescribably lovely, miracu- 
lously dear, that one may never, never 
see again. A camera look, impressing 
forever each darling detail. 

The look bothered Eudora. She sank 
back in the relaxed attitude of Napoleon, 
head on chest, and deliberated anew. 


UESDAY, at two, found Eudora 
praising Mrs. Jellinek. 

“It’s awfully well-made. You really 
should charge more than twelve dollars, 
I suppose, Mrs. Jellinek.” 

“Then the rich people wouldn’t come 
to me,” replied Mrs. Jellinek, sans sar- 
casm. “And others mostly buy their 
dresses ready-made. There! I'll wrap 
this dress in tissue paper—excuse me, 
there’s the telephone.” 

Eudora, lovely serpent, slithered into 
a scrap of dark silk with stupendous, 
snowy sleeves, wriggled it into place, 
stuck a cigarette into a corner of her 
sunny mouth, sped across the hall. 

She tapped at a closed door. 

“Mr. Jellinek!”’ she chimed, softly. 

Black silence. 

Her knuckles grew braver. 

“Mr. Jellinek!—James!—Jimmie!” 

The voice like wind-bells might have 
been tinkling forlornly in some lonely 
gray grotto. 

She softly slid the door back. 

James, dressed, slept in a big chair 
before a faintly-burning fire. He was 
four times as good-looking as usual. 
Perhaps it was that shadowed look around 
the closed lids, the set lips—. 

“Jimmie!” cried Eudora, softly. ‘‘Jim!” 

But James slumbered as if he had 
been recently chloroformed. 

Eudora puffed a wreath of meditative 
smoke. She crossed to James and put a 
hand upon his arm. 


, 
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When a King forgot 


VERYONE knows the story of 
King Alfred the Great—how, lost 


in reverie, he let the cakes burn as they 


baked on the hot stones. 


Crude implements for baking—those 


The huge bake oven 
is only one of many 
applications of electric 
heat. General Electric 
engineers have helped 
hundreds of manufac- 
turers to benefit by its 
economies. There is 
probably some job in 
your plant that electric 
heat can do better and 
at less cost. Ask Gen- 
eral Electric specialists 
to help you. 


hot stones! And even when ovens came 
into use, success still depended on close 
watching of temperature and time. 


But now, electric heat has made baking 
an exact science, and modern bakeries 
are installing electrically heated ovens. 


In every industrial plant there is at 
least one process which electric heat will 
improve and make more economical. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











The man who knows Oil uses 


NIOT Ee Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact~ 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send to us 4 
direct 35c¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a ceatury 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 








Grow Taller 


Science has found the way to add 
inches to your height. No need to 
envy and look up to the big fellows. 
No need to have the disadvantages 
of the little man. This course 
makes it possible for you to be ona 
level with your fe!low men. Course 
is easy, inexpensive and results 
sure. Mail coupon for free infor- 
mation today! 

L. GLOVER Dept. A-105, 

70 Bulkley Ave. Sausalito, Calif. 
Without any obligation to me, 
send me full information on how to 
grow taller. 
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Luxury, Comfort, Riches— 


—come more often through wise investments 
than through hasty speculation. You cannot 
know too much about stocks and bonds, and 
Coast Investor gives you the information you 
want—timely, reliable, unprejudiced. Have you 
any question about securities you now hold? 
Write to our Analytical Department. Your 
queries will be answered free of charge. 


TF, oF 


COAST INVESTOR 


The West’s Leading Investment Authority 


Coast Investor, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send Coast Investor Cc 
for One Year to 
| 
| 
| 





a Copy 


On all 


news stands 
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It’s the money you spend 
wisely that counts 


Someone has said that a rich man has more fun keeping a 
budget than a man of moderate means. Because the money 
he saves is tangible, he can see it and invest it, and put it to 
work. However, a budget is an invaluable help to anyone. 

A budget helps you keep the right proportions between 
expenses, prevents you from spending more than is best for 
food and rent, or crimping more than you should on en- 
tertainment and luxury. But a budget is not a reason for get- 
ting cheap things, things in which you forfeit quality by 
attempting to save on price. A budget says to you: “Here 
is the amount of money you should spend for this. Spend 
all of it, but don’t spend more.” And it is up to you to get 
the best that can be got for that amount. 

The person who spends his money wisely, who likes to 
get the utmost for it, always finds out from advertisements 
how he can spend it to the best advantage. 

It is surprising how much more wisely you can buy if you 
make it a habit to read advertising. A little more value 
here . . . a little better workmanship there... in this thing 
slightly more durability ... that product perhaps a bit finer. 
And every cent of money you spend for advertised merchan- 
dise will bring you greater comfort, a higher quality of goods, 
and a standard of excellence that is nationally recognized. 


y 7 7 


It certainly pays to read the 
advertisements 
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“Big boy!” she said in the hollow of | 
his ear. “James Jellinek, what's the 
matter with your ear drums?” 

James slept like an angel-dreaming 
infant. 

Eudora put both hands upon his 
shoulders now and shook him with gentle 
insistence. 

“*Jimmie!— dear! — darling! — every- 
thing!” ; 

Jimmie dear fell comfortably back as 
she released him, faithful to his dream. 

Eudora looked like Napoleon before 
he defeated the Mamelukes in Egypt. 
Her eyes, like dark, sharp little blades, 
cut about the room, fell upon the open 
grate, the flickering fire. In forty seconds, 
the thing was done. Kindling was pyra- 
mided high upon the fainting fire, and 
above the kindling great lumps of coal 
perched precariously. Eudora touched 
the tip of her cigarette to some scraps 
of paper, ran out of the room like a mouse, 
softly, whisked down the stairs, slipped 
out the door. 

In five minutes she was back again, 
voice sweeping up the stairway, a silver 
geyser of alarm. 

“Mrs. Jellinek! And, Mr. Jellinek, 
too! I’m afraid your house will catch 
fire. Yes, there are great red sparks com- 
ing out the chimney, perfectly enormous 
affairs.” 

Mrs. Jellinek rushed into the hall, 
waving her hands. 

“Oh, my, dear me! It’s that bad 
chimney, aint been cleaned yet. I'll have 
to phone the fire department.” 


‘OT T’S coming!” cried Eudora. “When 

I saw the chimney breaking out. 

with measles that way, I ran to the corner 
and turned in the alarm.” 

“Well, by Jingo! wasn’t that clever ot 
you?” muttered a deep-blue baritone, and 
there was James in his doorway, good as 
new and hard as concrete. 

“Oh, not at all! denied Eudora, 
modestly. ‘‘?ve always wanted to bust 
one of those little red boxes.” 

Hell had broken loose and the Furies 
were out, announcing their appearance 
in Cherry Street with a thousand clamor- 
ing, hungry bells. Now was added the 
mournful, protesting shriek of the siren. 
Mrs. Jellinek hastened to the door. 

“There is coal dust on your fingers,” 
observed James, staring hard at the little 
white fluttering things. ‘There is an old 
glove on the mantel that we use for put- 
ting coal in the grate.” 

“Didn’t notice it,’? conceded Eudora, 
cheerfully, drawing a few square inches of 
jade silk from somewhere, wetting them at 
the small faucet of her mouth, rubbing 
away the smudges. “Was in a hurry.” 

“Tsitnecessary,’’ asked James severely, 
“to set the flat on fire to wake up a fellow?” 

“Apparently,” retorted Eudora, im- 
pudent-eyed. “Only it’s not on fire. 
Just a little fuss, that’s all.” 

A fireman, red hair and red lips under 
his smart helmet, sprang up the stairs. 

“Way to the roof?” he inquired of 
James, staring hard at Eudora. 

James told him. Eudora opened a 
little red gate and let out a whole garden 
of smiles upon him. 

A second fireman sprang from under 
their very feet. 

‘Roof?’ he mumbled at James, gaz- 
ing, picture-dazzled at Eudora. 
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James directed him. Eudora looked 
admiringly upon him. 

A third fellow, Spanish-dark, took the 
stairs in two leaps. 

“Roof?” he asked, absently of James, 
showing his handsome white teeth to 
Eudora. 

“Place is lousy with ’em,” grumbled 
James, retreating to his room. 

“How well your foot works!” com- 
mented Eudora, following. “It makes me 


wonder if that invalid attitude. was 
honest!” 

James turned the precise color of a 
pimpernel. 


“Returning to work tomorrow, Miss 
Devereux—yeah—selling hairpins to bald 
men.” 

Eudora poked her pretty nose in the 
hall. 

“They are carrying one of those infant 
fire extinguishers up to the roof. Just 
the chimney ison fire. [told you. Listen, 


big boy! Today is my birthday. I’m 
twenty-two. What are you going to 
give me?” 


AMES looked a little foolish, thrust 
his big paws into his pockets, teet- 
ered on his shiny brown oxfords. 

“What can a fellow like me give a girl 
like you? Not that I don’t want to! 
Gosh! I hate to seem cruel, but I would 
certainly like to bend down your pretty 
head with ropes.and ropes of pearls, and 
make your fingers ache with emeralds, 
and splay diamonds all over your little 
dresses.” 

“T want only three words,” said 
Eudora, softly. “Three words, please!” 

James looked into her eyes and saw the 
three words there in brown print with 
exclamation points. 

“Go on,” urged Eudora, softly. “Say 
“em, James.” And jerked at a coat button 
as if that button were holding them back. 

“IT won't!” said James, suddenly, 
hotly. “You make me mad the way you 
—looka here, think I’d marry a girl like 
you who looks like she lived on caviar 
and pate de fois gras and alligator pears 
and French mushrooms? Girl I marry 
is lucky to get a I-bone steak; and has to 
know how to fry it!”’ 

“T will fry a T-bone steak,” promised 
Eudora, eagerly. “I will, James.” 

“Girl I marry can’t have orchids 
every day. She will have to grow her 
own Shasta daisies and sweet-williams.” 

“T will. And purple hollyhocks.” 

“Girl I marry will live in a bungalow 
and have a baby.” 

“Two babies,” 
generously. “Twins.” 

“The girl I marry,” cried James, 
desperately, ‘‘will not have hands all 
choked and smothered and cuddled and 
coddled in lace frills. Why, your hardest 
work is picking up a handkerchief. Girl 
I marry will have to peel onions.” 

“T will peel onions, Jimmie.” 

“Look at ’em! cried James, holding 
up the lovely fingers, shaking them a 
little, despairingly, dropping them. “Oh, 
my dear! I'll say ’em. I love you. My 
heart jumps out of my chest and runs to 
meet you when | hear your voice singing 
up the stairway. You know it! But it’s 
no use. You’re an orchid girl. You'll 
never be content with picking daisies off 
the front lawn.” 

He flung out empty palms as if he 


promised Eudora, 
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Doctors 


call it ““‘cachexia”’ 


that ill health and malnutrion commonly 
called ‘‘run-down condition”’ 


When cachexia, as frequently happens, 
is due entirely to the absence of a cer- 
tain vital dietary factor, yeastis the food 
to eat. In all such cases, yeast qickens 
the appetite, improves the digestion and 
enables you to get strength, energy and 
endurance from the food you eat. Like 
the spark for the gasoline in your motor. 


Yeast is far-famed as a tonic, regulator 
and general conditioner. And now, in 
Yeast Foam Tablets, you can get yeast 
in a form you'll like. Easy to swallow, 
pleasant to chew like candy. Try them 
just once, and you'll see. 


In handy packets for 5c at all counters. 
Or 50c for the large 10-day bottle at 
drug stores. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


+ 
Eat Yeast Foam Tablets 
for cachexia (run-down 
condition). Loss of ap- 
petite. Indigestion. Con- 
stipation. Boils—Pimples. 
















At 
drug stores 
everywhere 


| 
Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course’’ and a free copy oi 
my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. | 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 


Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 9U1 bush St., san £ rancisco, Calil. 





ALASKAN FURS 


Eskimo made Mastodon and Walrus Ivory Goods 


Indian made Willow Root and Grass 
Baskets, Mats, Trays 


From the LAIR of Quality 
Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Monthly sailings via Straits of Magel- 
lan to fascinating Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. 12000 ton vessels. Sum- 
mertime now in this colorful land. Re- 
duced round trip fares returning via 
Panama Canal. Write or call for booklet. 


cCORMICK 


STEAMSHIP CO. 
661 Market St., San Francisco 
216 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
. 105—3rd St.,Portland 1321—4th Ave., Seattle 





SLEEP comfortably outdoors under any | 
condition. New 32 page handbook ‘‘How 
Sleep Comfortably Out of Doors’’, by 
ave, camping authority, explains, 
illustrates construction every known out- 
door bed - bough, auto, camp beds. A 
score of ideas that will double the plea- 
sure of your next trip. Send 10 cents for 
it today! 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 
502 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 











They Come 2,000 Miles 
to See «+. 


ke year thousands of travelers visit 
Mt. Lowe. From here they view all 
of Southern Californiain one vast pano- 
rama. Four counties and fifty-six cities 
are wisible from this mountain wonder- 
land. Distant peaks and the blue ocean 
complete this natural picture. 


Low Cost— 
Tavern and Cottages 

The one day round trip fare to Mt. 
Lowe is $2.50 from Los Angeles. Special 
two day trip, including meals and lodging 
atfamous Mt. Lowe Tavern and Cot- 
tages is $7.50. Special weekly and 
monthly rates upon request. 


FREE BOOKLET 

Write O. A. Smith, 
Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Pacific Electric 
Railway, Los Angeles, 
for free descriptive 


booklet. 





Pacific Electric 


Take the 







Enjoy seeing your choice snapshot in colors. A 
10 x 12 oil painting on old master or linen surface 
by an artist of reputation. Send film. 

Art Studio. S-2. 990 N. Madison. Pasadena, Calif. 








‘oor Wall Decorations 
asily displayed when you use 


Meck Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Harmonize with any color 
To hang up all heavy things, us¢ 

Moore Push-less Hangers 
10c. Pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Rock-a-Bye 
Combination 
Stand and ae 


White ename! stand; swing 
: white Ww ashable ane 
Can be placed anywhere 
in house, on porch or on 
lawn. Safe. At dealers or 
by express. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
of nursery specialties. 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
27 03 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Swing No.54 
Complete bop k4 
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dropped into his old fireside chair, head 
in his hands. 


Eudora sank in a swirl of perfumed | 


silk beside him. 

“lve been trying and trying 
trying to tell you!” 
thing i into his ear. 

James took down the fence of his 
fingers, probed the dark eyes. 

“Honest Injun?” 

““Moreover—.” 

“Gosh!” muttered James, 
founded, staring. 

“And you can help me by—.” 

With a whoop of joy, James caught 
her up, looked into her face as if it were a 
brand-new face, as if she had just re- 
moved a pink-satin domino, and a girl 


and 


more marvelous than he had dreamed of | 


lay beneath. 

Kissing Eudora was crushing rose- 
leaves, fragrant, petal-sweet—. 

“Fire’s out!’ cried a voice beneath a 
helmet at the door. ‘‘Nothing a’tall, 
just the chimney—oh, excuse me!” 

Next mornmg Mrs. Jellinek fitted a 
frock of gold lace on the tank-like form 
of Mrs. Parker-Vrooman. 

“‘__ves, it looks like Paris, all right— 
no, it aint a bit too short—oh, say, “Mrs. 
Parker-Vrooman, I made a dress for a 
friend of yours, Miss Eudora Devereux.” 

Mrs. Parker-Vrooman’s fat red face 
wobbled in astonishment. 

“A friend of mine! Eudora! Why, 
Eudora used to be my maid, my personal 
maid, only I made her housekeeper when 
I went to France, left her and her brother 
—he’s my chauffeur—in charge of my 
house. Ouch! you stuck me, Mrs. 


Jellinek!” 


XCUSE me! Well, she certainly 
gave me to understand—” 

“Oh, she was having a little fun with 
you, Mrs. Jellinek. Eudora is a little 
devil, the cleverest thing I ever saw. 
should see her mimic my friends, it’s 
too funny for words. That girl can look 
and act more like a sub-deb than any- 


thing you ever saw in the comic strips— | 


try the bow on the left hip, Mrs. Jellinek.” 
““Hum—well, she’s awful pretty, but 


thin.” 

“That’s vogue! Yes, Eudora is a 
sweet thing. I love her like my own sister. 
Heavens! how I shall miss that girl—yes, 
she has saved her money and is starting a 
beauty shop of her own, she makes her 
own preparations, and they are excellent 
—yes, I have some on my own dressing- 
table, simply splendid, especially the hand 
lotions—oh, and she’s getting married to 
a James somebody or other, who is going 
to handle her stuff for her—oh, really, 
Mrs. Jellinek! you stuck me again !_yes, 
she is getting married today.’ 

When Mrs. Parker-Vrooman 


had 


| waddled down the steps, Mrs. Jellinek 


tore across the hall. 
James’ bed was empty. 
was empty. James’. 


James’ chair 
suitcase Was gone, 


and so were James’ military brushes. 
““She’s kidnapped him!” gasped Mrs. 
Jellinek, sinking on the bed. Very 


| gradually a slow smile took possession 


of her face. ‘She pretended she was a 
swell, so she could get her dress made 
cheap by me. Humph! well, thank the 
Lord! James didn’t marry what they call 
a moron, anyway!” 


You | 


She w hispered some- 


dumb- | 
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tossed up his last hope to heaven, then 


HOTEE 


FORT SHELBY 


Lafayette and First 


DETROIT 


Ws your choice be 
one of the many very com- 
fortable rooms at $2.50, $3 or $4 


or one of the richly furnished 
suites in the 22-story recent ad- 


dition, whose sunny bay windows 
give an entrancing view of city, 


river and Canadian shore, you 
will enjoy a special sense of value 
in Hotel Fort Shelby. 


All rooms have Servidors. 
Convenient to all downtown; 
principal shops almost at the door. 
Garage is in connection; cars de- 
livered without service charge. 

Excellent facilities for 
conventions. 


Brochure on request. 


STAMMER 


Write for FREE BOOK 
California Institute for Stammerers 
1084 W. Adams St. Los Angeles,Calif. 










$3 commission -MEN’S SUITS 






Anyone can earn 
$2,000 EXTRA MONEY 
yearly in view of the low 
price! Up-to-date styles, 
workmanship! Variety of 
beautiful patterns! 

THE 888 COMPANY 
Dept. C-18, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


i334 
SALES KIT 


= ARMY-NAVY 
mE AUCTION BARGAINS 


Hi-power rifie $10.45 Army socks pr. .30 
7shot carbine 4.50 Machete bolo 1.50 
Haversack .60 Mauser book _.45 
Rope lariat 1.00 New bugle 
Illustrated 1927 catalog, 380 pages, for 50 
cents. Shows saddles, uniforms, 
medals, and Army & ‘Navy goods. 1928 
‘circular for 2c stamp. Bstablished 1866. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, S01 B’way, N. Y. City 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franelseo, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bidg. Philade!phia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Hldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 








Send One Dollar for a 
“Get Acquainted” sub- 


scription to SUNSET 


IVT 


5 issues -- $1.25 value 
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her the privilege which is due the artist— 
that of freedom. 

From one point of view, then, it is as 
well, since her book is so frank, so open, 
that its publication comes after her tragic 
death. And yet it is a pity that Isadora 
Dunean could not, in life, have met with 
the comprehension, the sympathy of which, 
now, this dramatic apologia assures her. 


The Search for Love 
UCH as Miss Duncan pursued 


her ideal in the face of public 
misapprehension and, indeed, public ridi- 
cule, George Sand braved the scorn of her 
world as a pioneer of feminine freedom in 
another sphere and in another day. Marie 
ny owe, in “George Sand: The 
earch For Love” (John Day, $5.00), tells 
the story of that remarkable woman. 

This volume, as the publishers point 
out, is not “fictionized biography.”’ It is 
history, told with as near an approach to 
story form as authentic records permit. 
The author has had access to newly un- 
covered sources and her biography makes 
important factual additions to the infor- 
mation contained in previous biographies 
of George Sand. 

After all, though, the primary appeal in 
this book is not its scholarly qualities, 
actual though those may be. George 
Sand is interesting because of her genius 
no less than because of her eccentricities, 
for her individual attributes as much as 
for her influence in the lives of Alfred De 
Musset, Chopin and other famous men of 
the age. Mrs. Howe presents her subject 
sympathetically and with an unusual in- 
sight into the desires that swayed her, the 
motives which governed her writing and 
her life. And her account of the novelist 
whose life was one long and consistent 
contradiction is well worth the reading. 


A Singer’s Story 


HETHER or not you have 

heard Feodor Chaliapine, you 
will find his “Pages From My Life” 
(Harper, $5.00), an exceptionally enter- 
taining autobiography, at least that por- 
tion of it in which he recounts the vicissi- 
tudes of his childhood and his early 
struggles to attain to the dignity of a 
career. Russia, lately more than ever, is 
uppermost in the mind of the world and 
Chaliapine, while painting for his readers 
the picture of his youth, has uncon- 
sciously worked out a vivid panorama of 
the Russian lower middle class—the soil 
in which the seeds of Sovietism first took 
root. His father was an underpaid clerk 
who took more and more regularly to 
drink. His mother, to replace the money 
squandered in liquor, went out by the day, 
scrubbing floors, washing clothes, doing 
whatever odd jobs came her way and 
little Fedya was more or less left to him- 
self during the daytime. Evidently he 
was of an observing turn of mind, for his 
impressions of the life he saw about him 
are clear cut and lavish as to detail. 

Of the latter portion of the volume 
there is nothing in particular to be said. 
Chaliapine’s anecdotes of his successes are 
pretty well cut off the same piece of cloth 


with the reminiscences of the general run 
of famous men and women. What he has 
to say is original, no doubt, but it is not 
exciting. The first half of the book, or 
about that, is the reason for reading it. 

The translation, it should be noted, is 
by H. M. Buck and the revising and edit- 
ing is capably handled by Katharine 
Wright. 


More Biography in Brief 


EVERAL other new biographies 
claim attention this month. 

“Charles Darwin: the Man and His 
Warfare,” by Henshaw Ward (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $5.00), is the fourth story of the 
life of Darwin to be published in the last 
six months. Mr. Ward will be remem- 
bered as the author of “Evolution for 
John Doe” and in this life of the great 
scientist he has turned to notable account 
his faculty for presenting significant mat- 
ter simply. This biography is more than 
the story of Darwin the man; it is even 
more than a lay explanation of his work. 
Mr. Ward has considered Charles Darwin 
in his relation to his period and the era 
which follows it, in his profound relation 
to the whole complex scheme of human 
thought and human endeavor. 

Of the various Darwin biographies, this 
is easily the most human and at the same 
time one of the most adequate from the 
scholar’s point of view and it is pleasant to 
be able to recommend it not only to the 
casual reader for purposes of entertain- 
ment pure and simple, but also to the 
student of Darwin who will find the book 
ideal collateral reading. 

In “Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary” (Putnam, $5.00), 
Eugene Bagger presents a full-length por- 
trait of the last monarch of the Holy 
Roman Empire. For sixty-eight years, a 
period bridging the administration of 
seventeen Presidents of the United States, 
Francis Joseph ruled fifty-five million 
people. His refusal to admit the changing 
requirements of a changing world was the 
most potent factor in bringing about the 
downfall of the Hapsburg and the final 
dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian state. 
Mr. Bagger’s account of the man is both 
an analysis of human values—a picture of 
the last of the Caesars—and a study in 
government. 

In a year in which, next to Napoleon, 
George Washington has been the chief 
interest of biographers, it 1s altogether fit- 
ting that the original Washington biogra- 
phy should be brought out in a new 
edition. The title in full, as you may re- 
member, is ‘““A History of the Life and 
Death, Virtues and Exploits of General 
George Washington,” by Parson Weems 
(Macy-Masius, $2.50). The text of this 
volume is taken from one of the later 
editions of the work, which first appeared 
in 1800. Parson Weems’ flamboyant 
style will amuse the sophisticated and the 
book affords the general reader an excel- 
lent example of the manner in which a 
legend, intentionally or unintentionally, is 
built up about a public character. 

Apropos, a new light is thrown upon 
Washington’s youth by John C. Fitz- 
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ce an easy and inexpensive two 
weeks’ round trip from wherever 
you live on the Pacifie Coast—in- 
cluding a stay at Jasper National 
Park in the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies! 


Draw a great triangle from Van- 
couver to Mount Robson and Jasper 
National Park—then west to Prince 
Rupert, and south to Vancouver— 
sprinkle it with waterfalls, mountain 
lakes, glittering glaciers and snow- 
peaks—that’s the Triangle Tour! 
Jasper Park Lodge on Lac Beauvert 
is inviting with its luxurious idling 
in a wilderness—or its golf, tennis, 
swimming, hiking, fishing, dancing. 
Accommodations for 500 guests. 
Open May 21st to September 30th. 


From Prince Rupert a palatial 
steamer carries you for 550 miles 
through the sheltered fjords of the In- 
side Passage—a picturesque Journey 
by water to make your trip complete. 





Low Summer Fares 
See how easily you can afford it! 
Your nearest agent will tell you what 
the low summer fare is from your 
city. Mail him this coupon, today! 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


“The Largest Railway System in America 


H. R. BULLE}? 
607 So. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles 


W. J. GILKERSON 
689 Market Street 
San Francisco 


J. F. McGUIRE A. B. HOLTORP 
1329 - 4th Ave., Seattle 302 Yamhill St., Portland 


Please send me information about 
the Triangle Tour. 
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Cry That Has 
Echoed 
Through The 
Ages 


The cry of the leper—outcast, unclean! A 
soul-wracking, melancholy cry that has re- 
sounded in the halls of time since Egypt 
was young and the pyramids were but a 
dream. 


“Tf Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean,” 


pleaded the lepers when the Man of Galilee 
walked among them nearly 2,000 years ago. 
And in His great compassion He laid His 
hands upon them and gave them comfort. 
But even in this advanced age the agonized 
cry of the leper is raised, unheard, lost on 
the winds of the sea and stifled by the lone- 
liness of far-off islands where millions of 
lepers this very hour are living a walking, 
breathing death. Actually, millions there 
are—men, women and helpless little chil- 
dren who never should feel the hand of 
leprosy. Thousands of these are under the 
American flag in the world’s greatest leper 
colony at Culion in the Philippines. 


And yet, these exiled and forgotten mil- 
lions are suffering and dying needlessly. It 
is astounding but true that leprosy is 
curable. In five years more than 1,000 of 
the milder cases have been cured at Culion 
and the patients returned to their homes. 
Now, only money is needed to provide in- 
creased personnel and equipment at Culion 
so that a perfected cure may be given to the 
lepers of the world. This was Leonard 
Wood's dream and it was he who asked the 
American people for help, just before his 
death. 


Yes, the same old prayer, but this time it is 
addressed not to the Man of Galilee but to 
You. You can help rid the world of Lep- 
rosy—Stamp it Out for all time—by 
simply sending your check to aid the heroic 
-men and women who have buried them- 
selves among the lepers and are devoting 
their lives to this great task. 
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patrick’s “George Washington, Colonial 
Traveller: 1732-1775” (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$5.00). Mr. Fitzpatrick has had access to 
documents either unknown to previous 
biographers or ignored by them and his 
“Traveller” goes into great detail regard- 
ing Washington’s early life. As editor of 
the Washington Diaries, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
is thoroughly familiar with his subject and 
this book is a valuable addition to the 
record contained in the Diaries. 

Two volumes of a biographical nature 
which will interest those in whom the lore 
of the Orient arouses sympathetic re- 
sponse, are “The Story of Confucius” and 
“The Story of Buddha and Buddhism,” 
both edited by Brian Brown and_ pub- 
lished, boxed together, by David McKay 
at $5.00. Each volume outlines the 
known facts about its subject and the 
Confucius story is supplemented by quo- 
tations from “The Analects” and other 
Confucian literature while the volume on 
Buddha contains excerpts from the “Pita- 
kas,” the “Buddhists’ Bible.” Both vol- 
umes include prefaces by the. editor, an 
internationally known authority. 

cw 


Recent Fiction in 


Brief Review 


The Clock Strikes Two. By Henry Kit- 
chell Webster. (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00) 

An excellent mystery story; all the thrills 
you can stand and not a corpse in the book 
and a romance to boot. 


Points West. By B. M. Bower. 
Brown, $2.50) 

Another ‘‘Western”’ in the author’s usual 
capable vein. 

The Pallid Giant. By Pierrepont B. Noyes. 
(Revell, $2.00) 

A fantastic yet somehow plausible novel 
with a moral for a human race which seems 
intent upon wars and yet more wars. 


Smiler Bunn, Gentleman Adventurer. By 
Bertram Atkey. (Dial Press, $2.00) 

Eleven connected chapters—adventures 
of the urbane Mr. Bunn who makes his living 
in devious and complicated ways, but always 
without going quite so low as honest labor. 
Mystery, adventure and humor of the best 
sort. 

The Moccasin Telegraph. 
Evarts. (Little, Brown, $2.00) 

A romance of Northwestern Canada. Ac- 
tion, the out-of-doors and what goes with 
those things. 

The Last Devil. By Signe Toksvig. (John 
Day, $2.00) 

A novel of the Basque country, beautiful 
one moment and terrifying the next. Alto- 
gether an extraordinarily fascinating story 
and one which you are not likely to forget; 
a story in which black magic turns white 
and every day people prove to be white- 
washing more horror in their souls than the 
Last Devil himself or any of his cohorts. 
Read it by all means. 

The French Wife. By Dorothy Graham. 
(Stokes, $2.00) 

An American woman finds herself bound 
to the country into which she has married— 
and finds her shackles not easy to shake off. 
This is a deliciously done parlor comedy with 
an underlying serious note. 





(Little, 


By Hal G. 


The Honourable Picnic. 
Raucat. (Viking Press, $2.50) 

Somehow this book got away from us last 
winter when we should have told you about 
it. No one with a sense of humor, no matter 
how mild, should miss this gorgeous bur- 
lesquing of the Occident’s inability to com- 
prehend the Oriental. 


By Thomas 
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Classified Advertising 





PATENTS 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptmess assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





$40.00 Suits for $23.50! All one price. Union 
made of finest quality Virgn Wool. You don't have 
to know anything about selling clothing. We 
guarantee your success if you are honest and 
willing to work. Write at once. WILLIAM C. 
BARTLETT, 850 Adams, Dept. 772, Chicago. 





Agents—We start you in business and ae 2 
you succeed. No capital or e& rience needed. 
Spare or full time. You can easily earn $50-$100 
eekly. Write Madison Company, 564 Broadway. 
New York. 
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Men qualify for forest ranger position: start 
$125 month; cabin and vacation; patrol the 
forests; protect the game. Write Mokane Institute 
M-48, Denver, Colo. 





Earn $25 weekly spare time, writing for 
Newspapers and Magazines. Exp. unnecessary. 
Copyright Book, “How to write for Pay” Free. 

Reporting Inst., 1255 St. Louis, Mo. 





Foreign work: Men wanting work in roman- 
tic South America write South American Service 
Bureau, 14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 





Men, get Forest Ranger job: $125-$200 mo. and 
home furnished; hunt, fish, trap, etc. For details, 
write Norton, 264 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Gladiolus Bulbs, northern grown. 150,000 
hardy, healthy, splendid bloomers. For warm or 
cold climate planting. Free catalog. Dodropin 
Glad Gardens, R. R. Box 89, Lewiston, Idaho. 


RANCH FOR SALE 


Ranch of over three sections in Sweet Grass 
County, Montana; situated on Sweet Grass River, 
three miles north of Grey Cliff, which station is on 
the main line of the Northern Pacific Railway. 500 
acres are under irrigation with perpetual water 
rights at no cost. The greater part of this 500 
acres is now in alfalfa. There is an additional 500 
acres that can be used for dry farming. Ranch is 
entirely fenced and cross-fenced with necessary 
buildings, consisting of ranch house, bunk house, 
stables, ete. Water rights are some of the earliest 
on the Sweet Grass. Property now being used as 
cattle ranch. Can be bought at reasonable price; 
terms to be arranged. Box 104, Sunset Magazine, 
San Francisco. 


An Opportunity for 
High Class Men 


O a few men of good appear- 

ance, who have first-class 
character references and some sales 
experience, SUNSET’S Monthly 
Sales Division will offer a propo- 
sition that is unusual and _profit- 
able. Sheet writers and pan 


handlers are not wanted. Write 
or call at the nearest District office: 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1014 Western States Life Bldg. 
OAKLAND 
234 Federal Telegraph Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
1310 South Hill St. 
PORTLAND 
1032 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE 
1201 American Bank Bldg. 
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White Lou Weatl 


How Getting Round ¢he Dry Law 
Has Doubled California’s Vine Crop 
By Eugene B. Block 
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The new Cycol 
is a transparent 
green-gold. 

A color of life. 

A vital, gleaming, 


joyous color. 


Associated Gasoline 


Try this volatile gasoline of 
uniform high quality. It pro- 
vides long mileage per gallon 


and superior performance. 


Associated Ethyl 

For added power on the hills, 
for a smoother operation and 
to turn carbon into power use 
Associated Ethyl Gasoline. Es- 
pecially in the modern high 
compression motors does it 


give finest performance. 


ASSOCIATED OIL 





ype motor oil 


New process... 
Green-gold color... 


Endurance beyond belief... 


EXPECT big results when you 
change to the NEW CYCOL MO- 
TOR OIL. 


Here is an oil of new and greater 
endurance, low consumption and 
vastly reduced carbon trouble. The 
new Cycol, the best of all, is a light 
transparent green gold. 

This oil refuses to vaporize rap- 
idly under any temperature known 
to the ordinary motor. 

That’s why it saves you oil money. 
Much more important, that’s why it 
saves you motor maintenance and 
replacements. 

Most manufacturers use certain 
acids in refining lubricating- oil. 
The acids cause chemical changes 
in its composition. Such oils break 
down and distil off under ordinary 
engine heats. 

The NEW CYCOL is made by 
an absolutely new refining process. 
Acids have been abandoned. All 
the lubricating possibilities in the 
‘crude’ are in the finished product. 


Associated’s chemical engineers 
have discovered the magic useful- 
ness of a new type filtering clay. 
This clay is the finest filter known. 
It comes from Death Valley. 

All motor oils deposit some car- 
bon. But the New Cycol deposits 
less carbon than any other oil. 

This is not an idle statement. It 
is made after exhaustive tests. New 
Cycol positively deposits the least 
carbon. 

Most important, the carbon that 
is deposited is soft and easy to 
remove. 


PROVE THIS YOURSELF 

Drain out the old oil and refill 
with New Cycol. 

Run your motor as usual, keep- 
ing careful track of the oil you 
purchase. Your cost sheets will tell 
you the difference. 

Then open up your motor and 
inspect the cylinders. 

You'll be a friend forevermore 
to Cycol and Associated Gasoline. 


NEW 


CYCOL 


MOTOR OIL 


COMPANY - Sustained Quality Products 
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Cfrue Distinction—- 


Wherever it is driven, the new Chevrolet is 
singled out for attention and comment—for 
never before has a low-priced car embodied 
such distinguished style and beauty. 


The perfect proportioning of its exterior... 
the flawless execution of its Fisher bodies... 
and its obvious ability to meet every driving 
demand with its powerful motor and four- 
wheel brakes—all combine in this sensational 
new car to producea sense of well-balanced ex- 
cellence that wins the admiration of everyone. 


Your Chevrolet dealer has on display a com- 
lete showing of the seven new Chevrolet 
models. See them today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 








The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; 
The4g-DoorSe an, $675; LheS, ort Cabriolet, $665; The Imperial Landau,$715 
Utility Truck (Chassis Only} $495; Light Delivery {Chassis Only} $375 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
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BOVE is 
Leod Raine, holding a calf 


William Mac- 


Sor the branding. In “The Dude 
Rides Circle” (page 16 of this 
issue), Mr. Raine, author of 
thirty or so Western novels and 
many short stories and novel- 
eltes of the West, tells what it’s 
like to be a greenhorn on one of 
the best of the ranches that have 
gone into the relatively new busi- 
ness of “wrangling dudes.” 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 


single 


Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by con- 
sulting the Readers’ Guide 
in your library. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 
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PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University’”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 





The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 


Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 


Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 


PorOoU HAVE A 


et RL 


who wants to specialize a bit in her 
chosen field along with her general 
work and who needs an atmos- 
phere of understanding and en 
couragement, drop us a line or two 
and let us help you select a private 
school for her; our western private 
schools offer the highest traditions 
and standards, and those are what 


you appreciate. 


bt 


Write to 


Sunset’s School Department 


1045 Sansome Street 


Calif. 


San Francisco a. 
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Tell Us? 


T is so evident that this West of ours 
[ beteves wholeheartedly in academic 

education that proof supporting such 
a statement is superfluous. It is evident 
too from the number of inquiries this de- 
partment receives each month about the 
schools that our readers not only want an 
academic education for their children but 
that they want the best procurable. 

The idea has suggested itself to us that 
perhaps some of our readers would like to 
tell us and incidentally the West just why 
they believe in an academic education. 

Stop and think a moment—why do you 
believe in it? Can you tell us? This de- 
partment has been asking its friends ex- 
officially what they have to say on the 
subject. This questioning of ours has de- 
veloped into such a fascinating game that 
we want to give our readers an oppor- 
tunity to join in. 

So now, if you have some good reasons 
supporting an academic education (and of 
course you have), what are they? We 
would like to have the teachers in our 
schools ask their classes to write essays of 
not over 400 words on the subject, “Why 
an academic education?” We want to 
print some such letters or essays over the 
name of its writer and (if he or she is 
connected with a school) the name of the 
school as well. 

Remember what we primarily want are 
good reasons and not necessarily fine 
writing. We would rather publish a 
letter from an uneducated cowboy or 
ranch hand or a girl clerk in a department 
store that give some sound reasons for an 
academic education than to publish the 
smoothest written letter imaginable with 
reasons not so good. 

This department most emphatically be- 
lieves in an academic education. It be- 
lieves in a child being sent to the best 
school available. It stands ready and 
actually does help hundreds of parents to 
select schools for their children. It is sur- 
prising how many parents who, on con- 
templating moving to the West, first 
write us asking about our schools. Among 
the people who have written us are fathers 
who find themselves left alone with their 
children, young people who are interested 
in specialized education, young people de- 
sirous of studying art, mothers who for 
one reason or another want to send their 
children to boarding schools. We have 
just mentioned a few of those who write 
us. Everyone of these people believe in 
an academic education for their children 
—that’s obvious—what we want to know 
is why. 

Again, then, why do you believe in an 
academic education? A. M. H. 


Boys’ Schools 


SAN DIEGO 
'Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 
Accredited by leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
Graduates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine interest 
in the needs of individual boys. Land and water sports all 
year. Catalog. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S. Pacific 
Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 





San Rafael, California 

A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 

James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 
Headmaster 


Box 6-A San Rafael 





Harvard School ‘oa.t¥ornia 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R. 0. T.C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box 8. 


ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ron BOYS 


p PREP Nhorongh College Prepa- 

A I ‘ ration. Accredited Eastern 

and Western Universities 

General and Elective Courses. Also Junior School grades 

5 to 8. Athletics, Swimming, Riding, Music. New Modern Fire- 
proof Buildings Write for illustrated catalog. 


Chas. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Calif. 
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BOY 


who needs sound training for col- 
lege and for business life and who 
wants to go to a private school 
where outdoor activities are en- 
couraged (either military or non- 
military)—write us and tell us 
about him. We want you to make 
a wise selection for your lad and we 
will aid you in every way we can. 


Write to 


Sunset’s School Department 


1045 Sansome Street 





Calif. 


San Francisco ee 
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[RST of all, this month, we have 
anovel; neither altogether good 
nor by any means a bad novel, 
but one which in its few weeks 
since publication has at least 
been as widely discussed as any piece of 
fiction since, say, Sinclair Lewis’ “Elmer 
Gantry,” leaving prize-winning and other 
stunt books out of the reckoning, to be sure. 

The book in question is Fannie Hurst’s 
new one, “A President Is Born” (Harper 
& Bros.), a cross, one might term it, be- 
tween a literary production and a 
journalistic tour de force, the fin- 
ished job combining (in the Mun- 
sey manner) the best features of 
both, 

The story is that of David 
Schuyler, born in 1903 and—as 
you are carefully kept advised 
throughout the chapters—des- 
tined for the Presidency a score 
or so years from now. A sketch of 
plot would be useless and for that 
matter misleading. ‘This is not a 
“plot” novel; it is the story of Da- 
vid’s earlier years and at the same 
time the story of the family who 
molded those years; the Old Gen- 
tleman, a hard working, upright 
German immigrant, Matilda, his 
wife and David’s mother, Henry 
the older lawyer-brother who 1s 
willing enough to help others but 
refuses to make it pay him either 
in cash or votes, and finally Da- 
vid’s older sister Bek who 1s really 
Miss Hurst’s heroine, Bek who 1s 
a condensation of all the Old Gen- 
tleman’s indomitable will, all of 
her mother’s patience and capac- 
ity for endless labor—and all of 
everyone’s affection for David. 
The story is as much theirs as Da- 
vid’s—such of it, that 1s to say, as 
possesses actual literary quality. 
““A President Is Born’ is a book 
of characters and make no mistake 
about it, Miss Hurst’s characteri- 
zation is splendidly done; her peo- 
ple are set out before the reader 
with asureness and with a sympathy which 
evidence literary skill of a very high sort. 

It isn’t the author’s brilliant characteri- 
zation, though, which is getting this book 
talked about. Undoubtedly her deftness 
in handling her people, her gift at making 
them come alive will earn this book of hers 
a high place in the list of her work when 
all’s said and done—certainly 
a higher place than “Appas- 
sionata” or “Star Dust’”— 
but it is not out of simple lit- 
erary excellence that selling 
campaigns are built and 
“news value” extracted. As 
we have said, “A President 
Is Born” is half literature and 
half a journalistic stunt. And 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


it is to the latter characteristic of the 
book, naturally, that its present success 1s 
due. 

Now then, feature writing—particu- 
larly when it’s flavored with prophecy— 
has its essential weaknesses, no matter 
how well it’s done. Chief among these is 
the necessary sacrifice of soundness for 
the sake of immediate plausibility. And 
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(Harper) 15 reviewed o1 From a 


pen drawing by Strandenaes 
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in the case of Miss Hurst’s “feature”’ trick 
this sacrifice seems to us to be its weakest 
point. Is David, altogether plausible as 
he seems to the reader now, likely to be 
presidential timber twenty years hence? 
We doubt it. Fashions in presidents 
change. Wilson-to-Harding-to-Coolidge 
is a triple play which the keenest of politi- 


Radio Book Chats | 


Joseph Henry Jackson in his weekly chat about new books, 
for four years a feature of KGO’s Monday evening programs, 
will henceforward be heard every Saturday evening at 7:00 


p. m., from the KGO microphone. 
Saturday Evenings—7:00 to 7:15 p. m. 
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cal prophets fifteen years ago could never 
have conceived of America’s executing. 
And we cannot feel it probable that Da- 
vid, so solidly founded on the rock of the 
Mid-West of the first quarter century— 
the blend of Harding, McKinley and 
Roosevelt with perhaps the least dash of 
Lincoln, that Miss Hurst has made him— 
will ever be able to catch up with a world 
which moves immeasurably faster as the 
years go by. In her anxiety to make Da- 
vid as a presidential figure entirely plaus- 
ible to the reader now, Miss Hurst 
seems not to have taken into ac- 
count the likelihood that twenty 
years hence we'll be electing presi- 
dents who are men of their times 
not of ours. And she has made 
David what he is, so solidly that 
we can not quite believe in his 
eventual development into a presi- 
dential possibility (much less an 
actuality) in the 1940’s—about 
which we know nothing, of course, 
excepting that that decade will be 
something vastly different from 
today. 

However this is more or less 
academic speculation, we’ll admit. 
After all, the job is a good one. 
Miss Hurst has done extraordi- 
narily well with her injection of 
journalism into fiction. Certain- 
ly the book deserves your atten- 
tion. There is enough real liter- 
ary quality on the “feature” side 
to make it worth while and enough 
stunting on the literary side to 
make it popular. 


Beauty and Horror 


HE story of the super- 

natural has always a fight 
on its hands the moment the 
reader turns to Chapter I. That 
battle—lost more often than won, 
unfortunately—is fought to con- 
vince the reader that what 1s 
actually impossible might, after 
all, come to pass. If the story in 
question is a good one you'll pack 
away your scepticism in moth-balls for 
the duration of the yarn anyhow. If it’s 
an exceptionally good story you'll smile at 
yourself for believing but enjoy the fruits 
of your faith in the shape of more than one 
pleasurable shudder during the story— 
and perhaps for an hour or a day or a 
week afterward. But if it’s the once-in-a- 
lifetime tale, the sort of thing 
that makes you pinch your- 
self to be sure that you're 
awake and not dreaming the 
reviewer's favorite dream of 
a book so fine of its kind 
that it will set a standard for 
the years to come—if, in 
short, your tale of the other 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Facts about Ethyl Gasoline 


THYL GASOLINE was de- 
veloped by General Motors 
Research to provide a more efficient 


fuel for internal combustion engines. 


It is formed by adding Ethyl brand 
of anti-knock compound (“ETHYL” 
fluid) to selected motor gasoline in an 
amount sufficient to utilize the higher 
compression created by carbon de- 
posits or advanced engine design. 


“ETHYL” fluid is a concentrated 
liquid containing tetraethyl lead 
which has the property of controlling 
the combustion rate of gasoline. It is 
a patented product. 


Only oil refining companies 
licensed to sell Ethyl Gasoline can 
mix “ETHYL” fluid with their gaso- 
line. In every case the amount of 
“ETHYL” fluid must be sufficient 
to meet a definite standard of “anti- 
knock” quality rigidly controlled by 
the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. 


Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for 
identification. The color has nothing 
whatever to do with its performance. 
It takes more than dye to make “anti- 
knock” gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline increases the per- 
formance of any automobile engine— 
whatever its compression—whatever 
the climate or other driving con- 
ditions. 


If your car is designed to operate 


on ordinary gasoline, the use of Ethy! 


Gasoline will: 
Eliminate “that knock” and power loss. 


Make carbon deposits a source of extra 
power. For carbon increases compres- 
sion and Ethyl Gasoline is the high 


compression fuel. 


Give a smoother and better pulling en- 
gine, particularly on hills and heavy 
roads. 


Reduce gear-shifting and increase ac- 
celeration, thereby making traffic driv- 


ing easter. 


Cut down vibration, thereby reducing 


engine wear and tear and depreciation. 


Save you the expense of carbon removal 
and other repairs caused by “knocking” 


and carbon formation. 


Give more power per gallon for your fuel 
bills—and more mileage as compres- 


sion is increased by carbon deposits. 


If your car is a high compression 
car, just remember that Ethyl Gaso- 
line made it possible and its use is 
necessary to obtain maximum per- 
formance. 


Ethyl Gasoline is sold only at 
pumps which display the “ETHYL” 
trademark shown above. 


Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by 
which other gasolines are measured. 
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More than a million 


are riding with 
ETHYL 


T took seven years to de- 

velop Ethyl Gasoline—but 
it took only months for the 
motoring public to discover its 
advantages. 

Today more than a million 
car owners are riding with 
Ethyl. They are enjoying a new 
standard of engine performance 
—more power on hills and 
heavy roads, faster pick-up, 
reduced gear-shifting, a 
cooler, snoother motor under 
all driving conditions. And to 
the owners of the new high 
compression automobiles, 
Ethyl is giving a still bigger 
thrill. 

Follow the army of Ethyl 
users to the nearest Ethyl 
pump. It is identified by the 
trademark shown above. And 
the price of Ethyl Gasoline is 
simply the price of good gaso- 
line, plus the few extra pennies 
the “ETHYL” ingredient 
costs. 

Ethyl makes good gasoline 
better. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 


56 Church Street, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ETHYL 
GASOLINE 








AST month space require- 
ments forced us to write a re- 
eretful “30” to the Desk be- 
fore we could quote as many as 
we'd have liked of the various 

letters which came to us on SUNSET’S 
capital-punishment debate. 

As matters turned out, Mr. Fremont 
Older and the Reverend George W. 
Phillips both enlisted a large number of 
supporters under their various banners. 
Opinion was practically evenly divided— 
and: this, too, at a time when a widely 
publicized murder trial might have been 
expected to sway public sentiment more 
strongly toward the positive side upheld 
by the Reverend Phillips. 

There are two letters, however, parts of 
which we still wish to introduce into the 
Desk this month. Excerpts from one of 
them, that of H. H. Aldridge of Water- 
man, California, follow. 

Mr. Aldridge says in part: 

“T favor the abolishment of capital pun- 
ishment for the reason that all first degree 
murderers are not hanged . the death 
penalty does not produce the results, owing 
to the fact that it is defeated in its purpose by 
a jury’s recommending life imprisonment for 
a. , . murderer who, according to the 
law, should receive the rope.” 

Further on in his letter, Mr. Aldridge 
makes an excellent point regarding the 
checking of criminal tendencies in chil- 
dren—something to which we shall refer 
later in this month’s Desk because, as it 
happens, we have in preparation for the 
May issue, an article on the work that 1s 
being done by investigators to enable us 
to detect just such youthful tendencies 
and correct them. 

Mr. Aldridge says: 

“Of course there will be murders for many 
years yet. We have not advanced to the 
point where we can control passions, tem- 
pers, desires and actions. This control be- 
longs in the early checking up of the boy and 
girl in their first offense and in showing them 
that they cannot get away with it. We must 
stop the wayward boy and girl when they are 
young.” 

In conclusion Mr. Aldridge points out 
that although he advocates the abolish- 
ment of capital punishment, the reason 
that he favors the revoking of the death 
penalty is simply that, as matters now 
stand, there is actually no death penalty 
in the proper sense of the term. ‘There is 
merely, on our statute books, a death pen- 
alty which is sometimes applied as it 
should be and often ignored. 

He concludes: 

“T have given my reasons for the abolish- 
ment of the death penalty and also 
my ideas as to the folly of applying that 
penalty to just a selected few. If we abolish 
capital punishment we will put its efficacy to 
a practical test. If murders increase after 
such abolishment you will have proof that it 
was necessary and a deterrent. If murders 
decrease, you will have proof of its un- 
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worthiness and its failure as a deterrent. 
And if you have to restore it, it will only 
work as a hands-off policy: a square deal to 
all: hang one murderer, hang all murderers.” 


t ? t 


The other letter from which we wish to 
quote—although our excerpts must be 
brief—comes from Mrs. J. B. Guerard, 
Cloverdale, California. After an excep- 
tionally keen discussion of some of the 
first causes of murder, she concludes: 

“The murderer is impelled by a force 
stronger than any force of Society to inhibit 
under existing laws. Science alone can 
search out the cause of which the murderer is 
only the manifested symptom. And science 
should apply the specific. To combat killing 
by killing is but to extend a vicious circle. 

“Society has established a norm. Remem- 
bering the accidents of his heritage, need one 
be shocked and personally affronted at an in- 
dividual’s slant away from this norm—be it 
ever so oblique? 

“Tt is only after considering all these things 
that murder, or any crime, can be intelli- 
gently approached. Any means that meets 
the question from without and a posteriori 
cannot serve. Trained minds are required to 
sound the all-but-fathomless depths of the 
human soul and search out its tributaries. 
And the same support should be given them, 
when they are found, as is rendered judicial 
bodies of the moment. 

“The way is not going to be easy, nor the 
route short. The preparations for the voy- 
age have only begun, and it will be necessary 
to readjust musty freight and discard obso- 
lete rigging. It will mean a conscientious ex- 
amination of that freight and rigging; and 
extreme care in the choice of the new.” 
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ND so we must divert our attention 

to other matters. The Desk is over- 
burdened already with postponed intro- 
ductions and other functions which it is its 
duty to discharge. Let us turn, then, to 
the present issue, pausing long enough to 
extend once more our thanks to those 
readers who have so generously (and so 
intelligently) contributed to this sym- 
posium on the death penalty question. 
Naturally no individual can accomplish 
changes in existing laws which are so 
firmly grounded as this one—nor, for that 
matter, is it possible for one person to ex- 
amine an existing statute and stamp it 
with the commonwealth’s approval. But 
if there is a general sense of the necessity 
that a law be examined and either ap- 
proved as it stands or discarded as obso- 
lete and unworkable—then the sym- 
posium of opinion comes into its own and 
by means of a multitude of individuals 
each expressing his own view, we may 
arrive at a clarification of viewpoint, a 
simmering down of many opinions so that 
at the bottom of the pot perhaps the 
golden grain of truth may be discovered. 
If capital punishment must be abolished 
let us abolish it. If it can be proved a de- 
terrent to crime and should therefore be 
NSET 
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retained, let us retain it. And one of the 
best ways to find out—one of the best 
ways to get at the essential kernel of any 
debatable point—is to argue about it. 
Which is what we’ve been doing here! 


? ? . 


oe thing more before we come to 
this April number of the magazine. 

It is only comparatively recently that 
the attention of psychologists has been 
turned to the “‘pre-delinquent,” so-called, 
the child in whom criminal tendencies 
may be discovered before he or she actu- 
ally becomes a member of the true de- 
linquent class. Working on the theory 
that it is more desirable to prevent the 
child from becoming a delinquent in the 
first place than to label him as a delin- 
quent after he is irrevocably committed to 
that classification, investigators have ar- 
rived at a series of tests designed to dis- 
cover the tendency toward delinquency in 
the child who otherwise may offer no out- 
ward sign of his potentiality for evil. 

With these tests to guide them, those 
interested in the child may work to direct 
youthful energy into proper channels and 
to “‘re-orient’’ him, so to say, in his view- 
point. And it is altogether probable that, 
by means of such guidance as these tests 
afford, those upon whom the child de- 
pends for direction will be able to do a 
great deal toward preventing many mis- 
directed children from reaching the de- 
linquent class at all. 

In next month’s Sunset—the May 
issue—Professor Lewis M. Terman, of 
Stanford University, well-known psychol- 
ogist, explains in an interview just what 
investigators in this field have developed 
in recent months. Examples of the 
various tests are given and a program out- 
lined which, when it reaches the workable 
stage, will do much toward the future 
prevention of crime—by the simple and 
obvious method of reducing the number 
of adults with criminal tendencies through 
discovering those tendencies and eradi- 
cating them in the child. 


? ’ t 


ANY of us have wondered for 

some years just how it is that, 
with National Prohibition in full force, 
the California vineyardists are selling 
grapes from more than double the acreage 
which sufficed in rg1g. 

“Grapes Crushed While You Wait”’ is 
part of the answer—a large part of it— 
and it’s also the title of an article (page 22 
of this Issue) in which Eugene B. Block 
tells the story of how California’s grape 
crop has profited by nature’s ignorance of 
matters such as constitutional amend- 
ments, the story of the phenomenal in- 
crease in an industry which now repre- 
sents an aggregate annual income of 
$53,000,000. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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HE architect of today, as of 


years gone by, regards natural 
stone as the best medium for se- 
curing both beauty and permanence. 


The vogue of Indiana Limestone 
has grown amazingly. Today this 
beautiful, light-colored building 
stone constitutes well over 65% 
of all the finished building stone 
used in the United States; the 
total production today being many 
times what it was twenty years 
ago. The three factors enumerated 
above explain why. 

Not only modern office build- 
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Ohio Bell Telephone Co. Building, Cleveland. 
Built of Indiana Limestone. Cleveland’s new Terminal Tower Building, now under construction, 
is another of this city’s finest buildings having walls faced with Indiana Limestone 
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Hubbell & Benes, Architects. 


ings and banks, but store fronts, 
schools, apartments, residences and 
other structures are today being 
constructed in ever-increasing 
numbers with Indiana Limestone 
facing. Modern production meth- 
ods have substantially lowered 
costs. 


A large percentage of the Indiana 
Limestone now being used comes 
from the quarries of the Indiana 
Limestone Company. This cor- 


poration, formed in 1926, is a con- 
solidation of 24 of the oldest and 
largest properties in the Indiana 


3 practical advantages of 
Indiana Limestone as given 


by leading building authorities 
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Why the Best 
of Modern Building 


is in 


Natural Stone 










The artistic appeal of this stone 
attracts the very best tenants, thus 
insuring steady, high income from 
well-filled buildings. 







The upkeep of natural stone build- 
ings is less. No costly exterior 
repairs or cleaning. The appear- 
ance of Indiana Limestone actu- 
ally improves with age. 










Indiana Limestone construction, 
having the greatest durability, is 
considered by bankers and invest- 
ment houses a preferred invest- 
ment risk. 
















With assets of 
over $46,000,000.00, and 20 branch 
offices in principal cities, this com- 
pany is able to give your building 
project a service second to none. 


Limestone district. 


Write for full data 


We'll gladly send you interesting 
information on the economic ad- 
vantages of Indiana Limestone as 
a building material. Write for il- 
lustrated booklet. Address Box 
794, Service Bureau, Indiana Lime- 
stone Company, Bedford, Indiana. 
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There is no car like an open car for those 
who love the out-of-doors in Spring 
and Summer days—to them a fine car 
seems almost literally a thing of life. 

In the Lincoln sport phaeton—with 
a custom body by Locke, a master de- 
signer of open car bodies, they find a 
matchless blending of sweeping lines and 
soft, flowing curves. A long, low hung 
chassis expressive of Lincoln power 
and great speed. Genuine richness in 


fittings and finish, restraint in non-es- 
sentials, but unmistakable quality even 
in unseen details—these tell the true 
story of Lincoln fineness. Satiny, smooth 
operation; deft, easy and sure control, 
and every performance feature of a gen- 
uinely fine car are present in balanced 
excellence—This is why the Lincoln 
Sport Phaeton is so completely satisfying 
to those who accept no compromise in 
open car quality and individuality. 


LINCOLN MOTOR‘'GCOM PANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Lincoln cars rar 


FORD RESOURCES SAFEGUARD YOUR LINCOLN 


ige in price from $4600 to $7300, completely equipped, at Detroit 


INVESTMENT 
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T he 
eittle 


Indian 


In Which the 


Course of True =a 
Love Runs Not 72 
So Smoothly, Vie 
Senor \ 
i 


=o 


T that time, Senor, I was as- 
sisting the sewing-machine 
people to sell their instru- 
ments. A very gentlemanly 
business. I rode up and 

down in an orbit with vast regularity. 

Very profitable, too. Aye! Profitable. 
The sewing-machine people afforded my 
costs. They gave me pieces of paper on 
which to do sums; so much for food, so 
much for bed, so much for travel. But— 
such was my charm—I soon established 
friends who were eager to entertain me so 
that I had no costs except for travel, 
though I did the sums the same and at the 
end of each month I sold the pieces of 
paper to the sewing-machine people. Aye, 
aye, aye. Profitable. 

In the beginning, it was necessary to in- 
habit the hotels, and in Libertad, I was 
directed to a pension conducted by the 
Senora Rosa. At once, Senor, I knew I 
loved her. Aye, Senor. I loved her. My 
little bird. 

She was like an old Castilian who has 
stepped down from a painting. Of such a 
height as this—of such a thickness as 
that; nearly of an equality, Senor. Her 
voice was a-singing and her eyes were 
rapiers. Her nose was of a smallness and 
it went up on the end. Her mouth—Aye, 
Senior! There—I falter. Her mouth was a 
kiss that has taken form. Rosa! Was it 
not a name God-given, Senor? I ask you. 

At once I retired to my room and per- 
fumed myself attractively and appeared 
before her. And though we talked of 
many things, I did not neglect to advance 
my profession. I pointed out the especial 
adaptability of our instruments to black 
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CA very gentlemanly business. I rode 
up and down in an orbit with 
vast regularity 


cloth of which she wore continually in 
honor of her husband who had deceased 
himself only three years before. In the 
end—such was my charm—I won her. 
She bought three instruments of the 
Model Four. 

While we talked, there came an Indian, 
and my little bird fluttered to him and he 
ran to her so that they met, and, in their 
eyes, was love. Senor, my heart stopped 
for longer than is healthy. I was sad. 
Aye! Sad. Then she brought him to me 
and presented us and left us together. 

A strange little man, Senor. His eyes 
were sad and his nose was sharp and his 
mouth drooped in bitterness. But the 
hard savage of him stuck out. The sad 
eyes looked through slits like a China- 
man’s. The sharp nose, it spread out at 
the end. The bitter mouth was over a jaw 
like a box. 

Before either of us could think of a 
thing to say, we heard a heavy thump- 
thump-thump of a step and the tinkle of 
chain and the jingle of spurs. The little 
Indian stiffened and fisted his little hands 
and got cold in the eye. Carao! But I 
drew back from him. Then a big soldier 
came out of the corridor and when he saw 
the little Indian, his bold eyes twinkled 
and his loose mouth grinned and he said, 
“Ha Ha!” He plucked at his moustache 
and advanced with a vast eagerness. Al- 
ready, I disliked this one. 

“Ha ha—” he began again; but the 
little Indian cut him off. 
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“General Castellano,” said the little 
one. “The General commands our garri- 
son. 

The soldier clicked his heels and bowed 
like a toy. 

“Oh, Son of the Sun, I thank thee,” said 
he. “It is ndeed an honor to be presented 
by the great King of all the stinking 
Indians.” 

And he laughed a great laugh and 
would have left us. But my little bird 
called to him and fluttered toward him 
and he ran to her so that they met, and 
my heart stopped again. I turned a blue. 
Aye! A blue. 

So I went out into the city and ad- 
vanced my profession to the vast profit of 
the sewing-machine people. In one house 
—such was my charm—lI sold three in- 
struments of the Model Five for the 
proper use, and one of the Model Super- 
Grand to be set up on a pedestal in the 
patio in place of a rusty statue that was 
there. Very profitable. 


HEN I returned ¢o the pension at 

noon, I found the other inhabi- 
tants had gathered before me; so we went 
in at once to the table. And at once, Sefor, 
the General began making a fun of the 
little Indian. Carao/ If the Indian spoke, 
the soldier mocked. If the Indian said 
nothing, the soldier taunted. Thus con- 
tinually. The more I heard, the more I 
stewed, and by the time dulce was served, 
I was of a hotness. Aye! 

Now, Seftor, in the days of my youth, I 
was a person of vast formidability. I was 
a rurale and, later, a cow-hand among the 
Texanos. I could do tricks with a rope, 
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like a stage-fellow. I could shoot off the 
rattles from the end of a snake. I could 
wrap enough fortillas in a handkerchief to 
feed me a week. Once, when the sheriff— 
once, at least, I rode three horses to death 
without getting down from the saddle. 
So you will see that with me, wrath is a 
vast danger. And this General was wax- 
ing me wrathy. 

At dinner it was the same. Taunt upon 
taunt. At first, I thought the little Indian 
was afraid. But there was no fear in his 
eyes. Only hate, Senor. Hate. And his 
mouth was shut of a tightness. He was 
holding himself by the neck. Some more | 
seethed. Aye! Seethed. 

During the day, I had advanced my 
profession with vast diligence 
and I was weary. So I ex- 
cused and retired though sleep 
came very slow. While I lay 
there tossing, I heard the little 
Indian climb the stairs and go 
into his room, which was next 
to mine. Above the half-wall, 
I saw the light of his candle as 
he undressed, and I saw it go 
out as he went to bed. 

Then I heard the thump- 
thump-thump of the General. 
But he did not go to his room, 
Senor. No. He went into the 
room of the little Indian and 
lit the candle and walked to 
the bed and said something, 


very low. Then he laughed 
and went out, leaving _ the 
candle burning. The little 


Indian groaned a groan. 


N the morning when I 

went down for cafe-con- 
leche, I found the little Indian 
pacing the patio in a vast ner- 
vousness, his little hands fist- 
ing and unfisting, his face 
of a hardness. But he spoke 
pleasantly and we ate together 
and sat digesting. And while we talked, 
there came one from the street—a beggar, 
a poor, ragged wretch, wasted by dis- 
ease, imploring a penny inthe name of 
God. I tossed hima coin and he scram- 
bled for it and blessed me. Then he saw 
the little Indian, and he cried out and 
dropped his staff and fell down upon his 
knees with his hands together as in 
church. Aye, Sevor. As in church. 

The little Indian went to the wretched 
one and spoke to him in that coughing 
language of the tribes, and placed a hand 
upon his head. And, Senor—will you be- 
lieve?—the beggar stood up good as new, 
and he laughed very happy and clapped 
his chest and caught the hand of the little 
Indian and kissed it. Aye! He kissed it. 
Then he ran out into the street, forgetting 
his staff. Now, Senor, what was this 
thing? I ask you. It looked like a trick. 

After, the little Indian fell into a black- 
ness and walked the patio up and down 
without seeing me, and I was about to 
leave him when the General came. Now, 
Senor, some things happen and some 
things are arranged. Then there is Fate. 
This was a Fate, Senor. 

‘Ho ho!” said the soldier. “‘Ho ho! His 
Majesty thinks. The King ponders. Ho 
ho! Is it that the royal robes need patch- 
ing? Eh? Or the royal toes are out of the 
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The Little Indian:< 


7. W. 


(I told many tales of the 
things I have done. My 
little bird beamed upon 
me. Aye, Senor, 
beamed 


royal shoes? And the royal funds are 
low? What? Well, here is a penny, sir,” 
and the mule threw a copper to the little 
Indian just as I had tossed a coin to the 
beggar a moment before. Aye! The burro! 
He threw a copper. 

Senor, the little Indian grew. Aye! He 
erew. There before my eyes, he grew. His 
head went up and his chest went out. 
Straight as a sword, proud as a king, 
furious as a flame. He was all these 
things. Then he threw himself at the 
General and beat with those little fists 
until the big soldier brushed him aside like 


a fly. 
TIME, the big one stood there 


staring, his eyes round, his mouth 
open. Then, very slow, he raised a hand 
to the red place on his cheek. Very slow, 
the other hand went to the holster and 
unfastened the flap and pulled out the 
big gun; all very slow. Very slow, the 
gun raised. 
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Aye! In a second, | had twisted it out 
of his hand. A Gringo trick. But the 
touch of him made me crazy, and I put 
another Gringo trick on him. He struck 
on his shoulders and rolled over twice. 
Carao! But my hand hurt for a week. 

Very slow, he stood up and creased his 
pants and dusted his puttees with his 
handkerchief. Very slow, he picked up 
his cap and put it on and adjusted his 
moustache. Then he looked at me and 
smiled. You see, I had his gun. So he 
smiled. 

“Thanks, Senor,” he said. ‘You have 
saved me a folly.” 

Then he quit smiling and turned to the 
little Indian. 

*“You—I shall kill. When I am ready. 
Take her. I give her to you. Marry her. 
On your wedding night, I shall kill you. 
Do you hear? On your wedding night.” 

Then he laughed and left us. Aye, 
Senor. On the wedding night. That was 
what he said. Think of having that hang- 
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ig over you. The little Indian wrung my 
and, Senor. He wrung it. And he cried. 
le was mine, Senor. Mine. So I took 
im along and—Carao/—but we vended 
struments. He employed a conveyance 
nd we drove into the country among his 
eople. There was one old fellow had six 
vomen. So we sold him eight instru- 
nents of the Model Five; one for the use 
f each woman and two for necessity. 
\ye, aye, aye. Very profitable. 

That night, the General did not appear 
mong us. He had given up his room and 
arted his trunk to the barrack where it 
yelonged. We were all very happy. He 
alked too much. We sat at our coffee 
intil nearly nine—such was my charm— 
ind I told many tales of the things I have 
lone and seen and heard said. My little 
rd beamed upon me. Aye, Sefor. 
Seamed. 

When we left the table, the little Indian 
nsisted my things be moved to his room 
ind my bed set up there. He said 
srothers should inhabit together. Thus it 


vas. 

It was a strange room, Senor. More 
ike a store. There were shelves of books 
sverywhere; all very instructive. In a 


-orner was a little desk with writing ma- 
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terials. It seems he 
Poetry, Senor. Poetry. 
make sense out of poetry. 

Well, Senor, I remained in Libertad a 
month, to the vast profit of the sewing- 
machine people. There was scarce a 
house but had at least one instrument— 
such was my charm—and as | walked the 
walks, I could hear their droning and the 
singing of the women. I was very happy, 
Senor. I felt I had done a good for 
Mexico. When people sing at their work, 
isit not good? [ask you. 


wrote poetry. 
I never could 


ND, Sefor—such was my charm— 

I persuaded the Jefe Politico to es- 
tablish a school of instruction. He bought 
twenty-five instruments of the Model 
Nine, Junior. There was a fiesta and a 
dedication and I spoke to the people. And 
what a thrill to see the little ones learning 
to flounce and tucker as the professors 
showed the light! So you will see that my 
work in Libertad was done of a vast 
thoroughness. 
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But the work was done, 
Senor, and the time had come 
tor going. It was a sad time. 


Aye! Sad. For I knew that 
when I saw my little bird 
again, she would belong to 
another. There was that in 


their eyes. So I kissed her 
hand and embraced the little 
Indian and joined them to- 
gether and blessed them. Then 
I climbed upon my mule and 
rode away. Very sad, Senor. 
Sad. ; 

Hastening here, lingering 
there, all to the vast profit of 
the sewing-machine people, I 
advanced my profession with 
vast diligence among the other 
cities of my orbit. At last, it 
was six months before I left 
Gamarra and turned again to- 
ward Libertad and my little 
bird. 

There was a vast singing in 
my heart, Senor, but in my 
body there was no happiness. 
The fever had me. Aye! But 
it had me. The last of my orbit 
lay down by the sea where the 
road is in the swamps and the 
mosquitoes are a thickness of 
black. Chenkan, Paludismo, 
La Playa. Stink holes, Senor. 
And of all—Gamarra! There, 
even the pigs have a fever, and 
the people cook pork twice to 
heat out the chills. That is a 
fact, Senor. They cook it 
twice. 

Now from Gamarra to Lib- 
ertad is no great way. A day, 
Senor, if you travel alone. But 
for me it was six. Three, I lay 
in a muleteer’s hut between 
chills and heats and wandering 
in the mad-lands. A_ time, 
Senor. I had a time. And 
that sixth day is a lost one. 
Gabriel, the peon, said I fell off 
three times before he tied me 
to the mule. That is one of 
the things I do not know. 

I remember only that it was 
night and the pack-animals 
were sniffing at shrubs in a patio under 
the stars. Someone was holding a candle- 
lantern while Gabriel untied my wrists 
from the pommel. Then I heard the 
voice of my little bird like a singing. 
But that was good, Senor! 

“You have entered your house, Senor. 
But—Gabriel!—he ts ill?” 

“Yes, Senora. The fever has him.” 

“Your pardon, Madam-—--’ I began. 

“No, Senor! There are none here but 
your servants. Jose! Arturo! Manuel! 
Sons of sloths! Must thou be driven to 
help thy Master?” 

And then, Senor, I was in a bed. That is 
a way with fevers. Life is like a cinema 
with parts cut out. 

A yellow moon was shining through the 
door of a balcony, and a wind was pufhng 
at the mosquito netting of the bed. I saw 
shelves of books and a desk and I knew 
this was the room of the little Indian. 
Across from me was another bed, and I 
thought he was sleeping in it. Aye! I 
thought that. (Continued on page 86) 
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(Celery grown near Salem, Oregon, 
pays up to $4000 an acre a year 


To the Two-Thirds of 
All the Farmers Who 
Have Never Raised 
These Giant Crops— 
Who Have Toiled and 
Gambled Dispiritedly— 
This Article is Dedicated 


= ONTANA Oats Yields 
176 Bushels Per Acre!” 
“Tdaho Onions Make 
goo Sacks to a Single 

Acre!” 
“One Acre of Alfalfa Seed Pays $325!” 
These newspaper headlines shout at 
me. They intrigue; they enthrall. They 
are real-life romances beyond the dreams 
of avarice. They beckon; I must follow. 
When as a boy I was farming on the 
frontier homestead in Sandhill, Nebraska, 
and the blizzards in winter and the hot 
winds and the grasshoppers came in sum- 
mer, I used to feel that the earth was 
virulently wicked; that the farmer was a 
sort of wandering Jew, accursed to live 
and never know the pleasure of death to 
defeat his plagues. Then I’d take it all 
back, and say, “Such a beautiful, splendid 
world!” when the 80-pound watermelons 
and the giant squash ripened during the 
rare hot-wind-less falls, and the prairie 
chickens and the fat ducks came, and the 
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peanuts and the corn and the whole range 
of garden sass turned out in such riotous 
profusion. 

It was all a gamble; if you lost, you took 
it standing up, ragged, hungry, frozen, 
despairing—but still standing up and try- 
ing it again. If you won, you ate regu- 
larly, gloriously. One good win in any 
gambling game will outweigh in spirit a 
dozen losses. It did then; it always has, it 
always will. 

I have just been going over several 
hundred clippings from the Northwest, 
telling of farm yields in half a dozen 
states. It is a fascinating game, this 
news-clipping of the things that interest 
you. Some nameless fellow raises a whal- 
ing big squash; you look back to the days 
when you cosseted the most promising 
squash on your own boyhood farm, hoping 
for the prize at the fall fair. You cut off 
all the surplus runners; you hunted the 
bugs like a terrier after a rat; you fed the 
soil compost and barn leachings, and you 
simply marveled at the way that squash 
grew. You know how it’s done; this news- 
story man couldn’t do it a bit better, 
probably not so well. What he does, you 
feel as your own personal victory. 

You see the story of a big wheat yield. 
You recall your own efforts to make a 
record crop; fertilizing, selecting the best 
seed, drill vs. broadcasting, and the whole 
train of culture and harvest. The news 
story may not tell the process, but you 
know; it’s part of your own best, conquer- 
ing life, and you feel better over that 
wheat story than over pages of scandal. 

Well, that’s that; you know the rest. 
You did it—sometimes—in your own boy- 
hood. Somebody does it today. There 
are farm yields that go so far beyond the 
national averages that they seem im- 
possible, incredible; that sound like 
Arabian Nights or Munchausen inven- 
tions to interest people even while facing 
peril. It does make one even happy, to 
know that such stories persist; that the 
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CA sea of Idaho wheat yielding 
8&4 bushels of grain to the acre 





‘Loppermost 


By Charles 





@ John K. Winifred of Montana 
proudly displays a handful of 
58-bushel per acre wheat 


days of Jack-and-the-Beanstalk and of the 
fairies are not past, or even passing; that 
the marvels of Paul Bunyan and his blue 
ox Babe are being everlastingly repeated 
on the farms of America. 

The average yield of dry-land spring 
wheat for America is about 15 bushels an 
acre. All over Idaho, the 1927 yield was 
31 bushels; not for one intensive farm, but 
for a whole great state. 


LIVED there for sixteen years; | 
know hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of these wheat growers. At American 
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Harvesting flax at St. Paul, 
Oregon. The flax here shown brought 
200 an acre at Linen Mills in Salem 


Crops 


m4 isle 


GG. B. Flynn of Burley, Idaho, who 

raised 830 bushels of potatoes on less 

than an acre, one of the heaviest yields 
ever recorded in the United States 


Falls, once the greatest primary wheat 
market in America, I was once the guest of 
former Governor Davis. He got a new 
auto, by express; wiped off the grease late 
at night, and the next day we rode over 200 
miles of the adjacent dry wheat lands. He 
was a real speed fiend; we chased jackrab- 
bits over those wheat fields, for the sheer 
joy of speed. One big jack gave us a stern 
chase; the speedometer showed 45 miles 
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an hour long before the jack turned off 
and thumbed his nose at us. Quite likely 
that jack, or his grandchildren, still live in 
the Snake River valley, to feed and wax 
fat on the wheat fields that sometimes 
they devastate. Possibly this Idaho yield 
was cut far below par by these same 
jacks—I wonder? 

They may have nipped the top off a lot 
of other Idaho crops; in a section where 
the county agents are expert rabbit 
poisoners, and where one rabbit drive 
yielded 30,000 rabbits and a community 
side-hunt for 30 days once brought in 
100,000 scalps, they certainly do destroy 
crops. I know one man who lost $11,000 
in crops, in one season; and that’s not 
hearsay with me, but bitter truth, for I 
had to finance the loss. They poisoned 
rabbits there this year, almost as never 
before. And yet, rabbits and all, fifteen 
separate clippings, from all over Idaho, 
show an average top wheat yield of 80.93 
bushels per acre. Somebody is getting 
prize wheat this year! 

Il’ve visited some of these fields, in 
person. One 6o-acre tract at Gerome, 
Idaho, yielded 84 bushels per acre. The 
very toppermost 1927 yield was 94 
bushels of authenticated Federation wheat 
raised by Robert DeLong of Paul, Idaho. 
D. W. Barr of Melba had 92 bushels per 
acre, also of Federation. [Federation is 
union, and “In Union There Is Strength,” 
seems to be the Federation growers’ 
motto; for most of the big yields are of 
Federation. 

However, those are not the top Idaho 
wheat records for all time. Several years 
ago, a yield of 121 bushels wheat per acre 
was reported from the pumping project 
near Twin Falls, Idaho. All these crops 
were on land that the United States sur- 
veyor general once urged for sale at 50 
cents an acre, if any fool could be found 
who would pay that much; he said it 
wasn’t worth even hell-room! The gold- 
hunters who took a billion dollars in placer 
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C This ts not hay, but a portion of a mint 
field showing the mint in shocks and in 
the distance may be seen the mint still 


gold from the early mines of Idaho, 
tramped over every one of these farms on 
their road to or from the mines, and 
cursed every foot of the worthless way. 
They even cursed the land where I. B. 
Perrine later raised $4000 worth of Jona- 
than apples on a single acre in one year. 

Those Idaho wheat fields have not been 
chemically fertilized. One of the best was 
a tract that had been in sugar beets for 
ten years. Some of the others were on 
alfalfa land; the alfalfa had stood for two 
or three years, and was then plowed up. 
The $120,000,000 Muscle Shoals plant in 
Tennessee, held as the greatest nitrogen- 
fixation possibility on earth, isn’t in it 
with the alfalfa plant, that takes the nitro- 
gen out of the air and not out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets, making a profit on its 
own hay and pasture and seed every 
minute, and then leaving the nitrogenated 
nodules to raise 100-bushel wheat and 30- 
ton crops of beets. Much Idaho alfalfa has 
been artificially treated with nitrogen- 
fixing culture; what it does to the soil is 
seen in the Idaho crop story. 


NE other year, George B. Flynn, of 

Burley, Idaho, on the Minidoka 
reclamation project within sight of that 
94-bushel wheat field, raised 830 bushels of 
potatoes on less than an acre of land. It 
was exceptional land; the tract had been a 
sheep-feeding lot, and it produced as any 
good farmer would expect. Even that isn’t 
the top record for potatoes; for in 1924a 
Californian grew 962.7 bushels of potatoes 
on ameasured acre. The average yield in 
the United States over three federal census 
periods was only 98 bushels per acre. A 
neighbor of Mr. Flynn, at Rupert, Idaho, 
raised 7700 bushels on 11 acres; and two 
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men at Salmon City 
raised $162,000 worth. 
These are not a 1927 
record; but they seem 
interesting as showing 
that an “average”’ rec- 
ord is most damnatory 
if ae cares 
Sam Borst; of Malta, 
Montana, has _ helped 
to make oats’ “average 
yields” despicable. His 
oats this year made 
176.5 bushels an acre. 
It was on land that in 
1925 produced beets, 
last year potatoes, and 
this year oats. Oats! 
I’ve seen 125-bushel 
oats grow in the Gar- 
den of the Nile, other- 
wise the Gallatin Valley 
of Montana, which | 
believed was the great- 
est grain ever grown. 
It was—almost; oat- 
meal made from such 
gram should depopu- 
fee Scotland and take every porridge- 
loving Scot post-haste to Montana where 
a single acre will feed a man for a whole 
year. But this Malta oats is a top be- 
yond the top. 


ALTA, by the way, is closely 

tributary to the Missouri river; 
the stream that dreamers and several real 
statesmen are trying to reopen for 2500 
miles of cheap transportation. A Missis- 
sippi Valley farmer ought to get this 
superlative Montana oats for seed for 
about ten cents per bushel freight charge, 
if that river were opened. 


I’ve been through Malta; but I’ve 
really hunted sage hens over the Ben 


Darrah ranch at Shoshone, Idaho, where 
an 8-acre field this year averaged 120 
bushels oats to the acre. This is a com- 
parative failure, and measurably a neigh- 
borhood hissing; for in 1925 part of the 
same field yielded 148 bushels to the acre. 
They tell of this year’s record as one tells 
of Jim the family black sheep, who can’t 
be denied but who is everlastingly bring- 
ing shame on his old dad and his patient 
ma. Still, 120 bushels is four times the 
national oat average; it fails only in com- 
parison with the absolute top. A field at 
W endell, Idaho, that I believe 
a farm that I never saw but once owned in 
a trade, yielded 113.4 bushels oats per 
acre this year. This, too, is a vicious as- 
sault on the Average 
Yield. 

The state of Oregon 
is forcibly encourag- 
ing the fiber flax in- 
dustry, by establish- 
ing a flax plant at the 
state prison and ap- 
propriating $100,000 


for financing the 
farmers’ flax crops. 
The flax yield has 


been increasing stead- 
ily, every year since 
the state started the 
business, from 1% 

tons per acre in 1925, 
to this year’s aver- 
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@ And—if you will—some more top permosi 
crops. Frank, Valentine, William 
and Gresty Prior whose skin crop 
1s a banner one in the garden 
of humanity 


age of twotons. The top yield this season 
is 170 tons from 30 acres; of four-foot flax 
that 1s making linen as fine as the Belfast 
spinners ever spun. ‘Three great linen 
mills are being established in Oregon and 
Washington, to make American linen. 
This top crop is worth $200 an acre. 


This fiber flax is low in seed yield; but 


Ed Blazer of Baker, Montana, who raises 
seed flax, had 1760 bushels from an 8o0- 
acre field this season, that his local news- 
“gives him a grand 
Talk about your 


paper clipping says 
and glorious feeling. , 
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golf scores or your high 
hands at bridge—Ed 
Blazer has them gasp- 
ing for their life in real, 
poignant interest. Re- 
duced to poultices, his 
one crop would heal ten 
states; it would paint 
a whole city with extra- 
fine linseed-oil paint; 
it would have enough 
seed-cake left to fatten 
a tremendous herd of 
prize beef—and Ed 
Blazer sees all these 
things growing on his 
fertile, well- tilled acres. 

Here’s a little crop 
record that might be 
important: A six-year- 
old black sow belong- 
ing to Roy Black, in 
Pioneer district, Polk 
County, Oregon, has 
just farrowed the last 
of 127 pigs in nine lit- 
ters. Pigs may be re- 
pugnant to the eye and 
the nose attuned to Delicious apples, 
Lambert cherries and other fine fruits; but 
127 pigs in one family is real pigs! 

Nobody. knows where to stop in quoting 
production records; indeed, there is no 
stopping place, for just as one gets the 
held fairly covered, along comes another 
lot of new records to upset his work. 
Here’s this 400-acre orchard sale at 
Wenatchee, Washington, for $500,000. 
That doesn’t include the crop, valued this 
year at $175,000. Nothing fancy about 
it; Just a common old apple orchard, of 
the standard kinds. Of course, one pays 
more for some of the fancy kinds; like the 
$1485 carload from 60 ‘Delicious apple 
trees, considerably less than an acre, in 
the John Tish orchard near Caldwell, 
Idaho; or for Lambert cherries such as 
grew on one tree for Frank Nelson of 
Sunnyslope, Yakima Valley, Washington, 
that paid him $162 this year. 


TAH has always been strong for 

onions; their average yield was 
660 bushels per acre, in 1925. This year 
it is not so good; only about 400—though 
that would be unbelievable opulence in 
some states. But Parma, Idaho, is where 
they raise onions, even in this hard-luck 
year; the R. H. Young farm is turning 
out the yellow globes, 900 sacks or 1800 
bushels to the acre. [ve been all over 
this Parma district, horseback, foot, auto, 
rail; whatever they 
claim, I _ believe. 
Right near there was 
raised 121 bushels of 
corn per acre, only a 
few years ago; and 29 
tons of sugar beets 
per acre. I have 
only the newspaper 
proof of this onion 


yield; the corn and 
beets are federal rec- 
ords—and land and 
tillage that will grow 
the one, will grow 
the other. 


But onions are a 


(Nine hundred sacks of onions per acre were grown by R. H. Young of Parma, Idaho cheap crop, this year 
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at any rate. I think I'd rather be the 
rancher at Humboldt, California, who has 
just cleared $2000 an acre from head let- 
tuce. Or, I’d take a chance with John 
Nieman of Port Washington, Wisconsin, 
whose 20-acre crop of ginseng is valued at 
$20,000. Revolutions may come and go 
in China, but the ginseng market is still 
vigorous enough to absorb all the Nieman 
crop. The one drawback to ginseng 1s the 
fact that one harvests a crop only once in 
five years, where these other crops are 
annuals. They’ve made more than $2000 
an acre in a single annual crop of pepper- 
mint, in the Lake Labish district in 
Oregon and on the alluvial islands of the 
Columbia river; but this year the price is 
low, so that a $300 crop Is important. 


WASHINGTON farm has a five- 

year average oat yield of 128 
bushels per acre; another produced 117.5 
bushels per acre in its best year. Only 
this season, Alexander Simpson of 
Mabton, Washington, had 97.5 bushels 
of wheat from a measured acre. John 
Kombol, of Winnifred, Montana, paid 
for the land, for all the cultivation and 
marketing, a house, and has money 
left from his 160 acres of 53-bushel 
1927 wheat. ‘They used to pay for the 
farm in a single year, in the older home- 
stead days when land was cheap, and it 
passed as an everyday occurrence; but 
today land prices are so much higher that 
such a crop 1s of national moment. 

But big crops are not the only way out 
of financial thralldom. G. E. Fulkerson, 
of Medicine Lake, Montana, harvests his 
75 acres of 62-pounds-to-the-bushel wheat 
with a combine harvester, at a total cost 
of only $40. The binder twine alone used 
to cost that much, sometimes for 75-cent 
wheat. Farmer Fulkerson lops off the 
cost of production, where some others 
have increased the yield but increased 
the cost according to the law _ of 
diminishing returns. His is a good road; 
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full of joys that some never dream. 
William Prior, of San Rafael, Califor- 
nia, is in no sense of the word a farmer. 


But he has raised a wonderful crop of 


children. A year ago, their baby brother 
was terribly burned. The older four 
came with the offer of themselves for skin 


grafting. ‘The seed was good; the cul- 
tures grew, and the baby brother re- 


covered, with hardly a scar. This year, 
John Dillon, a_ friendless, penniless 
stranger, fell across an electric third-rail 
and was so burned that the doctors said he 
couldn’t live without skin grafting. The 
four youngsters offered themselves; the 
operation was a complete success, and 
John Dillon lives. I like to think of these 
four wonderful children, and those skin 
grafts, as a banner crop in the garden of 
humanity. Skin grafting hurts—I know, 
for I’ve tried it, for a poor little burned 
waif whose name even I do not know— 
and here these four Priors have saved two 
lives. If one can get inspiration from 
reading of crops that other men raise, 
here’s one 1927 story that ought to warm 
the heart. “A skin you love to touch” —if 
it were you or your baby they had saved! 

There are many more of these records; 
enough to make a man “‘fair lifted,” as the 
“Bonnie Brier Bush” Scots would say 
I'll not deny the effect on me. Farming 
may depend on law for its average success; 
the tariff and long-time, easy loans and 
cooperative or state-guaranteed markets 
may be necessary to make the average 
farm a success. Dr. Richard T. Ely, 
famous economist, says that 10,000,000 
farmers should produce the food for all 
America; in effect releasing nearly 20,000,- 
000 “average” farmers for other jobs— 
building Fords, or radios, or what not. 
These records that interest me, seem to 
show that Professor Ely has told only one- 


C Cutting hay, a mixture of timothy and 
red clover, in Idaho that yielded 
eleven tons to the acre 
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5 
half the truth—that hve million top- 
notchers might indeed feed the nation, 
and have a vast surplus to sell abroad. 
That is, if they could regularly produce 
crops that are six to eight times the 
average. 

But of course, no man can dothat. The 
Isenhart orchard, 52 acres in the Wenat- 
chee valley, Washington, averaging 800 
boxes per acre for the past six years, 
proves that it is worth the $80,000 paid 
for it this summer. But other good 
orchards and fields have their periods of 
certain failure. This year? Next year? 
By wind, hail, bugs, blight, flood? Don’t 
believe it—we’ll just take the gamble, and 
see when and how and whether. 


ECAUSE we are inveterate gam- 

blers who will not be denied, or 
stand under the taunt of fear, it 1s 
going to be impossible for Science to 
bring an universal economic panacea, 
which would be to move into other 
jobs the two-thirds of low or average 
farmers whom Dr. Ely says are now clut- 
tering up the American farms. Even the 
poorest have their dreams, and the joy of 
occasional winning crops; if not in their 
own fields, then in the fields of their 
neighbors, or in the yet more fertile fields 
of imagination. Perhaps even the most 
sluggish or shiftless will some day come 
out of his shell, and these records will be 
his. The glory and the reward will be his; 
the pride and the courage and the sureness 
that his early roseate dreams of himself 
were true. 

To the two-thirds of all the farmers who 
have never yet raised these giant crops 
that fire the imagination, who have toiled 
and gambled dispiritedly but painstak- 
ingly along the “average yield” road, but 
who can glimpse in what other farmers are 
doing, a possibility above tariffs or federal 
loans or other gimcracks or stepladders or 
pills, this story is dedicated. Maybe next 
year they will win the capital prize! 
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The Dude 
Rides Circle 


Two Weeks with she 
Fall Beef Roundup 


T Sheridan, Wyoming, he 

descended from the Pullman, 

a tenderfoot almost clamor- 

ously eager for the West he 

had imaginatively created 

from-his reading. That West did not 

exist, never had existed. It was such 
stuff as dreams are made of. 

The real West came along the platform 
to meet him in the person of Jack Arnold 
of the Quarter Circle U, a lean, broad- 
shouldered cattleman in_ his forties. 
The New Yorker was to learn later 
that few cattlemen go in for overstuffed 
upholstery in their physique. He wore a 
pinched-in Stetson, a flannel shirt, trousers 
with legs thrust into high heeled Blucher 
boots. Beside Arnold walked a brown, 
long-legged young fellow in patched over- 
alls, rundown cowboy boots, disreputable 
sombrero and fancy sleeveless vest. He 
of the blue overalls seized the suit cases 
and carried them to the car. 

The tenderfoot decided not to tip him 
yet. Plenty of time for that later. This 
was just as well. It developed in the 
course of the sixty-mile drive that they 
took across the Wyoming-Montana line 
that the young tramp was a fellow “‘dude’”’, 
the son of a wealthy New Yorker, who was 
expecting to buy a stocked ranch for 
seventy or eighty thousand. He had come 





on to Sheridan from the Quarter 
Circle U to get a shave or to go 
to a dance or to look at a saddle 
or on some other important 
business. 

The standards of Cattleland 
are at first just a little bit upset- 
ting to a New Yorker. 

“Is the ranch far?” asked the 
tenderfoot. 

“Not far,” Arnold said laconi- 
cally. 


« Dude tepeées an d 


matin tent 1in‘camd 








@ Dudes at main and cook tents on roundup 
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@ The Quarter Circle U ranch 


In these days when the automobile has 
obliterated space, sixty miles on paved 
boulevards is a before-breakfast run; but 
the same distance in the ranch country of 
Montana, over hills and divides, with fre- 
quent chuck holes, in clouds of yellow 
dust—well, that is twice as far. The Big 
Horns rose clear and blue in the distance. 
Once there was a far view of the Tetons. 
Beside the road ran the Tongue River. 
Meadow larks flung out joyous notes. The 
lungs drank in air exhilarating as wine. 

As the car swung around the curves of 
the road following the Tongue a sharp 
interruption brought it to a halt. A shot 
rang out. Three masked riders armed 
with rifles held the roadway. One of 
them ordered “Hands up!” in a girlish 
soprano. 

Jack Arnold grinned. A slim figure in 
overalls, cowboy boots and sombrero 
ranged alongside the car. Very bright 
eyes gleamed merrily through the slit in 
the mask. The occupants of the car were 
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‘By 


William -MacLeod ‘Raine 


women alike—wore flannel or 
cotton shirts, blue overalls or 
other nondescript trousers stuck 
in highheeled cowboy boots, and 
bandana handkerchiefs tied loosely 
and carelessly around the throat. 
The newly arrived “dude” wore 
the only coat in the room. He 
was still in his “‘store’’ clothes. 

That he remedied next morn- 
ing. He was dude complete when 
he stepped into the breakfast 
room. ‘Riding breeches, boots, 
spurs—everything correct. Cor- 
rect fer Central Park, but appar- 
ently not for Cattleland. The 
new dude took one look around 
and decided that his beautiful 
Abercrombie-Fitch stuff would 
have to be junked. 





@ Dudes at the home ranch tent houses 


elieved of a package of cigarettes, a box 
yf candy and the day’s newspaper. Then 
he car was permitted to proceed. 

The tenderfoot would not have short- 
ned the road a foot. Nevertheless, he 
sased himself out of the car at the Quarter 
Circle U a bit jolted. A good road in 
Montana still seems to be any one over 
which a car can travel. 

While the tenderfoot was removing the 
stains of travel the supper bell rang. He 
sntered a dining room filled with young 
people noisy with their talk and laughter. 
He was introduced by the mistress of the 
ranch, a very charming and cultivated 
lady, and for the moment the noise was 
hushed. The youngsters reverted to the 
conventional. Then the gayety began 
again, bubbled over once more. 

The newcomer eyed these dude ranch 
suests. They were from good families of 
Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
elsewhere, and in spite of their garb they 
looked it. All of them—young men and 
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It was. Within forty-eight hours he 
had the overalls, the Stetson hat, the 
Hyers boots, the sleeveless vest worn by 
his fellows. He did his best to look like 
Montana. He even tried to talk Mon- 
tanese. When someone asked him a 
question he did not answer “Yes” or 
“No”, but “Yes, I do” or “No, I don’t” 
with the slight courteous rising inflection 
of Cattleland 

If anyone had told him a week before 
that the height of his ambition would be 
to be mistaken for a native of the hill 
country he would have smiled. He had 
not known then how pretty girls from the 
finishing schools of Washington and Bos- 
ton would hang on the words of a “corral 
dog”’ and be pleased to call him Bill when 
he called them Polly or Barb or perhaps 
more formally Margaret. He was doing 
what all the others had done, sloughing 
the state of mind that by training had 
become second nature to him. 


OR a day or two the dude spent his 

time getting acquainted with the 
ranch and the guests. There were pretty 
girls to be talked with, the corral to be in- 
spected, calf roping and horse wrangling 
to be observed. He saddled horses and 
tried out lariats. He rode along various 
trails leading into the hills. On the ranch 
there is a battlefield where General Miles 
fought the Cheyennes. Old arrow heads 
may still be picked up on the butte where 
the Indians made their stand. Every 
ride had its own charm, for the hills have 
an eternal variety when one has eyes to 
see. 

After dinner there was usually a little 
bridge or a little dancing in high heeled 
boots to the music of a victrola. Then 
bed, deep sleep, and in no time at all the 
rising bell. When he emerged from his 
tent house the sun would be streaming 

(Continued on page 56) ' 


C Montana roundup chuck wagon 
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Stunt Flying—When 


the Movies Take a 


Hand——Isn’t Always 
What /#s Cracked 
Up to Be 


HE girl’s eyes held more scorn 

than those of a movie direc- 
tor gazing upon a Park Ave- 
nue bath-room for the first 
time. 

‘Stunts?’ she muttered disgustedly. 
“Tf you call that stuff stunting—well, I’m 
Little Eva and we’re both standing on the 
ice right now!” 

Buck Bartley said nothing. He con- 
sidered it the safest thing to do, under 
the circumstances. When it came to the 
fair sex Buck had always been able to hold 
his own. But this girl was something else 
again. She had a knack of slapping the 
air full of sharp remarks. 

“T understood you to say you were a 
stunt man, Mr. Bartley,” she said slowly. 
“Was I right?” 
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‘Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 


Buck grinned. He was tall and lean, 
with grey eyes and a brown, well-featured 
face. He spoke in something of a drawling 
tone. 

“It’s what I’ve always thought,” he 
stated simply. “Of course, when it comes 
to expert opinion—” 


He bowed slightly. The girl nodded 


her head. The girl was a peach. Slender, 
about five feet, eight and a half. Dark 
hair and eyes—very sun-browned. He 


imagined her teeth would be whiter than 
those of the girls on the front covers of 
magazines—if she’d smile. So far she 
hadn’t. 

** “Plane crashes, cut singles, doubles and 
triples. Live jumps—no pulloffs. All 
changes—plane to plane, auto to plane, 
drag off plane to ground, wing walking 
and breakaway— ” 

The girl stopped reading from the clip- 


ping Buck had handed her. Her nar- 
rowed, dark eyes met his. 
MAGAZINE * APRIL 


“What happened?” she asked. “I don’t 
see any crate? Did you walk tothe field?”’ 

Buck Bartley shook his head. His face 
was grim. 

“‘Bummed a ride in a flivver,” he stated. 
“Heard there was a circus here. Didn't 
know it was a female circus. Excuse me 
for being alive, please. Used to know 
Charlie Jones—thought he was running 
the outht. We flew together, over in- 
France, and—” 


Le saw the girl’s eyes widen. For 
flashing second he thought she 
would smile. But she didn’t. 

“Charlie’s not flying with us now,” she 
said slowly. “I’m running the outft— 
I’m his sister.” 

Buck stared. So this girl was the kid 
sister Charlie had talked about over on 
the other side of the pond. He’d always 
said she was snappy, a Scrapper. 

“Don Ellman was dragged with his 
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chute, two days ago,” she went on. “He 
hit a fence and was pretty badly hurt. 
We're short a man—and we've a movie 
job just outside of Los Angeles. Ever do 
a double ’chute jump, or was that clipping 
just bunk?” 

Buck grinned. ‘“‘I’ve done four doubles 
—and one triple,” he stated. “No more 
triples, though. She cracked open fifty 
yards off the ground, the last one.” 

The girl nodded. “Didn’t get enough 
altitude,” she stated. “Well, want me to 
ride you up for a double?” 

Buck Bartley shook his head. 

“Have to take my word for it,” he 





stated. “I’m broke—but I’m not that 
foolish. No use cutting loose just for 
fun.” 


The girl flushed, and then frowned. 
Her eyes narrowed again. 

“Why don’t you grab a nice, safe job 
on the ground?” she asked. 

Buck smiled grimly. “Why don't 
you?” he snapped back. ‘Can you do 
anything besides fly a ship?” 

That got her. Those black eyes flashed. 

“Maybe I can’t,” she snapped back. 
“But I wouldn’t refuse to show my stuff— 
e afl were broke and trying to land a 
job. 

Buck Bartley shrugged his shoulders. 
He spoke in a low, hard tone. 

“The chances are that I was flying 
ships and stepping off wings when you 
were looking at pictures of planes with 
great, big eyes. You aren't the only 
lady who ever took a ship up. I’ve seen 
‘em come—and I’ve seen ’em go. [ll 
take chances when it means something, 
but not just to show a bobbed-haired 
boss something she knows is a fact, any- 
way. 

The girllaughed. Her teeth were white, 
too. Very white. 

“A hundred bucks—for a double 
drop!” Her voice was calm. “And 
lll give you a job if you pull it 
smooth and we don’t have to 
sponge you into a basket.” 

Buck Bartley grinned. “Get 
me the ‘chutes!’ he snapped. 
“Hold that Jenny on a climb for 
my step-off. And have the hun- 
dred smackers ready!” 

The girl’s eyes were narrowed again. 
She turned toward the nearest two- 
seater, called to a mechanic near the ship. 

“Wind that Jenny up, Bill! The 
young feller here—he’s going to pull a 
double drop. Dig me up a helmet and 
goggles, too.” She turned to Buck again, 


her eyes holding a peculiar expression. 
“Scared, Mr. Bartley?” 


UCK stared at 
lighted a pill. 

“You've been pulling a lot of stuff for 
the movies—I can see that!’ he stated 
disgustedly. ‘“‘A lot of fuss over nothing. 
‘Came the dawn!’ stuff. I'll bet there 
isn’t anything you don’t know about 
ships, eh?”’ 

The girl looked him squarely in 
the eyes. 

“There may be a lot of things | 
don’t know about planes, Mr. Bart- 
ley,” she said slowly, “but there isn’t 
an awful lot I don’t know about male 
pilots of planes! And while we’re 
telling each other jokes—here’s 


her. Then he 
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another: [| read the Buck 
Bartley!” 

He took that standing and it told him a 
lot. The girl knew all about it. She knew 
why he was broke, and why he hadn’t 
flown to the field for a job. She knew, at 
least, all that the papers had spread over 
the front pages. 


“Do you believe all you read, Miss 


papers, 


Illustrated by 


ppeticty Keyn olds 


Jones?” he asked grimly, after a little 


silence. 
She laughed again. It was a harsh 
laugh. 


“Tf I did,” she snapped back, “I'd 
never take a chance on your pulling a 
bad one from my ship! Oh, Bill! Find 
Mr. Bartlett a couple of those Ross ’chute- 
packs, will you?” 

She turned toward the Jenny. Buck 
Bartlett watched her go, watched the 
stride, the firm carriage. He felt kind of 
funny inside. 

“Charlie’s sister!’ he muttered. “Try- 
ing to break her neck at the sky game. 
Can you beat it?” 

He took a long pull on his cigaret. ‘Then 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Maybe she’s good at it,” he muttered. 
“Tl ask this guy Bill.” 

He did, and Bill gave him a sort of 
queer look. 

“Ts the boss good?’ he replied grimly. 
“Say, she’s alive, aint she?” 

“Sure,” Buck agreed. “And 
so was Al Hollins, until he got 
bumped off. What I’m asking 


is—will she stay alive?” 
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The mechanic grunted. ‘What in hell 
do you care?” he shot back. ‘You've 
got a ‘chute, aint you?” 

Buck grinned. “I’ve got two of them,” 
he returned. ‘‘But we've got to get up a 
bit before I can use them.” 

The mechanic shifted his chew. 
shook his head. 

“Some guys want everything!” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘And some more, too!” 

Buck was strapping on the harness of 
the Number 2 ’chute-pack when the girl 
came to his side, followed by a red-headed 
individual, set for the air. 

“Buck Bartley, Mr. Cross—Dave Cross, 
Mr. Bartley!’ The girl smiled. 

The two men shook hands. 
grinned cheerfully. 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Bartlett,” he 
stated. ‘Read about you in the papers 
and [’ve got to hand it—” 

“Not Bartlett—Bartley!” 
Buck interrupted. 

‘The red-headed one con- 
tinued to grin. 

“Figured you were a good 
pair,” he stated, and glanced 
at the girl. She was frown- 
ing. Buck groaned. / / 

“Where does Mr. Ross 
come in!” he asked 
the girl grimly. 

“Not Ross— 
Cross!” that in- 
dividual corrected. 
“Pm shooting 
your stuff.” 


He 


Cross 
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Buck straightened. He looked at 
Cross, and then his eyes went to those of 
the girl. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Didn’t think you’d pass out good coin 
for nothing,” he said slowly. “‘Sorry— 
but count me out. I don’t do double 
drops with a camera shooting me—not 
for a hundred bucks.” 

The girl laughed. “We'll boost it to 
five hundred,” she stated. ‘Mr. Cross 
wants it for the National News—they’ve 
never shot a double ’chute drop.” 

Buck smiled slightly. ‘“They shot one 
when I went down after Dearie Dawn,” 
he corrected. “But Miss Dawn didn’t 
like it—so she bought them off—” 

“And destroyed the film!” the girl 
added. ‘She must have been crazy about 
you, Mr. Bartley—she hated you so well.” 

Buck scowled. The girl had a way of 
sizing things up. She was a keen thinker. 
Charlie Jones’ sister! It didn’t seem possi- 
ble—Charlie had been such a homely cuss. 

“Getting back to business,” he said 
slowly, ‘I do the jump-off, cut loose from 
the first chute, drift down on the spread 
of the second. And I get five hundred. 
Do I guess right?” 

The News man nodded. “Fair enough!” 
he stated. ‘But just to get a kick in the 
thing, we'll have Miss Jones circle around 
your second ’chute—and I'll shoot some 
close-ups. Try to hit the field—and I 
might even get your landing. You might 
let her drag you a few feet, if you’re in 
the clear. Give the public a kick—that’s 
our slogan!” 

Buck nodded. “I might!” he agreed. 
“Well, let’s get going!” 

The camera man winked at the girl. 
She had a faint smile on her face. 

“Came the dawn!” Mr. Cross an- 
nounced cheerfully. “Do be careful— 
both of you!” 


UCK BARTLEY climbed in the 

rear cockpit of the Jenny which 
the girl was piloting. He was thinking. 
Two weeks ago Buck had fallen pretty 
hard for a yellow-haired gal by the real 
name of Kate Conway. The movie fans 
knew her as Dearie Dawn. She didn’t 
do high-brow stuff. She played the 
feminine lead in serials. 

Miss Dawn flopped over the side of a 
speed-boat, in escaping from the villain of 
the piece, and it had been Buck’s job to 
make a double drop into the lake and 
haul her out. The idea of the double drop 
was that he could get down faster. After 
the first plunge the ’chute would drift 
him down slowly. And that wasn’t fast 
enough. The director had a brilliant 
idea. He had a kick—and logical reason 
for it. He’d flash a sub-title. And then 
he’d have Buck cut loose from the first 
*chute. He could drop two thousand feet 
before the second ’chute opened—that 
would get him down a lot faster. It was 
a great idea. 

It had worked fine—all except one part 
of it. The water in the lake had been 
cold, and Dearie Dawn did not like cold 
water. She had wanted a substitute— 
but the director was a realist. So Dearie 
had dropped off the speed-boat and floun- 
dered in the water. Buck had made the 
double drop. There was just one slip—he 
had landed a good half mile away from 
the struggling Dearie. She had been furi- 
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ous. There had been a big scene, in which 
Dearie had told Buck exactly where to go 
and how to get there. His explanations 
hadn’t registered. Buck was tired after 
that half mile swim. And Dearie Dawn 
had been hauled aboard a boat before he 
reached the spot. 

Thus, when she lost her temper and 
rushed at him, he had calmly picked her 
up and tossed her into the lake. That 
was what the newspapers had got—SKY 
STUNTER TOSSES STAR IN LAKE— 
and all the rest of it. 

Al Jennings had given him the gate, 
after that. You couldn’t exactly blame 
Al. His circus had had several juicy stunt 
jobs lined up with Dearie Dawn’s com- 
pany. But it was all off, after that. 
Dearie was temperamental. She was con- 
vinced that Buck had made a fool of her. 
The water had been frightfully cold. And 
he had tossed her into the lake! 

Dearie Dawn had plenty of influence— 
and she used it. Al Jennings lost the con- 
tracts, and he lost the chance to collect 
on the film of the double drop. They 
told Buck that Dearie Dawn was so mad 
she touched a match to the stuff. And 
that was that. But this girl—this Jones 
girl—she was wise to all that. And she’d 
called his get-off a ‘‘bad one’. He didn’t 
like that idea. 

He leaned forward in the rear cockpit— 
and tapped her on the shoulder. 

“Wind’s north,” he told her. ‘This is 
a big field—but I’ve got to cut loose 
twice, you know. I’ll say when I’m ready 
to go over the side. Not you!” 

Her eyes flashed. “Be yourself, Buck!” 
she shot back at him. “If you live long 
enough to know more about me, you'll 
learn that I let the guy that takes the 
chance do the talking. Just say when!” 

Then she taxied the Jenny out, followed 
by another Curtiss J. N. 4, in which were 
a pilot and Dave Cross. There was a 
camera bracketed in the rear cockpit for 
the shoot stuff. 

The girl got the ship off like a veteran. 
No drift, no bouncing over the ground. 
There were a group of men standing off 
to one side; she waved at them and they 
waved back. Then she pulled a hair- 
raising zoom, leveled off and started a 
slow climb toward the north. Buck Bart- 
ley relaxed in the rear cockpit. He in- 
spected the harness of both chutes care- 
fully. He fingered the rip-cords. 

“Bum joker—this Cross!” he mut- 
tered. ‘Thought we were a good pair— 
why? Because I tossed that movie queen 
in the lake—he figures I’m as snappy as 
this Jones kid. Not quite. But [ll hit 
that field for her—that’s sure. Hit it 
from ten thousand!” 

It wouldn’t be a cinch. The field 
was about a quarter mile long—about a 
half mile wide. He might have to slip the 
second ’chute, in order to make it. But 
he’d show her! 

At eight thousand he stood up in the 
rear cockpit and looked around. The 
second Jenny was close to them, off to the 
right. The girl was flying nicely. If she 
held the ship right on the course, and got 
two thousand feet more of altitude— 
they’d be about right for the hop off. 
There were no clouds in the sky. 

The engine died suddenly; the girl 
jerked her head. 
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“Sit down—buckle that  safety-belt 
strap!’ she shouted. 

He sat down. But he didn’t buckle 
the belt. The girl was gliding at a mild 
angle. 

“Cut that out!” he shouted above the 
whistle of wind through flying wires. 
“Get altitude!” 

She jerked her head again. 

“Shut up!” she snapped. 

He swore softly. The other Jenny 
came up on the right. He saw Cross 
at the crank of the camera. The girl 
waved her hand, nodded her head vigor- 
ously. Cross started to crank. The girl 
dove the Jenny steeply. The exhausts 
roared. 

“Loop!” Buck muttered, and changed 
his mind about the belt buckle. He 
snapped it. 


pee the girl could loop! She put 
the Jenny over five times in suc- 
cession, and she put her over smoothly. 
Then she did the other stuff—spirals, 
vertical banks, side-slips, wing-overs. 
About everything but a barrel-roll, and 
Jennies don’t roll much. 

Buck muttered to himself. Showing 
off? He thought so at first, and then he 
got a glimpse of the other Jenny. She was 
off to the right, and Cross was shooting 
it all. 

“Business!” he muttered. ‘And maybe 
funny business, at that!” 

The girl pulled the plane out of a tight 
tail-spin. She leveled off, gave her the 
gun, started to climb again. She waved a 
hand once more—and Cross stopped 
cranking. The other Jenny flew in closer. 
The girl jerked her head. 

“That’s that!” she called above the 
exhaust roar. ‘“You’re next!” 

Buck grinned. Charlie’s sister was good. 
She hadn’t lost a lot of altitude, and she 
was getting it back now. He unbuckled 
the safety-belt strap, got to his feet. 

At ten thousand she stuck her head 
over the side of the fuselage and watched 
the field, pretty far back of them, south 
of them. Then suddenly she called out. 

“How’s this, Buck? Can you hit the 
lake?” 

He grunted. There was no lake in sight. 
And it was about perfect. But he shook 
his head. 

“Keep her climbing!” he instructed 
grimly. 

He thought the girl was laughing, but 
the exhaust roar made him uncertain. 
And she had spoken about a lake. Some- 
thing, he decided, was doing. But what? 

He pounded on the side of the fuselage, 
and when she turned, he got a leg over 
the fabric, got a foot on a wing-surface. 
Then he reached for a strut. The other 
Jenny was flying close—Cross was at the 
camera crank again. 

Buck Bartley worked his way out to 
the wing-tip slowly. The wind pressure 
was terrific. He was going to jump off— 
a “live” jump, not a drag-off with the 
*chute opened first. The Jenny was bank- 
ing off, getting ready to shoot the plunge. 
The girl called to him. 

“Point down, Buck!’ 

He stared at her. She cried out again, 
her voice coming to him above the beat of 
the engine. 

“Point down!” 
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He didn’t know exactly why he did it— 
but he did! Clinging to a strut with his 
left hand, he pointed down with his right. 

“Now!” the girl shouted. “Get off!” 

The Jenny was climbing at just the 
right angle. Buck’s mght hand went to 
the rip cord of the Number One ’chute. 
He let go. 

He plunged downward, his body turn- 
ing again and again in the air. He counted 
twelve—jerked the rip-cord ring. The 
baby lead-chute was sprung—it snapped 
open. It pulled out the big, white spread 
Se erickling silk. Harness tightened about 
Buck’s body; his head was flung down- 
ward, around. Then he was drifting, get- 
‘ting his breath back, shaking the tears 
from his eyes. 

The double roar of plane 
engines attracted his attention. 
He squirmed around in the 
harness. The girl was diving 
her Jenny straight at him, and 
diving close was the other ship. 
Buck grinned. 


UT the next second the 

erin faded. The girl’s 
Jenny banked almost vertical 
around the ’chute. She leaned 
over the side, something flashing 
in her right hand. The engine 
roar died—there was a spurt 
of red, a sharp crack! 

She had a gun—was shooting 
at him! 

Instinctively he cried out. 

here were two more spurts of 
red! Two more cracks! 

He felt no pain. He was 
conscious of the fact that he 
must cut loose from the Number 
One ’chute quickly. His fingers 
snapped two of the harness 
buckles. The girl was waving 
to him. He slipped the last 
one—plunged straight down- 
ward. 

Even as his body plunged he got it. 
They were shooting the stuff, of course. 
The girl was only faking a shoot at him. 
It ene news-reel stuff. It was a frame- 
up! 

Her jerked the rip-cord of the Number 
Two ’chute. The lead-silk snapped out, 
jerking the big spread from the pack. 

A Jenny was diving near him, but not 
the girl’s ship. Dave Cross was at the 
camera. Buck felt a desire to shake a 
fist, but he didn’t. Five hundred bucks 
were five hundred bucks! He scowled 
and kicked around. ‘The girl’s ship was 
a half mile away, perhaps a mile. 

The field was less than a half mile to the 
south; the wind was carrying him nicely. 
The Jenny circled around, not very close. 
At a thousand feet he saw that he would 
over-shoot the field unless he slipped. He 
tugged the shrouds of the leading edge, 
slanted the silk of the ’chute. It drifted 
down more sharply, slanting toward the 
field. The Jenny was still circling; Cross 
was still at the camera. 

Buck released the shrouds, prepared 
for the landing. He’d have a drop speed of 
sixteen feet a second. He’d hit almost in 
the center of the field; there was a crowd 
running out to meet him. He grinned. It 
was a perfect double drop. The girl would 
have no kick coming. 


Buck Bartley flexed his legs, struck 
earth. He drifted about ten feet, let the 
*chute drag him. Then he cut loose, 
scrambled to his feet and emerged from 
beneath the collapsing silk spread. He 
straightened. 

Some one shouted, and Buck turned. 
He turned just in time to throw up an arm 
in self protection. But he didn’t save him- 
self completely. A heavy blow knocked 
him off balance, another hard punch sent 
him to his knees. 

He staggered to his feet. Before him 
stood a tough looking character, a scowl 
on his bearded face. He was half crouched, 
his fists clenched. Buck stared, then rage 
gripped him. At the same time a voice 
came from behind him. 


Lupin Fields in Spring 


By Joan Ramsay 


Here are the purple pastures of the bees 
Spreading to silence in the empty noon; 
The piping satyr wind has stilled his tune 
And in blue honeyed fountains takes his ease, 
Through petalled azure wading to the knees, 
And bees step soft in pollen-dusted shoon 

As they take up the muted notes and croon 
Among the blossoms’ hushed antiphonies. 


Here are the shadow of an ancient Spring, 
The echo of a music, passed from earth 
Forever—only these their shades remain 
That in the cadence of a bee’s bright wing, 
The meadows’ dark blue mist, have thetr re-birth, 
And will through untold Aprils live again. 


“All right, Sam—we’ll cut from there. 
That’s fine—” 

Buck swore. “Cut hell!’ he shouted, 
and leaped at the rough-looking individual. 

That gentleman leaped to one side. 

“Hey!” he yelled. “It’s pictures! It’s 
all right—it’s all in—” 

That was as far ashe got. A well-aimed 
right battered him back on his heels. And 
then he got mad. And on Buck’s next 
rush the rough-looking gent didn’t jump 
aside. He dodged, feinted with his left— 
and swung his right. 

It caught Buck squarely under the left 
ear. He pitched forward—and though a 
lot of things had happened in the last half 
hour, Buck Bartley forgot them. 

* * * 


“and you shouldn’t have hit so hard 
—you—an ex-champion! You knew he 
wasn’t wise to the game!” 

Buck blinked his eyes—and listened. 
The buzzing was going out of his ears. 

“He was set to murder me!” It was a 
man’s voice. “I hit him in self defence, 
I’m telling you!” 

Buck Bartley looked up into the eyes 
of Charlie Jones’ sister. He sat up. Some 
one had splashed water in his face; he 
shook it off. 

““You’re—you’re a fine bunch!” he mut- 
tered shakily. Then he looked at the girl. 
“T hit the field, didn’t I?” 
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The girl smiled. ‘*You sure did, Buck!”’ 
she replied, a little tremor in her voice. 
ay , ® 

You won’t have to throw any one in the 
lake this time!’ 

Buck grunted. He scowled up at the 
rough-looking individual. 

““You’ve got a wallop, boy!” he stated. 
{Rn ceharns Pecan 32 

Ex-champion of what! 


The bearded one grinned. “Light- 
heavyweight class,” he returned. ‘“Didn’t 
mean to soak you that hard.” \ 


Buck got to his feet. The girl, who had 
been kneeling beside him, rose also. There 
was quite a crowd around them, but it 
broke up as the girl led him away from 
the plane. 

“Kate—Dearie Dawn is a cousin of 
mine,” she said quietly. ‘“‘She’s got a 
temper, that lady! After you 
tossed her in the lake she came 
down and told me her tale of 
woe. They needed some air 
stuff in the picture—the one she 
said you’d spoiled. I figured 
you'd be along, looking for a 
job. So I shipped Charlie off 
the field—and we framed you, 
Buck. That’s why I pretended 
to pop at you in the air. I was 
the vamp. Sam O’Leary was 
the villain. He was supposed 
to attack you when you landed. 
They were shooting from behind 
you, and they were going to cut 
in the real stuff. But you got 
sore—and Sam _ walloped you 


one. 

Buck Bartley frowned. ‘You 
framed me, eh? All because I 
shoved your cousin in the lake!” 

The girl shook her head. 
“They had to have air stuff in 
the picture. Good stuff. Some- 
thing like that double drop. I 
just helped.” 

“That’s all,” Buck came back 
grimly. “You just helped!’ 

The girl said nothing. Buck drew a 
deep breath. He rubbed the spot beneath 
his left ear. The girl laughed softly. 

“Buck,” she asked slowly and in a 
peculiar tone, ‘‘are you awful sore?” 

He grinned. ‘Pretty sore,” he stated. 
“Charlie mentioned your first name, but 
I—it seems to me—” 

He stopped. The girl laughed again. 

“Buck,” she stated, “‘you’re some 
*chute hopper. My first name is Dawn. 
Isn’t it hot—Dawn Jones?” 


Bo groaned. ‘Came the dawn!” 
he muttered. “Came a couple of 
dawns, I’d say! Dawn, your air-work is 
sweet!” 

Dawn Jones sighed. “My ground- 
work’s pretty fair, too!’ she half whis- 
pered. 

And Buck Bartley nodded. “You’ve 
got what the movie directors call tech- 
nique,” he stated. “Do I get a steady 
job with the Jones outfit?” 

The girl smiled. ‘Nothing but!” she 
replied emphatically. “Do you really 
want one?” 

Buck chuckled. 
down sometime—” 

He broke off. The girl’s eyes were up 
toward the sky. 

And after that—well, things happen 
fast in the air! 


“T’ve got to settle 
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Grapes Crushed 
While You Wattl 


By 


Eugene B. Block 


California’s 
Profits 6y Nature 
Ignorance of 
Constitutional 


Amendments 






HE sign which 

makes the title 

of this article 

hangs on a once 

abandoned shed 
on the San Francisco water- 
front. 

For the last four years the 
place has hummed with 
industry. 

Through a rough drive- 
way that separates the walls 
of corrugated metal, heavy 
trucks weighted down with 
California grapes chug their 
way in daily procession. 

Within, huge electric presses reduce the 
grapes to juice in the twinkling of an eye. 
Heavy barrels of the fluid are carted away 
to box cars on sidings close by. Men and 
women drive up—some in _ limousines; 
others in rattling flivvers. Some carry 
empty demijohns in their hands as they 
enter the “office,” only to drag them out, 
heavy, five minutes later. Others hop in 
empty-handed and leave with neat glass 
containers. 

A business-like young foreigner greets 
you from behind the counter. ‘We crush 
the grapes to order,” he says politely, 
“it’s 65 cents a gallon.” 

“How long must I wait until it’s wine?” 
you ask. 
~ “How long must you wait until it’s 
ready?” he corrects, with a twinkle in his 
eye. “Four months—about that.” 

“Four months for a kick?” 

“Yes, and fully 8 per cent by then,” 
promises. 

Your nostrils catch the odor of stale 
grape skins. The sour fumes of wine are 
in the air. Through the glass of the office 
door you catch a glimpse of the great wine 
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presses; of overHowing 
grape boxes dragged 
slowly overhead on belts 
of chain. All around, 
stacked in piles to the 
roof, are empty crates. 
Men are running back 
and forth. The whir of machinery drowns 
their footsteps. 

“Have you ten gallons ready?” you ask. 

“We'll mash it out for you in a jiffy,” 
the “juice man”’ assures, as matter-of-fact 
as if her were to grind your coffee fresh 
from the roaster. “You see we never 
keep it on hand. When they want to buy 
it, we make the juice to order. What 
happens to it after you take it away aint 
any of our business. Some send us their 
grapes from all over the state to be 
pressed. We mash ’em and haul it right 
on to the cars. Only we don’t keep a drop 
here on hand—that’s our business.” 

He detects the smile you can’t conceal. 
“No, they haven’t bothered | us yet and 
we've been here four years,” he volun- 
teers. “Sold 50,000 gallons last season— 
this season we'll do 75,000 easy. Guys 
come around and we know they’re prohis. 
They ask a few questions and blow. What 

can they do? We sell unfermented grape 
juice and that’s all. And there’s never a 
drop around the place older than a day. 
That’s because we mash ’em to order.”’ 

And that’s the story of the phenomenal 
growth of California’s vast grape industry 
—an industry that prohibition threatened 
but did not kill; the industry that has 
grown by leaps and bounds since prohibi- 
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@ All grapes! A typical trainload of 
the California crop, leaving 
for the East 


It’s 
one of the most amazing stories of Ameri- 
can industry today—this story of Califor- 


tion became the law of the land. 


nia’s vineyards. It’s the story of an in- 
ae reborn; of panic turned to wealth. 

Eight years ago came_ prohibition. 
California grape growers, with millions at 
stake, looked on in terror. Some inter- 
planted their vineyards with fruit trees; 
others pulled out the vines entirely. No 
one doubted that the grape business was 
doomed. 

Then, almost overnight, came the unex- 
pected. A sudden, crying demand for 
California grapes—juice grapes, raisin 
grapes, table grapes. It came, sweeping 
westward like a whirlwind, from all over 
the country. It’s kept on coming—more 
and more—still coming. 

Today, California’s gigantic grape in- 
dustry represents an aggregate value of 
$250,000,000—investments and produc- 
tion combined. All classes of grapes pile 
up an annual income of $53,000,000. 

Grapes that yielded the grower from $6 
to $12 a ton before prohibition now bring 
from $20 to $80. 


N 1919, when the Volstead enactment 

became law, 322,000 acres in Cali- 
fornia were laid out in grapes—juice, table 
and raisin varieties. Today. vineyards are 
spread over more than 663,000 acres. 

In three months of 1927, a string of 
73,000 freight cars, crammed full of 
grapes, rolled out of California. They 
carried nearly 1,000,000 tons from Bear 
State vineyards to every corner of the 
United States. 

In ninety days the railroads had piled 
up a neat revenue of $45,000,000 for 
freight and icing alone. The growers of 
black juice grapes—just one of the classes 
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f vineyard crops—had taken in $16,- 
00,000. 

And the demand for California grapes 
ontinues. 

You ask why. 


E. M. Sheehan, president and active 





reneral manager of the California Grape 
rowers’ Exchange—a vast cooperative 
narketing organization founded by the 
ate Colonel Harris Weinstock—turns to 
he bookcase. He pulls out a bound copy 
f the Volstead act, and asks you to peruse 
he last clause of Section 29 of Title 2 in 
hat far-famed piece of American legisla- 
ion. 

And while Mr. Sheehan digs into his 
-orrespondence, this is what you read: 

ie penalties provided in this act 

gainst the manufacture of liquor without 
L SB eitiic shall not apply to a person for 
nanufacturing non- intoxicating cider and 
ruit juices exclusively for use in his home, 
yut such cider and fruit juices shall not be 
sold or delivered except to persons having 
permits to manufacture vinegar. 

Sheehan smiles. “Can you tell when a 
fruit juice is intoxicating and when it is 
not?” he asks. “Neither can Uncle Sam. 
The courts of the land have so held, not 
once but time and again.” 


HE pulls a stack of decisions out of 
his drawer—decisions from courts 
high and low in various scattered parts 
of the country. 

“Here’s what the courts have had to 
say about it,” he says, laying his hand on 
the pile. ‘“The courts have ruled that a 
householder can make fruit juice in un- 
limited amounts so long as it 1s not ‘intox- 
icating in fact’ and no two authorities 
have been able to agree as to when grape 
juice or any other kind of fruit juice 1s 
‘intoxicating in fact’ and when it is not. 

“Maybe you can stand more—well, 
more grape juice we'll say—than I can 
without getting woozy. Maybe your use 

of it is more temperate than mine. What 
is ‘intoxicating in fact’ in your case, isn’t 
in mine; and vice-versa. That’s the whole 
point of it. 

“And that’s why Uncle Sam does not 


molest the thousands—no the hundreds of 


thousands — of American householders 
who are converting our grapes into juice 
in their homes. All over the country 
they’re doing it, in rich homes and in poor 
homes. Some have grape presses. Some 
jump into the barrels with rubber boots 
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on. Some don’t even bother 
about the boots. And still 
others take their grapes to 
public presses that are 
springing up like  mush- 
rooms from San Francisco 


New York. 
tant fact is that they want 


The impor- 





to drink the juice—and 
fermentation, you know, 
egins after 36 hours. Now 


you have the answer for the 
flourishing grape industry 
in California.” 

And there’s still another interesting 
loophole in the law that has made the 
worshippers of Bacchus want to buy Cali- 
fornia grapes. 

The law says that a man’s home 1s his 
castle; that it cannot be intruded upon by 
the arm of the law without a search war- 
rant. 

Then comes the law of Volstead espe- 
cially providing that no search warrant 
shall issue for a man’s home unless there 
is reasonable proof that he is selling liquor 
or fruit juice that has developed the dis- 
puted degree of kick. 

The householder who mashes his grapes 
and leaves the rest to nature doesn’t care 
to sell his product. He makes it for him- 
self and his family. And Uncle Sam is 
powerless to enter the home for a sample. 





ho 
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@ Grape-picking in a California vineyard 


Yet, in spite of what these quirks of the 
law have done for the vineyardists of 
California, the Grape Growers’ Exchange 
of that state takes a firm stand against 
prohibition. The reason is easily ex- 
plained. 

Before prohibition, California operated 
700 commercial wineries. ‘Their yearly 
production reached 40,000,000 gallons. 
The 50 wineries that remain to turn out 
only the sacramental and medicinal wines 
that Volstead allows, have cut the pro- 
duction down to 5,000,000 gallons. 

The 700 wineries operating before pro- 
hibition were able to utilize that part of 
the grape crop that came off the vines too 
soft to be shipped any distance. That 
part of the crop amounts to between 20 
and 30 per cent of the total yield, say 





(Grape crushing establishment in San Francisco, where 75,000 gallons of grape 
juice were sold in 1927 
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president and general 
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about 250,000 tons. 
Now that is all a dead 
loss to the growers. 
Prohibition has made it 
so. 

Yet the fact remains 
that no industry in 
America, past or present, 
has ever been rejuve- 
nated in such spectacular 
fashion as that of the 
western grape growers. 
And they were more 
surprised than anyone 
else when the turn of 
the tide was upon them. 

Even long befo.2 Vol- 
stead decreed the land dry, they had con- 
templated prohibition as a death blow 
that would send their industry staggering 
into oblivion. They ‘their 


saw crops 
useless, rotting on the vines. 

Prohibition found them in despair. At 
once a-dozen schemes sprang up. Chem- 


ists worked feverishly in their laboratories 
trying to perfect processes that would de- 
alcoholize wine. Companies were formed 
to exploit unfermented grape juices. But 
drinking Americans demanded their kick. 
The vineyardists knew it. And they knew 
too well that the kick violated the one-half 
of one per cent allowance that Volstead 
had written into his arid statute. 

So the grape growers reluctantly de- 
cided to give up the fight. 

And then, before the first year of pro- 
hibition was over, they found themselves 
suddenly swamped with an amazing de- 
mand for grapes—not only wine grapes 
but every variety—coming from every 
section of the land. It was as if a fairy 
godmother had touched the magic wand 
to the forelorn vineyards of California. 
What followed reads more like fiction than 
fact. 

There was one Fresno county vineyard- 
ist, for example. Before prohibition he 
had 80 acres laid out in Zinfandel grapes 
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“Grapes Crushed While You Wait!” 
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They brought him from $6 to $15 a ton. 
When the country went dry he pulled out 
his vines like thousands of others and 
planted alfalfa and cattle corn. The 
boom came. He plowed up his alfalfa and 
corn. He leased the land around him; 
planted it all, 640 acres, in grapes. And 
in 1921 he was selling them for $82 a ton. 

The growers relate hundreds of such 
cases. They will tell you, too, of one far- 
sighted Armenian in the San Joaquin— 
one of the very few who foretold what 
would come. At the height of the panic 
he bought up 8000 acres of the choicest 
vineyard land for $75 an acre. Two years 
later he parceled it off at from $500 to 
$750 an acre and went back to the “‘old 
country” to live. 

It was months before the growers, 
swamped as they were with demands for 





Picking and boxing grapes for 


shipment 


their grapes, came to understand the 
reason for the influx of orders from all 
parts of the country. They did not com- 
prehend the significance of the “fruit 
juice” clause of the national prohibition 
law. Someone had discovered it and the 
discovery spread like a ripple from state 
to state. 

That clause—a few words that have 
brought millions to California grape-grow- 
ers—has since been the subject of some of 
the most unusual legal battles in Ameri- 
can courts. 


N effect, they have raised the question 

of ‘‘when isa beverage intoxicating in 
fact?” And that has resolved itself into 
the time-worn query, “When is a man 
drunk?” 

Into tribunals of state and nation, these 
two questions have dragged some of 
America’s foremost men of medicine and 
chemistry. They have come as expert 
witnesses to discourse and disagree on 
alcohol’s effect on the human mind and 
body. 

It seems now, from the variety of de- 
cisions on the books, that the Volstead act 
makes special allowance for the “fruit 
juice” drinker. The government puts its 
taboo on beverages with more than one- 
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half of one per cent of alcohol except in the 
matter of fruit juices. They may be made 
by the householder “‘exclusively for use in 
his home,” Volstead says, if they are 
“Nnon-intoxicating in fact.’ 

So again arises the question, ““When are 
they intoxicating?” 

Congressman John Philip Hill of Mary- 
land was curious. He decfded to find out. 
And the means that he took form the basis 
for one of the most interesting legal 
tangles that has developed since prohibi- 
tion—a case that has been used as prece- 
dent in favor of the lucky California grape 
growers and their patrons—one of a num- 
ber of cases in many states that have been 
decided in favor of the grape interests. 

One day, not long after the country 
went dry, the Honorable Mr. Hill stepped 
into the kitchen of his luxurious home in 
West Franklin Street, 
Baltimore, pulled off his 
coat as congressmen will, 
and crushed apples into 
cider. This accom- 
plished, he proceeded 
to mash a quantity of 
grapes. That night he 
wrote a letter to the 
United States Depart- 


ment of Justice and 
detailed what he had 
done. 


A few days later he 
wrote again. He advised 
the government men 
that his cider and grape 
juice showed an alcoholic 
content of one-half of 


one per cent. “Am | 
violating the law?” he 
asked. 


Thirty-six hours 
elapsed and he sent an- 
other letter. ‘My fruit 
juices now show 4 per 
cent of alcohol; am I 
violating the law now?” 
he inquired. 

A fourth letter he wrote and still no 
answer. So the gentleman from Mary- 
land decided to display a Missouri com- 
plex. He addressed a fifth letter to Uncle 
Sam. This time he advised that on a cer- 
tain night he would bid some eighty 
guests to his home and serve his cider and 
grape juice. He wanted the government 

o “‘show him.’ 

And Congressman Hill was called. A 
federal grand j jury called his turn to the 
tune of six indictments. He was arrested 
for “unlawfully manufacturing certain in- 
toxicating liquor, to wit: 25 gallons of 
wine” ; for illegal possession of that w ine, 
for maintaining a nuisance at his home, 
and sundry other infractions of the law. 

The case came before a jury in the court 
of United States District Judge Soper in 
Baltimore. Arrayed on each side were 
some of the best legal minds in American 
jurisprudence. 

Uncle Sam produced his witnesses to 
prove the manufacture and possession by 
Congressman Hill of wine and cider con- 
taining more than one-half of one per cent 
of alcohol. Government counsel conceded 
that the wine and cider were made by the 
legislator exclusively for use in his own 
home in Baltimore. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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That 


Indispensable 
-Rope 


Throz 


By 
eil Way 


HERE are two ways of dis- 

tinguishing a Westerner that 

never fail. One is by the piece 

of rope that he always carries; 

the other is by what he calls 
t. lf a man says “lariat” when he’s 
speaking of that rope 
se is used to snare 
norses and cattle, he cer- 
-ainly is not western. To 
the real Westerner it is 
known as a “throw- 
ope,” and it would be 
aard to find a more ex- 
»ressive word for it, even 
shough etymological 
:uthorities may term it 
‘colloq.,” or ignore it 
*ntirely. 

As a matter of fact, a 
-hrow-rope is not a lariat 
at all, but in reality it is 
a lasso. Lariat, lasso, 
“thirty - feet-o ’-hemp,” 
“horsehair,” “‘line,”’ 
‘snare,’ and various 
other expressions, are all 
aliases of the throw- 
rope. The word “lariat” 
s a contraction of the 
Spanish noun /a reata, 
neaning “the rope,” and 
she Spanish verb reatar 
means tie. Properly 
speaking, a lariat, or la 
reata, is a rope used to tie 
yr tether an animal, and as the throw-rope 
nas been used a great deal for that purpose 
n the past, the real meaning has become 
confused. To say lariat instead of lasso, 
is just as colloquial as to say throw-rope. 

In correct English, the proper word for 
a rope with a slip-knotted loop used for 
catching animals is “lasso,”’ derived from 
the Spanish word /Jazo, meaning noose, or 
lasso. Ordinarily, /azo is pronounced 14 
tho, but in Spanish America and in parts 
of Spain “z” is the same as English ‘‘ss,”’ 
making the pronunciation la sso. Funk 
and Wagnalls give the meaning of lasso as: 
“A long line, as of hide, with a running 
noose, for catching horses and cattle,”’ and 
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@One rope supports the tent and extra 


give the derivation from 
the Latin word laqueus, 
meaning snare. A lariat, 
they say, is ““a rope, espe- 
clk lly of horsehair, for 
tethering animals.” So 
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shelter 


much for that; a throw-rope is just as 
useful, anyhow, regardless of what it 
is called. 

One interesting point to note in 
passing is that although a throw-rope 1s 
always a lasso, a lasso is not always a 
throw-rope except in America. In some 
parts of the world a lasso consists of noth- 
ing more than two balls tied to a short 
length of hemp rope or rawhide. When 
this is thrown the balls pass one on each 
side of the legs of the object to be caught, 
and the momentum causes them to wrap 
around the legs in opposite directions. 
Sometimes this method is used with the 
addition of a long hand-rope, which is tied 
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€ Getting dry wood, when 
you need it, 1s done with 
that indispensable rope 
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to the middle of the 
rope with the weights, 
and when the weights are 
thrown, one end of the 
long rope is held in the 
hand. 

Then there is the 
Mongol’s idea of a lasso. 
It consists of a piece of 
rope that is long enough 
to form a noose two or 
three feet in diameter, 
which is fastened to a 
strong, light pole that is 
about twenty feet long. 
The Mongol rides into a 
band of cattle or horses, 
and simply drops the 
noose over the head of 
the one he wants, almost 
like a fisherman. It could hardly be 
called a throw-rope, although it 1s a lasso. 
And so we see that when we say throw- 
rope, we mean something distinctive, 
whereas, “ might mean almost any 
kind of contraption. 


Ce horses and cattle 1s 
not the only use of a throw-rope 
by a long way. Electrocuting, shooting, 
and gassing (drowning might be effective 
in certain cases, but some individuals not 
in the “dry” class have tried it and failed) 
have all encroached upon one of the 
greatest uses of the cowpuncher’s long 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Jimmy Grickett 


Hi-Jacker 


W herein the Versatile 
Jimmy Dons Wolt’s 


Clothing—/for a Purpose 
By 


Charles U. 


Brereton 


HE fog lay like a fleece of 

newly washed wool. Vision 

ended against an opaque wall 

a boat’s length away. Sounds 

there were none if one ex- 
cepted the steady roar of the surf at the 
river's mouth and the occasional queru- 
lous cry of a gull that winged its way 
above the low-lying mist. Apparently at 
this early hour none but Jimmy Crickett 
and I were afloat on the broad surface of 
the estuary. 

This morning, in the interest of stealth, 
the old policeman had elected to patrol in 
a dugout he had borrowed while the owner 
thereof was yet asleep. Following many 
complaints we lay in wait for the occa- 
sional surreptitious net that might be al- 
lowed to drift silently with the tide, its 
many tathoms of entangling mesh sweep- 
ing everything before it. 

But as the shallow, scarred old canoe 
floated gently with the oily current we 
began to feel that today we would dis- 
cover no poachers. My own pipe was 
drawing comfortably and now Jimmy 
drew from beneath his shirt the buckskin 
bag that contained his own smoking kit. 
The policeman’s rare smokes were in the 
nature of rites and Jimmy allowed the 
canoe to drift at will while he solemnly 
stuffed the strong Indian tobacco into his 
curiously shaped soapstone pipe. 

I felt drowsy and comfortable and was 
half asleep when it suddenly seemed to me 
that we were unduly close to the surf. The 
roar of breaking water appeared to be in- 
creasing. I had turned my head, half 
rising from my seat when a gray shape 
rushed out of the fog at us. Instinctively, 
Jimmy Crickett reached for the canoe 
paddle to fend off but he was too late. 
The sharp gray cut-water struck the old 
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dugout a glancing blow on the quarter, at 
the same time lifting us on the tremendous 
bow wave the speed boat was throwing 
up. I went over backward, dumped out 
like a sack of meal but my astonished eyes 
registered a fleeting glimpse of Jimmy 
Crickett diving like a frog, his pipe still 
between his teeth and his beloved carbine 
grasped in one hand. My own rifle was 
gone, of course. 

When I came up, sputtering, Jimmy 
was already grasping the overturned 
canoe that pitched and rocked in the tur- 
bulent wake. A narrow lane in the 
blanketing fog was slowly closing upon it- 
self and from up river there came a rush- 
ing sound, as of enormous feathered 
pinions. 

“Damn dem fellers,” said Jimmy 
Crickett moistly. ‘Ketch hold canoe. 
He’s purty long swim for shore.” 

It was. The burden of heavy clothes 
and the unwillingness of the shapeless 
dugout to be steered was enough to try 
the ability of the best swimmer. I began 
to tire. Once I went under. Jimmy 
Crickett began to tread water. 

“Stop swimming an’ hol’ onto canoe,” 
he directed sharply. And as I thankfully 
obeyed I saw that Jimmy was wriggling 
out of his confining outer garments. I 
marveled at the play of muscles that rip- 
pled under the bronze skin of the Indian’s 
shoulders and it suddenly came to me that 
Jimmy Crickett was not the old man I had 
thought him. His face, seamed by the 
countless tiny wrinkles that were no 
doubt caused by many seasons of gazing 
at the reflection of the summer sun on 
dancing waves or its winter rays on spark- 
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ling snow had misled me. ‘Too, a youth is 
prone to think of those of middle age as 
being old. But I had always been proud 
of my ability as a swimmer and though 
chagrined now, was curious. 

“How old are you, Jimmy?” I 
him. 

Jimmy did not speak until he had fin- 
ished making a bundle of his coat and 
shirt and had placed it with his carbine on 
the flat bottom of the overturned canoe, 
then: 

“Dem preacher feller at mission got 
fggers in book where say I be forty-five 
year ol’ now.” 

And though I did nothing the rest of the 


asked 
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way to shore but hang on to the boat I 
was nearly exhausted when we crawled 
out on the boat landing. But Jimmy said 
nothing and I did not feel like conversing. 
After he had fastened the dugout to a 
mooring ring I followed stifly as he 
trotted toward the cabin of his friend, the 
Owl. 


a policeman’s first act wasto clean 
his rifle but he took time to give the 
Owl some crackling directions in his 
native tongue that set that hospitable 
worthy scurrying around at a great rate. 
Then we removed our sopping clothes be- 
fore a roaring fire and donned those the 
Owl tendered. Our borrowed garments 
certainly bore no resemblance to the uni- 
forms the Owl was now hanging up to dry 
but they were clean and, though sadly 
tattered, warm. Jimmy Crickett grinned 
as he surveyed my get-up. 

“Nobody goin’ t’ink policeman he look 
at you now. Mebbe better you look like 
Injun for little bit.” 

~The Indian’s eye held an ugly glint 
above the grin and I knew he was plan- 
ning reprisal of some sort. One did not 
work injury to Jimmy Crickett without 
sooner or later making amends. So I was 
not surprised when he said: 

“We go git old gas-boat now. Go see 
who dem feller is and why he go so fast in 
fog. Dem boat got no business here.” 

That being my own idea as well, com- 
ment was unnecessary. As the old motor 
boat swung out into the estuary and 
turned her blunt nose upstream, the fog 
was lifting slightly. Its lower surface was 
at the tops of } the black, dripping firs that 
crowded the river banks. It would be a 
gray, dull morning but navigation was no 
longer uncertain. 

For a half hour Jimmy Crickett nursed 
the stodgy old tub to her maximum speed, 
meanwhile scanning both shores with keen 
eyes. That gray launch was somewhere 
above us and it seemed to me that it was 
much too large a boat to be easily con- 
cealed. But village after village was passed 
without sight of other than the inevitable 
flotilla of canoes or an occasional fishing 
dory. The river was waking. Little spirals 
of blue smoke curled from the chimneys of 
early risers and at times the odor of coffee 


marked the home of some more _pro- 
gressive denizen. 
Then, as we neared the mouth of 


Beaver Slough, a narrow strip of stagnant 
back water that bit deep into the forest, 
Jimmy eased off the engine. Barely moy- 
ing, we slid close along shore while the 
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ailer minutely scanned the water's edge. 
t last he appeared to be satished with 
hat he saw. He ran the boat against the 
ank and fastened it. 
“Dem gray boat come in here,” said 
mmy, “Go up slough purty fast. Big 
ave wash up.” 
Following the tracker’s pointing finger I 
.w that the banks were wet a foot above 
ormal water level and that even yet 
ailing vines were dripping. Little hol- 
ws in the clay were full, yet not from 
sw. Jimmy was right. The gray launch 
id left her tracks for shrewd eyes to see. 
did not know much about Beaver 
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Slough except that it cut back some dis- 
tance from the river and that the state 
highway made a wide turn to skirt its 
edge. I reasoned though that Jimmy 
must know how far up the slough the boat 
could go since it was now evident that he 
intended to resume his search on foot. 
Jimmy slipped through the timber like 
a prowling cougar, avoiding too close ap- 
proach to the banks of the slough, over- 
hung as they were with trailing vines and 
buttressed with thorny thickets of salmon 
berry. But at the best the going was slow 
as we weaved and squirmed through an 
almost impenetrable growth of interwoven 
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CAs I seized Orr’s automatic, the 
maniacal roar of the machine gun filled 
the forest with echoing explosions 


salal and huckleberry. Stealth was im- 
possible for me. ‘Try as I would, I could 
not move with the uncanny absence of 
noise that the Indian did. It is likely 
then, that I was to blame for our blunder- 
ing into the trap. Our first w arning came 
in the sharp command: 

“Hands up there, you fellers!” 

There was nothing for it but to obey. 
We could not see the speaker but there 
was no mistaking the menace in his voice 
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In the same curt tones we were directed to 
march straight ahead. We did so, making 
an extremely awkward mess of getting 
through the high brush without lowering 
our hands. I heard the stranger close at 
my heels and had no thought of at- 
tempted flight. 

But it was only a step or two until we 
burst through the last entangling thicket. 
I blinked in amazement. We stood in a 
narrow road that had been recently cut 
through the rank undergrowth, the 
feathery fronds of spruce interlacing over- 
head—a veritable forest tunnel. At our 
left loomed the blunt nose of a heavy 
truck, its engine idling softly; on the 
other hand, a hundred yards away, I knew 
the highway passed. And if there had 
been any doubt as to what we had stum- 
bled on to it was dissipated now by our 
captor, who emerged from the con- 
cealing huckleberry, carrying Jimmy 
Crickett’s carbine in addition to a 
very efficient looking shotgun. A 
rather pleasant appearing, red-faced 
fellow appeared from behind the 
truck and to him our captor said: 

“Hi found these blighters slippin’ 
up through the brush, Cap.” The 
man addressed as Cap seemed more 
annoyed than alarmed. 

“Now, what the hell possessed 
these two Injun scarecrows to come 
wandering in here?” he observed. 
Then to us: 

“What you fellows trying to do? 
Spy on us?” 

“Dunno what you talk,” Jimmy 
answered, “J aint seein’ you befo’. 

I go fo’ hunt in mornin’, git lost in 
big brush.” He turned, indicating 
me with a gesture. 

“Dem feller my friend. Can’t 
talk. Nebber say nuttin.” I caught 
the clue, as Jimmy had known I 
would, and grinned vacantly, nod- 
ding cordially to everybody. 

“Sound reasonable,” Cap said, ‘‘and 
you’re certainly a harmless looking pair of 
bums, but just the same it’s a damn nui- 
sance. Every time we get a new landing, 
some dumb-bell has to stumble over it, 
seems like. Take ’em down to the boat, 
Orr, and stay with ’em until we get the 
load out. We’ve got to get rid of’em some 
way but there’ll be plenty of time later to 
figure that out.” 


CAUGHT the faint gleam of exulta- 

tion that lurked in the back of 
Jimmy’s eyes as well as the flicker of 
another expression that made me men- 
tally. promise Mr. Jimmy a bad _ half 
hour when we were again alone. Me, 
posing as an idiotic half breed! I writhed 
as I foresaw the sly grins around many a 
future camp fire but there was nothing to 
be said now. Playing my part as well as 
I knew how, I trailed after Jimmy Crick- 
ett as he followed Cap to the bank of the 
slough. 

There lay the gray launch, snug against 
the shore and completely hidden from the 
waterside by drooping boughs and matted, 
trailing vines. Two more men were 
sweating copiously as they unloaded the 
boat and all doubts as to the launch’s 
business vanished at sight of that cargo. 
Box after box was piled high, ready to be 
stacked on the truck. As we passed the 
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pile of cases I noted that Cap eyed Jimmy 
Crickett narrowly but that worthy’s 
wrinkled countenance registered about as 
much expression as a cold, fried egg. 
Whatever coup the trailer was planning 
had not yet been elaborated. 

As we shambled aboard at Orr’s direc- 
tion the last of the cargo was placed 
ashore and Cap, with his helpers, began to 
load the truck. Jimmy Crickett stood on 
the deck of the trim little craft, gazing 
about him in admiring amazement that I 
knew was unfeigned. This was a sea-going 
boat, sturdy enough to withstand any 
ordinary buffeting yet of light enough 
draft to dock at the most unexpected 
places—a boat the coast guard would 
have been glad to own. In fact, it looked 
like a government boat and to aid in that 
resemblance, a squat-nosed machine gun 


I Like the Weather 


By Ipaw Rurtu Farco 


I do not care, come sun or wind 
Or rain. 


All kinds of weather 


W eave through each precious year for me 
Like threads in some rare tapestry; 
Here scarlet hue, there silver, blue 

And black, then white, all running true, 
And lo, a fabric fair is made, 
Deep patterned, rich in tint and shade. 


And so, the fog, the frost, the snow. 
Salute! 


I like the weather, 


All kinds together. 


was bolted firmly to the forward deck. 

As I gazed at that gun, the visible evi- 
dence of the real danger there was in this 
pleasant spoken gang of smugglers, I 
wished above all things that I knew how 
to operate it swiftly and efficiently. But I 
didn’t, and any fumbling around it would 
certainly lead to trouble, probably a 
fatality or two. Jimmy Crickett, also, 
was plainly much interested in the strange 
looking contraption. I doubted if the 
policeman had ever heard of a machine 
gun before, to say nothing of having actu- 
ally seen one. 

“What dem ting?” he inquired. Orr 
grinned. 

“That little baby is to keep away 
blokes what gets too nosey,” he answered. 
“*She’s already set to go at a touch.” 

Apparently Jimmy lost interest in the 
gun. He turned away from the bow. 

“Me hongry like hell,” he observed. 
Momentarily, I wondered at that remark, 
recalling the breakfast that Jimmy had 
wrapped himself around that morning. 
Then I sensed that he was giving me an- 
other cue. I stepped forward, grinning, 
and pointing to my mouth. Orr did not 
seem surprised. No doubt we looked like 
people who would be always hungry. 

“T guess maybe you Injun blighters 
don’t get much to eat,” Orr said. “Sit 
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down there on the deck where I can 
you and |’ll toss out some chow.” 

The smuggler entered the little cabir 
and my own eyes followed Jimmy Crick- 
ett’s narrowed gaze. There was an electric 
tension in the air. Jimmy Crickett and ] 
seemed to be able to converse without 
speech. I involuntarily flexed my le; 
muscles for a rush to the cabin, but re 
laxed at Jimmy’s silent warning. The 
cabin door opened inward, Orr was armed 
with a belt gun and no doubt there was z 
rifle rack within. Besides, not fifty yards 
away, three more armed men were in plair 
sight and Cap’s cold blue eyes did no 
leave us for long. The zero hour was no 
yet. I waited impatiently for what 
knew was coming without the slightes 
idea of when or how it would come. 

And then Orr emerged from the cabin 
his left arm supporting cans an 
packages, his right hand holding ar 
opened bottle. 

**? Ave a drink before you eat,” h 
aid 







































AS expansive, guileless smil 
rippled over Jimmy’s face 
In the most natural manner he go 
to his feet and reached for the bottl 


paw seemed to be moving toward the 
neck of the bottle. 
And then hell broke loose. S 
swiftly and viciously did the bottle 
swing up and down that Orr ha 
crumpled to the deck before I wa 
off my knees. And now the maniaca’ 
chatter of the machine gun filled the 
forest with an echoing explosion o 
sound that was like the roar of ; 
tornado. I fell across the recumben 

Orr and seized his automatic. 
knew that was my job even ha 

Jimmy Crickett not yelled: 

“Drop on deck and watch dem feller.’ 
It wasn’t over at once. Two things 
knew now. One was that Jimmy Cricket 
did not intend to kill unless he had to; th 
other, that somehow, some place, thi 
policeman had been expertly trained if 
the use of a machine gun. His first terrifi 
burst of fire had been aimed high; de 
signed to demoralize and scatter thi 
smugglers at the truck. A rain of leave 
and moss and shattered twigs was in thi 
air above them. And it had demoralizec 
them. One man who, like the unfortunat 
Orr, was likely a mere helper, fled int 
the forest with never a_ backward look 
The truck driver sprang into his sea 
and reached for his gear shift, but a 
the wooden cab over his head vanishe 
in a whirl of whizzing splinters h: 
collapsed on the ground, groveling an 
yelling. Without seeing or hearing 1 
done, I knew that the truck’s gas tan! 
was now but a sieve. 
Cap, however, was made of sterne 
stuff. Instantly, he sprang for the shelte 
of the stacked liquor and had he been abl 
to secure a rifle that might have been th 
end. Even though Cap was a poor sho 
with an automatic, bullets scored the dec 
planking all around us. And then Jimm 
(Continued on page 64) 


Some Advance 
dighlights ov the Grace 
GJathedral ¢4az Is to Be 

By 


Cuthbert Hicks 


ALIFORNIA is to have at 
last a really great cathedral, 
a cathedral which will be the 
outstanding spiritual monu- 
ment of the state, and which 
vill give a lasting dignity to San Francisco. 

There are cathedrals in other cities of 
he state, but none on the scale of Grace 
Jathedral to be erected on the top of 
ustoric Nob Hill. It is a remarkable fact 
hat while San Francisco has rebuilt it- 
elf since the disaster of 1906, the city has 
ailed to raise any great Christian shrine. 
‘normous undertakings have been ac- 
omplished and magnificent commercial 
uildings have been erected, and yet for 
ourteen years the wonderful site on this 
ommanding hill has remained with only a 
rypt towards the completion of the ca- 
hedral. 

The history of this cathedral is one of 
he most remarkable connected with such 
uildings in the United States. In 1863 
sishop Kip, the first Episcopal Bishop of 
Jalifornia when rector of old Grace 
\Thurch placed his chair in that church 
\.nd caused it to be known as Grace Cathe- 
) ral. In so doing he established the first 
}athedral seat in the United States. 
| Before the fire, which destroyed a great 

umber of churches, Bishop Nichols, the 
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second Bishop of California, 
had surveyed certain sites with 
a view to erecting a cathedral 
which would be worthy of the 
city and which should become 
an inspiring center for his very 
large diocese which then com- 
prised practically the whole 
State of California. 

When the fire destroyed the 
beautiful homes at the top of 
California Street, Bishop Nich- 
ols perceived a vision of the 
cathedral rising from the ashes 
on this spot—a building which 
would dominate the city and 
be visible from the Golden 
Gate and across the bay. He 
approached the owners of the 
site, with the result that this 
family devoted an entire city 
block that the cathedral might 
be erected. 

In 1910 the corner stone was 


laid, and in 1914 the crypt 
was opened, and from that 
time on no work has been 


done toward the completion of 
the cathedral. 

Now a great effort is under 
way to complete the cathedral 
at a cost of $3,600,000. It 
is the biggest undertaking of its kind 
west of the Mississippi, and in the words 
of the greatest American authority on 
ecclesiastical architecture, Grace Cathe- 
dral “‘is destined to take its place as one 
of the great works of religious architec- 
ture in this country.” 

The average man in the street has but a 
very vague idea about cathedrals. Gen- 
erally he believes a cathedral to be a 
rather exaggerated parish church, where 
services are held on a scale denied the 
average congregation. If he has traveled 
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Great Cathedral. 


_. West 


THE EXTERIOR 
FROM THE SOUTH 
Exterior length 340 feet. 
Thecross on top of the fleche 
will be 500 feet above sea 
level, and will be lighted at 


night 
LEWIS P. HOBART, ARCHITECT 
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ing 


@ The south aisle and the cross 


in Europe and seen the cathedrals there 
he probably has a memory only of very 
lofty pillars, dimly lit and badly heated 
churches with styles of architecture which 
he is entirely unable to comprehend. He 
is unaware that often centuries of labor 
were required to build these edifices. He 
sees probably no particular reason why 
they should have been built. 

One of the most remarkable features of 
our national life since the war has been 
the wave of cathedral building which has 

(Continued on page 60) 
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@ Demonstrating 


O many individuals confess a 
yearning for another calling than 
that in which they find them- 
selves in middle life that it is re- 
freshing to find one who, by 
accident or fortune, has hit upon a voca- 
tion for which he is peculiarly fitted. 

In the case of Floyd G. Thayer, designer 
and builder of magical apparatus, natural 
ingenuity coupled with persistence en- 
abled him to carry out his boyhood ambi- 
tion and place him at the head of a highly 
specialized and profitable business. 

Mr. Thayer’s establishment in Los 
Angeles is a veritable museum of magic. 
His plant includes an elaborate demon- 
stration stage, with footlights, curtains, 
etc., in charge of Matt Martin, profes- 
sional entertainer and regular member of 
Mr. Thayer’s staff. There is a compre- 
hensive library of works on legerdemain, 
prestidigitation and all branches of magic, 
including books in foreign languages and 
dating back to early days of sorcery; one 
of them, from England, is heavily bound 
and padlocked so that none but the owner 
may learn its mysteries. The standard 
stock room contains hundreds of drawers 
carrying upwards of fifteen hundred sepa- 
rate items, while the display room exhibits 
a fascinating variety of mystifying ap- 
paratus of every conceivable description. 

In connection with these are the manu- 
facturing shop and finishing room, execu- 
tive offices and a picture gallery of past 
and present stars, elaborate stage settings 
and individual equipment. Houdini was 
a patron and frequent visitor; the great 
Kellar made himself at home in the Thayer 
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“Asrah, the Great Levitation Mystery’, 
this illusion a woman lies on the table, 1s covered with a sheet and slowly rises above 
the table. Hoops are passed back and forth over her body, the sheet is snatched away- 
and she isn’t there! 


in the stock room. In 


shop, working out some intricate problem; 
Madame Hermann and scores of others— 
many of them headliners in their field— 
were personal friends of the Thayers. 

It was thirty years ago in a New Eng- 
land village that Mr. Thayer really began 
his career. He had developed a knack for 
simple sleight-of-hand tricks and minor 
illusions, and fitted up a stage in the 
family garret, billing himself as “Tharo 
the Great” on foolscap with colored cray- 
ons. As he grew older he realized that 
five and ten-pin admission fees wouldn’t 
build up a future, and necessity obliged 
him to take a job in a woodworking shop. 
This experience gave him a_ valuable 
groundwork for the manufacturing end of 
his business later on. 

The few pieces of simple apparatus he 
could make during spare time in the wood- 
shop were in such demand among his 
acquaintances that he was encouraged to 
insert a tiny ad in the old “Mahatma 
Magazine’, and the response was so satis- 
factory that he placed larger ads for other 
items. In time he was able to devote him- 
self exclusively to his own business, and 
left his job at the woodshop. 

One wonders how there could be sufh- 
cient business in the entire country to keep 
a shop of this nature busy all the time, 
but the growing number of amateurs makes 
the annual volume of orders very satis- 
factory. “The bulk of our orders come 
from this class,’ said Mr. Thayer, “and 
from long experience I have grown to 
have great respect for the amateur. Many 
of the best and newest ideas originate 
with the amateur, and his genius and en- 
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thusiasm in many cases ts surprising. W 
often get completely detailed and wel 
executed designs from non-professiona 
which later become standard with stag 
entertainers. 

“Often only the bare idea is submitte 
to us and we then work it up in the mo 
effective manner under the limitatio 
set. Only recently a pair of performe 
billed at a local theatre had us redesi 
and rebuild their equipment from t 
ground up. From all over the count 
rough sketches come to us on wrappi 
paper, school tablets, etc., and no litt 
ingenuity is required to carry them out 

‘““Workmen in this trade must be moi 
than skilled cabinet makers. They havet 
have a certain genius for making appar: 
tus of this highly specialized nature. Eve 
the very best men we can hire do n¢ 
develop their full value to us until th 
have worked in our shop a year or so, fe 
there are certain kinks and methods 


(A close-up of King Tut's Chariot, in 
which two girls mysteriously 
appear on the stage 


accomplishing the desired end that ar 
not found in any other business. For ex 
ample, a new man might take two or thre 
days in the fitting of a catch on a pane 
where an experienced man could do th 
job expertly in an hour or two.” 
Products of the Thayer shop cove 
everything from the standard disappear 
ing ball to elaborate apparatus occupyin 
the full stage. One of the largest made t 
date is the equipment for “The Exect 
tioner’s Dream,” consisting of a massiv 
structure in the form of a gallows pla 
form, complete with the gallows itsel 
noose, trap-door, stairway, etc., finishe 
in a gorgeous Chinese effect and designe 
for a company of four performers incluc 


the Magic 


ing the magician. Briefly, in this stunt 
the principal—the magician himself—in- 
vokes the hatred of the high priest, 1s 
overpowered and taken to the scaffold. 
Here he is completely enveloped in a black 
cloak, bound at waist and ankles and 
noose adjusted around his neck. The 
guards descend to the stage, the high 
riest springs the trap, and when the 
Body falls, the priest fires into it with a 
pistol. The cloak then falls to the floor, 
a mere bundle of cloth—the performer 
having disappeared. Next the priest 
throws off his robe and proves to be none 
other than the magician himself. This 
feature is now on tour in Australia. 
Laymen often ask why secrets of magic 
apparatus do not leak out oftener. In 
the first place, there is a certain code of 
honor among the professionals, and ama- 
teurs generally have sufficient respect for 
some trick they have invested in so that 
they naturally would not 
reveal its operation to the 
general public. As for the 
workmen in the shop, they 
are too busily concerned with 
working out their problems 
to take any interest in tell- 
ing outsiders the secrets. 
And it is a fact that although 
the writer was allowed to 
wander at will through the 


GC Right: Workmen in this 
shop must be more than expert 
cabinet makers—they must 
have a genius for illusions and 
a year or two of experience in 
this work. In the foreground 
is shown apparatus for the 
completed sword box mystery 
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@ The “Executioner’s Dream”. The magician himself is hanged and then shot as he 
drops through the trap. But when the sack 1s removed—there’s nothing there. And the 
Executioner turns out to be the magician! 
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Upon the Skill with Which His 
Apparatus is Built Depends the 
Magician's Success in Making His 
Hand Quicker than Your Eye 


By Hi Sibley 





@ Above: The demonstra- 
tion stage, 1n charge of 
Matt Martin, professional 
entertainer. Here the 
customer can see his pur- 
chase tried out in appro- 
priate setting 


Thayer shops and dis- 
play room, nothing was 
visible—even in the 
partly completed  ap- 
paratus—to disclose the 
secret of its mysteries. 

For instance, several 
cabinets about eighteen 
inches square by thirty- 
two inches high for the 
“Sword Box Illusion” 
were in various stages of construction. 
These have a score or so of slits on all 
sides. On the stage a girl gets inside, 
completely filling the box in a crouching 
position. The door is closed and the per- 
former thrusts a number of swords clear 
through at all angles, finally plunging a 
long spear into the top. The swords are 
then withdrawn and the lady steps out, 
unharmed. Although this contributor 
was permitted a minute inspection of 
swords and cabinet, this illusion remains 
as much a mystery as before. 


R. THAYER has carried on his 

business, first in Pasadena and 
then in Los Angeles, for twenty years, and 
during that time has turned out virtually 
every type of magician’s equipment in 
use today, from the simple “wandering 
ring” to elaborate pieces like King Tut’s 
Chariot and thirty-nine different illusions. 
New illusions and new improvements on 
old apparatus are being designed right 
along, the solution of which problems are 
possible only to a man who has had years 
of experience and a genius for this un- 
usual work. 


LQi2ion 


Dark 
Island 


By 


Charles Collins 


and 


Gene -Aarkey 


cA Gripping Novel 
of ‘Romance and 
eAdventure—an 

Extraordinary Tale of 

a Treasure, a Girl and 


‘Race for Both 


The story so far: 
OAN FAIRFIELD, vivid with 

J youth and besuty, had come from 
the Pacific coast to Giam to visit friends 
and to keep a rendezvous with her father, 
a University professor, who was to meet 
Joan in Guam on the completion of his 
mysterious voyage. But the Tasmania on 
which her father ‘sailed sank off Diadem 
Reef. <A letter from her father, found and 
forwarded by Griff Harkness, a diver who 
had explored the sunken ship, notified 
Joan of the tragedy. 

Julian Cheever of San Francisco and 
private secretary to Emery Ballinger, 
millionaire, who financed Professor Fair- 
field’s secret mission, decided upon the 
sudden death of Ballinger, to search for 
the treasure he suspected Professor Fair- 
field had with him when the Tasmania 
went down. Securing the services of one 
Captain Rouse, a_vast-shouldered, evil- 
visaged individual, and his ship, the 
Barracuda, Cheever made ready to hunt. 
In Guam Cheever met Joan and the two 
became friends. Joan hearing from Oro- 
kolo, a native of New Pomerania and 
former body-servant of Griff Harkness, 
that aman had been saved and hoping that 
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man was her father, 
asked Cheever to take 
her with him. Cheever 
refused but Captain 
Rouse, unknown to 
Cheever, agreed to 
take Joan along. 

In the meantime 
Griff Harkness, an un- 
conventional, muscu- 
lar young American, 
having heard from his 
former servant Oro- 
kolo of the talk of 
treasure, bought the 
salvage rights to the 
Tasmania from 
Lloyds, and managed 
to interest Captain 
Ransom, former mis- 
sionary, all round sea- 
man and owner of the 
brig, Petrel, in the project of hunting 
for treasure in the sunken Tasmania. 


At Diadem Reef, the Petre! with Griff 


Harkness and Captain Ransom aboard 
and the Barracuda with Joan, Julian 
Cheever and Captain Rouse, all seeking 
the treasure, met and each party prepare d 
to search the sunken Tasmania. Griff, 
standing on his purchased salvage rights, 
forbade the Barracuda’s divers to enter 
the wreck but Cheever and Captain Rouse 
determined to search her regardless. 
During one of the meetings between 
Cheever and Griff Harkness, Joan was 
introduced to Griff. Both recalled the 
letter he had sent her. Both were im- 
mediately attracted toward each other. 


OAN, overhearing, sometime later, 

J a plot to kill Gnff, tried to send a 
warning to him by a sailor. The sailor 
was prevented from delivering the note 
and Joan found herself locked in her cabin 
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by Captain Rouse. With the aid of Oro- 
kolo, Joan was able to escape and after a 
perilous swim from the Barracuda to the 
Petrel Joan was safe on board under the pro- 
tection of Captain Ransom—but she was 
too late. Griff had already gone down! 

Under water Griff had the fight of his 
life. Kavakava, native diver, had been 
forced by Rouse to don a new all-metal 
suit of diving armor and search the Tas- 
mania for Harkness—to dispose of Griff 
for all time. A sledge-hammer saved the 
latter’s life; cleverly wielded against the 
face-piece of Kavakava’s suit it smashed 
the glass and Kavakava, who had come 
across the ocean’s floor to murder, lay 
drowned. 

Aboard the Petrel for better or for worse, 
Joan decided to tell Griff all she knew 
about the jewels which her father had 
been carrying on the Tasmania’s ill-star- 
red trip. Again the wreck was searched 
and this time her father’s suitcases were 
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found—all of them empty of any treasure. 
The red lacquer hatbox mentioned in the 
old man’s last note to Joan must, then, 
Where was it? 

While the little party on the Petrel con- 


}sidered the problem, another runaway 


} made the swim from the Barracuda. 


It 
was Orokolo, come back to his old boss, 
Gniff. He told again his story of the man 


} that had escaped from the wreck and the 


tale that he had heard from his black com- 
panions on the island—a tale of a fabu- 
lous treasure brought to shore by the sur- 
vivor and now held by the beautiful queen 
of the islanders. Somehow the improb- 
able yarn rang true and Griff and Ransom 


| decided upon a landing expedition. 





It was not hard for the conspirators 
aboard the Barracuda to guess what the 
Petrel was up to and Cheever and Rouse 
resolved to try a landing. Told of the 
plan, the Barracuda’s crew did some plan- 
ning of their own. Here was an oppor- 
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tunity to get back at the bully, Rouse—and 
to get a real share in the treasure beside. 
Mutiny, to be sure—but relatively safe 
on shore, if all would stick together. They 
would wait their time. 

Meanwhile the Petrel’s enthusiastic 
crew had essayed their landing. Led by 
Orokolo they had scouted toward the vil- 
lage, but had decided to return to the 
shore and establish camp before making 
any overt move. ‘These black people 
might be all too ready to come after heads. 
The Barracuda had stood out to sea the 
day before and Griff and Ransom were 
convinced that Cheever and his villainous 
associate had given up the search. The 
Petrel party, relaxed and free from im- 
mediate worry, had settled in their camp, 
ready to consider the next step, when 


Captain Ransom looked seaward. There 
was a sail inside the reef. 
“The Barracuda!” he gasped. 
Now go on with the story: 
NSE Te MAGAZINE * APRIL 19 
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@ Rouse’s hand flashed the pistol from his 
pocket and the air shook with the explosion. 
The leader of the mutineers pitched forward 


and crumpled to the ground 


HE 


anchor 


Barracuda dropped 
at the north of the 

inlet near the Petrel. The 

whale-boat was lowered to 

take the landing party ashore. 
Then Captain Rouse, after issuing rifles 
and ammunition to the crew, ordered 
Tolikalaki, the cook, and Gooch to remain 
aboard on anchor-watch. 

Here was a dilemma for the mutineers. 
Knifer Nash had counted upon Gooch; 
although the big sailor had not entirely 
recovered he made up for his physical 
weakness by the violence of his hatred 
for Rouse. They had expected that only 
Tolikalaki would be left behind and they 
needed every hand for the execution of 
their coup ashore. When the command 
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was delivered, Knifer Nash winked des- 
perately across to Gooch, who stood by 
the whale-boat’s davits, still wearing the 
stained bandage about his head, and 
Gooch’s dull intellect caught the cue. 
He stepped forward a few paces and faced 
Rouse. 

“I wants ter go ashore, Captain,” he 
said. 

“What?” Rouse scowled at him fiercely. 
“Ye heard my orders, didn’t ye?” 

“I ’eard, but I’m askin’ yer if I carn’t 
go ashore.” 

“Ye’re in no condition to go. That’s 
why I ordered ye to stay aboard.” Sens- 
ing the man’s enmity, Rouse tried to be 
conciliatory. “We don’t know what’s 
a-goin’ to happen to us ashore. It’s wild 
country. I need a man to stay aboard 
that I can depend on. How do I know 
what Tolikalaki’d do in a pinch?” 

But the seaman was unappeased. He 
stared down at the deck, unwilling to 
meet the captain’s eyes. 

“T wants ter go ashore,” he repeated 
dully. 

“Yell do as ye’re told, ye thick- 
skulled swab!” roared Rouse, suddenly 
angty. “Ive ordered ye to stay aboard 
an’ stay ye will—or get yer head bashed 
in again!” 

There was a tingling silence. The 
mutineers, standing by with rifles and 
bandoliers of cartridges, looked at each 
other uncomfortably. Riley the Roarer 
glanced furtively at Nash. Nash shook 
his head. A second later the crisis had 
passed. Gooch was cowed before the 
captain’s wrath. He hung his head, 
trembling with nervous weakness. 

“Now, then,” commanded Rousebriskly, 
“over the side, men. Mr. Murchison, 
tend bow.” 

And one by one the crew climbed down 
the ladder and took their places in the 
whale-boat, which was already stocked 
with several days’ provisions. Gooch 
leaned against the rail, watching their 
departure sullenly, and Knifer Nash, 
catching his eye, nodded a signal which 
implied that he should wait aboard for 
further instructions. Not one of these 
men would have believed Nash under 
oath, but oddly enough they had confi- 
dence in him now and trusted with child- 
like faith that he would guide their desti- 
nies imthe approaching crisis. 


S the whale-boat drew away over 

the calm water of the inlet, Rouse, 
searching the shore for signs of the Petrel’s 
party, caught sight of their boat, a mile or 
so beyond. Using his binoculars he made 
sure that their camp was nowhere in the 
vicinity, then took the steering-oar and 
made for the Petrel’s boat. 

If Julian wondered at this command 
he gave no sign. In silence the landing 
party approached the beach and Julian 
found himself uneasily watching the in- 
scrutable face of Murchison, the mate, 
who sat in the bow, staring off into the 
jungle. Murchison knew something. 
Of that Julian was certain. Since the 
threat he had overheard in the darkness 
the night before he was convinced that 
there was some conspiracy among the 
crew and he now recognized the voice 
that had threatened Murchison. Knifer 
Nash. Julian cast a glance at him. As 
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Nash strained at his oar his lean twisted 
face held an eager expression. The ugly 
visages of German Johnny and Riley 
the Roarer bore the same expectancy. 
They were waiting for something to hap- 
pen. Of all the men in the whale-boat 
only Ringquist appeared to take no inter- 
est in the proceedings. He pulled his 
oar with long powerful strokes, but his 
round blue eyes were guileless. 

When they had come alongside the 
Petrel’s boat, Rouse quietly commanded 
Murchison to take it in tow. Without a 
word the mate rolled up his trousers 
and stepped barefooted into the shallow 
water. The painter of the Petrel’s boat 
was tied to a mangrove root but Murchison 


That’s Cozy 


By Queene B. LisTER 


A cat on a rug 

Or a dog on a mat 
Is anything ever 

As cozy as that? 


A cat or a dog—? 
They're cozy, but oh! 

A man with a pipe 
And smoke to blow! 


A man with a pipe 
To kindle cheer—? 
But a man and a dog 
And a baby, my dear! 


With the lamp turned so 
For your chintzsy chair, 
A flower or two 
And books somewhere; 


With a moon outside 
Or rain in the trees— 
That’s “cozy,” if love 
Knows thanks for these. 


deftly freed it and shoved the boat’s 
nose off the sandy bank. Making it 
fast to the ring-bolt at the stern of their 
own boat, he took his place again and 
Rouse gave the command to row across 
the inlet to the opposite shore. 

Then Julian Cheever’s curiosity broke 
the silence. 

“What do you want with their boat?” 
he asked. 

“Well, now, that’s a bright question,” 
sneered Rouse. “Maybe ye’ve heard 
this jungle is full of head-hunters.”’ 

“Yes, but—” 

“Harkness an’ his crowd may have to 
cut an’ run for it.” Rouse’s eyes nar- 
rowed grimly. “If they do they'll find 
their boat gone.” 

Julian stared at him in horror. He 
had had ample opportunity to observe 
the captain’s cruelty, but this theft of 
the boat amounted to an atrocity. Julian 
had been thinking much and regretfully 
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of Joan since her spectacular departure 
from the Barracuda. Now a new fear 
alarmed him. Suppose the Petrel’s 
party, with Joan, was attacked by the 
natives and forced to retreat to the brig. 
With their boat gone, all chance of escape 
would be cut off. 

“Look here,” 
do this—” 

“Can’t, eh?” snapped Rouse defiantly: 
“Well, who is goin’ to stop me?” 

Julian’s hands tightened convulsively 
and a hot rage swirled through his veins. 
But he had been trained in the school of 
business, where crises. were met with 
poker faces. Quickly he controlled his 
anger. This was not the time for a show- 
down with Rouse. 

“T don’t think it’s sporting, that’s all,” 
he said calmly. 

“Sporting, my eye!” jeered the captain. 
“If ye think this is a cricket game, ye’re 
damn well mistaken.” 

Julian made no reply. 


he began, “you can’t 


HE sun was low over the green hills 

when their boat grated upon the 
pebbles of the beach, and the crew disem- 
barked hastily. After carrying their pro- 
visions ashore they made fast the painters 
of both boats, and Rouse issued orders to 
pitch their two tents under the shelter 
of a clump of palms. In a short while 
the tattered and mildewed tents were 
up, and German Johnny, who was de- 
tailed as cook, had a fire blazing and 
kettles and pans simmering. 

Julian studied the members of the 
party carefully. The men talked among 
themselves in low tones, and Murchison 
and Ringquist kept aloof. As for the 
captain, he was reconnoitering from a 
rise of ground and peering up the hills 
through his binoculars. He beckoned to 
Julian. 

“As I] make it out,’ said Rouse, 
“They’re camped about a mile up the 
stream, on the other side of the ravine. 
You can see the smoke of their fire.” 

“What,” asked Julian, “do you pro-— 
pose to do?” 

“Wait till we see what their game is. 
It’s a sure thing they aint got the jewels, — 
or they wouldn’t still be there. Nobody 
comes ashore on this island for sight- 
seein’.”” 

“You think there’s real danger from the 
head-hunters?”’ 

“Think? A white man’s carcass aint 
worth tuppence here. The tribes in this 
land are as savage as when Cap’n Dampier 
discovered it. I’ve sailed all my life 
among these islands an’ from the stories 
I’ve heard o’ this place I wouldn’t ’ve 
come ashore for a million dollars.” His 
pig-like eyes glittered greedily. “But I 
did come— for a million an’ a half!” 

Julian glanced up and saw Ringquist 
standing near them within earshot, his 
arms folded over his barrel-like chest, 
his eyes staring up the stream toward 
the smoke that curled above the Petrel’s 
camp. 

“Ay tank,” remarked the diver, as if 
to himself, “dey have better place for 
camp dan we have.” 

““Dissatished, eh?’ sneered Rouse. 
“What d’ ye expect—the Palace Hotel 
with a orchestra playin’ ?”’ 

“Dat vould be better,’”’ grinned Ring- 
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quist. “Ay don’t tank much of dis place. 
Ven do ve eat?” 

“Ask the cook,” grunted Rouse, and 
turned his back upon him. 

After a moment Ringquist walked away 
slowly, and Julian observed that he still 
kept his eyes upon the conead smoke. 
With a sigh Julian wondered what Joan 
would be doing. Had she any romantic 
‘interest in Harkness, he asked himself. 
Then he fell to consideration of the danger 
they were all exposed to on the edge of 
this jungle. His unpleasant reflections 
were disturbed by the sound of German 
Johnny beating upon a tin pan with a 
_long spoon to announce dinner. 

_ “Stow that racket!’ shouted Rouse. 
“[)’ ye want to raise all the head-huntin’ 
niggers within a hundred miles?” 

They ate their meal in uneasy silence, 
Rouse and Julian and Murchison sitting 
outside their tent, the crew sprawled 
about on the ground in front of the tent 
they were to occupy. As the tropic dusk 
thickened there was much slapping of 
mosquitoes and muttered cursing. 

“Tf there’s any of me left by mornin’, 
grumbled Riley the Roarer, ‘ ‘the head- 
hunters is welcome to it.’ 

Rouse had brought ashore a bottle of 
brandy, but in his surly mood as the un- 
appetizing dinner ended he offered none 
to Julian or the mate. He drank alone 
and when night had descended crawled 
under his mosquito-bar and was soon 
heard snoring lustily. 

In spite of his loathing for Rouse, 
Julian was forced to admire the man’s 
nerve. Here they were, a small handful, 
unprotected in savage country—and this 
swaggering sea captain could fall asleep 
as peacefully as if he were in a water- 
front hotel in Sydney. Julian himself 
was restless, his nerves on edge. He tried 
to sleep but with no success, and after a 
time, wrapping his mosquito-bar around 
him like a ridiculous bridal veil, he went 
outside the stifling tent. 


HE night was fairly clear, the sky 

strewn with stars. Off over the inlet 
glowed the riding-lights of the schooner 
and the brig. An ominous hush lay over 
the black jungle. Julian was about to 
strike a match to light a cigarette when 
he heard low voices through the trees 
where Riley the Roarer had been posted 
for the first three hours of sentry duty. 
Knifer Nash was speaking, and then 
German Johnny’s thick voice broke in. 
Julian strained his ears to hear what 
they were saying. All day he had felt 
that trouble was brewing among these 
men, and as he started to creep cautiously 
toward them he was startled to behold 
the figure of Murchison approaching 
through the shadows. 

“Good evening,” said Julian with an 
attempt at nonchalance. “I’m just 
having a smoke before turning in. Care 
for a cigarette?” 

“No,” answered the mate curtly and 
would have passed on but Julian touched 
his arm. 

“Just a moment,” he began, lowering 
his voice confidentially. “Tell me, what 
do you think of the situation?” 

“Not much.” 

“T mean, do you think anything’s 
likely to happen—” 
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muttered 
Murchison, and 


“How the devil do | know?” 
the uncommunicative 
passed on into the tent. 

By this time such apprehension possessed 
Julian that he sat down with his back 
against a sago palm and spread his mos- 
quito-bar about him so as to make the 
best possible refuge from the tormenting 
pests of the night. With automatic pistol 


at hand he began a harassed vigil. After 
a time the voices through the trees 


ceased and he heard Knifer Nash and 
German Johnny returning to their tent. 
Then the camp was silent. 

Julian Cheever was not more of a 
coward than the average man, but as he 
sat there in the darkness, fears preyed 
upon his inflamed imagination until he 
felt hostile eyes peering from the black 
edge of the jungle, and every tree and 


CA pocket flashlight revealed the 
form of Ringquist. ‘Is dot you, 
Griff?” he said. “I quit my yob 
vit Rouse. Ay join you, Griff” 


bush seemed to con- 
ceal an enemy. ie 
a sudden he heard < 

crackling in the un- 
der-brush and sprang 


to his feet, pistol 
raised. Heavy foot- 
falls sounded, and 


died away in the awe- 
some silence. What 
was that? One of their own men or— 

His heart hammering, he sat down 
again. The night wore on. A faint breeze 
whispered in from the sea and calmed his 
nerves, and an hour or so later he fell 
into a doze, only to be awakened by a 
sensation of stabbing pin-pricks. He 
struck a match and found the ground 
all about him alive with centipedes and 
ants. Brushing himself off frantically 
he fled inside the tent and curled up as 
comfortably as possible on the unyielding 
canvas cot, to toss wakefully until morn- 
ing should break this spell of fear. When 
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at last dawn showed wanly over the bay» 
sounds from the other tent and the smell 
of fresh coffee brought Julian outside. 
The men were standing in a little knot 
bythe fire, talking and gesturing excitedly. 

“Well, if he’s gone, he’s gone,” Julian 
heard Murchison say. 

“What isit?” he called. 

They turned toward him, with no show 
of friendliness, and Knifer Nash said: 
“Tt’s Ringquist—’e’s gone.” 

“Gone?” interrupted Rouse’s 
voice. ‘Gone where?” 

“Disappeared,” the mate 
“Went sometime in the night.” 

‘“‘But where could he go?” Julian asked. 


hoarse 


answered. 


Rouse had emerged from the tent, 
his hair and beard tousled, his eyes 


bloodshot and his temper dangerous. 
7 ’ Pp ” & 
“Well, then, he’s gone,” he snarled. 










“To hell with 7im! 
Bring me some coffee 
an’ hurry up about it.’ 

German Johnny 
dipped a tin cup into 
the steaming kettle over 
the fire and carried 1 
across to him. 

Rouse took a swallow, 
then spat it out with an 
oath. 

“You call that coffee!’ he roared, and 
hurled the contents of the cup full 1 
the man’s face. With a cry of anger 
German Johnny fell back, wiping his 
eyes and muttering. 

“No back-chat,” growled Rouse, “or 
I’ll split yer thick skull. Now get busy 
an’ make some decent coffee!’ 

“T dond’t haff to stand dis!’ German 
Johnny whirled about, his coffee-wet 
face blazing with wrath. “I’m t’rough!” 

And before the astonished Rouse could 
reply, Knifer Nash and Riley the Roarer 
had stepped up beside their comrade, 
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each with a rifle held at the “ready.” 
‘They had armed themselves in an instant, 
as if they had been expecting this emer- 
gency. 

“It’s time we ’ad a little talk, Capt’in 
Rouse,” said the Knifer. ‘We wants ter 
know w’ere we stand.” 

“What?” gasped Rouse. 

‘“Let’s lay the cards on the table. We 
knows all abaht the jools ye’re after. 
Wot we wants ter know now is, ’ow do we 
split? An’ I tell yer flat, we don’t go 
another step with yer till we knows wot 
share o’ the swag we get.” 

“What the — —!” blustered Rouse, 
and one hand stole toward his bulging 
trousers pocket. 

“Keep yer ’ands away from that gun.” 

“Mutiny, is it?” Rouse’s eyes glittered. 

“Call it wot yer please. We've stood 
more from you than any crew ’as to stand. 
Now we’ll have a show-down. We knows 
yer carn’t go through with this alone, you 
an’—he nodded contemptuously toward 
Cheever—” this toff from America.” 

“Murchison!” called the captain sud- 
denly. 

“Ere, none o’ that.’ The Knifer’s 
rifle barrel was leveled at the pit of his 
stomach. 

Julian Cheever, glancing around in 
alarm, saw no sign of the mate. 

“Murchison’s gone lookin’ for Ring- 
quist,” asserted Riley, and grinned inso- 
lently at the Barracuda’s master. ‘‘Well, 
think fast. What’re ye prepared to do 
fer us?” 

Rouse wet his lips nervously. For the 
first time his bullying bravado appeared 
to have left him. German Johnny, 
having backed toward the crew’s tent 
and caught up a rifle, now covered Julian, 
who sensed the keenest discomfort of his 
life. He knew how far these men, in their 
hatred of Rouse, were prepared to go. 

“Well?” snapped the Knifer, showing 
his teeth unpleasantly, “Wot d’yer say? 
Either split even with us w “en ye get the 
jools—or we drop you an’ Cheever out 
o’ the party, an’ go on without yer?” 
“Ye don’t scare me with yer bluff,” 
croaked the captain. “Y’ aint got the 

gall, ye—” 

“Gall, is it?” jeered Riley the Roarer. 
“Td like nothin’ better than cuttin’ out 
yer black heart with me own knife!” 
Then Rouse looked over the heads of 
the mutineers confronting him, and _ his 
bloodshot eyes lighted. 

“Murchison!” he called. 

Knifer Nash turned quickly and looked 
behind him. No one was there. The 
ruse had worked. And in that second 
Rouse’s hand flashed the pistol from his 
pocket, and the air shook with an explo- 
sion. Knifer Nash pitched forward and 
crumpled to the ground. 

“Now, ye filthy scum!” roared the 
master of the Barracuda, flourishing his 
pistol. “‘Drop them rifles. Drop ‘em, 
damn yer yellow souls! Mutiny, eh?” 
His voice rose in a ferocious chant. 


HE two men cowered before him, 

their horrified eyes on the body of 
their companion, lying dead in a pool of 
blood. Then of a sudden the jungle 
reverberated with terrifying sounds—a 
thunder of tom-toms and a wild blare of 
conch-horns. 
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Captain Rouse and the mutineers and 
the helpless Cheever stood still, staring 
at each other. Then a swift crack like 
a pistol-shot echoed through the palm- 
trees, and a round, smooth stone, the size 
of an egg, struck German Johnny with a 
sharp impact between the eyes. He fell 
with a strangled cry, and rolled over, 
lifeless. 

“Quick!” shouted Rouse, and whirling, 
rushed toward the tent for a rifle. 

Julian needed no one to tell him the 
meaning of the war-drums and trumpets. 
The stone from a savage’s sling that had 
felled German Johnny was the opening 
of an attack. He pitched headlong into 
the tent on Rouse’s heels, and snatched 
up a rifle and a bandolier. 

Rouse was already out of the tent again, 
and had dropped on one knee behind a 
palm. Julian took similar cover. Riley 
the Roarer, mutiny forgotten, was facing 
the jungle balefully, ready to go into 
action. As they waited for Rouse’s 
command to fire, Murchison came run- 
ning toward them. 

“The jungle’s alive with 
panted 

Then, as Murchison darted for his 
rifle, the fearful sounds were suddenly 
stilled. Julian found himself sweating 
and trembling, as if the silence held 
greater peril than the clamor. Mur- 
chison was kneeling in line with the others 
now, and very calmly Rouse raised his 
head. 

“One round, lads,” he called sharply. 
“Straight into the jungle—and_ low.” 

The volley roared, shattering the still- 
ness. It was followed by the chattering 
and screaming of many birds. 

Then, as they reloaded their rifles, 
once more the dark jungle shook with the 
crash of tom-toms and conch-horns, and 
a flight of spears darted through the air. 
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Te Barracuda did not drop anchor 
near the wreck, as the people of the 
Petrel expected, but sailed slowly up the 
bay. Captain Ransom studied her 
maneuvers anxiously. 

“Maybe we ought to get back to the 
boat,” he said after a few minutes. 
“Rouse has double-crossed us, and that 
means mischief. He’s gone jewel-crazy. 
He'll think it a clever dodge to search 
the brig, now that we’re ashore.” 

The schooner passed under a point of 
land and the forest screened her from 
their view. A little later they saw her 
masts emerge among the palm-plumes 
and come to a stop, close to the Perel. 

“They’re at anchor,”’ Ransom declared. 
“Right under our lee. Well, I’m not 
going to let Rouse chivvy me about in 
this jungle with his scarecrow tactics. 
Vil wait. If he does anything dirty, 
my serang will break out signal ‘flags in 
the fore halliards. He has instructions.” 

They watched with apprehension, but 
the Petre! continued to fly her red ensign 
in peace. 

Half an hour later the Barracuda’s 
whale-boat came into view in the stretch 
of water off the mouth of the stream, 
straight down below them. 

“They must need water, to be putting 
in there,” Captain Ransom observed, 
as he focussed his binoculars. “But 
what’s this? Another boat in tow!” 
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Then he broke out in a cry of rage which 
would have been profane if his missionary 
conscience had not altered its flow of 
phrase. 

“The God-forsaken son of the beast of 
Revelation! He’s grabbed our whale- 
boat!” 


RIFF seized the glass and saw the 
stencilled Petrel at the bow of 
the second and empty boat. This bit of 
petty piracy, under normal conditions, 
might be nothing more than a practical 
joke. But as the act of a man like Rouse 
could mean only one thing: a deliberate 
and effective stroke to cut them off from 
their ship. It placed them in a desperate 
situation, hanging on the shoulder of an 
unknown hill country with savages above 
them and a band of sea-hyenas below. 
Griff was hot for immediate action. 
They could, he urged, slip down along 
the bed of the water-course unobserved, 
and successfully bushwhack the Barra- 
cudistas, or at any rate get the drop on 
them and hold them up, thus regaining 
possession of their boat. Or there was 
the more peaceful alternative, which 
he did not favor except for the purpose 
of keeping Joan out of a fracas, of re- 
treating along the forest trail until they 
came to the beach, a mile below the 
Barracuda’s landing party, and there 
signaling to the serang to bring over the 
dinghy and take them aboard. 

Captain Ransom pondered and rubbed 
his red nose. 

“We'll wait right where we are,” he 
decided. “I’m not going to let Rouse 
force my hand. Maybe he’s trying to 
get me to start trouble. He’s rotten with 
schemes and tricks. But there’s no cun- 
ning that can beat a man who possesses 
his soul in patience with the Lord on his 
side. If you want action, Griff, just take 
Rohu, Warigi and the axes, and fell some 
palm trees along the slope among the 
rocks facing that strip of beach. The 
Lord helps them as strengthens their 
defenses.” 

Griff busied himself at the work of 
making an amateur abattis along the 
edge of the clearing. Paitoto was posted 
on picket duty in the ravine, fifty yards 
below. Giwi kept watch at the place of 
the skull, and Orokolo went aloft in a 
lofty areca palm as general look-out. 
Kiwai was assigned to water supply, 
and after filling “the canteens from the 
stream in the ravine he requisitioned the 
wooden sago bowls among the votive 
offerings in the house of death. Captain 
Ransom and Joan improvised bedding 
out of cocoanut and pandanus leaves. 
Griff, Joan and himself were to have 
sleeping quarters inside the house, the 
Kanakas outside. A schedule of double 
night-watches was arranged. 

The approach of evening found the 
Barracuda party apparently ready to 
camp on the beach. Two small tents 
had been pitched, and a fire was going. 
Then darkness closed down over the hills 
and the jungle, and except for the wick 
of red flame down below, blacked out 
briefly now and then by the passing of a 
figure across it, the people of the Petrel 
might have felt themselves engulfed in 
chaos and primordial night. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Catalina 
Isle of Magi Beauty 


By 
Josephine 
Hemphill 


CAN trace my unquenchable desire 

to see Catalina Island directly to 

the beautiful curtain that used to 

hang in the old Bonham opera 

house in Clay Center, Kansas. I 
do not remember why I was allowed to 
accompany my parents to the opera house 
—probably _ because 
the neighbors were 
tired of keeping me 
—but never have | 
forgotten the vivid 
curtain with its ver- 
dant island and deep 
blue sea. 

PwWwhat xr) that 
picture—heaven?” | 
asked my father. 

“Hush. It’s Cata- 
lina Island, in the 
Pacific ocean.” 

“Does it really 
look like that pic- 
ture?” 

“Possibly — some- 
thing like it.” 

“Can anybody go 
there and look at it?” 

“If they have 
enough money. You 
settle down now and 
keep still.” 

From that time I 
had a single goal. I 
would get a job as 
soon as I grew up, save a lot of money— 
maybe even a hundred dollars—and see 
that wonderful island in the Pacific ocean. 

My kid brother and I boarded the 
steamship Catalina at 10 o'clock on a 
perfect California morning (the idea of 
intimating any other variety!) and set 
sail for the magic island twenty-five miles 
away. 

The sky is a flawless blue; sea birds 
circle around our white steamship with its 
gold trimmings. The ocean breeze is cool 
and clean and refreshing. The sea 1 
smooth, and we pay no heed to the uni- 
formed boys selling lemon drops and pop- 
corn. A few blocks out from shore—John 
says people will know I’m a landlubber if 
I measure the ocean in “blocks”—we meet 
the steamship Avalon coming into Los 
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( Looking toward the east terrace, Avalon bay. 
the white house on the high knoll 


Angeles harbor. 
exchange greetings with the crowd aboard 
the incoming steamer. 

John and I sit on the observation deck 
next the rail, for in this one brief day we 
must see enough of the ocean to last us a 
long time. Kansas is far away from the 
sea, and school teachers can’t go to Cata- 
lina every year. 

“There!” says John suddenly. “I told 
you we'd see flying fish! Watch how it 
skims along on its tail, and then flies for 
almost a quarter of a mile! I’d like to 
know how we can make the kids in Clay 
Center believe we saw such a thing as 
that!” 





Believe it or not, the blue waters of 
San Pedro channel are full of fish that fly, 
although I cannot say for sure that they 
fly a quarter ofa mile. There is something 
in the California air that leads one to exag- 
gerate—even tourists are sometimes af- 
fected. 


HE Catalina arrives at the little 
city of Avalon, the only town on 
Catalina Island, a little after noon. Be- 
fore we leave for lunch we buy tickets for 
the glass-bottomed boat trip. It would 
be unheard of, we are told, to go to Cata- 
lina and not see the submarine gardens 
through the glass-bottomed boat. 
There is just time enough for us to eat 
at a diminutive coffee-and-wafHles shop 
in the Lilliputian city. 
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“We want wafHes,” John orders, and 
blushes at the unconscious alliteration. 
“She'll think we’re I. W.-W.’s.”’ 

“No, she won’t. Everybody we’ve met 
so far knows we’re school teachers: from 
the wilds of Kansas—even the Chinamen 
in c hinatown suspected it.’ 

“How do they get our number?” ._- 

“Don’t ask me, and don’t use all the 
maple syrup.” 

The ‘‘submarine” boat has an ordinary 
plate glass bottom one and one-eighth of 
an inch thick, through which we can see 
to a depth of eighty or eighty-five feet. 
The clear water holds its own magic 
beauty—long, wavy iodine kelp, coral 
moss, purple heather, 
feather-boa moss,’ sea 
cucumbers,’ ruby 
moss, maidenhair 
fern, and chiffon fern. 
I cannot remember 
the fascinating names 
of all the dainty ferns 
and fragile grasses 
and lichens that grow 

in the sea, buoyed 
up by the! watet. 

Golden perch, blue, 

green, silver, grey, 
and rainbow-hued 
perch swim lazily in 
their watery paradise. 
The lecturer on the 


boat tells us the 
names of the striped 
fish, the blue. and 


crimson fish, the pur- 
ple fish, all the strange 
creatures that. float 
around among dain- 
tily colored sea plants, 
but I cannot stop 
looking long enough 


OWNS 


to take notes. 

Edgar Harrison, a diver with a record of 
fifty-eight feet in three minutes and forty- 
eight seconds, dives for abalone shells, 
and we see him as he passes under our 
boat. 

There is a thrill of excitement in the 
crowd when a “‘stylish stout” lady from 
Kansas City, Kansas, sights a man-eating 
shark through the glass bottom of the 
boat. We don’t tell her that she sees the 
reflection of her own weird-looking hat. 
“Let her tell the folks back home ‘it was'a 
shark,” whispers John. ‘Sounds: just: as 
true as some of the things that are.”. 

One cannot go to Avalon without visit- 
ing the curio shops. They are all alike, 
mostly, but there is something intriguing 

(Continued on page 62) 
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eA Tale 


of the Old West 


AUPASSANT’S powerful 

pen relates how a piece of 

string brought ruin to a 

Breton farmer. My modest 

muse would sing the praise 
of a sack of flour that banished dissension 
and distrust and brought peace and good- 
will to an entire commonwealth. 

During the first two 
years of the Civil War 
Nevada was in a fer- 
ment—tense with un- 
certainty. In it were 
many Secessionists and 
little love was lost be- 
tween them and the 
Unionists. The feeling 
found its way even into 
the courts of justice, 4 
and men were not con- 
victed or acquitted ac- (\ 
cording to their guilt or 


paraded the main 
street with two 
drummer boys and 
a flag-bearer. Se- 
cessionists had 
knocked down the 
flag-bearer and 
broken one drum 


























innocence but because aN 

of their political feal- ZNO” 

ties. eo 
When the Knights of Uy ae 

the Golden Circle met a ier ie 

secretly in San Fran- x we 


cisco to scheme the se- 
cession of California, 
they also included Ne- 
vada in their plans; for 5 
in 1861 the mines of the 

Comstock and Aurora 

would have been a big 

asset to the treasury of 

the Confederacy. It is even said that the 
notorious David M. Terry had_ been 
promised the governorship of Nevada by 
them. It is certain that he was at the time 
a resident of that State. As the killing of 
Hamilton had ruined Burr, so had the 
death of Broderick wrecked the career of 
‘Terry, and, an outcast in California, he 
had left the Golden State. 


LTHOUGH the scheme to take two 
States out of the Union failed, the 
feeling of its partisans did not abate. In 
Nevada there was deep bitterness over the 
fact that some of those concerned in the 
conspiracy had been sent to Fort Churchill 
on the Carson River and there forced to 
carry sacks of sand under the eye of the 
Federal soldiery. Evidencing the slum- 
bering, molten, volcanic emotions there 
occurred from time to time sporadic erup- 
tions of partisan feeling. In the early 
days of the war, John Newman, who, in 
partnership with R. M. Waterhouse, ran a 
saloon and gambling establishment in Vir- 
ginia City, raised a Confederate flag over 
it. Waterhouse countered by hoisting the 
Stars and Stripes at the opposite end of 
the building. Each drew a revolver in de- 
fense of his standard, partisans flocked to 
the rescue, but the Confederate flag finally 
came down. 
In the spring of 1862 Lieutenant Soper, 
U.S. A., by way of announcing the open- 
ing of a recruiting office in Virginia City, 
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and were about to 
break the other 
when the redoubt- 
able Tom Peasley 
(the original of Buck 
Fanshawe in Mark 
Twain’s “‘Roughing 
It’) jumped into 


the fray and scat- 
tered the intruders 
with two or three 
well - placed blows 
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of his mighty fist. 
, hen, seizing the flag, 
he led the procession, 
which within a_ few 
minutes swelled to im- 
6 posing dimensions, to 
the City Hall, where an 
enthusiastic Union 

meeting was held. 

Peasley was a man of gigantic build, 
herculean strength, and indomitable cour- 
age. Once during a parade of Secession 
sympathizers in Virginia City a portrait 
of President Lincoln was hung, head 
down, out of a front window of the princi- 
pal hotel. Peasley, gun in hand, walked 
out into the street in front of the hotel and 
brought the column of 2000 to a halt. 
Holding up the leaders, he demanded that 
the picture be restored to its proper posi- 
tion. Guns were drawn and hot words 







passed, but the leaders finally 
decided to comply. The man 
sent to right the picture 
deemed it less humiliating to 
withdraw it altogether, but 
Peasley insisted that it be re- 
stored to the outside before he 
would permit the procession to 
continue. 
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Wager 


**Let me alone, now,” warned Buel, ‘“‘or 
[’ll get vexed and hit you in earnest.” 

Years before that, when he was Sheriff 
of El Dorado County, California, he had 
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Had Col. Dave Buel been in Virginia 
ity that day there would probably 
yave been an elegant row. He was as 
vig and strong and courageous as Peas- 
ey and believed as firmly in States’ 
ights as Peasley did in the Union. 

Col. Dave was one who stood out as 
. superman, even among that wonder- 
ul race, the Argonauts of California. 
Je was about six feet, four inches tall, 
ind muscled like a tiger. His strength 
vas prodigious. One morning, in the 
‘ough days of Eureka, Nevada, when 
ris check was not as good as it had 


just finished a hard 
day’s riding when 
word came to him at 
a wilderness }road- 
house that a lynching 
was being staged for 
that night at Placer- 
ville, the county seat, 
which at that time, 
and for many years 
afterward bore the 
suggestive name of 
“Hangtown.” 

It was then sun- 
down and eight 
o’clock had_ been 
named as the hour for 
the lynching. Buel 
called for a bottle of 
whisky, broke it off at 
the neck, poured it 
into a bucket of water 


) been, or was to be, 
‘he was repeatedly 
jinterrupted in a 
) business conversa- 
tion by a miner to 
‘whom he owed a small amount for wages. 
At last the miner grew abusive and Buel 
slapped him with an open palm. The 
hardy miner fell in a heap six feet away. 
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and gave it to his tired and thirsty horse— 
a steed that might have been built for a 
Porthos. For three miles the road ran up- 
hill and Buel, one arm thrown over the 
horse’s neck, ran the distance on foot. At 
the summit he mounted and went thun- 
dering down the remaining nine miles into 
Placerville. Darkness had fallen as he 
turned into the main street, but the gleam 
of torches led him straight to the lynching 
party. The rope was already around the 
victim’s neck. 

“Hold on a minute,” cried Buel, “may- 
be he has a message for his folks.” 

He sprang to the ground and, the great 
horse following, he advanced, knocking 
men right and left. He slashed the rope 
with his bowie-knife, threw the man onto 
the horse’s back and with a ‘“‘Ride for your 
life,” slapped the horse’s flank smartly. 
As the horse bounded through the throng, 
Buel stood facing them with drawn re- 
volver, and the warning, “I’ll shoot the 
first man that stirs.” The only sound 
that followed was the clatter of hoofs as 
the fugitive fled out of Placerville. 

Of course there were sullen glances and 
then a few muttered threats, but the mob 
finally remembered that Buel was doing 
his duty, and— 

“Tm afraid they all made a night of it,” 
said Charley Goodwin, to whom I am in- 
debted for the account of this adventure. 


ROM Placerville Buel went to 

Nevada, and there was not a camp 
of any consequence in the eastern or 
southern part of that state on which he 
has not left the impress of his personality. 
He found a mine in Belmont, sold it in 
London, and went to Paris, and, of course, 
to the Grand Prix races at Chantilly. He 
was late and all the seats were taken with 
the exception of a section under an ornate 
canopy in the very center of the grand- 
stand. 

Buel helped himself to a seat in this sec- 
tion. A uniformed officer rode up and 
vehemently bade him begone. Though 
Buel knew no French there was no mis- 
taking the intent. Still Buel blandly as- 
sured the indignant Frenchman that he 
was a plain American citizen, unaccus- 
tomed to special attentions, and begged 
the Frenchman not to put himself out ex- 
tending any. 

Red in the face from vocal and physical 
exertions, the officer fled for reimforce- 
ments. He returned with one of higher 
rank. He, too, was red in 
the face from temper and 
vocal effort when the blare 
of a band playing “Partant 
pour la Syrie,” the Empress 
Eugenie’s favorite air, an- 
nounced the approach of 
the imperial cavalcade, and 
Napoleon III, the empress, 
and a numerous retinue 
rode up. 

(Continued on page 54) 





Business Conditions in 

ERE we are, friends, far in the involved coils of a presi- 

dential election and still no calamity has overtaken us. 
On the contrary, so far as the West is concerned business is 
decidedly on the up-grade, the bird of prosperity is through 
moulting and a rosy summer and fall seem to be ahead. If 
Hoover is nominated by the Republicans and the Democrats 
decide on a weak compromise candidate after the grand 
rough-and-tumble between the pro and anti-Smith factions, 
the political pot will cease boiling, settle down to a simmer 
and give the rest of the country a chance to get down to work 
with a sigh of relief. 

Let’s take a peek into the various rooms of the West’s 
economic structure and rejoice. At this writing,copper is 
bringing more money per pound than it has in nine years; 
the producers of beef are grinning from ear to ear; the wheat 
farmers of the Pacific Northwest have sold a huge crop at 
fair prices and are buying more commodities with their 
wheat dollars than they have for five years. The orange and 
lettuce growers of California, owing to frost and snow in the 
South, have been getting splendid returns; the oil fields are 
turning out record quantities of petroleum; apple growers 
have been doing well; the sheep business is in good con- 
dition; the dairy business is holding up well; cotton growers 
have been doing better than they expected. 

Of course there are weak spots among the primary pro- 


Rear a biving.Memorial 


ce and plant a tree this spring. 
Among Nature’s children none gives mankind more 
comfort, pleasure and lasting joy than the family of trees. 
And that’s true twice over of the great open treeless spaces 
of the Far West. Where trees grow, there’s welcome refuge 
from the heat of summer, from the winds and cold of winter. 
A treeless town is an abomination before the Lord; every 
real home has its permanent setting of trees. 

More than a generation ago some farsighted pioneers 
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Uncle Sam Refuses to 


ES order to get the Boulder dam built and the Colorado 
river developed, California was ready to allow Arizona to 
levy a tax on the power to be developed with the Boulder 
dam water. It was a blackmail game. Arizona was to be 
bought off, its opposition was to be removed by the pay- 
ment of hush money. And Nevada was to get a slice of it. 
Nevada had already ratified the agreement for the allocation 
of the Colorado’s flood water when the government of that 
state was stirred up by Arizona—or rather by Governor 
Hunt of Arizona—through the promise of painless power 
revenue. And the California interests, anxious to get pro- 
tection for the Imperial valley, anxious to get more water 
and power for the Los Angeles metropolitan district, agreed 
to come through. 
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The Pulse of the West 


the Presidential Year 


ducers. There is lots of room for improvement in the lumber 
business owing to excessive production in the face of declin- 
ing building activities; the prune and grape growers have 
seen their prices drop under the weight of far too large an 
output; poultry returns have been lower than they were a 
year ago, but on the whole the producers of the Far West are 
thankful for the soft and helping hand of Providence. 

In the cities the improvement in the condition of the 
primary producers has not yet induced a similar improve- 
ment. While the volume of business is very large, it does not 
show the normal increase based on the increasing population. 
Owing to the presidential-year psychology, much money 
which usually is spent freely now remains in the old sock 
until the owner is satisfied that the political turmoil won’t 
endanger his job or his business income. Watchful waiting is 
being indulged in on a large scale and the average business 
man is carefully feeling around with his bare toe before he 
takes a step forward. Which attitude, of course, prevents 
inflation, makes for solidity and insures good business the © 
moment the politico-psychological doubt is removed. 

If you would know what those supersensitive, extra scary 
and wary birds, the speculators, think of the business out- 
look, look at the stock market. Every attempt of the bears 
to put stock prices on the greased chute has met with com- 
plete failure and heavy losses to the bruins. 


to Yourself this Spiraue 


planted trees with a lavish hand in the places where they © 
carved their homes from the wilderness. Today those trees, 
now arching high above the streets, give distinction to the © 
communities that nurtured and preserved them. Walla © 
Walla, Washington, is a splendid example of a town en- | 
nobled by the wealth of its street trees; Chico and Fontana, 
California, have displayed the same intelligent forethought. 
Go and plant a lot of trees this spring. The next genera- 
tion will reap the benefit and honor your memory. : 
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Be Taxed by Arizgeng 


But it’s a rather difficult job to extract hush money from — 
Uncle Sam. Uncle was to put up the money, more than a 
hundred million dollars, but he wasn’t consulted concerning 
the division of the rake-off. Whereupon with quivering chin 
whiskers he proceeded to tell Arizona, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia what a helluva time they’d have dividing the spoils 
without his consent. 

The attitude of Uncle Sam was clearly set down in a letter 
from Secretary Hubert Work of the Interior Department. 
He told the three states that in all of them federal Reclama- 
tion works had been built for the benefit of the states with 
federal funds on which the settlers paid no interest; he told 
them that the Federal Government paid no taxes on the dams, 
canals, ditches and power plants it had built for the settlers 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
WORLD'S RECORD GOES 
Piloted by Ralph Snoddy, “Miss Rioco,” owned by James 
A. Talbot, Jr., unofficially sets a new record of 65 miles an 





hour during final trials at Long Beach, California. Snoddy ae WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
1s shipping the craft to the east coast to compete in races in . OUR YOUNG } [OLIN IS 1 ; 
eastern and southern waters Yehudi Menuhin, recently returned from European triumphs, 


has other interests than the violin. Chess with his music men- 
tor, Professor Persinger, is a favorite recreation 


EME : A WORLD'S 
CHAMPION 
Right: “Lady Skyline,” 
pure-bred white Leghorn 
BRN owned by Goris Brothers, 
. Canyon City, Colorado, 
laid 235 standard weight 
eggs in 235 days in the 
Colorado International 
Egg Laying Contest 
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CREW SEASON AGAIN! WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
Seventy-five candidates reported this spring to Coach Ky Ebright of the University of California crew and are going through 
extensive workouts on the Alameda Estuary. Ebright plans to pick his crew shortly for the Olympic Games tryouts and 
in his opinion the Bears have a good chance. Inset above: Coach Ebright watching his boys perform 
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and would pay none, reminding the states that they derived 
their direct benefit through the creation and taxation of 
thousands of irrigated farms under the government’s un- 
taxable works. The government, said Secretary Work, 
would be compelled to stop all federal Reclamation work if 
Arizona should succeed in imposing state taxes on the dams, 
ditches and power plants from which the Federal Government 
derives no taxes and on the cost of which it does not even 
collect interest. In the case of the Boulder dam, the Secre- 
tary continued, Uncle Sam would insist that all of the power 
revenue be used for the repayment of the money invested in 
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Listen to the Scream 


UR anti-Imperialists in and out of Congress are con- 
stantly howling about the “crimes” committed by 
American capital against the sovereign but small nations of 
the western hemisphere. If these howlers had stopped their 
noise for a few hours and watched the proceedings of the 
Pan-American conference at Havana, they might employ 
their great ability to become indignant in a worthier cause. 
Every American republic was represented by delegates at 
Havana; every important American newspaper, including 
the anti-administration journals, had its correspondent at 
the conference. Here was a supreme chance to spill every 
possible grievance against the United States either at the 
open sessions of the conference or into the twitching ears of 
the correspondents eagerly snooping for thrills. No griev- 
ances were spilled; the one cause of reproach was the size, 
wealth and power of the United States—and that deplorable 
condition even the anti-Imperialists are not ready to 
abolish; rather they will bear this cross with stoic fortitude. 
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Fresno Scrapers as a 


no in Nicaragua the sweating Marines are beginning 
to apply the ounce of prevention instead of tons of 
speeding lead as a cure for revolutions. They are building a 
motor truck road right into the heart of the mountainous 
jungle which has hitherto enabled the ambitious outs to 
maintain inaccessible headquarters safe from pursuit by ins 
thirsting for their blood. 

It has been the universal experience of Central American 
countries that an inaccessible expanse of jungle without 
transportation facilities not only breeds mosquitoes but 
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How to Teach Children the 


AST fall an unexpected fire denuded the fifteen thousand 

hill acres adjacent to the cities of Burbank and Glen- 
dale in southern California. Every vestige of vegetation dis- 
appeared in the flames, leaving the slopes as bare as the 
treasury of the Continental Oil Company after Fall and his 
friends had gotten theirs. Rains came. From the naked 
slopes of the burnt-over hills torrents of mud poured into the 
streets, demonstrating to the community the value of a pro- 
tective brush cover against erosion. 

This value has been demonstrated over and over again, 
but this particular demonstration went home. The citizens 
could see the mud with their own eyes, could watch the 
gullies form on the hillsides. They decided to go into the 
conservation business, to assist nature in restoring the brush 
at the earliest possible moment. So they mobilized the 
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The Penitentiary or Productive 


G. LEWIS, founder of University City and Atascadero, 
* has been found guilty by a federal jury of using the 
mails to defraud. If his appeal from the verdict is denied, 
he will have to go to the penitentiary. Having had a hand 
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the dam before the states would be allowed to cut in 
That ought to settle Governor Hunt’s hash, but it won’t. 
His obstructionist policy has been his greatest politi 
asset. He’ll continue to obstruct the building of any Colo- 
rado river dam so long as he has unsatisfied political ambi- 
tions. Therefore the sooner litigation is started to demon- 
strate the absolute sovereignty of the United States over the 
bed and the water of the Colorado river the sooner it will be 
possible to start construction. And the quicker the start 
the better for all concerned. Unlimber the legal batteries, 
Hubert, and fire when you are ready. 
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of the American Eagle 


With very few exceptions—Porto Rico being one of them 
—the investment of American capital in South and Central 
America has been of decided benefit to the vast mass of the 
inarticulate, dumb, illiterate peasantry. American capital 
has created wage-earning opportunities for them; it has pro- 
vided transportation, sanitation, hospital facilities and that 
political stability without which their lives and their meager 
possessions were in constant danger. 

It is true that here and there, in Santo Domingo, in Haiti, 
in Nicaragua, the American government has intervened 
with armed force, abrogated the unlimited sovereignty and 
established peace with the mailed fist, but invariably the 
common people have been the beneficiaries of this inter- 
vention. The ones that did the howling were the handful of 
politicians who had been exploiting the masses for their 
personal benefit. 

Let’s ask Cuba about the quality and results of American 
“imperialism.” 
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Cure for Revolutions 


rebels as well. When these breeding places were opened up 
by railroads or motor highways, the gentlemen who wanted 
to shoot their way into office found the business too risky. 
The government firing squad got them too fast. 

Salvador, Guatemala, Costa Rica have had no revolutions 
worth mentioning since railroads and highways were built by 
American capital. When Nicaragua travels over fast roads 
built by the cussing Leathernecks, revolutions will cease. 
Blasting powder and steam shovels are the best antidotes for 
bombs and machine guns. 
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Value of Western Plant Life 


school children, called on the Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls, surveyed the hills, laid them off in squares, organized 
the drive and on a certain day in January sent two thousand 
children into the hills to cover every square foot of each area 
with the proper seeds. It was all done between dawn and 
dark with very little expense. 

The reseeding of the slopes was a most valuable piece of 
work, but- even more valuable was the lesson taught the 
children. Hereafter most of them will have a personal stake 
in those hills; the lesson of conservation will have been 
driven home to them and they will constitute themselves 
automatically as guards against the greatest foe of the 
American forests—fire. 

Schools everywhere in the forested regions of the West 
might profitably imitate the example of these communities. 
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Supervised Work for E.G. Lewis 


in the work of protecting the public against the wild schemes 
of this remarkable promoter, we can safely express the hope 
that some way may be found of making use of the talents of 
Lewis under strict supervision for the repayment of at least 
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COMMITTEE ON 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Right: Robert Hunter, Roger 
9. Lapham and H. Chandler 
Ggan who are supervising ex- 
-ensive improvements at the 
amous Pebble Beach Course, 
Del Monte, California, in 
| weparation for those who will 
| ompete for the National 

Title in 1928 
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THE HEART OF AN IMMORTAL 


The burtal of the heart of Thomas Hardy, British poet 

and novelist, in the churchyard of Stinsford in his na- 

| tive Dorset, at the same time as the national funeral in 

Westminster Abbey where his ashes were buried in the 
Poet’s Corner 
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THE LION AND 
THE LAMB 
Right: 
friendship 
members of the ani- 
mal kingdom. Rex- 
Dean, a German 
police dog, 1 fen-joot 
Missouri black 
snake and a Mexi- 
can beaded 
all three the prop- 
erty oj the owner 
of the California 
Snake Farm in 
Long Beach, 
California 
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THIS PLANE 
SKATES 
Below: Captain George H. 


Wilkins (left), looking over 


] 1 7 
née new Arctic plane which 


J 


has just been completed for 
himin Los Angeles. The un- 
usual landing skids enable 
the plane to land safely on the 
ice which Captain Wilkins 
expects to encounter at Point 
Barrow, the base of his 
Arctic operatio ns 
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part of the huge sums he caused his followers to lose. If 
instead of being sent to the penitentiary he could be placed 
on probation, if his earnings could be used to repay a part of 
the money lost by old men and women who are now without 
means of support, the ends of justice would be served far 
more effectively than through the incarceration of the man. 
We make this suggestion because we are convinced that 
Lewis did not enrich himself personally through his vast 
operations. Unlike many other promoters, he has always 
lived a clean, simple life. He was so persuaded. of the sound- 
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Soft: Words Dox} ake the 


“TT isn’t what he said, it’s the way he said it that hurt.’ 
Most of us have heard that sentence dozens of times. 
We know that the complaint usually is justified. From our 
own experience we can cite many examples of feelings hurt 
unnecessarily by the manner in which the criticism of our 
conduct was uttered. 

Applying this experience to international conduct, the 
Pacific Coast is just learning not to step with unnecessary 
violence on the sensitive toes of its oriental neighbors. It is 
true that the policy of excluding the mass of oriental labor 
will be adhered to without change, but the refusal to admit 
them and the manner of administering the exclusion acts 
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Why New Mexico is the Paradise of the Demagogue 


oe years ago SuNSET, discussing business and _ social 
conditions in New Mexico, pointed out the remarkable 
conditions in that state resulting from the presence of a 
very large and wholly unassimilated mass of non- 
Americans with all the privileges of citizenship. When 
the United States acquired the land that is now New 
Mexico, the river valleys were dotted with Mexican 
settlements, some of them two hundred years old. Of 
course this alien population acquired American citizen- 
ship, but it has retained its Mexican characteristics to this 
day. Spanish is the language spoken by choice even in the 
homes of the third and fourth generation; though American 
schools have been in operation for more than seventy years, 
more than half the original population of New Mexico still 
needs the service of interpreters in the courts, the stores and 
even in the legislature. Part of this condition is due to the 
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The Real Cost of Cheap Meéxicam Labog 


HORTLY after the passage of the law restricting Euro- 

pean immigration we emitted a hollow, mocking laugh in 
these columns anent the stupidity of closing the front door 
and keeping out Norwegians, Irishmen, Englishmen, 
Germans and Hollanders while allowing unrestricted num- 
bers of Mexicans to pour in through the wide open backdoor. 
Now that observation is bearing fruit. Everybody is begin- 
ning to be exercised over a situation the results of which 
were obvious the moment the law was passed. 

Nobody disputes the fact that immigrants from northern 
Europe fit far better into the American scene than swarms of 
Mexicans. From the national standpoint it would be better 
to class Mexicans with orientals and exclude them entirely, 
students, tourists and merchants excepted. There is bitter 
opposition to so drastic a step, though. Farmers, railroads 
and mine operators of the border states are objecting vigor- 
ously to any reduction in the stream of cheap labor flowing 
across the border at the rate of hundreds of thousands a 
year. They say they can’t get along without Mexican labor, 
that it is badly needed for seasonal peaks. 
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ness of his schemes that he rarely hesitated to throw his las 
dollar into the pot along with the millions he extricated fro 
other people’s pockets. -His downfall was caused by 
means he used to extricate the money, not by the foolhard 
manner in which he tossed the millions he raised to the fo 
winds. Properly supervised and held down, his organizin 
and other talents may produce dividends for the man 
whose remaining years will have to be spent in poverty am 
want because of his foolhardy optimism and lack of soun@y 
business judgment. 
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can be and should be handled in such a way that they wi 
inflict the lowest possible amount of pain. 

The Western division of the United States Chamber o 
Commerce met in Honolulu during February; the Institut 
of Pacific Relations met in Riverside, California, last De 
cember; the Pan-Pacific Conference will meet again thi 
summer. In all these conferences representatives of th 
oriental countries meet the Pacific Coast delegates on com 
mon ground, learn one another’s viewpoints and spread th@ 
new knowledge in their own countries. There can’t be tod 
many of these human contacts. They minimize the frictio 
created by the enforcement of the exclusion laws. 


isolation of many of the Mexican settlements, but even in 
communities like Albuquerque and Santa Fe the children of 
Mexican descent speak Spanish by preference. And this bi- 
lingual chaos affords the demagogue and the professiona 
crooked politician a splendid chance to stir up strife betwee 
the two elements of the population, casting his net into the 
troubled waters with impunity. 

Albert Fall is a product of New Mexico. He started his 
career as agent of the Indian Bureau on one of the Indian 
reservations in New Mexico. Under his regime as secretary 
of the interior occurred the nastiest scandal in a generation, 
a scandal whose ramifications are still appearing on the 
front pages of the newspapers. 

Do we want to foster deliberately a duplication of New 
Mexican conditions in other states along our southern 
boundary line? 
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Undoubtedly it is true that cheap and abundant Mexican 
help is enabling many Southwestern farmers to get by; un-} 
doubtedly it is also true that the cost of railroad and mine 
operation would be increased if the supply of Mexican labor 
were reduced through the application of the quota system. 
On the other hand, many white families would find employ- 
ment at tasks now reserved for Mexican labor; much disease} 
would be excluded and the burden on city and county chari-| 
table institutions would be materially diminished. Today} 
the Mexican pauper and indigent sick eat up one-half or 
more of the charity and public health appropriations in 
many communities along the border. In other words,| 
farmers, railroads and mine operators get their Mexican 
labor cheap because the taxpayer comes to the rescue and/| 
feeds them when they are out of work, hospitalizes them} 
when they are sick. 

If the farmers or miners of the Southwest need a subsidy} 
to survive, let’s pay it to them in some other form than 
through the importation of hordes of aliens who cannot be 
assimilated. The present price is too high. 


\ 
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He Conquers Cougars and Rides Pegasus 


OUNTAINS embody the essence of beauty and 

grandeur, but also the grim realities of life and 

death. One who has endured the rigors of 

mountain-top weather and fatigue of snow-shoe 

trails; who intrepidly captures alive the most 
dreaded of our predatory animals, yet sees Nature in all her 
beauty and delicacy and interprets her, is indeed an unusual char- 
acter. James H. Whilt, head guide in Glacier National Park, 
has roped one hundred and thirteen mountain lions and has 
written three books of verse. 

“Jim” Whilt is a real son of the West. In summer his ex- 
pertness in throwing the diamond hitch, his familiarity with 
forest life, his ability to blaze trails into the wilderness—he is 
the one sent out when an unwary tourist is lost, and he “gets 
his man” —and his interesting personality, guarantee him as the 
chosen guide when men like Irvin Cobb and Vachel Lindsey 
want a "good scout to pal with. In winter he ropes cougars, 
thus aiding to conserve our vanishing herds of deer, mountain 
goats and sheep. 

Some thirty-five years ago, a sickly lad, Jim left Minnesota 
for Montana to gain health and strength as a cowboy on the 
open range. After an experience of seventeen years in timber- 
cruising he graduated from the hard-knocks School of the 
Out-of-Doors and became a guide in Glacier National Park. 
Throughout these years he garnered the secrets which Nature 
holds and grew into a sturdiness of health which serves him 
well. Many times he has lived for weeks with only the moun- 
tains, forests, lakes and wild life as companions. During one 
period of forty-six consecutive days he saw not a human being. 
Snowshoe trips after mountain lions have taken him sixty to 
seventy miles into a remote wilderness; and only the hardiest of 
men could have withstood the gruelling physical ordeal of 
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forced traveling eight miles on horseback, twelve miles on a sleé 
and forty-eight niles by motor car, we being accidentally 
shot in his side, yet he was out of the hospital in sixteen day 
and riding a bucking horse three weeks later. 

Whilt can tell you all about the two hundred and forty-six 
varieties of wild flowers in Glacier Park; knows just how t 


provision a packhorse trip; his camp craftmanship includes the _ 


baking of delicious sour-dough biscuits ina Dutch oven overa 
open fire. He has a keen appreciation of the pathos, the comedy 
the tragedy of human life in the wilderness; perceives Nature 1 
her varied moods and in his verses brings the music of streams 
the glamour of the roundup, the songs of birds, the silent voice 
of the night, cabin solitude, the grimness of winter and the fra 
grance of summer right home to the hearts of his readers. ” 
“People have been taught as children a lot of misinformation 
about the ferociousness of wild life,” said Whilt. “Our fierces 
animals will instinctively and rapidly retreat on the trail unles 


A Mountain Poet Who Captures Cougars 
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Nursery” 


they are cornered or wounded—then look out. There are only 
three cases in the history of this country where mountain lions 
have attacked man.” 

Whilt has the tenderest feeling for such harmless creatures as 
deer, elk, mountain goats and sheep, but is for war on predatory 
animals. Catching cougars alive is his specialty. The fact that 
a grown lion kills an average of two deer a week and will als 
kill numbers of mountain sheep and goats, beaver and porcu- 
pines, places his roping exploits as a distinct contribution to our 
new code of conservation. 

“Yes, I literally twist their tails,” said Whilt in relating how 
he conquers cougars. “Lions are about the size of a small tiger: 
The power of their jaws is enough to snap a black ash shovel 
handle clear through at one bite and their powerful claws can rif 
aman to death in afew minutes. A cougar kills a deer by bitin 
into the neck, then drags it away, eats his fill and buries it. He 
stalks his prey like a mouse, and does not crouch on a ledge tc 
spring at passers- -by. To my knowledge a cougar never screams.’ 

A cougar’s most feared enemies are dogs. Before them he 1s 
an arrant coward. Whilt’s dogs combine the keen scent of 
blood-hounds with the speed of fox-hounds. These dogs wil! 
trail a lion for days, and the trail always ends with the lion up a 
tree. Then Whilt gets into action. He has a ten-foot pole te 
which is attached with light cord part of a hundred-foot rope; 
at the end of this is a wire loop. Whilt climbs the tree, gets the 
noose over the lion’s head, draws it tight and jerks the pole free, 
returns to the ground, clove-hitches the other end to a tree, 
ties his dogs a short distance away and the big show is on 


(No filllum outfit, this. James H. Whilt ts the real 

thing in western life. Any movie actor ambitious 

to rope a live cougar atop the tall timber should go 

to Montana for a lesson in that form of art. “ Jim” 

Whilt has roped more than a hundred mountain 

lions. Heis head guide in Glacier National Park 
and for recreation writes poetry 
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When the nine-foot, hundred-and-ffty- 
pound mass of T N T hits the ground he 
lands on four feet—sometimes Whilt has 
to cut the tree down, and as it falls the 
cougar works his way around so as to be 
on top when the branches crash to earth. 
He runs frantically from the dogs to the 
end of the rope, whips around and faces 
them and so interested is he in the dogs 
that Whilt is able to slip around and per- 
form the twisting of his tail, in response 
to which the beast turns over on his back 
with all four sets of claws ready for action. 
Whilt then loops the feet tightly with 
ropes and places a muzzle to the beast’s 
head. 
“The system is simple and easy,” 
Whilt. “It’s all in knowing how.” 
Criaupe P. Forpyce. 


cw 


says 


eC IN marriages exist only in the 
imagination,” says Justice of the 
Peace Albert C. Parker of Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, who contends that the Golden 
State’s legislation to control such mar- 
riages is undermining much of the good 
accomplished by former legislation. He 
has united more than twelve thousand 
people in marriage during thirty-five years 
in office, and says, “Of these thousands I 
recall but one man who was intoxicated 
|} and I sent him home to sober up. 
“Heretofore it was the policy of this 
state to encourage marriage. Years ago 
| the fee was $5.00 and no one seemed to 
} think it excessive, but in order to encour- 
age wedlock the legislature cut the fee to 
$3.00, and then, to give a still greater 
boost to the marriage market the state 
wiped out the fee altogether, making the 
solemnization of marriage absolutely | free. 
| With this amendment in force marriages 
seemed to be on the increase, bachelors 
were growing scarce and the state’s youth 
| were happy. 


Cw 


C Albert C. Parker, 
“the marrying judge” 
of Stockton, 
California 
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Owner and operator 
of the Rose City 
Plating Works 

in Portland, 
Oregon 
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Mrs. Lillie B. 


Kinney 


PHOTO 
BY 
BTEFPENS’COLMER ST\ 


She Plates Everything, from a Baby’s Spoon to the 


Most Elaborate Bank Fixtures 


“Then came the three-day enactment 
and immediately there was a slump in the 
marriage market. Justices, county clerks 
and county recorders all over the state 
have noticed the difference. Hundreds 
of young couples are driven to neighboring 
states W vhere i immediate marriages can be 
performed.” 

Judge Parker is also opposed to com- 
panionate marriages. “I don’t believe in 
tinkering with a divine i institution,” 1s his 
emphatic declaration. 

C. VERNE 


SCOGGINS. 


Cw 


@ “Time was when 
bachelors were scarce,” 
he says. He blames 
the new three-day law 
for the slump in 
the marriage 
market 


a 


He Deplores Decrease in California Marriages 


[SUNSET 
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RS. LILLIE B. KINNEY, who 
owns and operates the Rose City 
Plating Works in Portland, Oregon, is one 
of few women engaged in the plating busi- 
ness in the United States, if not in the 
world, and so far as she knows, the only 
woman owning and operating her own 
shop in the West. From a very small 
beginning a few years ago, her business 
has grown to be the largest of its kind in 
the Northwest. 
When Mrs. Kinney found herself de- 
pendent upon her own resources with a 
little shop employing a foreman and one 


helper, she did not sit down and bemoan 
her fate. She called her small force to- 
gether and said, ‘‘Well, boys, we must 


man the ship or it will sink, and if it sinks 
I lose all I have and you lose a good job.” 

The “boys’ / agreed to stand by, and to- 
gether they weathered the storm, cleared 
off the debts against the place and made 
it a business that merits recognition among 
shops of its kind ev erywhere. Mrs. Kin- 
ney now employs from six to fourteen men, 
often finding it necessary in the busy sea- 
son to run both day and night crews. All 
kinds of metal plating is done in her shop, 
perhaps the largest single item being the 
finishing of w holesale plumbers’ supplies. 
During one three-month period her shop 
plated twenty-five hundred automobile 
bumpers, besides handling the regular 
work. In her own words, ‘ ‘plating does 
for metal what paint does for wood,” and 
she finds a vast variety of metal surfaces 
needing plating of many kinds, gold, silver, 
copper, brass and nickel. Some of the 
largest banking institutions in the North- 
west show specimens of her work in their 
elaborate fixtures. She says one of her 
greatest pleasures is in being able to re- 
store to its former glory some fond 
mother’s souvenir of baby days in the 
form of a battered drinking cup, or perhaps 
an old family teapot that, while dear to the 
family, is not a beautiful object for display. 


arSul 
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\ trip through the plating plant could 
not fail to be enchanting to any child, and 
even grown-ups get a thrill as they view 
big tanks filled with different solutions 
and the copper wires strung above the 
huge vats on which various articles are 
strung for immersion into their trans- 
forming bath. As you pull on one copper 
wire you may bring up a shining percola- 
tor made new, or perhaps a bunch of nuts 
or an automobile bumper. It’s like fishing, 
only more interesting, since one never 
knows what he may find on his line. 

Mrs. Kinney was the second white child 
born in the Pacific City country. Her 
father, C. B. Sutton, who came to Oregon 
in early days from Liverpool, England, 
was a pioneer mail carrier in the Oregon 
country, operating the stage between 
Sheridan and Yamhill for many years. 
Mrs. Kinney is a graduate of the Oregon 
Agricultural College and her course in 
chemistry while there has enabled her to 
carry on her present interests so success- 
fully. Hapwen Wricut. 


CHD 
He Makes Bows and Arrows 


E has a swarthy, intelligent face 
and black eyes snapping with 
vitality, this Indian chief born in the Ore- 
gon country seventy years ago. Thereisa 
trace of humor in his speech, which is that 
of any educated gentleman. A resident of 
Portland, Oregon, he is known to white 
friends as Nugen Kautz. To Indian kin- 
folk he is Chief Lashmere, a name inher- 
ited from a Nisqually chieftain. By trade 
he is a carpenter, and recently finished a 
bungalow on the Warm Springs Indian 
reservation. By profession he is an in- 
structor in archery with classes for men 
and women at Reed College and groups of 
boys and girls in private city schools. His 
specialty, however, is the making of bows 
and arrows, supplying sporting goods’ 
stores, adult archers and Boy and Girl 
Scouts all over the country with sets, or 
the woods and instructions for producing 
the weapons themselves. 
i. Chief Lashmere’s work-shop contains 


The 
Youngest 


Gardener 


(Robert, Sidney 
Wakefield, nursery- 
man, attending strict- 
ly to business in his 
garden at San Mateo, 
California 
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Interesting Westerners 
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(Seventy years old, this educated Indian of 
the Nisqually tribe is skilled in the art of 
bow and arrow making. He uses four kinds 
of Northwest native woods, and supplies 
Sporting goods stores, adult archers and Boy 


and Girl Scouts throughout the country 


an array of tools, a work-bench, woods in 
all stages of construction from roughly 
split green sticks to a pile of finished toy 
weapons, and an imposing display of 
bows, six to eight feet in height. He uses 
four varieties of native woods; spiraea 
(Indian arrow-wood), syringa, oak, yew; 
syringa for toy sets and arrows; spiraea 
for the lighter bows, oak and yew for 
heavier ones. The bows are shaped after 
northwestern Indian and Alaskan Indian 
models, strung with twisted linen thread 
in lieu of deer sinews and made entirely by 
hand, even to the seasoning process over 
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an open fre. The arrows are winged with 
turkey feathers and tipped with points 
fled from bits of metal or hard wood. 
Answering the question, “Where did 
you learn to make bows?” the Chief said, 
“Using as models a set I bought of an old 
Indian visiting our camp when I was 
about six years of age. I became so expert 
that I could bring in grouse or rabbits 
whenever the family larder was depleted. 
The country abounded in game in those 
days. No, I have never shot big game 
with such weapons, preferring a gun, but 
with a stout oak bow which pulls from 
sixty to eighty pounds my ancestors 
brought down many a deer or bear, and 
with a similar bow my _ grandfather’s 
cousin shot my grandfather at a council 
meeting of the tribes at St. Louis in 1855 
when the latter, advocating peace, dared 
to defend the policies of the white man. 
“Tam a hereditary chief. My mother 


was a princess—and a beautiful one, 
according to Indian  standards—the 
daughter of a Nisqually chieftain. 


Through her I am related to all the tribal 
heads of the Northwest. My father, 
August Valentine Kautz, wasa young lieu- 
tenant who, graduating from West Point, 
was sent to the West for outpost duty. 
My parents were married after the Indian 
custom; gifts of horses and blankets from 
my father to my grandfather, who pro- 
vided the wedding feast to which the 
chiefs of all inter-related tribes were in- 
vited, and where the bridal couple ate 
from the same dish and drank from the 
same cup before witnesses. My father 
was recalled East to take part in the Civil 
War and after long and honorable service 
emerged with the rank of major general. 
Unlike many white men who took Indian 
brides, he did not neglect his wife and two 
sons. He placed us under guardianship of 
a man in the Hudson Bay company who 
transferred me when I was six years old to 
a man whom he thought reliable, with the 
proviso that in return for my services I 
would be given an education. I was with 
this man eleven years. I did all the heavy 
chores, carrying every drop of water used 
in house and barn, fed pigs and milked 
twenty-two cows twice a day, going to 
school perhaps ten months out of the 
entire period. My mother visited me 
when I was sixteen, saw how things were 
going, and wrote my father who sent me 
to Nisqually where my brother was, and 
where | received twelve months of school- 
ing. For three years I worked in a store, 
adding six school months to my record. 
Then I entered the academy at Olympia 
with my brother, where we remained two 
happy years, mother paying our expenses 
from her herds of cattle and a band of 
horses. With the opening of the Indus- 
trial School for Indians at Forest Grove, 
Oregon, my-brother and I were two of 
eighteen Nisqually boys and girls selected 
to attend the institution. After two years 
of this training I entered Pacific Univer- 
sity where I graduated, was later ap- 
pointed disciplinarian there and eventu- 
ally taught carpentry and blacksmithing 
in Puyallup and Chemawa schools.” 
Chief Lashmere was married in 1888 to | 
Elizabeth Olney. Of their ten children 
five are living, well educated and occupy- 
ing honorable positions in the business 
world. ErHert Romtc Futter. 
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The West at Washington 


When a Congressman 
Has a Double He's 


in Luck 


HE “twinness” of Represen- 
tative Joe Crail of Los Angeles 
is raising some concern in 
Washington as to just what is 
the status of legislation passed 
by Congress since Joe enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the lower house last 
December. Who knows that 
his brother, Judge Charles S. 
Crail, dean of the Superior 
Court of Los Angeles, has not 
been substituting for him? 

Joe is already a little blasé 
about Congress. It is more 
common than he thought it 
would be. He finds that 
Congress is no conclave of 
majestic men who ponder in 
dignity and vote in solemn- 
ity. The debates are mostly 
tiresome, and in committee 
a new member 1s influential 
just in proportion to his 
silence and unobtrusiveness. 
And the quality of Congres- 
sional humor on the floor 
and in committee is terrible. 
The solons laugh or pretend 
to laugh at the same awful 
puns, the same deadly jokes, 
that the general run of people 
use to lubricate the wheels of 
progress through life. These 
are unendurable for a quick- 
witted man, even when he 
has a chance to put in his 
oar; but when you have to 
sit back and take them pas- 
sively it is simply maddening. 

If one had a double would 
not the temptation be terrific 
to let him “spell” you now 
and then? 

Now, we aren’t hinting at 
anything in particular, but 
when, in indulging in an ex- 
egetic study of the illustrious career of 
Joe Crail, we encountered indisputable 
evidence that he had descended to fra- 
ternal substitution in at least two critical 
periods of his life—well, let the facts speak 
for themselves. 

The vice of substitution (we learn from 
the public school records of Fairfield, Ia., 
where the Crail brothers were born) was 
practiced by Joe at an early age; the age, 
in fact, of the third grade, usually years of 
infantile ingenuousness and naive candor. 
We hesitate to record this youthful in- 
iquity, but an upright and conscientious 
historian must do his duty. The incident, 
we are compelled to admit, reveals shock- 
ing irreverence at any early age, as well as 
callous indifference to the operations of 
Justice. 


[SUNSET 


The little Joe, it appears, drew a most 
reprehensible caricature of a woman 
drew it on his slate and held the slate up 
for the inspection of that part of the 
schoolroom to the rear of his seat. More- 
Over, the caricature was captioned, 
“Teacher.” Turning around to receive 
the grinning approval of the gang, Joe 
was horrihed to discover that the teacher 
was right there, and with a most discon- 
certing frown. The autocrat of the school-+ 
room quickly pronounced doom 

“Stay after school; I'll take care of 
you!” 





Boyé Portrait 


(U.S. Representative “Joe” Crail, Los Angeles District, California 


This sentence had the sound and ring of 
grim finality itself—and yet it wasn’t; not, 
at least, so far as Joe was corporeally or 
spiritually affected. 

Seized by an irresistible sacrificial urge, 
Brother Charles slipped into Joe’s seat 
when school was dismissed; and Joe skur- 
ried away to an observation post behind a 
large tree. 

Despite sundry intervening shrieks 
Charles duly issued from the school house 
wearing the beatific smile of a triumphant 
martyr. And yet that smile was corrupted 
by a mingling grin of duplicity. 

“Teacher never knew the difference!” 
he exultantly declared and then added as 
he reflectively stroked the most backward 
part of his pants, “but I did.” 

If one brother will permit and another 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 
SuNSEt?’s Staff Correspondent at the 
National Capital 


brother will act such substitution in their 
most innocent years, what depths of sub- 
stitution would they shrink from in their 
hard middle age when one is rendered 
arrogant by the exercise of juridicial 
power and the other debased by Congress 
and getting there? 

Verily, as the twig is bent so is the tree 
inclined. Concerning the 
bentness of the Crail tree the 


errorless records of the 
United States army bear 
witness. 


From them it appears that 
the twins enlisted in the 
Signal Corps when the Span- 
ish-American war broke out, 
and soon presented a recur- 
rent problem to their com- 
manding officer, who solved 
it by making one a corporal 
and the other a sergeant, so 
that their chevrons would 
afford a means of identifica- 
tion. Joe drew the corporal’s 
chevrons, but owing to the 
neglected circumstances that 
the twins could easily ex- 
change tunics, there is no 
certainty to this day as to 
which brother did what. This 
much is known, however, that 
the brothers deceitfully alter- 
nated in the dog-robber detail 
of caring for the officer’s 
charger, which carried with 
it the pleasant duty of daily 
—and lingeringly—riding to 
town for the mail. With 
such contumely did the 
brothers spurn the rule of but 
one pass a month. 


WENTY-NINE years 

later Joe met the ofh- 
cer, now a retired general, at 
the Chevy Chase Club here 
in Washington and openly 
boasted to him of the twin-turpitude of 
long ago, adding: “But I thought it just 
as well to wait until you were retired 
and the twins had risen to eminence.” 

“What eminence?” inquired the old 
warrior, at the same time growling some- 
thing about how he would have ruth- 
lessly busted and court-martialed the 
brothers had he known of their offence. 

“Why, I’m a congressman and Charlie 
is a judge.” 

“Now, I’ll tell you something,” said the 
General, replacing a frown with a smile. 
“TI was onto you boys all the time. A good 
disciplinarian sees only what he wants to 
see.” 

After that the scene was set for a little 
innocent wire-pulling. 

(Continued on page 77 
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CA summer day, seven thousand 
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jeet above séa level 


IGH in the heart of the 

Colorado Rockies, more 

than seven thousand feet 
above sea level, is Trail’s End, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. 
Miller. Visioned in their day 
dreams, it has become a reality of 
unfailing inspiration and delight 
which they generously share with 
the world. For every day is visi- 
tor’s day in this valley of vast 
spaces and towering mountain 
peaks. Friends and tourists are 





“Wyails €na. 


oA Home 


in the 


Colorado Rockies 


One of the 
bridges at 
Trail’s End 





privileged to enjoy the picturesque 
grounds and to picnic in the shade 
of age-old trees. 

Developed from forty acres and 
a homesteader’s shack, the place 
now includes one thousand acres 
and a five-room bungalow with 
city conveniences. A system 1s 
being perfected whereby electrical 
power for all household purposes 
will be available from the North 

(Continued on page 76) 





@ Monarch, King of the Elks, poses 


for his portrait in a winter garden 
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Western 


Homes 


and Gardens 





EMBERS of the art- 
et = colony in pictur- 
esque Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, find in the old adobe 
dwellings of native Spanish 
settlers a simplicity of ar- 
rangement and _ sturdiness 
of structure considered ideal 
for a combination of home 
and studio. 

The house pictured above, 
snug beneath its winter 
snow-blanket, is an instance 
of the destiny that a hun- 
dred years have brought to 
pass since the first sun- 
baked bricks were laid by 
alien hands for alien occu- 
pancy. It is the studio home 
of Miss Olive Rush, a promi- 
nent member of the talented 
colony. 





PHOTOS BY SENSOR STUDIO 


G This interesting and unusual fireplace in 
Miss Rush’s studio ts frescoed in the Indian 
manner, the designs and their colorinterpretations 


G Iss 
Ce chased the property 


RUSH pur- 

and has furnished 
it with striking effect, avoid- 
ing the bizarre and main- 
taining in every detail the 
individuality of the original 
dwelling, its historic im- 
portance and its native en- 
vironment. 

In these old houses are 
fascinating corner fireplaces, 
deeply recessed window 
ledges, small glass panes, 
hand-hewn ceiling vigas and 
staunch old doors. Irregu- 
lar wall lines also give ac- 
cent to their primitive charm 
in a day when the trend of 
modern builders is toward 
standardization 

M. B. 


Gr 


the work of the artist herself 
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(A stairway of exceptional 


interest 15 illustrated above; 
exceptional in that 1t ex- 
presses the adaptalality to 
varied structural uses of a 


famous western product, the 


a 









native redwood of California. 
These trees have a beautiful 
pattern of their own as to 
grain, the details of which 
are obscured herein the screen- 
ing process of reproduction 


Western Homes and Gardens 


oA Stairway 


Distinction 


0 


Photo by courtesy of the California Redwood Association 
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(Lucius A. Phillips, Los 
Angeles architect, designed 
this stairway for his Beverly 
Hills home. Railing, bal- 
usters, newell posts, stair 
risers and stringers are of 
redwood, nature's own art 
work being finely in ent- 
dence, not only on the broad, 
smooth surfaces but on the 
balusters, whether slenderly 
turned or sawed and carved 





here 


and garden 
combine a harmonious whole, 
the sharply defined rectangu- 
lar lines of the former re- 
peated in the latter where se- 
verity 15 softened by the grace 


C House 


of growing things. Flowers 
lift eager faces to the Cali- 
fornia sun. A curving concrete 
wall beyond follows the flow- 
ing line of the distant hill 


Western Homes and 


Rectangles 
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CA central point 15 the re- 
flecting globe. A sun-dial 
gives balance to the general 
scheme. Walks are graveled. 
Perennial shrubs blend the 
house walls with the earth. 'A 
wide variety of annuals in 
many colors and the green of 
a lawn complete the garden 
picture. Mrs. E. W. Halliday 


of Santa Monica 1s the owner 
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Gridley’s Wager 


The quick eye of the emperor took in 
the situation at a glance. He ordered 
the officer to let the’ big American alone, 
and Buel saw the Chantilly races from 
a seat in the imperial box. 

A man of that type could not help be- 
coming popular in the West. So when he 
ran for Mayor of Austin, Nevada, on the 
Democratic ticket in 1863 and when to 
personal friendship there was united in the 
heart of Ruel C. Gridley a fervent party 
fealty, it is not surprising that Gridley, a 
Missourian by birth, a Democrat by con- 
viction, and a Buelite by predilection 
should feel that Buel’s election was a 
cinch. This confidence betrayed him into 
a wager with Dr. H. S. Herrick, an ardent 
Republican and champion of his party’s 
candidate, Charles Holbrook, afterwards 
notable in the mercantile life of San Fran- 
cisco as head of the firm of Holbrook, 
Merrill & Stetson, and who died recently 
at the age of 94. 

Buel lost and the 
next day Tierrick, 
accompanied by the 
Austin brass band, 
appeared at Grid- 
ley’s store, selected 
a fifty-pound sack 
of flour, and deco- 
rated it with small 
Union flags. Grid- 
ley removed _ his 
coat, handed it to 
Herrick, shouldered 
the flour, and set 
out for Herrick’s 
place in East Aus- 
tin, a mile away. 
And this was the 
line of march: 

Town crier of Aus- 
tin, with bell. 

Sheriff of Lander 
County on_ horse- 


At night, 


(Continued from page 39) 


Indian boys. 

Indian dogs. 

Indian squaws with papooses. 

Indian flappers. 

There were more in the parade than on 
the sidewalk, for the spectators were 
chiefly white women, girl children and dis- 


gusted Democrats. 


The marching route led to Herrick’s 
place where the sack was turned over to 
Herrick, the sponge was thrown into the 
air (a gesture of defeat borrowed from the 
prize ring etiquette of that day), and the 
broom laid away in token of submission. 


N° private business was transacted 
in those times without a drink 
and no public business without a speech. 
In recognition of the peculiar solemnity of 
this occasion, both rites were observed. In 


The Surgeon 


By HELEN S. FAuLKNER 


A sudden ring, a call, a voice of fear. 


Down through dark streets you drive, rain glistening, wind howling. 
A square light cuts the dark. You have arrived. 
Whispers, moans, slippered feet shuffling along bare floors, 
The hiss of hot water, clink of shar rp instruments, 
A set white face. 


Fear. Terror. ‘“‘Doctor—?” 


Calm, gentle, you are speaking: 
“All right. It will be over soon.” 
About your face a soft light gathers. 
There is infinite tenderness, 


And there is swift, cruel mercy... . 
Then, on the bed, a soul again at peace, 


back. oe eos . + 
Crp niarshal. ae There is infinite pity— 
Austin. 
Chief of police. 
Bee ts = Another miracle of life restored. 


band, playing “John 
Brown’s Body.” 

Mayor Holbrook 
on horseback. 

Other city officials 
on horseback. 

Dr. Herrick, bear- 
ing Gridley’s coat. 

Gridley with sack of flour and beside 
him his son bearing a Union flag. 

Man with broom (at that time the em- 
blem of the Democratic party) draped in 
mourning. 

Man with large sponge. 

Numerous citizens, mostly 

cans, bearing flags and pennants. 

Strageling red-eyed citizens, up all 
night celebrating election day, and won- 
dering what the row was all about. 

Small boys with dogs. 

Mexicans with dogs. 

Chinamen. 

Indian bucks. 


And you— 


Republi- 


[SUNSET 


Back through the rain, 
Chilled, to a darkened house, weary, content. 
Another full day breaking in the east. 


consequence of one observance, the Demo- 
crats mellowed and finally participated in 
the general enthusiasm. 

Dr. Herrick presently announced that 
he had turned the sack of flour over to the 
Sanitary Commission, a forerunner of the 
Red Cross of our day. <A stand was 
erected in front of Mayor Holbrook’s 
store and T. B. Wade, one-time Mayor of 
Placerville, California, made auctioneer. 
Music by the band and more patriotic 
speeches warmed the bidders up. Repub- 
licans and Democrats strove to outbid 
each other, vying to show their sympathy 
for the boys at the front. Buel tendered a 
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certificate of indebtedness for $1115 from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but Uncle 
Sam’s credit was poor just then and Wade 
announced that cash alone was accept- 
able. Despite this, offerings of mines, 
mining stocks, and town lots were made, 
only to be rejected. Even ten minutes’ 
credit was denied a Unionist who bid 
$300, but said he would have to go to his 
shack for it. M. J. Noyes, who got the 
sack for that sum, returned it. 

By now Austin was enjoying herself 
hugely and took to the second bidding like 
a duck to water. The flour was sold and 
resold, some who _ had bought it as indi- 
viduals joining with groups to bid higher 
than before. Gridley’s firm bid $200; a 
group of merchants, $300; a local lodge 
bid $113.50; the staff of the “Reese River 
Reveille” chipped in $100; and ultimately 
$4549 in gold, equal to about $8000 in cur- 
rency, was realized. 

Austin was in a 
blaze of glory. The 
San Francisco press 
reprinted the 
“Reese River Rev- 
eille’s’”’ account of 
the blowout, and 
thus it spread all 
over the United 
States. 

Austin was a great 
camp, its mines pro- 
duced more than a 
hundred million, yet 
that sack of flour 
brought it more ad- 
vertising than all of 
them put together. 
Gridley, too, won 
his meed of fame. 
Pictures of him and 
the sack found a 
national sale, and 
the sack of flour 
became at once the 
seal and the coat of 
arms of Austin. 

Politically the 
sack had already 
made its first con- 
vert. From a rabid 
Secessionist Gridley 
became an ardent 
Unionist. Virginia 
City was then the 
leading camp, and 
Gridley, with an 
escort, started that 
way. He was welcomed far outside the 
gates of that live town with a brass band 
and speeches. But the first auction was a 
disappointment, bringing but $580. A 
procession to Gold Hill, a mile away, was 
formed. “‘Silver-tongued”” Tom Fitch 
speeded it with a speech and Mark Twain 
went to report it for his paper. His ac- 
count forms one of the best chapters in 
“Roughing It.” 

Gold Hill, anxious to show up the sister 
city, Virginia, outdid Austin with $6062.50 
in gold. Silver City, a much smaller camp 
three miles beyond, dug up $895, and 
Dayton, another small place four miles 
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farther on, yielded $1200. By now, 
taking on accretions from each_ suc- 
cessive place, the procession had _ be- 
come a big one. Bands were playing, 
banners waving, and the entire country- 
side took on a holiday aspect. Enthusiasm 
waxed hourly and as the fruit of a brief 
stop at Gold Hill on the way back an 
additional $1500 was garnered. 

Gold Hill’s $7562.50 meant more than 
it seemed. Sister cities of the Comstock 
Lode, living cheek by jowl under a spe- 
cious aspect of amity, there was really a 
rivalry between it and Virginia City. 
Gold Hill resented the fun which Virginia 
City’s journalistic joke-smiths poked at 
the size of the Gold Hill girls’ feet and at 
the steepness of Gold Hill’s main street 
and chafed under the general pretense of 
superiority which Virginia City affected to 
maintain. 

So when the paraders got back to Vir- 
ginia City with the news of Gold Hill’s 
generosity no time was lost in rectifying 
the inequality. The prize auction of all 
followed, and Virginia City went to bed 
late that night stimulated by the thought 
of $12,025 added to the fand-oatimulated 
by other ioe as well. 

Nevada having thus given a total of 
nearly $28,000 in gold—the equivalent of 


Gridley)s Wagene 


about $40,000 in “greenbacks’’—Gridley 
tried California, where he got $174,000 
more. Then he went east, wnere he real- 
ized further large sums. He paid his own 
expenses, every cent the sack brought go- 
ing to the Sanitary Commission’s fund. 

Why is it that the personal fortunes of 
big-hearted benefactors of humanity so 
often go awry? Gridley got back to 
Austin a year later to find that his busi- 
ness had gone on the rocks. He died at 
Stockton, California, seventeen years 
later, so poor that there was not enough 
for a wooden headboard for his grave. 
But the members of Rawlins Post, G. A. 
R., were not forgetful and today a beauti- 
ful marble portrait-statue surmounts his 
tomb in Rural Cemetery. 


UT he left a finer monument than 
“storied urn or animated bust.” 
His sack of flour had not only provided 
comforts and delicacies for thousands of 
soldiers. It wrought a profound change of 
feeling in Nevada. ‘Trust had replaced 
suspicion and hostility had given way to 
amity. Men realized that they could hold 
their own views about the war without 
being obliged to hate each other. 
When, two years after the Austin auc- 
tion, Lincoln was killed, but one man in 


Zhe Dude Rides 


over the hilltops and Brewster Mountain 
painted with the reddish light of dawn. 
For even the dudes usually rise early from 
choice. Sometimes they get up in time 
to round up the saddle horses before 
breakfast. 

‘There was to be a rodeo at Lame Deer, 
thirty miles away on the Cheyenne Reser- 
vation, and Lyman had charge of it. After 
the rodeo the fall roundup was to start. 
From the Quarter Circle U a wagon outfit 
trailed over to Lame Deer. The com- 
petent and genial hostess had charge of 
the camp, though Warren was wagon 
boss. Eight or ten dudes went along. 
Those who preferred to stay at the ranch 
did so. To go or not to go was entirely a 
matter of choice. According to the uni- 
versal custom of moving on the roundup 
the mess wagon went first, the tent wagon 
second, then the cavvy of fifty or sixty 
horses. After the outht had gone on a 
mile or two the dudes broke formation 
and centered to the front to escape the 
dust. They forded the Tongue, each 
rider lifting his feet to miss getting wet. 

The wagons were unloaded at Tie Camp 
and the tents set up. The stove was 
hardly in place when Ivor, camp flunkey, 
had a fire roaring and Anna was preparing 
supper. It had come on to rain and the 
dudes flocked in from their tepees to the 
dry warmth of the cook tent. Some of 
them justified their presence by peeling 
potatoes and slicing tomatoes. In an in- 
credibly short time Anna’s “Come and 
get it” brought the dudes to a piping hot 
supper. As a roundup cook Anna quali- 
fies at the head of the list. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


It was still raining next morning, “‘a 
lvl dry rain” Warren called it. After 
breakfast the stakes were pulled and the 
tents rolled up (always with the heads to- 
ward the wagon). The riders wore slick- 
ers. But before Lame Deer showed on 
the horizon the sky had cleared. A perma- 
nent camp was pitched in a meadow where 
the remuda could be kept under fence. 

The news of the arrival of the Quarter 
Circle U outfit spread and the camp be- 
came at once the center of Lame Deer. 
Neighboring cowboys, tourists driving 
through, Indian traders and visitors from 
Forsyth, the county seat, dropped in at 
the camp and stayed for supper in the 

easy frontier fashion. The dude was as- 

tonished at the profuse hospitality. He 
counted seventy free meals served during 
the rodeo at the camp. The fame of Mrs. 
Arnold’s hospitality and Anna’s cooking 
had traveled too far. 


HE Brewster boys, sons of the 

Quarter Circle U, are bronco 
busters, straight up riders who sit ’em 
high, wide and handsome. This rodeo 
was for the Indians, Cheyennes and 
visiting Crows, but some whites par- 
ticipated and Lyman Brewster gave 
a fine exhibition ride, the last day of 
the rodeo, on a pile-driving outlaw which 
flung itself, feet hunched and_ back 
humped, into twisted knots in an earnest 
attempt to unseat the human clothespin 
clamped to the standard association, 
fourteen-inch swell saddle. Burton was 
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all Nevada was heard to express approval. 

A Gold Hiller who remarked that “Ie’stm 
pity he wasn’t killed years ago” was ar- 
rested and sentenced to receive thirty 
lashes. When ten had been given the sen- 
tence was commuted to bearing the Union 
flag from Gold Hill to Virginia City while 
a placard on his back proclaimed him “A 
traitor to his country.” On the way the 
provost guard arrested him and tcok him 
to Fort Churchill to carry sand. 


Once in a hamlet of the Blue Ridge 
lived a man whom his good wife labored 
earnestly to bring into the Universalist 
fold. He was a just and kindly soul, with- 
out an enemy except a family at Orland a 
few miles away who had grievously and 
wantonly injured him. So the difficulty 
with which he “got religion” occasioned 
much conjecture among his fellow be- 
lievers in universal salvation. It was not 
dispelled until one day he confidentially 
explained to a friend: 

“Well, you see, I couldn’t help believing 
there must be a hell for those Stickneys 
down at Orland.” 

And who can resist the belief that there 
must be a heaven for noble souls like Ruel 
Gridley whose good deeds reap in this 
vale of tears but ingratitude and neglect? 


Circle 


riding in the rodeo at Sheridan the same 
day and was thrown. The year before he 
had won first place. Sometimes the horse 
wins, sometimes the rider. Whichever 
happens, it is the luck of the day. 


“Never was a horse that couldn’ be rode, 
Never was a driver that couldn’ be 
throwed,” 


Burton quoted by way of casual comment. 
After the rodeo the Circle U outft 
moved to the place appointed for the first 
roundup camp. Already several cowboys 
and cattlemen had joined the wagons with 
their mounts, either owners or “reps” 
(representatives). Some showed up at 
Muddy Creek. Other riders were dis- 
cussed, one from Hanging Women Creek, 
another from Paddy Burns Prong. 

“Did Joe talk like he was coming?” 
Warren asked. 

“Sure did,’ a brown little rider an- 
swered. ‘He was roundin’ up his mounts 
when I met him.” 

They were quiet, courteous men, these 
range riders, low spoken, gentle of manner. 
Not once during the week that followed 
did the dude hear a word of profanity 
from any of them. In the main tent that 
evening some played cards, others chat- 
ted; one read, by the light of a lantern 
hanging to the tent pole Galsworthy’s 
“The Silver Spoon’. A dude had brought 
it along. 

Two Indians joined the roundup, Ben 
Bigfoot and Young Bear. An Indian’s 
name often bears no relation to his char- 
acter. Chief White Man Runs Him may 
be quite independent and Walks Nice may 
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be lame and flatfooted. Usually the In- 
dians did not speak except when directly 
addressed. They ate a little apart from 
the others. The Cheyennes were not 
quite as good roundup hands as the 
whites. They did not like to take a 
chance. of getting “stove up”. They 
treated fighting yearlings with respect. 

The sky was still gray with the promise 
of day when the triangle aroused the 
dudes from sleep. Long before this the 
riders had turned out, rolled up their 
blankets and ridden out for the cavvy. 
Anna’s “Roll out! Roll out! Chuck 
away’, brought everybody promptly to 
the big tent. Outside in the pre-dawn, it 
was crisply cold, but within there was 
pleasant warmth. Breakfast was hurried 
through. The dude adjourned to the rope 
corral. Inside of a single rope supported 
by stakes a hundred horses milled, racing 
round in a circle, while ropers singled 
out the mounts desired, dropped the loop 
over their heads, and saddled: 

“Everybody caught?’ Warren asked, 
glancing around to see that nobody was 
without a horse. 

With a yell the rest of the cavvy was 
turned loose. ‘Two wranglers would stay 
to look after the bunch. Some 
of the horses were just a little 
frisky. 

The new dude was on a 
sorrel named Chipmunk. He 
had a string of three, but this 


was his favorite mount. The 
horse was easy-gaited and 
expert in the cow business. 


This morning it was very much 
alive. The sorrel was in the 
air two or three times and the 
dude pleased himself immensely 
by sticking to the saddle. No- 
body smiled or yelled ironic ad- 
vice. Cattleland is too courteous for that 
—with an outsider. But it was quite 
different when an old-timer’s horse went 
into a spasm of cyclonic bucking during 
which the rider took the dust. The cow- 
boy rose covered with Montana. 

Audible comments were heard. 

“What’s the idea of this exhibition, 
Steve, with no admission price?” 

“Who says he can’t fly? Steve went 
up a mile.” 


“He just decided to get off,” a third 
contributed. 
The oldtimer remounted and ‘took 


his bronco to a cleaning”’. 

Presently they were off on a jogtrot, 
seventeen or eighteen riders. Warren was 
in charge of the roundup—wagon boss 
the job 1s called. 

They rode up from the creek, climbing 
steadily to the summit of a great hill. Half 
way up five or six riders deflected, turning 
into a draw to gather up the cattle from 
Wolf Creek and Black Eagle Prong. The 
others reached the hilltop before Warren 
split his forces a second time. He named 
several who were to join Jack Bourne and 
make a wide circle to the left. 

The morning was still crisply cold, but 
the sun was flooding the roll of hills which 
swept like waves mile after mile. An old- 
timer told the dude that this was the best 
feed range in Montana. Occasionally 
small groups of cattle could be seen graz- 
ing, a mile or two distant, but Warren 
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The Dude Rides Circle: 


paid no heed to these. He knew they 
would be picked up by some of Bourne’s 
riders. 

Warren once more divided his men. 
“Jim, you and Curly and Mr. Brown take 
Plum Creek and push in those along the 
fence.” 

The dude found himself with two old- 
timers. Never before had he experienced 
quite such joy in the saddle. There was 
exhilaration in every breath. Far away, 
in the clear amber light, could be seen 
Poker Jim Butte. The serrated peaks of 
the Big Horns rose out of the mists which 
the morning sun had not yet entirely dis- 
sipated. Life was worth living here in 
this wide, high country of open spaces. 
He began to understand why he loved the 
West and would come back to it, drawn 
by that irresistible song of youth in the 
blood which age cannot quench. 

“It’s sure enough a country with its 
shirt unbuttoned.”’ Curly answered in 
reply to an enthusiastic comment of the 
dude. 

They jogtrotted up another hill and 
dropped down a sharp shale incline to a 
draw. Here they picked up half a dozen 
cattle. The dude followed them down to 


Yellowstone Lake 


By FreDERICKA B. BLANKNER 


This 1s no lake of earth, but lake of Heaven. 
This 1s no blue of earth: 
The Creator paused an instant and remembered 


Paradise: 


This 1s a dream of God. 


a creek and along it. His companions had 
disappeared, one to the right and the other 
to the left. Once or twice he saw them 
far up on the ridges above, only to lose 
them again. The dude picked up more 
Herefords feeding along the creek. It 
gave him a little thrill to be riding circle 
on a real roundup, alone in a world of 
space that seemed to stretch to the end of 
the universe. Presently he came on more 
cattle, “standing on their heads,” (the 
local term for grazing) and drifted them 
down with those he had already gathered. 
Tangles of wild plum trees laden with 
fruit, netted the banks of the creek. He 
rode through back brush and occasionally 
over running cedar lying close to the 


ground. 
A faint “Hi-y1’ came to him from the 
right. Cattle began to appear, dropping 


over a steep shale shoulder. Behind them 
was Curly. A draw ran into the valley 
and down it came another trickle of cows, 
Jim in the rear. The three herds mingled 
and were turned up a draw which led to a 
high mesa. Occasionally one of the riders 
combed a wooded pocket or climbed a 
bluff to bring in stragglers. 


AS mile brought them upon 
the wide mesa. From the hill sum- 
mit could be seen half a dozen bunches of 
cattle moving toward a common point. 
The air was filled with the lowing of cows 
and bawling of calves, many of which had 
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Moulding the sod, 


Wiiliam MacLeod Raine 


been separated during the drive. Slowly 
the cattle converged into one uneasy 
noisy herd. Avon rode in, dragging with 
him three small logs he had roped. Smoke 
rose in the clear air. Ten or a dozen brand- 
ing irons were thrust into the fire. For a 
few minutes there was a wait while the 
irons heated, the men sitting their horses 
easily or lounging by the fire. Brown 
young women chatted with their favorite 
punchers. 

A cordon of riders surrounded the herd 
to keep them near the branding ground. 
The cattle were excited but not wild. 
These white-faces were very different 
from the old Texas and Arizona long horns 
of the open range, which were wild and 
fast as jack rabbits. Riding circle then on 
a well-trained cow pony was no child’s 
play. It was reckless, dangerous business 
to plunge at top speed into washes and 
over rocks, down steep shale _ slopes, 
through clutching cholla and prickly pear 
after a steer high-tailing it for a getaway. 
Compared to this the present roundup 
was easy work. These cattle had been 
worked often and were comparatively 
tame. Ranching is no longer an adven- 
ture but a business. 

Skilful ropers who wee all 
the brands. rode in and out 
among the cattle. Most of 
the calves were beside their 
mothers and so ownership was 
established. Some of the calves 
had become separated from 
their mothers. The wagon boss 
and the old cattlemen had 
been watching all through the 
drive to see what cows and 
calves “belonged’’. Those that 
could be checked for sure were 
branded. Others were turned 
loose, to be caught on the 
next roundup. A rope went singing 
through the air and a roper dragged a 
calf toward the fire, his riata around the 
horn (the word pommel is never used, on a 
Montana ranch; horn and swell are the 
words) of his saddle. As he reached the 
fre the roper called out the brand, 
Quarter Circle U or K D Bar or Hoodoo 
shculder and the tally keeper scored the 
brand in a book kept for the purpose. As 
the first calf was roped the cattle came 
running forward, in a battle front like a 
regiment. Their approach was not a 
threat, it seemed inspired by curiosity. 

The calf bawled and struggled. A man 
in leathers caught the rope and moved 
toward the jumping calf. He seized it 
by the back, twisted the head and flung 
the animal down. Sometimes the puncher 
grasped the calf by the neck and under 
the flank, lifted it and threw it quickly 
to the ground. Occasionally the calf made 
a fight. Then the other punchers offered 
advice. ‘Get on him. Ride him.” 

The dude tried his hand at bulldogging 
a calf. It looked easy. All one had to 
do was to flop it over. But he found he 
had tackled a hundred pounds of dynamic 
energy. After it had planted its foot in 
his bread basket he was glad of a little 
help to down it. 

As soon as the calf was thrown a red- 
hot iron was applied. The acrid smoke 
of burning hair and flesh arose. The ears 
were slit and the calf released. It rose, 
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In the Day’s Work 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Mississippi was rising sullenly 
—ripping jagged crevasses in even 
the most stoutly built levees, inun- 
dating wide areas of farm lands, making 
thousands homeless. 

At one of the many towns facing the 
crisis, a break came spreading ruin through 
the streets. A government steamer rescued 
goo refugees, but the four telephone opera- 
tors refused to forsake their posts. The 
telephone company notified the operators 
that they were not expected to stay. 
Friends warned them to leave at once. 
They decided to remain on duty, and the 
exchange was the only thing in town that 
continued to carry on. 





The world hears little of “the 
spirit of service” until times of emer- 
gency and disaster . .. when a 
flood on the Mississippi or in New England, 
a storm in Florida or St. Louis commands 
the attention of the whole nation. But 
behind the scenes this spirit 1s always pres- 
ent. Each hour of every day, telephone 
calls of life or death importance speed over 
the wires of the nation-wide system, and 
telephone users confidently rely upon the 
loyalty and devotion to duty of the men 
and women who make this service possible. 

“Get the message through.” That is the 
daily work of the more than 310,000 Bell 
System employees. 
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shook itself and ran bawling to its mother. 
In another minute it had forgotten its un- 
pleasant experience, while the cow licked 
the wounds. 

The branding finished, riders moved in 
and out “‘cutting”’ the beef stock. A steer 
was selected. The animal was worked 
toward the edge of the herd, then driven 
out. Gradually a second herd was formed 
of the beef cattle. When these had all 
been cut out the original bunch wes 
driven away and the beef herd moved to 
a feed ground. These would later have to 
be night herded to keep them from stray- 
ing back to the others. 

The outfit rode back to the wagon for 
lunch. The dude found he had an extra- 
ordinary appetite. He had ridden many 
miles and had done some hard labor. 

Lunch over, new mounts were saddled 
in the rope corral and the outfit started on 
afternoon circle to cover St. John’s Prong 
and Cook Creek. This duplicated the 
experience of the morning over new terri- 
tory and with new cattle. 

It rained that night, hard and long, but 
the dude did not know it till he rose from 
his» blankets in the morning on a world 
cold and dreary. Some of the dudes chose 
to stay that morning in the warm cook 
tent and read, but our dude was too keen 
to be a real cowboy to take any privilege 
not accorded to oldtimers. He climbed 


eA Great Cathedral for “re West 


spread across the length and breadth of 
the United States. What has caused it? 
The impulse, the desire to build these 
great cathedrals can be traced to the de- 
sire of communities not only to show the 
rest of the world that there are higher 
ambitions than those purely material, 
but to raise to the Creator of all things a 
shrine which acknowledges that every- 
thing worth while and all the benefits we 
have received have come from His hands. 

There are ten great cathedrals planned 
or in process of erection in the United 
States. The largest is in New York, the 
next in importance in Nene D. C., 
and Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, 1s 
the third largest now in the process of 
building. 

In the course of twenty years the plans 
for this cathedral have been revised by 

many hands but the final designs, draw- 
ings of which we reproduce here, are by 
Lewis P. Hobart of San Francisco. Cram 
and Ferguson of Boston are the consult- 
ing architects. 

In San Francisco we are to have a cathe- 
dral which will be essentially American, 
and not a mere slavish copy of some an- 
cient European structure. Mr. Cram, the 
first authority on the subject in America, 
has said of these designs: “Here is a 
building of impressive dimensions with 2 
nobility and power in general effect that 
promise a cathedral certainly not un- 
worthy to stand with similar, if larger, 
structures now being erected in the United 
States. In effect, the building is_an epi- 
tome of the great art of the Christian 
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aboard the saddle, wearing a long slicker, 
and joined those starting on the ride. The 
ground was wet and slippery. The cow- 
ponies “turned on a dime” and the dude 
was not surprised to see one lank puncher 
limping. 

“T done bust my leg,” he explained. 
“Horse fell on me.” Another puncher 
broke two ribs that day bulldogging a 
yearling. Roundup work is not all play. 
Neither of these men quit the outfit. They 
doctored themselves as best they could 
and stuck it out. The outdoor West shuts 
its teeth on such little inconveniences. 

By lantern light the outfit ate dinner 
cafeteria style, using tin plates and tin 
cups. According to custom plates and 
cups were dropped in a “roundup” pan, 
later to be washed by Anna and Ivor. 


N= morning the circle rode Paddy 
Burns Prong, and in the afternoon 
a wide sweep of upland to the north. Camp 
was moved next day eight or ten miles to 
the heart of a territory not yet worked. 
The beef herd was drifted slowly across 
the hills to the new camp. 

Each day the herd increased in size as 
new steers were cut out and thrown in 
with those already gathered. By the 
time the roundup was finished there were 
about twelve hundred fine Herefords with 
the outfit. These had to be night-herded 
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Middle Ages. Through these varied mo- 
tives runs a certain element of modernity 
that makes the design unquestionably of 
this day and generation. No one could 
mistake it for a copy of an ancient struc- 
ture. Itis unquestionably of America and 
of the twentieth century, one of the most 
impressive, convincing and_ promising 
schemes for an American cathedral that 
have thus far been brought forward.” 

In its dignity and beauty the cathedral 
will be a structure of which Californians 
all over the world and San Franciscans in 
particular, can be proud. The site is 278 
feet above sea level. The cross at the 
peak of the spire will be 500 feet above 
the water front. This will be lighted at 
night, and will be visible all over the city 
and across the bay. Some idea of its im- 
pressive size may be gathered from the ex- 
terior measurements, which are 340 feet 
long with the width of the main front 119 
feet from buttress to buttress. An ex- 
ceptionally lofty nave will be one of the 
main features of the cathedral. This will 
be 87 feet in height and 42 feet 6 inches in 
width; greater than the naves of such 
famous English Cathedrals as Canter- 
bury, Ely, Lincoln and Durham. The 
twin towers at the east end will be 158 
feet from the street level. The cathedral 
will seat thirty-two hundred, and with 
standing room filled, will accommodate 
forty-five hundred people. 

Grace Cathedral when built will be far 


more than the central shrine of the Epis- 
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and our dude took his turn riding round 
the herd after it had bedded. He found a 
deep pleasure in this. There was 
night that the rain poured down and the 
lightning flashed, but the dude was sow: 
asleep in his blankets then. The nights 
when he herded were filled with stars. He 
rode slowly around the sleeping herd in 
an opposite direction from Curly. The 
dude was glad Curly was there, glad to 
meet him every few minutes. For he 
found it awe-inspiring to be alone in the 
highlands with the shadow of the hills 
against the skyline and the mournful 
sough of the pines in his ears. It made 
him feel so little, so infinitesimal an atom. 
When he lifted his eyes he had a curiously 
real assurance of God. Here, in the winds 
of the hills, life seemed a fine brave thing, 
washed clean of littleness. 

After the roundup was finished the beef 
herd was driven seventy miles across 
country to the nearest railroad point. 
From here they were loaded for Omaha. 

The dudes rode back to the ranch. It 
was a sixty-five-mile ride, but our dude 
did it in one day. He swung from the 
saddle that night stiff and tired but su- 
premely happy. He had ridden his first 
roundup. He knew, beyond argument, 
that next year he was coming back again 
to this outdoor world of the West that 
had now become his. 
















copal Church in the diocese of California. 
It should become the spiritual civic center 
of the city of San Francisco. As with 
other great cathedrals, it will have its ap- 
peal to all classes and creeds for it will 
serve as no parish church or secular build- 
ing can, to further the finest impulses of 
the community. It should become a 
sacred temple of memorials to the great 
sons and daughters of California to whom 
the church and the state do honor, draw- 
ing all classes and creeds to witness the 
reverence with which their splendid mem- 
ory will be enshrined. 

The leaders of other denominations 
have expressed an intention to support 
this venture. 

The Honorable Herbert Hoover has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Endorse- 
ment Committee, consisting of non-Epis- 
copalians. Writing to the Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward L. Parsons, Bishop of California, he 
says: ‘I am glad to know that an effort is 
to be made to provide San Francisco with 
a proper cathedral. I hope and believe 
that not only people of the state, but 
Californians throughout the country, irre- 
spective of creed, will give practical sup- 
port to the plan.” 

Against the skyline of Assisi stands the 
first Gothic church built in Italy. It bears 
the name of our city, San Francisco, in 
memory of its patron saint. Shall we not 
also raise upon the skyline of this lovely 
city at the gateway of the west another 
great Gothic cathedral, to stand there 
forever as a symbol of our spiritual and 
community ideals? 
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“A Word in Season” 


FIRESTONE—this name on the apply brakes or turn corners.Gum- 
tires of your car means safe, de- Dipping adds many thousands of 
pendable driving, at any season, miles of tire service as well as 
on every road. For the uncertain better cushioning and supreme 
travel of spring, Firestone Gum- comfort. You enjoy the benefits 


Dipped Balloons provide a of this process when you 
safe, sure hold. The broad, an- specify Firestone Tires. The 
gular tread makes any car Firestone Dealer is equipped 


easier to steer and control; no hak and ready with better service 
° of Quality 7 . 
need of anxiety when you as well as better tires. 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER .. Shorr nS vir 
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Catalina—/Ss/e of Magic Beauty 


about them that leads the rubberneck 
tourist to visit every one. We buy a red- 
wood pipe for Uncle Samuel and a red- 
wood pincushion for Aunt Susie, abalone 
shell souvenirs for the cousins and post- 
cards for the neighbors. John sends a 
picture of the flying fish to father. “Dad 
won’t believe it, though,” he tells me 
sadly. 

Before we left the glass-bottomed boat 
we had purchased tickets for the Seal 
Rock trip. (There’s nothing simpler 
than touring in California, if you have 
the money. You are all fixed up for the 
next excursion before you’ve finished the 
last one). The Blanche W., a fast 
power boat, takes us to the Seal Rocks. 
On the way some one points out the ship 
in which Zane Grey sailed to Nova Scotia 
and the South Sea Islands. ‘‘Who’s Zane 
Grey?” asks a plumber from Lincoln, 
Nebraska. “Some kind of a writer, aint 
he?” volunteers another visitor from 
“back east.” 

Everybody takes a picture of the seals 


7hat Indispensable Throw-Rope 


arm, the throw-rope, which has been used 

in times past to administer justice as the 
cases might demand according to the code 

of the West. There was only. one penalty 

prescribed for anyone caught operating an 

independent branding-iron in the dark of 

the moon, so to speak, and that was a 
“hemp necktie.” 

Oh, well—times have changed! Today, 
a throw- -rope is about as useful for what it 
was originally intended for as a sausage 
grinder 1s in Jerusalem. The law has taken 
things into its own hands, which elimi- 
nates one good use of “‘hard-twist”; and if 
the present-day cowpoke wants to catch 
an animal, he stops his fence-building long 
enough to drive the critter into a corral or 
chute. 

Some might ask, “Why continue to 
make rope, anyhow?” It is a funny situa- 
tion, or would be if it were not for the fact 
that it marks the passing of the West, but 
the very thing that has done most to make 
a saddle-horn useless has also made many 
new uses for rope. That is the automo- 
bile. (No, I didn’t forget to say “throw- 
rope” in that other sentence. The auto- 
mobile knocked the “hr” out of throw, 
and changed its use and meaning. It’s a 
hard thing to say, but a tow-rope is a 
handy thing to carry—that is—any rope.) 
The outdoorsman, and particularly the 
motorist, has more use for ropes and 
strings and straps than a nineteenth cen- 
tury sailor had. 


F he comes to an emphatic stop in 

the middle of a mudhole, out come 
two pieces of rope for wrapping the rear 
wheels, and he leaves that bog in half the 
time that would be required to put on 
chains. And if he can not reach bottom, 
he can remove the ropes from the wheels 
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(Continued from page 37) 


on the rocks, and then John makes ar- 
rangements for a trip on one of the fast 
speed boats. They go too fast for me. 

We spend some time on the two-mile 
board walk which extends from the Hotel 
St. Catherine to Avalon and to Pebble 
Beach, speculating as to which of the 
board-walkers are newly-weds, and which 
are not-so-newly-weds on belated honey- 
moons. The boys and girls in the gala 
crowd are dressed alike, in white sailor 
pants and middies, and enormous straw 
hats. (Even though you are comfortable 
in a flannel coat, the sun may blister your 
nose.) Brown bodies in brilliant hued 
bathing suits lie in the warm sand on the 
beach. 

Our ship sails in half an hour now. We 
haven’t time to visit the Catalina Country 
Club, nor the home of William Wrigley, 
Jr., who owns the island, nor to stroll past 
the charming hotels and bungalettes. 

Down near the pleasure pier groups of 


(Continued from page 25) 


and afix them to the front axle, if other 
means is lacking, and then wave a five-dol- 
lar bill at someone with a team of horses. 

When the tonneau of his car is loaded 
to the hand-rails, and there is not enough 
room left inside to carry a_ telescopic 
drinking cup, the autocamper looks at the 
various articles of camp duffle strewn 
about on the ground, and sighs hopelessly. 
Then rope comes to his relief. Everything 
that will not go inside is tied on, under, or 
about the outside of the car in a manner 
that is a terror to passing drivers. 

Another use the autocamper makes of 
rope is to tie up his bed roll. Then if he 
needs rope worse for something else, he 
can draw on the bed roll for a supply. In 

camp he uses rope to tie the top of his 
tepee to a tree; or he uses it instead of a 
pole for a ridge for his tent. Or he may 
stretch it between two trees, throw a piece 
of canvas over it, and have a shelter under 
which to cook or sleep. If his clothing or 
bedding gets wet or needs airing, he can 
use his rope for a clothes line. 

In wet weather, when wood on the 
ground is water-soaked, he can hunt a 
dead tree, or one with dead limbs, rope 
them from the ground and pull them 
down. Such wood is almost always dry. 
After he has a supply broken off, he can 
improvise a pack with his rope, and use it 
for carrying the wood to camp. If there 
are children in camp, he can add to their 
enjoyment by making a swing for them 
out of his rope, OF give them a Piece with 
which to play “jump-the-rope.’ 

Then, there is the outdoorsman who 
travels by pack train. Plenty of rope is as 
essential to pack-horse travel as paper 
bags are toa grocer. The horse packer is a 
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children burned coffee-brown in Califo 
nia’s famous sunshine are diving for coin 
Their cheeks bulge with booty. Some ¢ 
them seem to be in the very worst stage 
of the mumps. A tourist tosses a coin int 
the water; there is a great splashing, am 
the successful youngster holds up th 
coin, says “Thanks, Mister,” and stick 
it into his cheek, to the amazed horror o 
a middle-aged tourist from Lyons, Kansa 
“T know,” she exclaims, “‘that there ar 
thousands, perhaps millions, of microbe 
on that filthy money!” When thei 
natural safety deposit boxes become t 
full, the divers put their wages in a rust 
sardine can in a nearby skiff. 


T is time to go. Reluctantly w 

gather up our cameras and our sou 
venirs, and wave farewell to the coi 
divers. The Catalina leaves the cal 
waters of Avalon Bay, to the hauntin 
music of “Aloha Oe’, and the beautifu 
isle, set In a turquoise sea more beautifu 
than any artist can paint, fades from view 


veritable land cruiser, and what he 
doesn’t know about rope, hitches, and 
knots could never be learned from a 
present-day seaman. He ties his equip- 
ment together in bundles with a lair rope, 
ties the bundles to a cross-grained, case- 
hardened horse, mule or burro with a lash 
rope, and if the case demands it, he then 
“tails” the whole train, or at least the 
worst animals, together with a_ hacka- 
more, or neck rope. At night he impro- 
vises a rope corral if he is not certain that 
his animals will stay in the proximity of 
camp; he may use his rope instead of 
hobbles in an emergency; or he may tie 
the beasts to a picket line. A rope that is 
used for tethering an animal is sometimes 
improperly spoken of as a picket rope in- 
stead of a lariat. To “picket,” in the true 
sense, means to fence or guard or fortify; 

therefore, a picket rope is one that is fas- 
tened to trees, stumps or other objects like 
a fence, and the animals are tied or 
picketed to it. 


OPE plays an important part in 

the life of the big-game hunter 
also. He can preserve his reputation for 
veracity by using a 35-foot throw-rope for 
measuring the distances of his longest 
shots; he can use the rope as a safety line 
when he is climbing in precarious places; 
he can use it for hoisting big game that he 
could not otherwise handle whole; and he 
can use it for packing, and for innumer- 
able things around camp. 

The outdoorsman, whether he is a 
camper, hunter, or some other kind, who 
has not acquired the habit of including 
rope in his duffle, is always needing some; 
and he never fully realizes how useful it is 
until he has taken a piece along on a trip 
or two. 
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Every 
Great 
Buildin 


is an architects 
vision realized:-- 


7 


ALWAYS 
The effort and ability of the architect and 
contractor are impressed indelibly upon the 
exterior and interior of a building, whether it 
be a dwelling or a business house. 


RUSSWIN IS CHOSEN 


E 


by the best architects everywhere because of 


country-wide reputation for beauty of design 


and lifelong trouble-free service 


FOR THE FINEST IN PHILADELPHIA 
Simon & Simon, architects, have selected 
“Russwin”™ throughout. In the hands of- the 

occupants of this majestic beauty will be placed 

the finest hardware it is possible to obtain. 


Since 16. 
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Jimmy Crickett—//7-"Zacrer 


Crickett, eyes flashing and lips drawn 
back in a lupine snarl, proceeded to make 
sawdust and ground glass out of that 
stack of cased goods. Only for a moment 
did Cap endure that destruction. It was but 
a matter of seconds until all protection 
would be shot away from in front of him. 
A white handkerchief on the end of a stick 
was poked above the barricade, the infernal 
clatter of the machine gun ceased. Cap, 
both hands above his head, stepped into 
view. “For God’s sake!” he wailed. “Let’s 
get together on this thing. I thought you 
were hi-jackers until you started to break 
those bottles. I don’t know what you 
fellows want but I know when I’m licked.” 

“All right,” said Jimmy Crickett. “You 
want talk, you come on boat. Keep dem 
hands up.” 





“Grapes Crushed While You Wait!” 


The defendant countered with evidence 
intended to show that while his concoction 
contained more than one-half of one per 
cent of alcohol by volume, it was not “‘in- 
toxicating in fact.” 

That claim brought the government 
lawyers to their feet again and again with 
objections. They challenged the admissi- 
bility of Hill’s evidence and tried their 
best to stop him. But Judge Soper de- 
cided for the defense. His ruling has been 
taken since as precedent in countless simi- 
lar cases. 

He said he was impressed by the wide 
variance between Uncle Sam’s definition 
of “one-half of one per cent of alcohol” in 
one clause of the dry law and the pro- 
vision permitting the householder to 
make “non-intoxicating cider and fruit 
juices exclusively for use in his own 
home.” 

“The only reasonable explanation for 
singling out home manufacturers of cider 
and fruit juices,” the court declared, “for 
special mention in this section, to my 
mind, is that Congress did not intend to 
subject them to the strict provisions as to 
the alcoholic content specified in Section I 
but intended to prohibit the manufacture 
of cider and fruit juices for home use 
which should be, in fact, intoxicating.” 

That opened the doors for the experts. 
And they tripped to the stand, one after 
another—the government's and the Repre- 
sentative’s. 

And the wrangle that ensued was a 
free-for-all between law and science. 

“When is wine actually wine?” the de- 






(Continued from page 28) 


The tying up of Cap was easy enough 
despite his pained protests that he had 
come aboard for a conference—there was 
plenty of rope. And next, under the per- 
suasive nose of Jimmy’s smoking weapon, 
the truck driver willingly joined his boss. 

Now Orr sat up, sick and dizzy, but not 
seriously hurt—Jimmy had known where 
to strike. But Orr had no thoughts save 
those of a lasting peace. 

“Hi’m honly the hengineer of this 
blarsted boat,” he said, “‘an’ I don’t want 
to be smacked again by that bally Injun. 
You don’t need to tie me.”” Jimmy looked 
at me inquiringly. * 

“We can,” I said, while the amazed 
smugglers gaped at my speech, “you bet 


(Continued from page 24) 


fense lawyers asked, and Congressman 
Hill’s expert witnesses upheld his conten- 
tion that so long as his cider and grape 
juice were still fermenting when they 
were seized, the beverages were not wine, 
whatever else they might be. 

Two of the experts were veteran whisky 
and wine men of Baltimore. They swore 
that in their seasoned judgment a bever- 
age that was still fermenting was not 
wine. They said that grape juice still in 
process of fermentation was not known 
commercially as wine. 

In rebuttal the government called on no 
less a celebrated authority than Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley. And the doctor of pure 
food fame swore on the stand that 
whether it was fermenting or not the 
beverage was wine. Chemists followed 
Dr. Wiley to the stand, testifying that 
they had found a content of some II per 
cent alcohol in the Hill brand of cider and 
“grape juice.” 


ND then another conundrum was 
tossed up to the court. Was this 

II per cent “fruit juice” intoxicating? 
Dr. Wiley swore under oath that any 
amount of alcohol taken into the human 
system has an effect which he pictured as 
intoxicating. He told of his visit in 
Europe to a students’ drinking bout where 
students were drinking 3 per cent beer. 
After a long night and the consumption of 
many quarts, a number of them were 


drunk, he said. 
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we can. You take the wheel. Ill see that 
Orr casts off the lines and runs the engine. 
When we get into dock I'll phone 
sheriff to come out the highway and pick 
up what’s left here.” 

But as Jimmy proudly backed the slim 
gray boat from under its leafy canopy and 
into the open water I asked him: 

“How did you come to know so much 
about machine guns?” 

With one hand steadying the helm, the 
policeman drew a worn flat wallet from an 
inside pocket of the Owl’s decrepit coat 
Opening that I saw an honorable di 
charge to one James Crickett, Machine 
Gun Company, th Inf., A. E. F. 

“Dem ticky-tac gun awful handy ting 
for shoot if feller got lotsa money for buy 
ca’tridge,” said Jimmy. 


ne 





The defense called a variety of wit 
nesses to the stand. One man swore he 
would scarcely be affected by whisky be- 
fore he had taken a dozen or two drinks. 

To make the muddle clearer tc the jury, 
the twelve men in the box were shown a 
glass of brandy—a glass that contained an 
amount of alcohol equivalent to that in a 
quart of the cider that the defendant Hill 
had manufactured and served to his 
guests. And the “good men and true” 
were asked to conjure what that muc 
brandy would do to their heads and 
tongues. 

Finally Judge Soper summed it all up 
when he charged the jury thus: 

*“That determination of whether or not 
liquor is intoxicating is not what is meant 
in the law. Intoxicating liquor is liquo 
which contains such a proportion of alco 
hol that it will produce intoxication when 
imbibed in such quantities as it is practi 
cally possible for a man to drink. And 
that is the test that you are to apply to 
the decision of this issue of fact.” 

In due time the jury retired to vote in 
secret on whether Representative Hill’ 
cider and grape juice were “intoxicating in 
fact.” 

In due time they returned to the court- 
room. ‘‘Not guilty” was the verdict. 

The gentleman from Maryland walked 
out of court a free man. 

And ever since, through the grace of 
this and similar decisions, carloads o 
California grapes have been rolling over 
the country as fast as they could be picked 
off the vines. 
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The tall can, diluted, 
makes an over-flowing 
quart of pure rich milk 
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Here’s something new—Ginger Ale Salad 


with Carnationnaise! The spiciness of crystal- 
lized ginger, juiciness of pineapple and crisp- 
ness of apples and celery ... blended in a clear 
green ginger ale jelly ... and given the height- 
ening piquancy of Carnationnaise. 

Carnationnaise is just another name for a 
particularly smooth, rich mayonnaise which 
owes much of its goodness and velvety texture 
to Carnation Milk. 


This pure whole milk, evaporated to double- 
creaminess, imparts its extra richness to every 
dishin which it is used. Cream particles, broken 
up to distribute them through every drop of 
Carnation, are so fine that Carnation-made 
dishes have a smoothness of texture, a fine 
delicacy that experts say even the best of bottled 
milk cannot give. For all its extra richness, 
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© 1928, Carnation Milk Products Uv 


Carnation is economical. Its convenience and 
dependability you will like also. Try it! 


Carnation Ginger Ale Salad Dissolve 3 tbsp. gelatine 
in 3 tbsp. cold water; add 33 cup boiling water, 2 cups 
golden ginger ale, %4 cup lemon juice, 2 tsp. sugar, pinch 
of salt. (Color with green or red.) Cool; add 1 cup 
chopped celery, 1 cup chopped apple, 34 can pineapple, 
diced, % box crystallized ginger. Putin mold. Serve with 
Carnationnaise in center. 





Carnationnaise—4 tbsp. flour, 1 tbsp. sugar, 1 tbsp. mus- 
tard, 1 tsp. salt, paprika. Mix these ingredients. Add 
gradually 1% cup salad oil; %4 cup cider vinegar; 34 cup 
water. Stir till smooth. Cook over slow fire till thick, 
stirring constantly. Remove from fire; beat into mixture 
1 slightly beaten egg, 23 cup Carnation Milk, %4 cup salad 
oil. Add milk and oil slowly and beat very smooth. This 
makes 3 cups. It will keep indefinitely. 

Write for Mary Blake Cook Book 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
216 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

737 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

474 Glisan Street, Portland, Oregon 
361 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 





Spend an unforgettable 
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4. weeks 
4.000 miles 
ot cruising 

$400 


vacation in 


The lights go out. From the shadow of the big banyan tree come 


the quickening strains of an ancient Hawaiian hula-chant. 


A dancing figure glides into the warm Hawaiian moonlight... 


The hula olapa — the legendary 
“hula of the planting of the taro’”’— is 
beginning. And yo are ina hushed au- 
dience at a great hotel—spellbound by 
the exotic beauty of moonlight filtering 
through the palm fronds, the music of 
strange instruments and soft lilting 
voices, the rhythmic whisper of warm 
surf on the coral sands of Waikiki. 

TONIGHT the world seems far away — 
yet in no more time than it takes to 
cross the Atlantic you found these fairy 
islands of Hawaii! 

TOMORROW MorniNG you'll look 
out upon a painted ocean of violet, in- 
digo, emerald, jade. Go down to break- 
fast and a soft-footed Oriental waiter 
will bring a luscious melon that grew 


in a tree, or a slice of pineapple only a 


few hours from the field. You're ready 
for two long weeks, or more, in the 
world’s new island playground, where 
the thermometer stays below 85° in 


summer, above 65° in “‘winter.”’ 
Brilliant with Interests! 


Every Day BEGINS a new adventure 
—surfboarding and outrigger canoeing 
at Waikiki; golfon one ofa dozen scenic 
courses; motor drives; treasure-hunting 
for teak and brass and ¢apa-cloth in the 
Oriental bazaars; impromptu /uaus, 
where one eats poi, Hawaiian style, and 
strange-named fish baked in leaves.Teas 
and dances in perfectly-appointed ho- 
tels. Spectacular deep-sea fishing for 
Trips 


giant sword-fish, tuna and a/ua. 
to the volcanic wonderlands in Hawait 


COUPON) 


the world’s new island playground 


U. S. National Park, and the gem-like 
islands of Maui and Kauai. 

$400 to $500 will cover all expenses 
ofamonth’strip directfrom LosAngeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle or Vancouver, 
B. C., including first-class round trip 
steamer fare, 2000 miles each way, the 
finest hotels, and inter-island cruising. 
Or you can stay in more modest hotels 
for even less, for the two weeks in Ha- 
wali. Come prepared to stay longer—to 
shake off humdrum care for months! 

ASK ANY TOURIST AGENCY or steam- 
ship or railroad office to tell you more 
about Hawaii—and how inexpensive 
the trip is from your city to Hawaii via 
any port on the Pacific Coast. And send 
this coupon today for illustrated book- 
let (in colors) and a copy of Tourfax, 
brimful of helpful travel information. 
Address Hawaii Tourist Bureau, 422 Mc- 
Cann Bldg., San Francisco; P. O. Box 375, 


Los Angeles; or 813 Fort Street, Honolulu, 


} 


Hawaii 
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After an hour, however, they became 
vare of a faint throbbing above them in 
e hills. Muted, slow, rhythmic, the 
und pulsed through the darkness. It 
as the mutter of little wooden drums, 
bbed and slapped on the knees of 
itives in some long house ceremony. 
riff summoned Orokolo. 

“You are my eyes?” he asked. 

“Orokolo is the watcher of The Man.” 
“Then go up to the village and see what 
re black men do.” 

Orokolo’s teeth began to chatter. The 
assing of daylight had clouded his gay, 
old spirit with that dread of the super- 
atural which makes every nightfall a 
arse to the Melanesian soul. But he 
‘as faithful. He babbled a magic spell 
nd answered: 

“T go, Boss Hark.” 

“Come back by the beach and see what 
he white men do down there. Then 
limb up the bed of the stream, and I will 
eward you with a drink of magic water.” 


ROKOLO slipped down into the 
ravine and up the trail past the 
taked skull. Two hours later he returned, 
hivering from the cold of the hills, and 
he countless terrors that fluttered in his 
magination through the night air on 
rhostly wings. 

“Bokuyoba’s men get ready for war,” 
re reported. “Women and children go to 
secret houses in forest. Men and witch- 
yueen in long house. Hold fight dance. 
Wizards make spells.” 

“And the white men on the beach?” 

“Talk. Many bad words. Sailors mad 
at captain, Orokolo thinks.” 

He was given his drink of magic water, 
which was brandy, and sent off to his nest 
of leaves. 

A little after midnight, on watch in the 
ravine below the camp, Griff and Paitoto 
heard a scuffling along the rocky stream- 
bed. It was the sound of blundering foot- 
steps; a rough-shod man was feeling his 
way uncertainly among the boulders. 


“Who comes?” Griff called out in low 
tones, as the rifle-bolts snicked cartridges 


| into the chambers. 


“Ts dot you, Griff? Ay tank Ay never 
get here.” 

A pocket flash-light revealed the bulky 
form of Ringquist, lurching up-hill. 

“What do you want, Ringquist? Stand 
where you are! We’ve got you covered.” 

“Ay yust vant to get avay from dose 
Barracuda bums.” 

“Hands up, Ringquist! See if he’s got a 
gun, Paitoto, and then bring him here.” 

The Swedish diver meekly submitted to 
a search of his person, and under the 
flash-light his bland eyes were untroubled. 

“T kvit my yob vit Rouse,” he said. 
“Ay join you, Griff. Ay ban sorry for dot 
anchor trick. Shake hands?” 

Griff wrung the great plump fist of his 
Thursday Island colleague with joy. Here 
Was a new recruit to their party, and a 
tower of strength—if he ever got mad 
enough to fight. 

“You know Rouse stole your vhale- 
boat?” Ringquist asked. 
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(Continued from page 36) 


“Yes. We saw you land. What’s he up 
to?” 

“He tank you get de yewels on land 
some way. He’s crazy vit visky. He is 
saying you aint goin’ to get avay from 
him now, and dot he vill kill everybody 
unless you give him de yewels. <A 
murderef!”” : 

Ringquist spat in disgust. 

“But de sailors are makin’ a mutiny. 
Dat feller Nash has a scheme of his own. 
More murderers! Ay don’t vant to get 
mixed up in such trouble. Ay tank Ay 
yust take a walk and yoin de decent 
people. You vant me? Ay vork. Ay 
fight too, by Yiminy!” : : 

This was serious. Griff left Paitoto at 
the watching post and took Ringquist to 
the house, to rout up Captain Ransom 
and report the danger. 

The night dragged on, however, with- 
out event. The Barracuda’s camp-fire 
sank into dull embers and faded out; the 
distant drumming died away. Orokolo 
slept with his hand on his knife; Ringauist 
snored peacefully beside him; Joan 
dreamed restlessly in the house of memo- 
rials. The watches changed; and dawn 
drew near. 

A paleness came over the black face of 
chaos; then a shimmer; then a flush. 
Suddenly Griff and Captain Ransom, one 
in the ravine, the other on the bank above 
at the abattis, saw a stretch of blue far out 
below them—a blue with glitter running 
over it. The ocean was revealing itself 
under a new day. Beneath the loom of 
the land, however, the night still hung in 
sable shadows. 

As the darkness mellowed into gray and 
the beach-line began to show tawny 
through the low mist of the shore, they 
heard a shot and a cry. The Petrel’s 
Kanakas leaped from their beds and took 
up their weapons. 

“Meant for us?” asked Griff. 

The captain shook his head. 

“T can’t make out anything. 
it was the morning gun to 
sleepers.” 


TS from the jungle along the 
strip of beach at the mouth of the 
ravine, they heard a dismal bellowing 
sound—the blast of a conch-shell trumpet. 
It was the signal for an outburst of clamor. 
Other conch-horns trumpeted.  Bull- 
roarers spun their deep, muttering moan. 
The rattling of gourds, the thumping of 
drums, the screeching of voices were 
blended into a mad symphony, through 
which there tore, at intervals, a far-echo- 
ing yawp like the bray of an angry mule. 

With their binoculars they saw Rouse, 
Cheever and the sailors standing near 
their tents, and staring about as if be- 
wildered. 

Silence again. 

“What do you make of it?” Griff asked. 

“Sounded like a native shivaree in 
honor of Captain Rouse,’ Ransom an- 
swered. “Let’s see what happens next. I 
can pick out Rouse, Cheever and Murchi- 


Probably 


rouse the 
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son. The other two are fo’c’s’le hands. 
But they had four men at the oars when 
they came in. I wonder what’s happened 
to the other?” 

The Barracuda’s party faced the forest 
in perplexity for a few minutes, and then 
relaxed. At that moment Griff and Cap- 
tain Ransom heard a slight crack, like the 
sudden snapping of a tree-branch. 

With it, one of the Barracuda’s sailors 
threw out his arms wildly, spun around, 
and dropped to the sand. Rouse and 
Cheever rushed for their tent to snatch up 
rifles. 

“Tt’s not possible the natives have fire- 
arms,” said Captain Ransom. “But that 
might have been a shot, and there’s a man 
down under it. Down to stay, it looks. If 
the heathen in this wilderness have any 
guns, even old muzzle-loading muskets, 
then the Lord help all of us!” 


N his words there was another out- 

burst of noise in the jungle below. 
Little dark lines came darting out from 
behind the trees. Puffs of sand began to 
fly up around the Barracuda’s party. 

“Throwing spears—and sling-stones!”” 
ejaculated Ransom. ‘An attack!” 

Rapid firing from the beach. A swarm 
of dark bodies with feather-tufted heads 
rolled out of the jungle in a fierce, screech- 
ing charge. Here and there one fell back- 
ward, or dropped to hands and knees and 
crawled pitifully. The swarm thinned 
out, its spear supply exhausted, and then 
raced to cover. Another black wave 
emerged, paused for a volley of spears, 
and then came forward wildly with long 
stabbing lances and knobbed clubs. The 
Barracudas, now only four standing, were 
keeping up a steady fire and working 
backward down the beach toward the 
boats. 

“They'll never make it!’ exclaimed 
Ransom. “It will be a massacre in the 
water around the boats. Come on, lads! 
We’ve got to stop this! Rohu and Ring- 
quist, stay behind to guard the camp and 
the girl!” 

Their dash down the bed of the water- 
course was more like an impetuous tobog- 
gan race than a run. Under the banks 
they could hear the shrill yells of the 
savages, the hoarse shouts of Rouse stand- 
ing at bay, the crackle of gun-fire. But 
the yells were growing louder and the 
firing weaker. 

Then they swept out upon the level 
sand, Griff in the lead, Orokolo trotting 
beside him, Paitoto and his Kanaka pack 
following with Captain Ransom barking 
at them. They ran into a cluster of 
natives dragging two headless sailors by 
the heels, and withered them at close 
range. Then their fire caught the main 
mass of natives, at the water’s edge, fairly 
on the flank. 

Rouse, knee-deep in the bay, was 
swinging a clubbed rifle, and there was a 
huddle of bodies in the reddening pools 
around him. Cheever waded beside him, 
firing his last revolver shots frantically. 
Murchison was standing in the whale- 
boat with an automatic pistol in either 
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hand, picking his marks and aiming with 
a gun-man’s snarling grin. 

As the natives gave way before the 
Petrel musketry a man rose out of the 
water, a spear-gash in his throat, a 
native’s cleaver-shaped wooden club in 
his hands. He leaped high into the air 
with a strange ululating yell. It was 
Riley the Roarer. He plunged forward 
howling and swung his club upon a 
woolly head. A stone-headed club smote 
his wrist, his iron-wood cleaver fell from 
his hand. As he gripped his assailant 
three spears stabbed his chest. 

The savages broke toward the jungle, 
throwing an occasional spear as they ran; 
and the rescue party, re-loading, followed 
them with bullets until they disappeared 
among the trees. Rouse staggered out 


of the water and 
dropped his shattered 
rifle. 


“Gimme another 
gun and some cart- 
ridges,’ he croaked 
deliriously. “ll 


Dark Island: 


Joan busied herself in first-aid, heating 
water and searching their medical kit for 
bandages and antiseptics. Then she at- 
tended to the casualty and proved herself 
a capable nurse. She took Griff aside to 
ask anxiously: 

“Do you think it was poisoned?” 

“No. I asked Orokolo on the way up 
the gully. He says this tribe does not 
dope its weapons. But a cassowary claw 
isn’t likely to make a clean wound. Watch 
out for infection.” 

Then Griff turned his attention to the 
survivors of the Barracuda’s shore party. 

“Hand over your side-arms,” he 
ordered. “We can’t trust you fellows, 
even without ammunition.” 

“c ane ’ : 3) 

Are ye tellin’ us we're prisoners? 
Rouse demanded. 


Along the Little Ways 


By KATHERINE Parrotr GORRINGE 


chase ’em_ back to 
ree = . 
a mre Up and down the highway the restless motors race 


ourselves back to a 
camp that can be de- 
fended,” said Griff. 


“They'll be on our 
backs again here in 


fifteen minutes. This 
place is a_ shooting 
gallery for their 


slingers.” 

Captain Ransom 
confirmed this order, 
rather weakly, Griff 
thought; and after 
collecting the aban- 
doned rifles and stray 
ammunition they 


started a retreat. At cided to hit them 
the mouth of the ; — frst. Of course we 
gully, after Rouse, But all along the little ways the stars are swinging low, brought the whole lot 
Cheever and Murchi- The fragrance of the drowsy earth streams upward to their glow; down on us, and were 
son had stumbled ; ; : outnumbered. But 


ahead—all three had 
flesh wounds and 
were bleeding frec ly— 
Griff and the Kana- 
kas halted to send a few last shots into the 
jungle. Yells of dehance answered them. 

“We'll have to leave the dead to the 
heathen,” said Captain Ransom at his 
elbow. “Too bad. And now, Griff, [ll 
trouble ye to yank out this thing that’s 
sticking into my hide. If ye can’t pull it 
out, push it through.” 

Then Griff observed that the broken 
shaft of a throwing spear was imbedded in 
Captain Ransom’s shoulder close to the 
arm-pit. One side of his jacket was dark 
with blood. Even his nose had turned pale. 


APTAIN RANSOM’S wound was 
serious. The spear point of casso- 
wary claw had driven deep into the pec- 
toral muscle an inch below the collar bone. 
The pain of its extraction had been acute, 
and the hemorrhage that followed severe. 
Before they reached camp he had become 
very weak and was unable to use his right 
arm. 
“You take command, Griff,” he said 
feebly. “I think I’!l go to my bunk and 
rest for a spell.” 


[SUNSET 


(Honk of horn and driving dust and reek of gasoline) 
With visitors from overseas and picnickers that loll at ease 
And motor-cyclists crowding by my lady’s limousine. 


But all along the little ways, by rock and ferny pool, 

Across the hill where poppies blaze and down the canyon cool, 
Where merry May holds holiday thro out the blossoming land, 
There only you and I, dear, shall wander hand in hana! 


Up and down the highway the lights are all aglare 

As open-door’d the taverns call to feasting, everywhere; 

Above the beat of dancing feet roars on the motors’ flight 

And louder still the laughter shrill that mocks the peace of night. 


Beneath the trees are silences sweeter than violin, 
Where only you and I, dear, may watch the dawn come in! 


“No, just unwelcome guests. Paitoto, 
take their guns. If ve’re attacked you'll 
get them back.” As the Kanaka mate 
reached for his revolver, Rouse whipped it 
out with a yell of fury and hurled it into 
the jungle on the other side of the ravine. 

“Orokolo!” called Griff. “Go and find 
the captain’s gun.” 

Orokolo did not stir. He pointed to- 
ward Rouse with his knife, and there was 
a malignant glare of hate in his eyes. 

“Not for him,” he muttered. 

“No. Bring it back tome. Obey!” 

Orokolo sheathed his knife and slipped 
down into the ravine. 

“Kiwai, fetch bowls of hot water. 
Here’s bandage, cotton and antiseptic. 
Clean up and dress your cuts. As soon as 
we can move Captain Ransom we'll all go 
down to the boats and you'll be put 
aboard your schooner. In the meantime, 
I expect you to keep a sharp watch for a 
raid, like the rest of us. Those savages 
haven’t had their bellyful of fighting yet. 
You’ll mess with us, of course. Breakfast 
in an hour.” 
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“Top-sergeant Harkness takes over the 
trench!’ sneered Rouse. “If anybody 
had told me I'd ever be gettin’ my orders 
from a scaly harbor-worker ’'d—”’ Un- | 
able to express his s ne of humiliation 
and defeat, he set about bathing his in 
juries, growling to himself like a bull-dog 
licking its bites after battle. 

After breakfast, Cheever found oppor- 
tunity for a few quiet words with Joan. 

“Pm thankful to be alive,” he said, 
“and I’m grateful to Captain Ransom and 
his crew for coming to our rescue. But I | 
must say that Harkness is behaving ac- | 
cording to form. I call this another ex- 
ample of his gaudy impertinence.” 

“What do you mean?” Joan asked. 

“Why, making us prisoners. That’s 
what it amounts to—taking away our 
guns. And I’ve no- 
ticed that Orokolo is 
keeping a head-hunt- 7 
ers eye on every 
move we make.” 

“Orokolo won't | 
hurt you.” | 

“Probably not. But 
it’s the spirit of the } 
thing. I don’t like 
being watched as if I 
were an outlaw. It’s 
outrageous of Hark-— 
ness—especially since 
we saved your lives as 
much as you saved 
ours.” 

“How do you make 
that out?” 


6c E heard the 

natives mass- 
ing in the woods for 
a general attack, 
against your camp as © 
well as ours, and de- 


we accomplished our 
purpose of drawing 
them to the beach 
where the rifles could 
be used with effect.” 

“T was asleep when it started,” said 
Joan. 

“Of course. So was the rest of your 
party, I suspect. Otherwise Ransom and 
Harkness wouldn’t have been so slow in 
coming to our rescue.” 

“Why didn’t you send a messenger up 
to warn Captain Ransom about your 
plans?” 

“We did that very thing. We sent 
Ringquist up the gully, about midnight, 
to say we would open fire at dawn.” 

Joan knew that Ringquist had come to 
the Petrel camp in the middle of the night. 
Her sleep had been broken when Griff 
stirred Captain Ransom out of his bunk 
to report the arrival of the Swedish diver. 
But she did not know what word Ring- 
quist had brought. Julian began to seem 
plausible again. 

By noon Griff saw that it would not be 
advisable to move Captain Ransom that 
day unless flight were forced upon them. 
The patient had dozed off, and his sleep 
was troubled with touches of delirium. 
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Say what you think 


of Spud Cigarettes 


( THE MENTHOL-COOLED SMOKE } 


$4,000 


CASH 
PRIZES 


for the. best letters on ‘‘What I 
think of Spud Cigarettes.” 
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such talk, such difference of opinion. 
It is all very flattering, very stimu- 
lating... but also very confusing. 


Give us your opinion of this 
smoke that actually cools. 


* * * 
What do you think of Spud? What 
does it promise you in smoke enjoy- 
ment? How do you like the menthol- 
cooled idea? What new cigarette 
benefits does Spud bring? ; 


Tell us your reaction to this 
cigarette that actually con- 
ditions the throat. 








Give us your reason for the 
phenomenal growth in 
sales of Spud Cigarettes. 


* % 
We want, not our own pleasant theo- 
ries, but actual experiences and 
opinions . . . lots of them. 





Ist Prize. . . . . - . $1000 











Was fg 2ncverize? a.) «vs s ee 500 Tl be 
; SG Pick we EO 1at is why the $4,000 cash prizes. 
One year ago. . . just an idea: The dy Paice 100 Won’t you tell us what you think of 
finest, mildest blended eh ee nigee - Pres SEO caLk. En Spuds? $1,000 first prize, $500 second 
ed in ‘the smoking, by menthol. Nese 40 Pesce 20 cach 200 prize, and 557 others. Just a letter of 
Today. . . an outstanding success Nice 40 Pecks LOcache | 400 300 words or less. Subject— ‘What I 
..in many places the largest 20-cent Next 100 Prizes. Seach 500 think of Spud Cigarettes.” Here are 


the Contest Details: 
CONTEST DETAILS 


1. Write a letter of 300 words or less, de- 
scribing what you think of Spud Ciga- 
rettes. 

. Use one side of paper only. Put name 
and address on manuscript. 

. Address envelope to P. O. Box 2374, 
Louisville, Ky. 

4. Envelope must be postmarked before 

midnight, June 30, 1928. 
5. No communications acknowledged. No 


seller . . . a sensation everywhere. 
Perhaps you can explain Spud 
Cigarettes’ phenomenal rise. 
* * * 


Next 400 Prizes 2 each 800 
559 Prizes in all, totaling $4000 











THE JUDGES: 

FREDERICK C. KENDALL, Editor of 
“Advertising & Selling’’. 

JOHN LEE MAHIN, Vice-President, 
Street Railways Advertising Company. 


FLOYD W. PARSONS, Feature Writer, 
Editorial Director of several business 
papers and special writer for The Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


Smokers describe a Spud smoke as 
follows: 

With the first puff. . . a delightfully 
cool sensation. 

With succeeding puffs ...a tapering- 
off of the coolness ... throat doesn’t dry. 


Nw 
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At the end of one Spud . . . saliva aaa caaniuserivts refarnec: 
eo eee Others, with ye positiveness, say 6. Incase of ties, each tying contestant will 
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joyment. We hear of 3-pack-a-day smokers Company are not eligible. 
But, Spud also has its critics. . . . using Spud enlace ely ... again, of © 
What arguments you hear! Some new smokers preferring Spud. (Prizes will be awarded and winners 
smokers positively dislike Spuds. No other cigarette has ever created announced as early as possible) 
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| FREE BOOKLET— | 
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His lips were dry, his skin was flushed, his 
pulse rapid. The signs of a rise in tem- 
perature were alarming. There was evi- 
dence that the spear-point had grazed the 
upper lobe of the lung. Greatly worried, 
Gniff sent Paitoto and Warigi back along 
the forest trail to the beach, under orders 
to reach the brig, by swimming if the 
dinghy was not sent out for them, and to 
bring back the Petrel’s supply of drugs; 
sheets and pillows; Captain Ransom’s 
book on emergency medical practice; and 
the serang, who was accustomed to doctor- 
ing the crew according to wise old Arabic 
rules of thumb. 


HEN he turned his attention to 
his sullen guests of the Barracuda. 

“T won’t risk moving Captain Ransom 
for a while,” he said. “So you fellows 
better fix up quarters for yourselves, un- 
less you want to sleep on the ground to- 
night and be eaten by army ants. Giwi 
and Rohu will show you how to rig up and 
thatch a native hut of bamboo poles. It’ll 
only take a few hours if you snap into it. 
Grab the axes and get busy. The two 
Kanakas will do the wood-chopping if 
you’re too lame from your wounds. Hop 
to it and build yourselves a bungalow.” 

“We'll sleep in the long house,” Rouse 
rasped. 

“To annoy a lady and a sick man? 
Nothing doing. Go to work and sweat 
out your grouch.” 

Rouse shouldered an axe, gestured to 
his companions, and soon was domineer- 
ing a tree-chopping and _ shack-building 
gang in his old quarter-deck style. 

In the middle of the afternoon, Griff, on 
watch by the ravine, heard a rustling in 
the jungle near the skull trail-mark. He 
covered it with his rifle and was about to 
send Orokolo back to interrupt Rouse’s 
work with a call to arms, when a voice 
sang out in a rich cockney accent: 

“Turn that rifle the other w’y, guv’nor, 
an’ I'll s’y kamerad.” 

Griff lowered the muzzle, thinking that 
one of the Barracuda’s sailors, a fugitive 
from the fight or a man who had been left 
aboard, had got lost in the jungle. 


“Ts that you, Gooch?” he asked. “You 
can come into camp if 
you mean well. Show pe 
yourself.”” SS 


“T means well, guv’nor, 
an’ ere I comes like a 
jack out o’ a box, Ad- 
vance, Lobb, an’ give the 
countersign. Which the 
same is ovakaiva.” 

Orokolo started in sur- 
prise, and whispered to 
Griff: 

“Ovakaiva mean peace 
in black men talk.” 

Suddenly, to Griff’s 
utter amazement, there 
appeared on the trail at 
the lip of the ravine a 
dark Peteaared figure, 
grotesquely crow ned with 
feathers, wearing arm- 
bands of white shell, 
necklaces of red disks and 
cuscus teeth, and a great 
collar of rattan strips 
which stood out like a 
ruff. It struck an atti- 
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tude, one arm akimbo, the other thrown 
over the stake that bore the skull, grimac- 
ing and chuckling. 

“Ow do you like me, guv’nor? Just like 
the king o’ the cannibal islands in a I ppo- 
drome spectacle. Wot?” 

“Who the devil are you?” Griff ex- 
claimed, raising his rifle again. 

“The nyme is Lobb, guv ‘nor—George 
Lobb, ’oo ’as seen better dyes, an’ worse. 
No need to worry about me color, sir. It’s 
just a kind of p’ynt o’ brown mud, applied 
to maike me look like a native gentleman. 
It runs in the ryne, an’ then I ’ave to go 
back to the beauty shop agyne or else 
break taboo. Gord, but it’s good to speak 
English! Can I come over?” 

“Come on, then, but watch your step. 
We’re quick on the trigger today.’ 

“So l’ear. There’s a lot of new widows 
at the village to keep the ’armless bachelor 
company. ’Ere we go looby loo.” 

Orokolo was more excited than Griff 
over the apparition coming across the 
ravine. 

“He white man ‘from wrecky wrecky!” 


he jabbered. “Turn himself black to look 
like other men. This is big magic. Shoot 
him, Boss Hark!” 

“Easy, Orokolo. He’s harmless. Put 
up your knife.” 

Griff took their strange visitor to 


Kiwai’s kitchen and called for soap and 
water. 

“Wash that stuff off your face and let’s 
see what you look like,” he ordered. i 
don’t want to talk with you until you’ve 
turned white. You don’t make sense 
now.” 

After diligent scrubbing George Lobb 
lifted a grinning cockney face up for in- 
spection and asked for a cigarette. 

“Let’s have it now, Lobb. How’ d you 
get here? Why’ d you go native? 

“Well, guv’nor, it’s a long, sad story, 
the w ’ysted life of young George Lobb, an’ 
r ve told it so often in bar-rooms, a-weep- 
in’ into my mixed beer, that I’m ted up 
with the tripe. So b’ y’r leave we Il skip 
everything as went before my goin’ on the 
beach at Surabaya, after a orful drunk, 
and shippin’ as steward an’ cabin boy, if 
you please, on the Dutch tramp steamer. 
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Worst an’ lowest job I ever ’ad, s’help me. 

“What Dutch steamer?” 

“W’y, the Tasmania, guvnor. The 
syme as went down in an ’urricane on that 
reef out there.”’ 

“Just wait a minute, Lobb. There’s 
somebody who wants to hear that part of 
the story.” 

He went to the house and called out 
Joan, who was watching by Captain 
Ransom’s bedside. 

“Get a good hold on yourself, Joan,” he 
said. “T’ve got the castaway of the Tas- 
mania out here—that scarecrow sitting 
by the cook tent. He. was the cabin 
steward. Want to hear his story?” 


ER heart missed a beat. That little 

hope of hers, which she had nursed 
so bravely and quietly, flickered out 
forever. 

“T’m sorry,” Griff whispered. 

“T must hear it,” she answered: Griff 
took her hand and led her over to Lobb, 
who was under the vigilant and menacing 
guard of Orokolo. 

“My eye, a lady!” said the evidently 
embarrassed Lobb, as surprised to see 
Joan as she was to see this grotesque 
visitor. 

“Well, as I was s’yin’, guv’nor—an’ 
lady—I was table w’yter, dish-wiper an’ 
chambermaid on the Tasmania when she 
it that reef. After the crash I got up on 
deck some’ow, an’ sees our one and only 
passenger ’anging to the rail. ’E gyve me 
a start, for’e’ad a piece of Is luggage in ’is 
’and, like ’e was w’ytin’ to go down the 
gang-plank at Batavia. ‘Tyke my life- 
belt, sir,’ I says, for ’e’d been kindly with 
‘is tips and “is talk on the cruise. ‘It'll be 
more use to ye than that there ’at box.’ 
‘No thanks, Lobb,’ ’e says, ‘you carn’t 
swim an’ IJ can, an’ them things 1s ready to 
fall apart anyw’y.’ A wave busted over us 
an’ the ship rose out 0’ it an’ come down 
on the reef ag’yne like a fallin’ ’ouse. My 
passenger was still grippin’ the rail wi’ one 
’and an’ ’is funny ’at box in t’other. I 
shouted to ’im, but ’e couldn’t ’ear me on 
account o’ the racket the ship was makin’, 
poundin’ and whammerin’ on the reef, so 
I drags ’im forward to a little life-raft as 

had been unlashed. 

’ “We'll perch on this,’ 
I says to ’im, ’an’ see 
what ’appens.’ I lashes 
*im on as well as I could, 
an’ myself too, but them 
ropes was too old an’ 
rotten to put much f’yth 
Then the ship scrapes 
over the reef on the next 
big snorter, an’ begins to 
settle. She went under 
In no time, an’ we floated 
off into the breakers. 
“Good thing we're over 
the reef,’ I says to my- 

self, ‘but this is no fun.’ 
“Up we went, an’ 
down we w ent, and under 
we went, an’ ups agyne. 
We were more’n half 
drownded inside 0’ two 
minutes. My old passen- 
ger begins to get awful 
sick. But ’e keeps is 
‘at-box in’is’and. Finally 

(Continued on page 77) 
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whenever I have a touch 
of indigestion 


Two or three Karetts, taken after meals, 
give very quick relicf from indigestion, 
heartburn, sour stomach or gas. The five 
ingredients in each tablet of Karetts are 
skillfully combined to convert all classes 
of food into most easily digestible form. 
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with gestion, 


Packed in three sizes Boo ae ee BS 
For sale at ‘ll OwL Bes st age’ 
cies for OWL products; or mailed er 
on receipt of price. Address The Owl 
DrugCo.,611 Mission St., San Francisco: 
111 West Washington St., Chicago; 
53 West 23rd St., New York. 


A NATIONALINSTITUTION 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 





Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to the Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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uch as this bring sunshine and good 
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bride 


“April Showers” 


0A Sugge stion or 


ot the 


Two 


for Friends 


Bride-to-Be 


ERHAPS because April showers 

precede the weddings of spring 

and early summer, as well as the 

proverbial May flowers that 

they are supposed to bring into 
being, this seems to be the month for par- 
ties complimentary to young brides and 
engaged girls who are preparing their 
trousseaux and getting ready to begin 
housekeeping in their new homes. A 
“shower” is a delightful and informal 
entertainment, where each guest brings a 
gift of the particular tyne that is sug- 
gested by the hostess. A kitchen shower 
is perhaps the best known of all. To this 
each person invited comes accompanied 
by some kitchen utensil or article that is 
part of the equipment of a well-fitted 
kitchen, ranging from saucepans to sink 
strainers, from dish towels to sash cur- 
tains. These are given to the hostess or to 


[su 


someone prepared to receive them at the 
door, and are arranged 1n some form to be 
brought in later as a surprise to the com- 
plimented guest for whom they are in- 
tended. 

Generally speaking, all showers follow 
this plan, but the variety is almost end- 
less. A linen shower may feature house- 
hold linen of every kind, a lingerie shower 
is charming for a small party of intimate 
friends, a china shower offers possibility 
for a larger affair, for there are any num- 
ber of small pieces of china that make 
simple gifts and do not require too much 
expense from more casual acquaintances. 
Of course it is not at all necessary for the 
shower to stop with brides. This is a very 
appropriate entertainment for a_ friend 
who is starting on a journey. On this 
occasion a shower may bring her books, 
magazines, candies, glaced fruits, small 
cakes and cookies that will keep well, col- 
lapsible cushions, rubber bags for toilet 
articles, folding slippers, in fact any and 
all traveling conveniences and appurte- 
nances. The hostess should have some 
general idea of her traveling clothes and 
the color scheme which has been followed 
on preparing her wardrobe for her trip so 
APRIL 
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that the gifts may havea relation to each 
other and to her other belongings, travel- 
ing bags, suitcases and hat boxes. It is 
just as well, too, where there is such 
variety of gifts that the hostess keep some 
sort of informal check-up on the list to see 
that no duplicates occur. 

For a young girl going away to schoo! or 
college, a photograph shower is a novelty 
Each guest brings her photograph as a re- 
minder for her friend as well as a decora- 
tion for the room that will be hers. A 
stocking shower will be appropriate for 
either bride or traveler and may supply 
stockings from the fancy wool variety for 
sports, to the web-like silk that accom- 
panies the ball gown. A_ handkerchief 
shower is close kin to this, except that 
many of the handkerchiefs may be made 
at home and so remain inexpensive gifts if 
this is desirable. A paper shower ts great 
fun and somewhat surprising, for it is 
really remarkable what a large number of 
articles of common household use are 
made from paper. Besides the different 
kinds of writing paper there are the many 
practical household uses—paper for the 
kitchen shelves in amusing designs and 
colors, waxed papers for wrapping sand- 
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wiches and other food supplies, wrapping 
paper, smooth heavy paper in colors for 
Bong bureau drawers, paper ribbons for 
tying packages, paper napkins, doilies and 
‘even tablecloths, paper plates and spoons 
for tasting, and many other small articles 
too numerous to mention. 

When all the guests have arrived and 
the presents have been gathered together 
there is still the question of when and how 
to present them. A small messenger may 
come in and announce a package for the 

est of honor, asking her to sign a receipt 

fore it is delivered. This will be the 
ssignal for a huge box or basket to be 
brought in containing the gifts. Or, if the 
articles are small they may be placed in a 
large fancy dish and put in the center of 
the table when refreshments are served. If 
they are light as well as small they may be 
tied to a fancy parasol hung over the 
center of the table, and .become a 
“shower” indeed! In any case the name 
of the giver should be attached so that the 
person who receives the gifts will have no 
difficulty in identifying and expressing 
thanks without confusion. 

Showers may be given in the form of 
breakfasts, luncheons or teas. A dinner is 
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Send for your copies of our 
two interesting 
“Twenty-eight Suggestions 
for Beautiful Windows,” 
and “Wrought Iron—and 
the Window Beautiful.” 


booklets, 


Judd Curtain Brackets 
Nos. 747 and 748, in poly- 
chrome finish, and Judd 
Metal Holdbacks No. 
541, were used in this 
arrangement. 








a more formal function and is not well 
suited to this kind of entertainment. The 
refreshments should be simple, to keep 
within the general plan of the party, which 
is always simple and informal. If there is a 
delightful secret to be told, perhaps an 
engagement announced, or an unexpected 

» journey to be taken, this should be re- 
vealed when the shower takes place. After 
this there may be a game of cards or any 
other entertainment that the hostess may 
wish to provide. Perhaps there is a tal- 
ented woman present who sings, or recites 
or plays exceptionally well, and she will 
consent to give color and interest to the 
occasion by her performance. 





OR a luncheon guests may be seated 

around one table, or if the party is 
too large for this, they may be placed at 
small tables in living room or dining room 
or both. But they should be near enough 
to the guest of honor and the center of ex- 
citement so that they do not miss any of 
the fun. If small tables in two rooms are 
used, it is best to have the gifts opened 
either before or after guests are seated in 
order to avoid confusion in serving. 

Place cards should enter into the spirit 

of the occasion. If the shower is given for 
a bride, they may have decorations in 
character. If the occasion celebrates a 
journey the cards may be small suitcases, 
traveling bags or other accessories. Fora 
luncheon the table may be set with either 
a cloth or doilies, colored linen may be 
used, with napkins to match, the china 
may be the gay peasant ware so much in 
vogue at present, and the flowers should 
be bright blossoms that are in harmony 
with the informality of the entertainment. 
A short menu is to be chosen rather than a 
more elaborate one. 
_ Remember that the affair is intimate in 
its character, for none but close friends 
would come “bearing gifts” and keep to 
this in every detail of entertaining and 
‘serving the guests. This by no means 
lessens the charm of the occasion, but in- 
stead will make it a party to be long re- 
membered and treasured by the guest for 
whom it is given. 




















In this smart window draping a striped rayon 
was used over ruffled net 


ou can easily copy 


this smart window 


For much of zts beauty comes from the 
stunning wrought 7v0nN fixtures 


Like wildfire the vogue for decorative metal curtain fixtures has 
spread throughout the country. And naturally everyone is looking 
for new ways of using them. The window above shows a delightful 
arrangement for two balancing windows; the higher drape should of 
course be toward the companion window. The Judd Drapery Fix- 
tures comprise a set of decorated curtain brackets with lily terminals 
and acanthus leaf holdbacks. 

Like all Judd Curtain Fixtures, these are easy to use, are beautifully 
designed, and are perfect in workmanship. 

Judd Drapery Fixtures and Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods are for 
sale at most department and hardware stores. If your merchart 
does not carry them, write us and we will see that you are sup- 
plied by some other dealer, no matter how small your order may be. 
H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


JUDD 
Drapery Fixtures 
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7he Breakfast Party 


NTERTAINING at breakfast 

has a delightful charm and in- 

formality that is not quite 

equaled by any other form of 

hospitality. It has novelty in 
the rst place, and gives freedom in deco- 
rations and table setting greater than in 
any more formal affair. Then the menu 
gives the hostess an opportunity to pre- 
pare some dish for which she is famous, 
and to build her breakfast around it. If 
she comes from the south it may be spoon 
bread, which is delicious with fried 
chicken or sausages. If she is from Boston 
or from some other New England town, 
she has baked beans in her tradition, not 
the canned variety this time but the old- 
fashioned kind made in the brown bean 
pot, and cooked at a low heat for hours 
and hours. With this goes the rich dark 
steamed brown bread that is sweet with 
raisins. 

The descendants of the Dutch families 
in the Hudson valley often make their 
breakfasts from a salt mackerel, freshened 
by overnight soaking and prepared in milk 
or cream, delicious and appetizing. Then 
of course there is always the modern 
breakfast, grapefruit or orange juice, crisp 
bacon, hot rolls or toast and coffee, with 
perhaps a choice of wafHes or some other 
hot bread in place of the rolls or toast. 

The table should be set much as it 
would be for luncheon or supper, runners 
or doilies, or a colored linen cloth with 
napkins to match being especially attrac- 
tive for the early hours of the day. The 
gayest china should be used, with some 
simple arrangement of garden flowers for 
a centerpiece, a mixture of colored blos- 
soms that harmonize with china and linen. 
Electrical appliances for the table may be 
used, the coffee percolator that makes 
such delicious fragrant coffee at the table, 
the toaster that produces beautifully 
browned toast, fresh and hot, the little 
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magic affairs that poach eggs, or boil them 
to just the degree of softness that is de- 
sired. All these add interest and novelty 
to the occasion. 

The guests should be invited for any 
hours between nine and noon. If some 
game or outing is to follow breakfast the 
earlier hours should be chosen. If the 
breakfast is the main event of the day the 
closer to noon the better. If later than 
noon, however, the breakfast becomes 
luncheon and much of the charm of the 
entertainment is lost. 


Fried Breakfast Chicken 


2 chickens V4 cup cooking oil or 
Salt and pepper fat 
Flour 1 cup milk 


Cut each chicken into four or six pieces, 
dip each piece quickly in cold water, then 
sprinkle with salt and pepper and roll in 
plenty of flour. Heat cooking oil or fat in 
frying pan and brown each piece of 
chicken well on both sides. Drain thor- 
oughly and arrange on warmed platter, 
setting the dish in a hot place to keep 
warm while gravy is being made. 

Remove all but two tablespoons of fat, 
add two tablespoons of flour, then milk, 
season with salt and pepper, and cook 
until mixture thickens. A small amount 
of chopped parsley may be added if de- 
sired. Pour over chicken and serve. 


Ham Croquettes 

2 cups mashed po- 14 teaspoon paprika 

tatoes 1 cup cooked ham 
1 tablespoon butter Egg and crumbs 
3 egg yolks 

Mix potato, butter yolks of two eggs 
and paprika and beat thoroughly. Set 
aside to cool. Chop ham, mix with third 
egg yolk, set on the stove for a moment, 
then turn out on a plate to cool. When 
both mixtures are thoroughly cooled, take 
a tablespoon of mashed potato mixture, 
make a depression and fill with a teaspoon 
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of ham mixture. Form potato into ball 
around ham, dip in flour, then in beaten 
egg, then in crumbs and fry in deep fat. 
Or make into flat cakes with ham in 
center and after dipping in flour, egg and 
crumbs brown in fat in frying pan. 


Creamed Sweetbreads 

1 pair sweetbreads 1 cup milk or cream 
1 tablespoon butter Salt and pepper 
1 tablespoon flour 1 tablespoon parsley 

Plunge sweetbreads into cold water 
when they are received and soak for an 
hour. Parboil in water to which salt and 
vinegar have been added in proportion of 
one teaspoon salt and one tablespoon 
vinegar to each quart, for twenty minutes. 
Drain and plunge again into cold water to 
make firm. Remove strings and mem- 
branes and break into pieces. Make a 
white sauce from butter, flour and milk or 
cream, add sweetbreads, seasonings and 
parsley, and serve on toast. 


Broiled Kidneys 
6 lamb’s or calf’s Butter 
kidneys Lemon 
Cooking oil Parsley 


Salt and pepper 

Cut kidneys into halves, remove the 
white tubes and fat and cover with cold 
water for thirty minutes. Drain and dry 
on a piece of cheesecloth. Brush with or 
dip into cooking oil. Broil slowly until 
brown on both sides. Remove from the 
broiler and place in pan, sprinkle with 
salt, pepper and a little melted butter. 
Cover the pan and set over a slow fire for a 
few minutes. Serve garnished with slices 
of lemon and sprigs of parsley. 


Salt Mackerel 


4 tablespoons flour 
4 tablespoons butter 


1 salt mackerel 
2 cups milk 
Salt and pepper 
Clean fish by scraping off rusty-looking 
portions and also the thin black mem- 
brane found on the inner portion. Leave 
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There’s a little extra happy feeling 
of satisfaction in shortening cakes 
with Snowdrift because Snowdrift 
is the kind of ingredient you are 
proud to use. 

In its whiteness and daintiness 
Snowdrift looks wonderfully invit- 
ing—rather like a drift of whip- 
ped cream. It has the exquisite 
freshness of sweet new milk. And 
a degree of purity and delicacy 
that is unsurpassed. 

Then, too, Snowdrift is creamy. 
Always. It spoons up with delight- 
ful ease. Fits into the measuring 
cup with the gentlest pressure. And 
blends with sugar as if there were 
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There 
Couldn’t be 
Anything 


Nicer 


for 


makin g your 
Favorite 


Cake 





5 es Sie 
a natural affinity between them. 
Just a few strokes of your long- 
handled mixing spoon and you 
have a smooth perfect mixture. 

Like butter fresh from the 
churn, Snowdrift is unsalted. So if 
your recipe doesn’t call for it, 
add a pinch of salt when you use 
Snowdrift to make your favor- 
ite cake, 

The cake you make with Snow- 
drift is the delicious kind that’s 
apt to halt the conversation — 
unless the conversation happens 
to be about the cake .. . The 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift People, 
210 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 
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nly varnish made 


as Liquid Granite is made can with- 
stand millions of steps and wear for years 


Coddle it under a rug, tread lightly with feet 
clad in carpet slippers—and almost any var- 
nish will wear like a thoroughbred. But, when 
a finish must resist the strenuous play of little 
folk—withstand the stress of gay ‘“‘Charles- 
toning” feet, or bear up under day-in-and- 
day-out hard wear—consider nothing but 
Berry Brothers’ Liquid Granite Floor Varnish. 


Liquid Granite outclasses other varnishes in 
beauty and durability, because it is made 
that way. Copal gum is the base of Liquid 
Granite. This substance, the fossilized sap 
of trees which crashed to earth in the tropics 
centuries ago, is sparingly used by most manu- 
facturers because of its rarity and high cost. 


New gum of living trees is not used in Liquid 
Granite. Only the fossilized gum is consid- 
ered satisfactory. 


The markets are searched as well for the best 
grades of turpentine and other materials. 
Liquid Granite is entirely uniform as the 
formula and ingredients have never been 
changed, nor will they ever be changed ex- 
cept for better ones. 


Like the velvet glove over the iron hand, 
Liquid Granite is soft and beautiful in ap- 
pearance, yet will not craze, chip, crack or 
turn white. It is good for a million steps 
and more. 
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: FLOOR 


TEST THIS VARNISH YOURSELF 


Berry Brothers, Inc., 211 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me your test panel finished with Liquid Granite 


Floor Varnish, both gloss and dull. 


Dealer's Name 











Liquid Granite is produced 
by the manufacturer of 
Berry’s Brushing Lacquer, 
Lionoil Floor Enamel, Luxe- 
berry Enamel, Luxeberry 
Wood Finish, Berryloid and 
other wear-resisting finishes, 


Detroit, Mich igan 


BERRY BROTHERG 


Varnishes Enamels and Lacquers 
1858—7oth «Anniversary—1928 


‘Walkerville, Ont. 


Principal ForeignAgencies: 
London, S. E.15, Hatcham 
Rd. at Old Kent Rd. Paris, 
54 Rue de Paris, Charen- 
ton; Berlin, W 9, Pots- 
damerstrasse 13; Turin, 
10 Via Arcivescovado, 

















night in plenty of cold water with the 
side up. In the morning drain the 
and place in a frying pan, cover with 
esh water and slowly heat to the boiling 
at. Drain off water, add just enough 
esh water to cover fish and boil slowly 
ntil tender. Lift mackerel out carefully 
ad place on a serving dish to keep hot 
hile gravy is being prepared. 

o one cup of the water left in frying 
an after fish has been removed, add two 
aps of milk. When this is boiling add the 
our stirred to a paste with butter, 
-asoned with salt and pepper. Let the 
ravy boil slowly for three or four min- 
tes, stirring constantly until smooth. 
‘our over the mackerel. 


Kedgeree 
ups cooked fish, 1 cup cooked rice 
or canned Salt and pepper 

tablespoons butter 2 hard cooked eggs 

Remove skin and bones from fish. Melt 
utter in a saucepan, add fish and stir 
ently. Put in the rice, the whites of the 
ard cooked eggs, and season to taste with 
alt and pepper. Move gently about over 
he fire until thoroughly hot, and serve on 
flat dish with the egg yolks pressed 
hrough a ricer over the top. 


Eggs in Bacon Rings 
' slices of Salt and pepper 
bacon Garnish of parsley 


' 

Curl slices of bacon around the inside of 
nuffin cups or small ramekins. Break an 
‘gg inside each bacon ring, season with 
-alt and pepper and bake until set but not 
yard. Remove carefully from the dish so 
| hat the egg will remain fastened to the 

yacon. Arrange on a platter and garnish 


Scrambled Eggs with Pimientoes 

3s eggs 2 pimientoes 
3 tablespoons cream 3 tablespoons butter 
Salt and pepper 

Beat the eggs slightly, adding the 
cream, salt and pepper. Heat the butter 
and when hot add the eggs. As the eggs 
begin to cook add the chopped pimiento, 
well drained. Cook slowly, stirring con- 
stantly, until the mixture is creamy. 
Serve with toast points. 


Curried Eggs 
6 hardcooked eggs 2 teaspoons corn- 
6 slices toast starch 
Onion 14 teaspoon curry 
1 cup stock powder 
1 cup milk Salt and pepper 


1 teaspoon butter 

Remove the shell from the eggs and cut 
them into quarters lengthwise. Arrange 
on slices of hot buttered toast. Rub the 
bottom of a saucepan with a slice of onion. 
Mix the cornstarch and curry powder, fat 
and seasonings and pour over the eggs and 
toast. 


Waffles 
1% cups flour 1 cup milk 
VY teaspoon salt 2 eggs 
3 teaspoons baking _1 tablespoon butter 


powder 


Mix the flour, salt and baking powder, 
vadd the milk gradually, then the eggs, 
which have been beaten very light, and 
the butter melted. Be sure that both 
sides of the waffle iron are hot, and that 
they are well greased unless an electric 
iron is used. After baking each waffle, 
heat the iron a minute before putting in 
the batter for the next. 
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Here’s a 


basketfull of Goodtes! 


CHOCOLATE TEA BISCUITS 


For tea or supper. They're easy to make because Ghirardelli's Ground 
Chocolate goes into the sifter with the other dry ingredients 

S 
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2 cups pastry flour ¥4 teaspoon salt 





4 tablespoons 
shortening 


2 to 4 tablespoons sugar 


14 cup Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate 






ets % to % cup milk 


4 teaspoons baking powder Orange marmalade 

Sirt pry ingredients. Cut in butter with two knives; stir in milk. Place 
dough on a lightly floured board and roll or pat out to a quarter inch thick- 
ness. Shape with a plain or crinkled edged cutter. Place half of each biscuit 
in pan; on top of each spread a little orange marmalade, and cover with the 
remaining halves. Bake in a hot oven [450°F] 12 or 15 minutes. Makes 12 
or 15 biscuits. [These biscuits are very attractive if shaped with a large cut- 
ter, marmalade placed in the center and the edges of the biscuit rolled over 
it.} All measurements are level. 


GHIRARDELLI S 
Ground, CHOCOLATE 


Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of other tested chocolate recipes—FREE! 
D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 


Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 


NGI ceesscssccsvscessenssssnssstnssseennsnsnntnenennneneesnisnsnepnnssgnenauonnesnengeeeet Sec eran cae 
CAMMIESS oroesesssscsiiensesie ay tea restdss Sere Eien ncc em SSE eee enh eee 

























Cie a Wall-Flower 


Even a wall-flower can 
become an American 
Beauty. For Po-Go is a 
French, handmade rouge 
that transforms! Its 
smooth touch, in your 
own becoming shade, re- 
sults in that rose-like 
blush that once was the 
secret of Mother Nature! 
Po-Go’s three colors are uni- 
wersally desired: The new Vif 
—a bright touch that mates 
with every complexion; Brique 
-—the favorite for fair skins; 


Ronce—an alluring raspberry 
tint that all brunettes adore! 


6 Go ROUGE 
50c 


Say “‘Po-Go”’ to your druggist. 
He’ll say, “how clever.’? Or 
we’lladmire your judgment 
by mail. Just send us the 50c. 


GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 







; Clear Your Skin 

With = =) YN 

Cuticura iS 
Soap to Cleanse /\ ) } 


Ointment to Heal 
Absolutcly Nothing Better 


EARAKINE 
stoPS EARACHE 


Softens the wax. All drug stores, or by mail 
—s0c. C, S, Dent & Co., Detroit, Michigan 


















BUNIONS| 


Quick, safe relieffrom Burion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 


At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the 
pain is gone! 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., 


Chicago 
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Hain 
The Growing Question 


FEW short months or years 
ago the entire feminine 
world was asking itself and 
its neighbor, “Shall I cut my 
hair? I wonder how I would 

look with a bob?” Now, having tried short 
hair and found it enormously becoming 
and desirably convenient, with true femi- 
nine perversity, the same world is asking 
its most intimate friend—‘‘Are you going 
to let your hair grow?” 

The answer varies with the age, weight, 
and independence 


sideration, but one of the outstanding ad 
vantages is the neatness which accom 
panies the bob. The woman who ha 
been distressed by the short hairs whic 
would straggle across her cheek and dowr 
in the back of her neck in spite of nets an¢ 
hair pins, finds her small sleek head a de 
light night and day. There is the opposit 
danger of giving a hard appearance to th¢ 
face when the softening background o 
hair is lost, but with the coming of the 
more feminine cut and arrangement 0 

short hair whict 





of the woman. If 
sheisyoungenough 

to have been born | 
into a world of | 
short-haired wom- | 
en, in other words 

if her hair has | 
never grown be-_ | 
low the lobes of 
her ears, she may 
wish to experiment 
a little as her 
mother did when 
she had her first 
bob. She would 
like to experience 
the grown-up feel- 
ing of ‘ ‘doing up” 
her hair, in a tiny 
knot or a small | 
smooth roll in the | 

nape of her neck. | 

It will not be al- 

lowed to change 

the shape of her 

head at all, or prevent her from wear- 
ing the tiny close-fitting hats that are so 
much in vogue, but it will be an adventure 
for the modern maiden and interesting 
from that angle. 

There is one inflexible rule that applies 
to all heads, young and old, of all shades 
and lengths of hair. This is the careful 
grooming and immaculate care that the 
hair must receive, the beautiful sheen and 
softness that comes from frequent sham- 
poos, tonic treatments and rubbing, and 
plenty of patient brushing—the mid- 
Victorian one hundred strokes a day is not 
for this last is the magic touch 
nee puts gold into blond hair and those 
surprising flashes of deeper color into the 
darker hair that is like a rich flame sur- 
prising 1n its unexpected beauty. 

The pros and cons of short hair have 
been so much discussed that it 1s hardly 
necessary to give them a thorough recon- 
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has taken plac 
within the last 
few months ther 
is no further dif 
ficulty. The hai 
may be left tc 
wave softly arounc 
the face, and stil 
be cut close to the 
head in the back 
and the neck te 
| preserve the clear 
lines that are so at 
tractive. 

In the back the 
swirl arrangement 
is quite new, ané 
is lovely on the 
head of the more 
mature woman, es 
\ pecially the wom: 
an with grey hair, 
The hair is trim- 
med out from un- 
derneath and 
shaped to the head, but the outer locks 
are left long enough to cover the head 
from the crown to the curve in to the 
neck. This longer back hair is then finger- 
waved loosely from one side of the head 
to the other, meeting the wave at the right 
side of the head just back of the ear. This 
is a charming and dignified arrangement 
and not difficult to achieve after the first 
time or two, when it may be necessary to 
have the assistance of an experienced 
person. 





HE extremely short boyish bob has 

passed into well-deserved oblivion, 
which is fortunate, as it was becoming to 
only a few, who, no doubt will continue to 
wear it forthisis the day of the individual- 
ist. Only the very young and very slender, 
with fresh color, smooth. skin and a certain 
piquant charm should attempt it. A part’ 


is more youthful than hair worn straight} 
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back from the forehead, although the very | 
austerity of this severe arrangement has 
its attraction. There is an assurance 
‘about it which is daring, and usually 
shows a personality with dash and poise. 

Since most of the hair has been short, | 
women have been shampooing the head | 
at home more than was possible in the 
days when long hair made the drying 
process a lengthy one. A pure soap ora 
iquid shampoo is the first requirement. 
Plenty of hot water is equally necessary 
for the hair should be soaped twice with a 
rinsing between, and a very complete and 
thorough rinsing last of all to get all parti- 
cles of soap out of the hair before it is 
dried. 

During the drying process is a good 
time to rub in tonic, for the scalp is soft 
and absorbs it readily. An excellent way 
to get the tonic to the scalp itself, is to 
part the hair and apply the liquid with a 
glass fountain pen filler or medicine drop- 
per. Massage and brushing should follow 
and after such a treatment the hair will 
have a healthy gloss and the scalp will 

low from the blood supply which will be 
rought to it. 

If the hair is washed at the hairdressers, 
there are various harmless rinses that 
brighten the color, but in no way act as a 
dye. A henna rinse adds a tinge of red- 
dish gold to dull light hair, while a lemon 
rinse is excellent for hair of any color. If 
the hair is too dry and inclined to be un- 
ruly after a shampoo there is a new liquid 
brilliantine which can be sprayed on the 
hair with an atomizer and is not greasy 
in its effect. This is perhaps more of a 
lotion than anything else and can be used 
for setting a permanent wave, completing 
its work in the unbelievable time of seven 
minutes! It does not make the hair stiff 
or harsh and does not invite dandruff. As 
so many heads are now permanently 
waved this is an invaluable adjunct to the 
toilet essentials. 


| 


F your hair has been permanently 

waved, do not wait until it grows 
out completely straight before having the 
wave put in again. It is now quite pos- 
sible to have the straight portion waved 
from time to time so that there is never a 
trying out period when the transition is 
too apparent. A curl or two or three in 
the nick of time will save the proverbial 
nine later on. A permanent wave by the 
new process which most shops are now 
using leaves the hair soft and_ pliable, 
easily set in large, soft waves. The tight 
curl and the frizzy appearance of some 
years ago is no longer apparent. The opera- 
tion seems to have been shortened also, 
for two or three hours now covers the en- 
tire matter from straight hair to curl, 
through shampoo, waving and setting. 





Going Away? 
Eventually, of course! 
Sunset’s Travel 
Service 


Will Help You 
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| See Page 91 
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O long as you neglect to 


combat dread Pyorrhea, 
health is jeopardized. 

This grim foe which ignores 
the teeth and attacks the gums 
takes as its victims 4 out of 5 after 
forty and thousands younger. 

Take this precaution: See 
your dentist every six months. 
And start using Forhan’s for the 
Gums, today. 

As a dentifrice alone, you 
would prefer it. Without the use 
of harsh abrasives, it helps to 
keep teeth clean and restore 
their natural whiteness. Also it 
protects them against acids 
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Pyorrhea attacks 


~I 


nm 


Teeth may be 
flashing white 


STILLS 


which cause decay. 

But Forhan’s is more than an 
ordinary dentifrice. If used regu- 
larly and in time, it helps to firm 
gums and keeps them sound and 
healthy. And Pyorrhea seldom 
attacks healthy gums. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s today! 
Use this dentifrice every morning 
and night. Massage your gums 
daily with it, following directions 
in booklet that comes with tube. 
This good habit is health insur- 
ance. Two sizes— 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 









sain oe will 
ae help You 


\ 
Save Money 
77 ask Your dealer 


Y sending you to our wholesale 

displays, your dealer saves over- 
head charges on any furniture, floor 
coverings or draperies you select. 

By marketing their lines thru 
Peck & Hills, hundreds of manufac- 
turers of the world’s finest home fur- 
nishings reduce their selling costs. 

As a result of these savings, your 
dealer can quote you prices more at- 
tractive than ordinarily possible. 

Signed by your dealer, the Card of 
Introduction admits you to these 
beautiful displays. If you cannot visit 
them, choose from our distinctive 
catalog at your dealer’s store. If your 
dealer cannot give you Peck & Hills 
service, write us for names of dealers 
who can. Address our nearest house. 
Peck & Hills Furniture Company, 
Boston, New York, Jersey City, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Oakland, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle. 


Peck &Hills 


and your 


Naborhood Dealer 


FREE BOOKLET 


Tells how to secure charm- 
ing effects in the home, 
and how to take proper 
care of home furnishings. 
Also explains the Peck & 
Hills money-saving plan. 
Write for booklet § -4. 











COAST SERVICE 
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“Trails wee 
eA Home in the Colorado ‘Rockies 


(Continued from page 51) 


Ferk cf the Cache la Poudre River which 
flows through the grounds. Forty miles 
away is the city of Fort Collins where Mr. 
Miller conducts his business. The drive 
is easily made in an hour and a half and 
the graveled highway’is open to travel the 
year round. The house nestles in one of 
several lovely valleys skirting the base of 
the mountain range. Solid rock was 
blasted for a building site. 


At Trail’s End you park your car 
inside the grounds, enter a gate 
leading past the care-taker’s house and 
ascend a series of stone steps. Following 
a graveled driveway you pass under a 
vine-covered arbor fashioned from fan- 
tastically shaped boughs of native pine. 
Here is the cottage, built from sturdy logs. 
Open porches and wide casement windows 
seem to welcome all comers, as do the 
Millers with true western hospitality. 

A velvety grass plot below the drive is 
surrounded by a rock wall three feet high, 
glowing with nasturtiums, California pop- 
pies and golden calendulas. A row of 
giant cosmos forms a colorful screen for a 
vegetable garden. There is a fountain of 
white spar from the mountain-side and a 
wall redolent with sweet peas. Wild flowers 
in profusion crowd the hillside. A rustic 
bridge to the left spans the river. Fol- 
lowing the drive to the right, passing a 
flower bed and a group of native shrubs, 
abruptly you find yourself in the midst of 
a veritable zoo. A sloping green pasture, 
river-bordered, affords a retreat for a herd 
of Siberian deer. Cages, artfully enclosed 
with rustic slabs, house interesting in- 
mates. Within pastures strongly fenced 
over wooded hillsides and wide acres, 
buffalo, elk, mule deer and antelope graze 
in contentment. A love for forest creatures 
prompted the Millers to provide protec- 
tion. Thirty-six varieties of wild animals 
:nd birds now live at Trail’s End. 

Nine years ago, when Mr. Miller came 
here, a fishing trip over ten miles of river 
failed to result in a strike. Three years 
ago he began feeding trout ground meat- 


scrap. Today the river abounds in 
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speckled beauties. The fish are fe 
from the rustic bridges once each day 
Obviously no fishing is allowed. 

There is a nook at Trail’s End for ever 
mood of man. A professor from the Uni 
versity of Wyoming identified one hun 
dred and seventy-five varieties of wild 
flowers growing in a two-acre valley 
Something of its beauty may be imagine 
when described as oval in shape with 
setting on one side of pine-covered hill 
and on the other the sparkling rock-bedded 
river. Evergreens grow thickly. Pines 
have lived two-and-one-half centuries at 
Trail’s End! Hundreds of native seedlings, 
seven hundred and fifty iris and twelve 
hundred gladioli have been planted. 


Bee the animal pens is a bridge 
leading to a park of three acres. 
Here are a clipped lawn, beds of cultivated 
flowers in luxuriant variety, and a lake 
where many ducks make merry. On the 
bordering fence are masses of wild cucum- 
ber vine. Clumps of wild roses and native 
trees are the background for this fairy 
garden, and massive peaks form a jagged 
horizon above it. Columbines cluster here, 
and violets transplanted from the river- 
side. The charm of the place is indescrib- 
able. I am certain I saw the print of 
fairy shoes in the glistening grass; felt 
the caress of fairy wings in the gentle 
zephyrs and heard elfin laughter beside 
the river bend! 

At no time has this unique home been 
commercialized in any way, but when 
visitors began coming in astonishing num- 
bers a register was started. Within three 
years thirty-seven thousand persons have 
registered, representing every state in the 
Union and twenty-five foreign countries. 
On an August day last year the Millers 
held open house. A forty-five-piece band 
from Wyoming gave a free concert in the 
Fairy Park. Two thousand persons were 
shown through the cottage. Picnic lunches 
were eaten at tables under trees. Mrs. 
Miller served a hot al fresco dinner to one 
hundred and seventy-five personal guests. 

PEARL RosweELL WorKMAN. 
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Price Per Copy $2.50 (to Subscribers of SUNSET $1.50) 


Write to SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome Street 


In Preparation 


Sunsets “Book of Western Homes 


Western homes, together with interior detail, and will give invaluable 


{ This book will contain a large number of photo-reproductions of beautiful | 
suggestions to the home builder and to the home lover. 


Reserve Your Copy Now 


Attractively Bound »* 


San Francisco, California 










The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 40) 


In spite of such a career, such is the in- 
ifference of Destiny to virtue and vice, 
d| »e was elected to Congress by a majority 
f 123,000; and now he openly boasts that 
@ represents 1,500,000 law-abiding citi- 
ns, which is about six times as many as 
| 2should represent if Congress would only 

bey the re ctution and vote the re- 
pportionment that has been due ever 

nce the census of 1920. 

Nevertheless Joe Crail is not one who 
lows his own horn. In spite of his stead- 
ist application of the muffler to that in- 
‘rument it has become known in Wash- 
igton that he, as regional campaign 
vanager, carried the southern part of 
‘alifornia for Hughes in 1916 while some- 
ody else was losing the state as a whole 
r Biches, and therewith the presidency. 
t has also become known here that Joe ts 
} atitled to the honor of having carried the 
cate for Hiram Johnson the first time the 
itter ran for the senate, to say nothing 
| F electing William D. Stephens to the 
/overnorship on another casual occasion: 

In Washington Rep. Crail has consist- 
ntly supported Senator Johnson in the 
umous quarrel between the latter and 
enator Caraway of Arkansas over the 
istoric Calvert residence at Riverview, 
1d., in which mansion the Californian 
asides by virtue of a long-time lease, al- 
hough the title-deed is now held by the 
wkansas senator. Senator Johnson 
tands on his leasehold rights and denies 
ossession to Senator Caraway, who as- 
erts that such obstinacy is not to be 
econciled with senatorial courtesy. The 
aansion recently suffered severely from a 
re, but the hotness of the senatorial row 
; not supposed to have had anything to 
o with hs disaster. 

—But, now, what if Joe Crail should 
‘ow and then slip away from Washington 
nd simuJtaneously Charlie Crail should 
ake a notion to leave Los Angeles? 










Dark Island 


(Continued from page 68) 


e€ says to me, ‘Lobb, my ropes ’ave 
yusted, an’ I carn’t ’old on much 
onger. Tyke the ’at-box an’ ’ang onto 
t. There'll be a reward if you get 
ashore with it.’ ‘He was about ready to 
9ass out. Pretty soon’e says, ‘‘An’ may 
chere be no moanin’ at the bar w’en I put 
yut to sea” —that’s a good one to remember 
in these breakers, aint it, Lobb? ’E 
smiled at me, friendly like, an’ the next 
wave floated ’im off the raft very gentle. 

“Pretty soon I passed out too. W’en I 
woke up it was mornin’, an’ the raft was in 
the shallows on the beach down there, an’ 
[ was still holdin’ on to the old gentle- 
man’s ’at-box. Rummy, wot? But that 
same ’at-box saved my life later on—Wot’s 
che young lady cryin’ abaht?” 

“Let’s hear the rest of it,’ Griff de- 
manded. ‘‘Where’s the hat-box now?” 
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FOR HOMES OF ENDURING BEAUTY 


H°” beautiful they always look —the homes with these modern 


awning materials, shedding soft, diffused light on porch and 






window, reflecting cheer without as within! House and grounds take 






on new life when Otis Woven stripes are used for aw nings and out- 





door furniture. 





These modern fabrics are wonderfully practical, too. Woven of 


only the finest yarns, dyed with fastest dyes obtainable, they hold 





their glowing colors year after year. Reversible, they are identical 






on both sides—with their distinctive patterns woven in—not printed 





or painted on. With their wealth of colorful designs the simple as well 






as the most elaborate home may share in their enduring loveliness. 






Ask your awning maker to show them to you. 


OTIS WOVEN STRIPES 


Made by OTIS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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4 
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Sign : a h 
ane iif Neen 


Otis Company, Advertising Department 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free, illustrated literature 


and samples of Otis Woven Stripes for awnings and cano- 





pies, garden and porch furniture, etc. 





Name 





Address 


ity State 
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“My wife’s got it.” 

“Your wife?” 

“Well, she used to be my wife. I 
only a kind o’ ’onorary ’usband nowy 
Bokuyoba’s ’er name, an’ a fine gel t 
She’s the queen of these crazy ‘ead 
*unters ’ereabouts. She took a little fane 
to meas a bit of a novelty, don’t you kno 
an’ w’en | showed ’er the pretty things a 
was in my old passenger’s ’at-box, w’y, ’e 
woman’s ’eart was touched, just like an 
shop gel’s in Oxford Street. She tells ’e 
subjects ’m not to be ’armed, an’ giv 
me a ‘’appy ’ome—for abaht a wee 
Then she gets tired of me, just like an 
woman agyne, an’ we part good friends 
I get alimony in the shape of a taboo 
keeps the ’ead-unters off my neck, 
cottage o’ me own, an’ free pickin’ amon 
the willin’ widows. 

“After I learned some o’ the nati 
lingo an’ found out ’ow to pynte myself 
nice dark color, an’ showed the sorcerers 
few sleight-o’-’and tricks, I got popular. 
tried to ’old *em off from the attack thi 
mornin’, but they wouldn’t listen to m 
The shootin’ up you gyve em proved 

Lobb i is a great soothsayer, so I’m standi 

LESS THAN 
ts in pretty strong. I’m an ambassador a 
present. Queen’s messenger, too.” 
“Oh, they sent you over to us?” 

“Right-O, guv’nor. By command of’e 
royal ’ighness, Bokuyoba, Gord bless ’er 
I’m to say ovakaiva, which means as ’oy 
the war is over for the time bein’, an’ ti 
tell the strong young leader with th 
vellow ’air, which means you, as ’o 
Bokuyoba wants to ’ave a look at ’im 
Syme as Solomon an’ the Queen o’ Sheba 
*Istory repeats hitself.”’ 

“Rot! She probably wants my hea 
Orokolo, what do you make of this craz} 
talk?” 

Orokolo leered at him. 












































DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 


Calumet contains 
two leavening units; 
one begins to work 
when the dough is 
mixed; the other 
waits for the heat of 
the oven—then both 
units work together. 
Gives you double 
value and a double 
safeguard against 
failure because it is 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 

















PER BAKING 









| “ HINK maybe this wizard speal 
truth, Boss Hark. Bokuyob; 


change husband often.” 


Af your Straw hat “Does this Bokuyoba think we came te 


recover the jewels?” he asked Lobb. 


lo oks faded ~ xl “Of course. She’s no fool. , The youns 





leader wants the white man’s treasure, 
she says. ‘Let him come to me and talk 1 


e ” 
over. 


Ce wat Griff turned to his jungle scout: 
a “Orokolo, can you go up to the villag 
© ee and listen in the day-time without gettin; 
ERE’S the re- << Es caught?” 
: m4 : ne . 

Shake Sprinkle || | liable, easy y ~- Better than night, Boss Hark. Not s¢ 

Voie FO rate | Way to refinish € A much afraid.” 

: e 


“Then go and see if this man speaks thi 
truth.” 
Orokolo accepted the mission cheer 
fully and returned in an hour, finding Grif 
in talk with Joan at the doorway of thi 
mortuary house. 


| Colorite! Your 

choice of 16 at- 

tractive colors, 
| for a quarter each. 

Handy brush and sim- 
ple directions for use “Much gossip in the huts,” he pro 
witheach bottle. Dries claimed. ‘“‘Bokuyoba want new whit 
| ready to wear in a half-hour — with husband. She tired of first white man 
Makes Tight or NewShoes FeelEasy |} a flexible, waterproof finish. Will Queen put marriage blossoms in her hair 
At night, when your feet are tired, sore ||| Tetain its trim, smart appearance. Black men say must get rid of white man’: 
and swollen from excessive dancing treasure that brings bad fighting anc 
or walking, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease e many widows.” 
in the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss | Joan listened quietly, and then gave 
of feet without an ache. a Griff a look which caused him to drop hi: 

a 






The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
for the Feet 
Takes the friction from the shoe, 
| relieves the pain of corns, bunions, 
calluses and sore spots, freshens the 
| feet and gives new vigor. 


Shoes Foot-Bath 

Allen’s Foot=Ease 
| 
| 


| your straw hats— 





Over One Million five hundred thonsand 
pounds of powder for the feet were used by our 
Army and Navy during the war. Trial package 


eyes in embarrassment. 


STRAW HAT FINISH ~“Ts Bokuyoba young?” she askec 





and a Foot=Ease Walking Doll sent FREE. Orokolo. 
Address, 25<‘at Drug and Department Stores ree : ; 
ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE, LeRoy, N. Y. Bang PRE SI oe oe a 
In a Pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease roa re eee Wit heunatiodie aor if tb I 
LZ | _Hadey Convent NormonConrne BaoHes: | «Captain Ransom’s bedside, 
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iB * sun-up the next morning Griff 
AP had determined upon a course of 
action. Joan and the others were at 
yreakfast when he gravely told them of his 
lecision to go to Bokuyoba, the witch- 
queen. 

“Ye’re crazy,” grunted Rouse. “Once 

ye walk into that village your life aint 
worth a pinch of snuff.” 
'“As I see it,” said Griff, addressing 
Joan, without looking at the others, “‘it’s 
our only chance to get the jewels. So I’m 
going.” 

Joan made no reply, but her eyes as she 
looked at him were startled and anxious. 

“Lobb says we can trust them,” he con- 
tinued. ‘I’m going to take a chance.” 

“Too bad some of the rest of us weren’t 
included in the queen’s romantic invita- 
tion,” said Julian. 

His smile was one of gentle banter at 
which no one could take offense. He had, 
however, gotten in a telling shot, and he 
watched Joan’s expression with satisfac- 
tion. Her cheeks flushed with annoyance. 

“You don’t think I want to go, do 
you?” Griff asked sharply. 

“Come now,” laughed Julian. “Don’t 
deny that this chocolate princess sounds 
interesting!” 

“Tf you're being funny,” returned Griff, 
“Jet us know when to laugh.” 

They looked at each other, and there 
was such hostility in Griff’s eyes that 
Julian looked away hastily. 

“You don’t need to get sore about it,” 
he murmured. 

And then Joan spoke. 

“How long,” said she, “do you think 
you'll be gone?” 

“T can’t tell. Ill have to look the situa- 
tion over before I know what I can get 
away with.” 

“Or whether they’ll get away with 
you,” Rouse grumbled. He was against 
the proposed expedition, for it might 
mean that the jewels would fall first into 
Griff’s hands. He made one last effort at 
discouragement. 

“Ye’re walkin’ into that village like a 
lamb t’ slaughter,” he said, shaking one 
finger for dramatic effect. “Many a white 
man’s done the same thing—swanked in 
with a high an’ mighty purpose—an’ lost 
his life. Don’t forget that this is a savage 
land of head-huntin’ devils.” 

“Oh!” cried Joan. 

“You don’t need to alarm Miss Fair- 
field,’ Griff told him curtly. Then he 
turned to Joan. “Don’t worry. Nothing 
will happen to me—and I’ll come back the 
very first chance I get.” 


a terribly dangerous,” she said 
anxiously. 

“Well,” growled Rouse, “I’ve said all 
I’m a-goin’ to. If ye want to stick yer 
head in a noose—go on an’ do it. Only 
don’t be yelpin’ for us to dash in an’ 
Tescue ye.” 

“T wouldn’t expect much assistance 
from you.” Griff smiled at him ironically. 
“My kit is packed,” he said to Joan. 
“Orokolo and Lobb are ready.” 

She said nothing, but walked with him 
to the edge of the ravine. 

-The castaway of the Tasmania had 
again reverted to native dress and had re- 
stained his face with brown jungle mud. 
Orokolo waited with him. As Griff ap- 
proached they sprang to their feet and 
Lobb grinned. 
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1. Put a complete meal in the oven. 


N 


In ten seconds set the automatic 
electric timer and heat control. 
3. Go shopping, out with the chil- 
dren or away for an afternoon of 
recreation. 

That's all! 


the right time the oven will turn itself 
and maintain the correct temperature all 


At 


on 








<< ge ak 
Let Hotpoint’>s PHANTOM MAID 


do your cooking 





A GENERAL ELECTRIC 





An Easier Way 
to Cook 









during the cooking. Then it turns itself off 
and keeps the meal warm until served. This 
scientifically accurate automatic electric cook- 
ing produces the most perfect, delectable 
food you ever ate. 


Be fair to yourself 


Before choosing a range for your new home, 
or your present home, learn about the Hot- 
point Super-Automatic ElectricRange. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of owners will tell you 
it is FAST and economical. It is also more 
convenient and CLEAN. 

Hotpoint Ranges are sold by Electric Light 
Companies in various parts of the country, 
practically all giving special, low cooking 
costs. As soon as all electric companies can 
take care of the demand, this great new 
convenience will be made available every- 
where. Ask your local company if they can 
supply electric range service; or write us for 
literature on Hotpoint electric cookery. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
155 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 





Hotpoimt, 


ORGANIZATION 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Household Electric Heating Appliances and Electric Ranges 





--- Smart as a new 
spring hat.... 


‘Today there are two requirements made 
of any refrigerator . . . . it must 
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“All set, guv’nor?” he asked. 

“All set,’ Griff nodded. 

The Kanakas of the Petrel crew and 
Ringquist came to say good-bye. Griff 
went into the house to see Captain Ran- 
som, then joined Joan. For a few seconds 
they looked steadily into each others’ 
eyes, and Griff’s heart-beats quickened. 

“T won’t be gone any longer than I can 
help,” he said gently. ‘You’ll be brave, 
won't you?” 

She nodded, with an attempt at a 
smile. 

“And no matter what happens—you’ll 
believe in me—always?” 

“Yes,” breathed Joan. 

Cheever sauntered up, smoking a cigar- 
ette. He extended his hand with a suave 
gesture of friendliness. 

“The best of luck, old man,” he said. 

“Thanks,” answered Griff skeptically. 

Rouse stood apart with arms folded. 
He was no diplomat. 

“Watch out your head aint kicked 
around their village for a football,” he 
grunted dourly. 

“Before that happens I’ll show them 
some running for a touchdown,” Griff re- 
plied cheerfully. Then he looked Cheever 
straight in the eye. “At least we speak 
the same language,” he said. “While I’m 
gone I'll hold you responsible for the 
safety of Miss Fairfield and Captain Ran- 
som. If anything happens to either of 


them—you’ll settle with me. Under- 
stand?” 
“Quite,” answered Julian. “You can 


trust me.’’ And for the moment he felt, 
himself, that he was telling the truth. 

“You can have your guns back, all 
three of you,” Griff continued. I’ve told 
Paitoto. With Captain Ransom sick and 
me away from camp, the party needs its 
full strength.” 


oy shouldered his light pack and 
made sure that he had a supply 
of pipe-tobacco and matches. He was 


going into the head-hunters’ village armed | 
only with an automatic pistol. He turned 


now and took Joan’s hand. 

“T won’t say good-bye,” he said. 

“Auf wiedersehen,’ Joan responded, 
and her eyes were misty. 

Then with a merry wave to the others 
he set off across the ravine and up the 
narrow trail through the jungle. Orokolo 
led the way, and after him scurried the 
little cockney who had gone native, the 
bushy grass tail of his costume giving him 
the appearance of an alert brown squirrel. 

When they had marched for half an 
hour up the steep trail through the humid 
jungle they came to a row of six poles set 
in the ground. From each of them hung a 
staring skull. Here Lobb called a halt, 
and as Griff watched, out from behind the 
trees advanced a hideous little black man, 
clad only in a breech-clout and a head- 
dress of cassowary feathers, and carrying 
a spear and shield. A piece of white bone 
as large as a cigar was thrust crosswise 
through his nose at the nostrils and his 
eyes glared savagely. 

But Lobb, translating, relieved Griff’s 
uneasiness. 

“This ugly-lookin’ beggar,” explained 
Lobb, “‘is sort o’ the advance guard o’ the 
reception committee. ’E says we're to 
wait ’ere wile ’e ’ops up the ‘ill to give 
word that we’re comin’. Ye see, sir, the 
Queen she'll make a gryte occasion 0’ this. 
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ell be like a bloomin’ bank ’oliday in the 
village.” 

And the warrior, after a few more words 
a a high piping voice that belied his 
avage appearance, turned and darted 
nto the jungle. 

“Why, he’s a tenor,” grinned Griff. “I 
ouldn’t be much afraid of a fellow with a 
oice like that.” 

“Oh, don’t myke no mistake abaht 
hese chaps bein’ ’orrible warlike,’ Lobb 
emarked, with a grave expression. “They 
lice off a ’ead, an’ think no more of it 
han if they was cuttin’ a pie.” 

“Soon hear drums,” Orokolo spoke up. 
‘Make big welcome.” 

Griff sat down under a tall palm and 
vaited. A tingle of excitement stirred his 
yulse, but he felt a calm faith that he 
vould come to no harm. 

There sounded soon the thump-thump 
many drums and from the jungle 
merged two muscular black warriors, 
heir faces painted grotesquely, their tall 
slumed head-dresses waving as they ad- 
vanced making strange signs. 

“Say follow come village,” Orokolo an- 


nounced. 
“Well, let’s go,” Griff answered. 









HE trio proceeded through the 
gateway of the six skulls, the war- 
riors stalking ahead. 

The path widened now, and Griff found 
himself eager with curiosity as they ad- 
vanced under huge z/ima trees, through 
which the sunlight fell in bright patterns 
upon hanging curtains of green vines, 
spangled with orchids. Then a clearing 
owed ahead, and in front of a row of 
thatched dwellings on stilts appeared an 
impressive array of warriors in plumed 
head-dresses, each holding a_ painted 
shield and a tall spear. They were drawn 
up in a double line and Griff hastily esti- 
mated that there must be over two hun- 
dred of them. Off on one side another 
company of naked black men squatted, 
beating tom-toms with a savage rhythm. 
There were no women to be seen. 

_As they approached, a small and oldish 
man, hideous of visage but with a digni- 
fied bearing that distinguished him as a 
personage in the village, came forth. A 
few feet from the party he stopped, and 
Lobb whispered to Griff that they were to 
halt. Then Orokolo and the two warriors 
who had guided them to the village drew 
off to one side, and Orokolo called in a 
hoarse stage whisper. 

“When Boss Hark want—call Orokolo’’ 

The withered chief raised his arms and 
uttered some words of a shrill chant. 
Griff noticed, with a start, that he wore a 
necklace of black human teeth. 

“This old bird,” explained Lobb, the 
interpreter, “is Meli. ’E’s a sort of prime 
minister for the Queen. A narsty old 
cove, too, if ’e don’t like yer. ’E’s got a 
lot of power, an’ ’e’s a gryte fighter.” 

“What do I do now?” Griff asked. 

“°E’s sayin’ as ’ow the warriors of the 
dubu daima—that’s that big shack be- 
yond, a sort of regimental ’eadquarters, 
yer might say—make yer welcome.” 

Mel's high-pitched voice ceased now, 
and the line of warriors took up a shrill 
chant to the beat of drums, and advanced 
a few steps, plumed head-dresses waving. 

Again Meli intoned some shrill words, 
and now the warriors turned and opened 
ranks, forming a lane that led direct to the 
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high, almost gothic facade of the huge { 
bamboo lodge which Lobb had designated 
as the dubu daima. 

Griff was noting that he had seldom 
looked upon a more menacing counte- 
nance than the old prime minister’s, when 
that personage raised one arm, and the 
drums began to thump 1 in double time. 

“Ye’re to with *im,” Lobb an- 
nounced. 

Walking forward, not without a certain 
uneasiness as the formidable ranks of the 
savages closed about him, Griff advanced 
beside Meli to the log steps of the dubu 
daima. They mounted these steps, and 
Griff, stooping through the low doorway, 
found himself within the cool dark interior 
of animmense building. Its ceiling was as 
high as the palm trees, and_ lost 
shadows. 
shields, and as Griff and Meli stepped 
aside to allow the warriors to swarm in, 
Griff’s eye saw for the first time the rows 
of skull-racks. He had often heard of 
these gruesome trophies, but never before 
had he seen them. He realized now with 
trepidation that he was perhaps the first 
white man—except the painted Lobb—to 
set foot within this sinister sanctuary. 

Lobb, who apparently enjoyed the free- 
dom of the village, had crept up behind 
him, and was pointing out that the war- 
riors dwelt in small cubicles on either side, 
and that before each one’s den hung his 
skull-rack. The skulls in these racks bore 
witness to the number of enemies killed— 
terrible testimony to prowess in battle. 
Below each rack hung several queerly 
decorated shields—Lobb called them 
gopes—and on the floor stretched a row of 
boar’s skulls, attesting to skill in hunting. 


go 


HE warriors had taken their places 

in sitting postures on the floor, and 
down the length of the long hall Griff felt 
two hundred pairs of savage eyes upon 
him. The tom-toms were silent as Meli 
turned to him and began, in a _high- 
pitched voice, what was apparently a 
speech of welcome. As translated by the 


eccentric Lobb it no doubt lost a trace of 


its native fl avor. 


“°F says as ’ow it’s a gryte occasion for | 


Queen Bokuyoba’s people that the dim- 
dim purip uri—that’s the w’ite man magi- 
clan—’as come. ©’ course no woman is 
ever allowed to see the inside o’ this ’ere 
’all, an’ the queen ’as ’er own little Buck- 
in’am Palace.” 

“And when am I to meet the queen?” 
Griff whispered. 

“As soon as this is over. 
now!” 

The ugly little prime minister stepped 
forward, and from about his neck took a 
crescent-shaped shell ornament, strung 
on beads. 
it over Griff’s head. 

“What do I do?”’ Griff queried. 

But Lobb was already replying to Meli, 
making some guttural sounds in which 
occurred the words “dimdim puripuri.’ 

Now the long dwelling shook with the 
thump-thump of drums, and echoed with 
the shrill, wild chant of more than two 
hundred voices, as the villagers swayed 
back and forth on their haunches. 


he would remember to the day of his 
death. And as he stood watching, it oc- 
curred to him that his death might occur 
sooner than he had anticipated. 


1928] 


in | 
On both sides hung painted | 


Look sharp | 


With an incantation he slipped | 


It was | 
a fantastic scene which Griff told himself 
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This ceremony ended, Meli made a sign 
-him to follow, and went out. Griff de- 
onded the log steps after him, and look- 
x about him he now saw many women at 
ork around the thatched bamboo huts. 
me of them were weaving crude gar- 
ents out of banana leaves; some were 
raping pulp from the inside of sago-palm 
zs; some were squatting over fires, pre- 
fing food. And all of them paused in 
eir labors to turn dark and not un- 
iendly eyes upon the tall young white 
an who walked down the village street 
side the proud war-chief Meli. 

At the end of the street Griff saw a 
ructure similar to the long house he had 
st left. This building was not so large 
at of finer construction, its exterior fanci- 
lly decorated with carved and painted 
‘tems of crocodiles, lizards and_ birds. 
eward its curtained shield-hung door- 
ay guarded by two black warriors they 
lvanced now, and Griff discovered that 
obb was no longer following. Looking 
ack over his shoulder he saw the savages 
qd their women standing motionless 
atching him. His heart-beats quick- 
red. He was about to be ushered into 
1e presence of the witch-queen. 

At the door Meli uttered three shrill 
‘ies and drew back the curtain of bark 
oth, richly encrusted with bead-work 
nd colored shells. Seeing that he was in- 
snded to enter alone, Griff took a deep 
reath and walked in, and the curtain 
losed behind him. The large room was 
entilated by an open window on either 
ide and, unlike the warriors’ club, was 
uirly light. In the center of the bamboo 
oor, carpeted with bright patterned 
1atting, stood a large couch covered with 

billowy blanket made of plumes from 
are native birds. On this couch, in an 
ttitude of savage grace, reclined the most 
rresting and challenging young woman 
sriff Harkness had ever seen. 

Her body was finely molded, and orna- 
nented rather than clothed. A girdle of 
ads about her waist held in place a 
aguely defined fabric around the hips, 
nd a cluster of necklaces and shell orna- 
nents tinkled as she moved. Her skin 
vas a rich bronze, her features surpris- 
ngly regular. Her eyes were dark and 
ustrous, slanting orientally upward at 
he corners, and in her thick black hair 
estled several red blossoms. As Griff 
tared at her, struck with amazement, he 
yecame aware of the delicate, sweet fra- 
ance of frangipani flowers. Then 
3okuyoba the witch-queen smiled. 


AVING listened to Orokolo’s ex- 

travagant tales of the power 
3okuyoba wielded over her village, Griff 
elt in a measure relieved to find her 
young and interesting instead of warlike. 
der smile was friendly. He smiled in 
eply, and the queen with a quick gesture 
ndicated that he was to come and sit be- 
ide her on the plume-quilted couch. 

Her slanting oriental eyes held him as 
1e went forward and accepted a place by 
ier side. It was astounding, he thought, 
0 discover in this jungle a primitive girl 
who was as completely aware of her femi- 
nine allure as any woman of the world. 
They spoke no word—there was nothing 
ither could say that the other would 
understand. 

Then Bokuyoba suddenly reached over 
and touched his cheek gently with her 
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hand. Her eyes were glowing, and as she 
leaned toward him he breathed again the 
haunting scent of frangipani blossoms. 

“Here, here,” thought Griff with much 
embarrassment. “‘Something’s got to be 
done about this!” 

Instinctively, almost imperceptibly, he 
drew away from her, and his eyes strayed 
around the room. In the half-shadows at 
one side stood a large skull-rack, and the 
eyes of the skulls appeared to glitter with 


uncanny lights. Griff stared at it, and the | 


queen, noticing his interest, clapped her 
hands and stood: up. Griff, thankful that 
the spell was even temporarily broken, 
rose to his feet. 

With a lithe grace she walked across to 
the skull-rack, he following, and when 
they stood before it, she raised her head 
and smiled up at him, and he saw that she 
had perfect, very white teeth. 

“Tabani vaygu’a,” she said, in a pleas- 
ant, slightly hoarse voice. 

“I’m sorry,” he grinned. “I don’t get 
you.” 

She pointed to the skull-rack, and as he 
looked at it Griff’s eyes widened in utter 
astonishment. It was the largest one he 
had seen. There must have been sixty or 
seventy skulls, each set in a small parti- 
tion, and from the eyes glittered huge 
jewels—rubies, emeralds, sapphires and 
diamonds! The jewels of the Tasmania! 

He peered closer, his heart racing. Here 
were the historic gems for which Joan’s 
father had gone to his death, for which 
Cheever had crossed half the globe, for 
which Joan had risked her life, for which 
Griff himself had defied death upon the 
floor of the sea. Here they were, the 
entire collection, worth over a million and 
a half dollars, enshrined in the skull-rack 
of a head-hunter queen. He saw now 
what magnificent stones they were, 
mounted in the clay that filled the staring 
eye-holes of the skulls, and some im- 
bedded in horrible false noses of clay that 
protruded grotesquely. 


RIFF turned suddenly to the queen 
and pointed toward the door. 

“Want Orokoko—make talk-talk,” he 
said. 

She did not understand but her dark 
eyes watched his face intently. 

“Orokolo,” he repeated. 

Whereupon Bokuyoba understood what 
he wanted and cried out: 

“Kuboma! Moliasi!” 

The curtain over the doorway parted 
and the two warriors darted in, their 
feather head-dresses quivering. To them 
she addressed a brisk command in which 
Griff caught the name Orokolo, and the 
warriors departed. 

Slowly and sinuously the queen walked 
to the couch, and flinging herself down 
upon the soft coverlet of plumes, glanced 
up at him with an inviting coyness. 

“Dimdim puripuri,” she murmured. 

“They all say that,’ mused Griff. 
“Well, if they think I’m a ‘white man 
magician,’ let them think it. It may not 
be a bad idea. But while this baby is still 
in a romantic mood I’d better do a little 
shrewd trading.” 

In the doorway now appeared Orokolo. 
He glanced respectfully toward the 
queen, then grinned eagerly at Griff. 

“Make talk-talk with queen,” Griff 
“You ask what queen want?” 
Orokolo nodded, came forward a few 
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OAKLAND 
234 Federal Telegraph Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
1310 South Hill St. 
PORTLAND 
1032 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE 
1201 American Bank Bldg. 
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And in the morning, it was as he had 
id. I felt well. Not since that day has 
ie fever touched me, Senor. 

I dressed and went down into the patio 
here I found my little bird directing a 
son woman in the sweeping down of cob- 
ebs with a long broom. When | saw her, 

vast happiness arose within me and | 
in to her and she fluttered to me so that 
emet. And the next thing, Senor, I had 
er in my arms, burning her mouth with 
isses and telling her I loved her. And the 
uings she said to me were nearly of an 
quality. 

Then I knew my madness, and | 
sepped back from her, hating myself with 
aame. Aye! But I felt like a dog. 

“Oh, my Rosa! Forgive me! Your 
usband—my friend—the little Indian! 
Yh what will he think of me! Aye, aye, 
ye.” 

Senor, it was as if I had struck her in 
he face. She stared at me and clutched 
er heart and gave a low cry and ran away 
ato the house. 

In an amazement, | turned to the ser- 
‘ant-woman, and | saw that she, too, 
tared. 

“Maria!” I cried. “What have I done? 
Why do you stare? What is wrong in this 
rouse?” 

“Ts it that you do not know?” she 
isked. 

“Know what? 
Tell me!” 

“Senor, the Master’ —that was how the 
yeons called the little Indian, Senor—‘‘is 

dead since two months. The General 
shot him on the wedding night.” 

Aye, Senor. That was what she said. 


Know what? Carao! 





Across the 
Editor's Desk 


(Continued from page 6) 
eA BILE we’re speaking of crops 


there’s another feature in this 
April number to which we'd like to direct 
you. 

Every year somebody somewhere in the 
West breaks a crop record; usually 
several farmers break several records. 
And every American who has ever coaxed 
along a prize squash in his boyhood knows 
the thrill. 

For those who have ever won a prize 
with a hog or a melon or a crop of wheat— 
or have tried to—Charles J. Lisle has, on 
page 12, an article called “Toppermost 
Crops.” Mr. Lisle’s business brings him 
into immediate contact with those whose 
prize crops are their greatest pride and joy 
and he has seen a lot of records go by the 
board in the Far West during the last 
year. Potatoes, wheat, onions, pigs, mint, 
(there’s a fragrant juxtaposition for you— 
pigs and mint!), alfalfa, apples, Lambert 
cherries, flax, oats—the list of records 
broken is an imposing one and altogether 
an encouraging one for the farmer, or for 
the city dweller who, due to hereditary 
disposition or pure contrariness, is farm- 
minded. Read Mr. Lisle’s article. You'll 
be glad you live in a country which can, 
apparently, always find a way to exceed 
its previous best efforts. 


- 
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Most marvelous of st ghts to man” 








The Grand Canyon 


cities of stone, amazingly realistic— 
glowing with ever-changing colors. 
Colorful deserts, beautiful forests 
alive with deer, cliff dwellings, wild 
horses. It’s America’s greatest 
scenic combination tour. 


This matchless view of the grandest 
of earth’s gorges was sketched from 
the splendid new Grand Canyon 
Lodge, on the brink of the lofty 
North Rim, Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park. 


See this mighty chasm 220 miles 
in winding length, a mile deep, 
and 13 miles wide, through which 
the rampaging Colorado River has 
ploughed the inner granite gorge, 
flanked by gigantic towers and 
temples gloriously colored from 
the palettes of the gods. 


This awe-inspiring abyss is but one 
attraction on the Union 
Pacific Utah-Arizona 
tour, which includes also 


Zion National Park 
Cedar Breaks 
Bryce Canyon 

Kaibab National Forest 


Huge mountains, deep 
canyons, rosy red and 
marble white. Vast fairy 


tee 


0 Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 
0) Colorado 





0) Yellowstone 


NIO 


The Great White Throne 
in Zion National Park 
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Only five days are needed for the 
complete Union Pacific tour, after 
leaving your Pullman at Cedar 
City, Utah, the gateway. Shorter 
tours to individual regions. Season 
June 1 to October 1. 


Handsome dining rooms and 

lodges, with de luxe accommoda- 

tions; smooth riding motor buses. 

Miles of scenic trails. 

You'll meet interesting - 
people from all parts of 
the world. 


Low Summer Fares and 
famous trains via Union 
Pacific, and low side trip 
fares to Zion-Grand Can- 
yon en route Yellow- 
stone, and the East. 


Rh uke 
------ —-----~ FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY -—---7-7-7--7-7-77- 


Cc. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 201 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 
Please send me complete information and booklet. 


O Dude Ranches 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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PORTRAIT 
INVISIBLE 


Joseph Gollomb’s 
New Mystery Novel 


FIFTH LARGE PRINTING 


Saturday Review 
“Original, exciting narrative 
..- holds us from our night’s 
sleep until we complete the 
final chapter.” 


New York American 


** | ,. meet a sleuth worthy 


of (Sherlock) Holmes 
himself.” 


Heywood Broun 


*T think that ‘The Portrait 
Invisible’ is a fine hair-rais- 
ing mystery story.” 


Philadelphia Record 


“A white-heat narrative, one 
of the best...” 


Chicago Tribune 


“Suspense that does not 
weaken until the final epi- 
sode.” 


At all bookstores now— $2.00 
The Maemiilan Co 7 New York 





FOUR ae size cactus 
plants in a genuine Mexican 
hand painted cactus bowl for 
$2.00 prepaid anywhere in 
the United States. 

An order will entitle you to 


one of our beautifully illuse 
trated CACTI Catalogues, 


EL PASO SEED CO., El Paso, Texas 


HOLY LAND» 


Splendid Spring Cruises. The Mediterranean, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, Europe. Sailings March and April. Also 


A 
Great Christian Cruise 


sailing June 15th, 1928. Personally conducted. Dr. 
W. H. Geistweit, Lecturer. Visiting Azores, Lisbon, 
Greece, Turkey, Roumania, all Palestine, Egypt. 
Price from $695.00. Also European Extension to 
Italy, Switzerland, France, Belgium, England and 
Scotland. Special European Tours. Write today for 
complete itineraries. 


The Wicker Tours 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


EUROPE 
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Speaking 
of Books 


(Continued from page 4) 


world is one in a million, you’ll not only 
permit the author to convince you but 
you'll help him do it with all your might 
and be glad of the chance! 

Bram Stoker’s ‘Dracula’? was such a 
story and Paul Busson’s ‘““The Man Who 
Was Born Again,” (John Day, $2.50) is 
another. And we’re glad to go on record 
to the effect that no book of fiction in the 
last dozen years has moved us so pro- 
foundly. 

The story is that of a man who was 
several men, who will be—as you firmly 
believe at the end of the book—many 
others. Baron Melchior von Dronte’s 
adventurings up and down Europe during 
the latter years of the 18th century supply 
the material of the narrative and a fan- 
tastic yet real story it is, no chapter more 
real, more convincing than that utterly 
unbelievable chapter in which he describes 
his own death under Dr. Guillotin’s knife. 
And at the same time this 1s the story of 
the other men that Baron Melchior had 
been and the others he will be. Reincar- 
nation stuff? Well, yes—but with reser- 


vations. 
ORE of the story we cannot 
tell you. To attempt to set 
down in detail even an inkling of the 


implications inherent in the tale would 
be merely silly; to attempt any summary 
of plot would be just as ridiculous. 
A story in_ which impossible things 
happen, so quietly that you’re quite sure 
they did happen, isn’t a story which you 
can outline in a paragraph or two. But 
we can and do assure you of one thing, 
that we have yet to find any book in 
which horror and beauty are so ade- 
quately blended, any book in which the 
story moves more relentlessly to its in- 
evitable climax, any book in which the 
mystical and the actual combine with 
more dramatic force than this one. Read 
“The Man Who Was Born Again” and 
discover for yourself why we find it so 
diff cult to write coherently about it. But 
don’t blame us, please, when you wake 
from your dream at the end of the story 
and dis. ver that you’ve read a book 
you'll never quite forget. 


The Biography of the Year 
INCE Andre Maurois’ “Ariel: The 


Life of Shelley’, nothing the au- 
thor has written has come anywhere near 
the quality of his new “Disraeli: A Pic- 
ture of the Victorian Age’, (Appleton, 
$3.00). 

In the forty-six years since his death, 
Benjamin Disraeli has become almost a 
legendary figure. Certain of his epigrams 
are remembered and treasured; many of 
his parliamentary brilliancies still bring a 
chuckle; his courageous insistence on cor- 
recting proofs of his last speech on his 
death bed and his remark, “I will not go 
down to posterity talking bad grammar,” 
are recalled with admiration for the vali- 
ant spirit of the man who spent his life 
fighting against odds to attain a distinc- 
tion which he was too old to relish when it 


NORWA 


Spain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Scotland, 
Berlin, 
Jan. 16th, 110 days $1000 up. Mediterra- 
nean, 66 days, Jan. 30, $600 up. 
M. T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 


Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. A. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building. New York City 


ALASKAN FURS 
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Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 901 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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(Tease) 
i | Liven Fasric 


Preferred by Millions 


A Writing Tablet for every need. 
Available at a Low Price for cor- 
respondence purposes and _ con- 
venient for those chummy notes. 
Popular sizes, ruled or unruled. 
Envelopes to match in various 
fashionable styles. Also Hy-Tone 
Writing Papers in boxes. 


WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY 
CORPORATION « « « Manufacturers 
Holyoke, Mass. Richmond, Va. $ 
West Carrollton, O. Dayton, O. ,~arie 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 





MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE, JUNE 30 
52 days, $600 to $1300 


(Paris, London). World Cruise, 





Eskimo made Mastodon and Walrus lyory Goods 


Indian made Willow Root and Grass 
Baskets, Mats, Trays 


From the LAIR of Quality 
Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course’’ and a free copy of 
my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 





SPRINGFIELD ee Model 1903 





8% pounds, 48inches long, 24inch barrel. Offered with- 
out bayonet, $19.50. Packing charge 50c extra. Ball 
cartridges $3.50 per 100. 380-page auaerated catalo; 
with history of American arms and other Army andl 
Navyequipment for 50c. Special pinealactares stamp. 

Established 1865 
Francis Bannerman Sons, S01 Bway, N. Y. City 































Fremont 
by ALLAN NEVINS 


The fascinating story of the long and 
stormy career of John Charles Fremont 
—explorer, soldier, adventurer and 


pioneer. $10.00 
A President Is 
Born 
by FANNIE HURST 
* “A memorable story. Humor, irony 


and a good measure of charm." —Walter 
Yust, Philadelphia Ledger. $2.50 


Meat 


by WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


A storm center of discussion and con- 
troversy. An intense, gripping, thrill- 





ingly executed novel. $2.50 
Black Majesty 
by JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 

Born a slave—died an emperor. The 


story of one of the most extraordinary 


men the new world produced. _Illus- 

trated. $2.50 
The Old Dark 
House 


by J. B. PRIESTLEY 
“Take it in any way—as a ‘thriller,’ as 
a character study, as a tour de force of 
style and setting—it is good.”"—Henry 
Seidel Canby. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





Pictures Cling to Walls 
Moore Push-less 
Hangers 


THE HANGER WITH THE TWIST 
Snugly hold the wires unexposed 

10. Pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


For Photos and light decorations use 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 


VAYNON'S IN 


the original indelible for- 


MARKING CHOLES | 


LINEN, COTTONS, SILK ETC-ALL STORES 
Sen* Postpaia For 3O¢ — PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK CO~ 
48 HENSHAW AVE.— NORTHAMPTON — MASS 


“Stammering: Its Origin and Treatment "—it tells how. 


. . . 84 W.: Ss on 
California Institute Pe" "> 1°) Sere 


+ 
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Stammerin 


We correct your impediment. Send for Free Booklet, 








Watch for the 
May issue 
of SUNSET 


cO6~ 


You will enjoy its humorous 
front cover 
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was granted him. Such elevation to the 
gallery of the immortals, however, invari- 
ably results in a contradiction in circum- 
stances; to wit, the more we know about a 
great man the less we know him. And it 
is only through such biographies as this 
one of Maurois’ that we may realize any- 
thing like actual acquaintance with the 
nature and motives of those men about 
whom we have always known a great deal, 
but only facts. 

Inasmuch as we discussed this “Dis- 
raeli”’ at leneth—by means of that happy 
extension of Sunset’s book department, 
our weekly chats about new books over 
radio K G O—we shall not devote space 
to the details of Maurois’ delineation here. 
It is enough to say that the latter has 
done just as fine a piece of work, just as 
readable a book, just as keen an analysis 
of his subject as he did in “Ariel,” —if not 
a better job, even. “Disraeli” is certainly 
the biography of the year. Perhaps it is 
even, as the publishers call it, the biog- 
raphy of the decade. 

Detective—New Style 

N “The Portrait Invisible’, by 

Joseph Gollomb, (Macmillan, 
$2.00), the reader is introduced to a new 
type of detective—which fact in itself 1s 
enough to suggest to any follower of mys- 
tery yarns that Mr. Gollomb’s story is 
worth the reading. Galt, who solves the 
mystery of the death of Judge Robert 
Craigin, is a psychoanalyst. His almost 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Recent Books in 
Brief Review 


Fiction 

Gods of Yesterday. By James Warner 
Bellah. (Appleton, $2.00) 

Seven short stories of air fighters by a man 
who was one of them and who can write of 
what he saw and experienced as vividly as 
anyone who has written of the war. 

Wallflowers. By Temple Bailey. 
Pub. Co., $2.00) 

The romantic story of two girls who found 
that even shabby-genteel poverty can’t keep 
sparkling youth a wallflower forever. 

Forlorn River. By Zane Grey. (Harper, 
$2.00) 

The old West, of course, and some excel- 
lent horse stuff, with enough romance to 
flavor the story. 

The Way Things Are. 
field. (Harper, $2.00) 

A penetrating study of a married woman 
who finds, unexpectedly, an emotional out- 
let in a direction not sanctioned by custom 
and who finally comes to the conclusion that 
much as she might like to break the bonds of 
convention she, like everyone else, is gov- 
erned by the way things are. 

Parachute. By Ramon Guthrie. (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.00) 

The story of an aviator and his aviator 
comrades after the war. We have never 
seen a better analysis of the state of mind of 
the de-mobbed flyer, or soldier in general; 
the point of view which developed out of the 
post-war let-down. 

The Gypsy. By W. B. Trites. 
$2.00) 

A short, terrible story of a man’s tragic 
weakness and its inevitable end. This is a 
story you will never altogether forget, super- 
bly written and set against a dazzlingly 
beautiful background. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Important Books 


THE DREADFUL 
NIGHT 


By 
Ben Ames 
Williams 


A real thriller that 
is guaranteed to 
cause forgetfulness 
of one’s troubles. A detective story that 
transports the reader into a new world 
where he will remain with bated breath 
and eyes aghast until the last word is 
reached. It is written with Mr. William's 
usual great literary charm. $2.00 


A GIRL ADORING 
By Viola Meynell 
A book of rare literary quality written ina 
delightful style with delicate perception. 
Splendid knowledge of human nature with 
fine sympathy and subtle humor—and 
withal a remarkably interesting story of a 
nearly thwarted love. $2.50 


THE VOICE OF 
SEVEN SPARROWS 
By Harry S. 
Keeler 


“Daughter of well- 
known _ publisher 
missing!"’A baffling 
detective story 
that will keep the 
readeron the quivive 
until the last page 
is reached. $2.00. 


ADVENTURES IN 
AMERICAN DIPLO- 
MACY, 1896-1906 

By Alfred L. P. Dennis 


The United States, during these stirring 
years, changed from an isolated, provincial 
nation to a world power. Mr. Dennis 
writes authentically, and lets us read the 
secret correspondence of Presidents and 
Ambassadors. $5.00 


CLOWNING THROUGH 
LIFE By Eddie Foy 


“A healthy, hearty, es 














human record of thor- 
oughly American ex- 
perience, and as such a 
valuable document 
both for the history of 
the stage and of con- 
temporary life and 
manners.” Gamaliel 


Bradford. $3.00 


JULIE DE LESPINASSE 
By Marquis de Ségur 

This is the story of her love affairs, reckless, 

generous and indiscreet. She and her eigh- 

teenth century salon are fascinating. $5.00 


A SON OF MOTHER IN- 


DIA ANSWERS 

By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 

A native of India answers 
~~ Katherine Mayo with a 
challenging reply 
that you cannot 
afford to miss. A 
stimulating and ab- 
sorbing book. $1.50 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York City 
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jasper 
National 
4 Park. 


Rockies 


Here isa new vacation for this 
summer! Come early—the 
Canadian Northland is at its 
bestin June. 

Jasper National Park, inthe 
very heart of the Canadian 
Rockies, is a wonderland of 
glaciers, monarch peaks, bound- 
less northern forests and deep- 
shadowed lakes. And here is 
Jasper Park Lodge—a spot of 
luxury for 500 guests, with 
every entertainment including 
Canada's, finest 18-hole golf 
course. 


How to See the Most 


Make the trip to Jasper Park 
Lodge by way of Vancouver 





Low 
Summer 
fares 


The cost? These 
low summer 
round-trip fares 
make it really in- 
expensive. And 
at Jasper Park 
Lodge the rates 
are as low as 


$7.50a ie and the world-famous Tri- 
American Plan. angle Tour. A thousand miles 
Open from 


of journeying by observation 
car through North America’s 
greatest scenery and 550 miles 
of sailing through the Inside 
Passage. You can do it com- 
fortably in two weeks’ time if 
you wish. 


May 21scto 
September 30th. 


San Francisco and 
return .. $98.35 


Los Angeles and 
return . $112.00 


Seattle and ret 

Se anita $57.65 Send the coupon today for 
Portland and re- booklet and full information. 
turn... $68.20 Address your nearest agent: 


San Francisco, 689 Market St. 
Los Angeles, 607 S. Grand Ave. 
Seattle, 1329 Fourth Ave. 

Port and, 302 Yamhill St. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


“The Largest Railway System in America 


— 


Please send me your free booklets on 
Jasper National Park and the Triangle 
Tour. 
Name 


Fut Appress 
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uncanny insight into the motives of those 
he meets loses him many friends but 
makes him an invaluable aid in unraveling 
a mystery where tangible clues are none 
too plentiful. Cold, hard and utterly 
lacking in moral sense, Galt is able to func- 
tion with the precision of a machine. 

The story itself is a dramatic and fast- 
moving tale. As a mystery yarn, in fact, 
it is amply able to stand on its own feet; 
you’d enjoy it, Galt or no Galt. That 
the author, however, has chosen to give 
you double value, through adding to an 
already excellent story the figure of a 
detective who is distinctly new style and 
worth following through the mazes of the 
mystery for his own sake, is merely one 
more recommendation for the book. Read 
“The Portrait Invisible’, especially if 
you’re a mystery-story fan. 


Recent Books in 
Brief Review 


(Continued from page 89) 


Fiction 


Eden For One. By John Gunther. (Har- 
per, $2.00) 

Peter could get anything he wished for, 
but he found that all his wishing turned to 
ashes in his mouth. A fantasy which does 
its best to strike just the right note—say 
somewhere between Erskine and Morley 
but is neither quite whimsical nor quite 
sophisticated enough. Still, it’s amusing, 
which is a good deal. 

The Professor’s Poison. By Neil Gordon. 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.00) 





The Professor started something when he | 
=} 


mentioned casually that he had discovered 
a new poison gas. Between the efforts of 
three nations to get the formula and the 
determination of a clever band of crooks to 
obtain it for themselves, the reader gets 
action in plenty. 

Spiderweb Clues. By Paul Thorne. (Penn 
Pub. Co. $2.00) 

A murder, an abduction and some clever 
detective work against the background of 
Chicago and the Lake Michigan dunes. 


Miscellaneous 


From Trough to Crest. By Chester Win- 
throp Ames. 
cisco) 

A slim, splendidly printed book of verse, 
provocative of thought and at the same time 
essentially human—and often beautiful. 

The Man-Eaters of Tsavo. By Lt. Col. 
J. H. Patterson. (Macmillan, $2.50) 

The first American edition, revised and 
enlarged, of Colonel Patterson’s experiences 
capturing man-eating lions. Really thrilling 
African adventure. 

1001 Celestial Wonders as Observed with 
Home-Built Instruments. By Charles Ed- 
ward Barns. (Science Service Press, $2.50) 

An extraordinary little volume, packed 
with information of the most useful kind 
for the amateur astronomer. The volume is 
in two parts—one explaining to the reader 


| what to see in the heavensfand how and where 


to find it, and the second part instructing 
the enthusiast in the fine art of telescope- 
building. 
library-full of facts into his little book and he 
has made it an invaluable manual to anyone 
interested in the stars. 


A Frenchman in the Gold Rush. (Cali- 


| fornia Historical Society, San Francisco) 


Adventures of a tenderfoot argonaut in 
San Francisco, Santa Cruz, San Jose and up 
in the Northern placers during 1850-1851, 
translated from the hitherto unpublished 
manuscript. 


2 : : 
(Duddy & Kibbee, San Fran- | 


Mr. Barns has compressed a | 
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y beforehaveEvinrude { 
Four / motors given so much of 
eas ; 
nis j each. Four remarkable 

# 


> twin cylinder models: 


Speeditwin—16 H. P., only 85 
Ibs.,6 to 35 m.p.h. Power 
increased 100%. 

Fastwin — 12 H. P., only 69 


Ibs., 5 to 30 m.p.h. Power 
increased 200%. 


Fleetwin—6 H.P., only 55 Ibs. 
A new motor ideal for family 
row boat. 4to25m.p.h. 
, _Sportwin — 2/2 H.P. only 44 
Ibs. World’s finest light twin, recommended where 
younger children use motor. 3 to 13 m.p.h. 
Evinrude Boat Speed Guide tells you exactly which 
motor to buy to give you the speed you want on 
the boat you own. Insurance policy against fire and 
theft from $1.25 to $3.00, depending on your model. 
Time payments — as small down payment as $30.00 
puts an Evinrude on your boat. 

Write for 1928 Evinrude Year Book 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
2314 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





Classified Advertising 





PATENTS 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—We start you in business and help 
you succeed. No capital or experience needed. 
Spare or full time. You can easily earn $50-$100 
weekly. Write Madison Company, 564 Broadway, 
New York. 





Men qualify for forest ranger position: start 
$125 month; cabin and vacation; patrol the forests; 
protect the game. Write Mokane Institute, M-48, 
Denver, Colo. 





Foreign Positions —Men|iinterested working 
beautiful, sunny South America.j, Write South 
American Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma, Detroit, 
Mich. 





SONG WRITERS 





Songwriters: Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on publishable work. Anyone having 
original ideas for scngs may submit poems for 
examination and free advice. Walter Newcomer, 
1674 Broadway, New York. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 





Gladiolus Bulbs, northern grown. 150,000 
hardy, healthy, splendid bloomers. For warm or 
cold climate planting. Free catalog. Dodropin 
Glad Gardens, R. R. Box 89, Lewiston, Idaho. 





RANCH FOR SALE 





Ranch of over three sections in Sweet Grass 
County, Montana; situated on Sweet Grass River, 
three miles north of Grey Cliff, which station is on 
the main line of the Northern Pacific Railway. 500 
acres are under irrigation with perpetual water 
rights at no cost. The greater part of this 500 acres 
is now in alfalfa. There is an additional 500 acres 
that can be used for dry farming. Ranch is entirely 
fenced and cross-fenced with necessary buildings, 
consisting of ranch house, bunk house, stables, ete. 
Water rights are some of the earliest on the Sweet 
Grass. Property now being used as cattle ranch. 
Can be bought at reasonable price; terms to be ar- 
ranged. Box 104, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 









{1’S GO. These words are typical of 
e spirit of modern travel Each year 
ore and more people say, “Let’s go!” 
d packing their bags set out to see the 
a orapartofit. Some of them travel 
‘train and some of them by liner, while 
hers press a foot to the starter and mo- 
r away to parts unknown. And then 
ere are numerous others who find their 
atest satisfaction in an old-fashioned 
ke. But whatever the means of trans- 
wrtation—let’s go. Travel is no longer 
msidered a dispensable luxury, but a ne- 
‘ssary part of one’s cultural development 
id a source of health and recreation. 
nd price no longer plays such an impor- 
int part. Accommodations are so varied 
»day that one can travel decently and 
ymfortably on a relatively small outlay 
f money if the trip is arranged. properly 
) meet one’s resources. Or if the money 
uestion is not a consideration, one can 
cavel on luxurious trains or palatial 
zeamers. Rich and poor, young and old, 

change of surroundings, climate, or 
ving conditions, will do you good, men- 
ally and physically. Let’s go. 

= * 


* 
ASPER NATIONAL PARK, on Lac 
Seauvert, is in the heart of the Canadian 
tockies. Mountains are the outstanding 
eature of this vast National Park. In 
umber they run into hundreds. Very 
ew are below 8000 feet in altitude. 
several exceed 10,000 feet, while Mount 
tdith Cavell has an altitude of 11,033 
eet, Atlanta 12,000 and Mount Dome 
2,000 feet—heights that are exceeded by 
sut few of the continent’s highest peaks. 
‘Climb mountains and get their good 
iding,” wrote John Muir, America’s fa- 
nous naturalist and mountain climber. 
“Nature’s peace will flow into you as sun- 
shine flows into the trees. The winds will 
yut their own freshness into you, and 
storms their energy, while cares will drop 
off like autumn leaves.” And one of the 
peculiar attractions regarding the moun- 
tains within Jasper National Park is that 
a great many of them can be climbed. 

* - * 

HAWAIT. Many of the inquiries re- 
ceived by this department are in regard 
to the Hawaiian Islands. We usually ad- 
vise our correspondents to see ALL of 
Hawaii. There are seven large islands in 
the Hawaiian group and each one is worth 
a visit. Even the most sophisticated 
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Going East? West? Around the world? Or ona short vacation trip? Write us and 
we shall try to solve your problems. All inquiries will be answered by mail and 
topics of general interest to the traveler will be discussed in these columns 


. > ~ ~~ a = ? a 
rite to Sunsrt’s Travet Service, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


traveler will find there places of such 
beauty and interest that he will chime in 
with those who call the islands one of the 
wonderlands of the globe. A stay of five 
to seven days will give the tourist an op- 
portunity to view some of the main at- 
tractions, but several weeks could be 
spent in that entrancing group of islands 
without seeing all the glorious things that 
the Pilot of the Universe has anchored out 
there in the mid-Pacific.* Honolulu and 
Waikiki Beach are on the island of Oahu, 
the Crater Haleakala is on Maui, the 
island of Kauai can boast of its Waimea 
Canyon, while on the island of Hawaii, 
222 miles from Honolulu, is situated 
Kilauea, the world’s largest active vol- 
cano. A trip to the Hawaiian Islands 
without seeing that weird and yet so 
grandiose spectacle is like staying in 
Rome without visiting St. Peter’s. But 
there is so much more to be seen on the 
islands! Aquariums with the “painted 
fishes” of Hawan, coral gardens, the old 
palace of the Hawai kings, pineapple 
fields, banana and coffee plantations, 
sugar mills, and so on. If the visitor is 
tired of sight-seeing, he can take a dip in 
the clearest of waters, or go surf-riding, or 
listen to a Hawaiian band concert, or go 
fishing for giant tuna, bonito, and sword- 
fish. There is no end to the variety of 
entertainment that Uncle Sam’s territory 
in the mid-Pacific offers to the seeker of 
pleasure or rest. Are you going to 
Hawaii? Aloha Oe! 


* * 


* 
THE ORIENT. This is the land of 
amazing contradictions. Here camels 
collide with Fords, man-drawn rickshaws 
carry one to aeroplane landings, the radio 
whines beside the thousand-year-old 
shrines. Its very unlikeness adds to its 
fascination. Its dissimilarity to any- 
thing even imagined, increases its lure a 
thousandfold even on casual acquaint- 
ance. These interesting things of the Far 
East are now open to all without loss of any 
comfort to which one has been accustomed 
at home. ‘Travel facilities afloat and 
ashore provide every luxury. The steam- 
er life across the Pacific is the open air 
life of a fine resort ashore. ‘The hotels 
minister to every desire of the fastidious 
with many intriguing innovations of per- 
sonal service undreamed of except in the 
Far East. But—like all the rest of the 
world, the Orient is changing rapidly. It 
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EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND 





A cool 
Vacation Land 
invites you! 
Vo sports in midsummer! In 


the mountains of the Evergreen 
Playground there are unending vaca- 
tion joys. You may ski, or toboggan, 
or snowball, climb and explore, camp 
and rest. Or fish in mountain streams, 
or picnic in secluded forest glades. 


Sea-level, too, holds wondrous vaca- 
tion possibilities in this outdoor won- 
derland. Golf on a hundred evergreen 
courses, canoeing, sailing, bathing in 
lakes and inland sea, motoring over 
forest roads. Andall in delightful sum- 
mercomfort. Thedaysarecoolthrough- 
out an almost rainless season. 


See all the Pacific Coast! 


Visit Longview and the St. Helen’s distri&, Rainier 
National Park, the Cascade and Olympic Moun- 
tains, Snoqualmie Pass, Hood Canal, Lake Cres- 
cent, Monte Cristo, Big Four, Chuckanut Drive, 
San Juan Ce Malahat Drive, Butchart 
Gardens, Capilano Canyon, Grouse Mountain, 
Harrison Hot Springs, and many other attractions. 


Our free illustrated booklet, “The 
Evergreen Playground,’ will assist you in 
planning your trip and vacation more 
easily. If you are going “Back East” 
this summer, have your ticket, by rail 
or steamer, routed one way via these 
interesting cities. Mail coupon today. 


Puget Sounders & 
British Columbians - Associated 


LONGVIEW SEATTLE BELLINGHAM 
TACOMA EVERETT VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 


“No Red Tape at the International Border” 
Pucet Sounpers & British CoLuMBIANS: Associated 
213 CHAMBER of COMMERCE <BUFLDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free illustrated booklet. 


Name- 
Address __ 

















‘Wonder 
Views... 


From this mile-high mountain resort 


N Southern California there’s a moun- 

tain that travelers never fail to visit. 
It’s called Mt. Lowe—reached in two 
short hours from Los Angeles over a 
famous trolley line. Four counties—28 
cities—numerous mountain peaks—the 
Pacific—and Catalina Island are all vis- 
ible from this vantage point. 


Tavern—Cottages 


One day round trip fare from Los An- 
gelesis $2.50. Special two day trip includ- 
ing four meals, lodging, fare —$7.50. 
Weekly and monthly rates on request. 


FREE BOOKLET... 
Write O. A. Smith, 
Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Pacific Electric 
Railway, Los Angeles, 
for Free descriptive 


booklet. 





Take the Pacific Electric 
Railway 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L. CO. Smith Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New Yerk, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
8t. Louis, 1300 N. Broadway Bafialo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 


You'll Like 
Fishing 
with Pflueger Tackle 


It represents the concen- 
trated experience of three 
generations of Pfluegers... 
specialists in creating and 
making practical fishing 
tackle and equipment that 
catches fish. Pfluegers’ Pocket 
Catalog will interest every 
fisherman—expert and 
amateur. Showsand 
describes tackle that 
experts use, and 
gives other facts 
about fish and fish- 
ing. Free. Write. 
















The Enterprise 
Mfg. Company 
“The Pfluegers” 
Dept. S-4 
Akron, Ohio 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOU 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 
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is not the same today that it was five or 
ten years ago. It will not be the same 
tomorrow, next year, or two years hence. 
Why not go this year to the lands of 


contrast? 
* * 


* 
COLORADO. Most of those who have 
never visited Colorado think of it only as 
a mountain state. They have heard of 
its giant peaks, of its compelling scenery 
and of its gold mines. But they seldom 
regard Colorado as a great plainsland, too, 
where agriculture, live stock, manufac- 
turing and a large number of industries 
flourish. As a matter of fact, the moun- 
tains are only the heart of Colorado, sur- 
rounded by wide plains of rich soil that in 
prehistoric times were the beds of a great 
ocean. And it is this combination of 
mountains and plains that makes the real 
Colorado, giving it a variety of interest, 
resources and industry that is well-nigh 


unending. 
* * 


* 
BAGGAGE INSURANCE. There is 
always the risk of theft, damage or loss, 
and you can’t afford to take that risk. 
Assure your peace of mind by insuring 
your baggage. This will add only a trifle 
to the cost of your trip, but will add such 


a lot to your pleasure. 
* * 


DUDE RANCHES. In the West there 
have been developed ranches for paying 
guests, colloquially called ‘‘Dude Ranch- 
es.” The “wranglers” who operate them 
provide the ‘‘dude” with board and lodg- 
ing, teach him the ways and wisdom of 
the West and show him its beauties. Far 
from the beaten paths—out where high- 
ways end and the wilds begin—husky, 
vigorous ranch life is spiced by pack trips 
to trout haunts and after big game. Folks 
there drop superficialities, lay aside cares 
and discover in themselves heartiness and 
sincerity that make for happiness. Good 
health is as constant as one’s shadows. 
Put foot to stirrup, swing into the saddle, 
and we'll go “out West.” Let this de- 
partment furnish you with a “round up” 
of information concerning “‘Dude Ranch- 


es” in the Rocky Mountain country. 
* * 


rr 
BUENOS AIRES, known as the Paris of 
South America, is famed for its wealth 
and social life. Here the most exclusive 
European shops have branches where 
their displays rival those of Paris. The 
broad avenues, the parks and magnificent 
plazas, the wealthy suburbs, with their 
brilliantly hued flowers, delight the eye 
everywhere. Buenos Aires is justly fa- 
mous for its opera seasons where the 
world’s greatest stars gather to sing, and 
for its races which are as great as those of 
Europe or the United States. Aside from 
its social life, this great city of 2,000,000 
people shows substantial progress and 
industry. The waterfront is lined with 
ships calling for wheat and grains, cattle, 
wool and many other products of the sur- 
rounding country. This is the terminus 
of the Trans-Andean Railroad and is the 
center of all rail and water connections 
for points southwest or north. Adjacent 
to this great city are many fascinating 
suburbs, such as Mar del Plata, a beauti- 


ful summer resort on the ocean ten h¢ 


distant; Cordoba, a mountain re 
twelve hours distant by train; La Pl 
the capital of the state of Buenos A 
and its commercial center, one hour 
tant by train. In La Plata is one of 
most famous historical museums, in ae 
tion to many other points of interest 


the traveler. 
* * 


* 
REDUCED SUMMER rates for rai 
trips will go into effect on May twe 
second. In most cases a round-trip ti 
to any point can then be bought at a li 
more than the regular one-way fa 
Watch the announcements of the differ 


railroad companies. 
* * 


* 
THE FEATHER RIVER COUNTI 
in California is the angler’s El Dorado. 
few bits about bait may not be out 
place, although every fisherman has 
particular bait and tackle. 

The lure used in the Feather Rin 
Country is chiefly fly-hooks and ang 
worms, the latter prevailing only the fi 
two months of the season when the fish 
not always leap to the fly. 

In the canyon from Oroville to Pulg 
live salmon flies are used for salmon a 
trout. 

When casting the lakes, Gray Hack 
Brown and Peacock Hackle, Royal Coae 
man, Black Gnat and Governor Flid 
with the valuable White Miller, are in fi 
quent use. 

Where the lakes are very deep, the fis 
being well fed are sometimes indifferent 
the fly, except the brighter varieties suc 
as the Jock Scott, Jungle Feather and t 
Silver Doctor. It is well, then, to be su 
plied with Wilson copper and silver wo 
bling spoons, an Emeric spinner and a ro¢ 
at choice, say five to six ounces, and 
hundred and fifty feet of line on the ree 
No. to and 12 hooks are approved choice 
for flycasting. 

* : * 
NORTHERN AFRICA — the old Ba 
bary Coast—with its cities of Algiers an 
Tunis, is now being added to the itinera 
of many Americans exploring the lesse 
known countries of the eastern hemisphere 

In Algiers is mingled the gaiety o 
France and the poetry of the Arabia 
Nights. Along the waterfront stretce 
wide, modern boulevards thronged wit 
fashionable visitors. Here the newes 
modes from Paris rub shoulders with th 
age-old garments of the Desert, and rising 
above the modern city, crowning a ma 
of narrow streets, the old Kasbah, th 
citadel of the Pirate Kings, dominates the 
scene. 

And again in Tunis we find this mixturéd 
of East and West, of strange and familia 
sights; and nearby are the ruins of Car 
thage, once the mistress of the Mediter 
ranean and hated rival of Rome. 

* * 

* 
NOW YOU TELL ONE. If you had an 
traveling experience that you think might 
be of interest to other travelers, or ca 
give us some information as to roads, etc. 
please send them in so that others might} 
be helped through your experience. Thank 


you. ~ 
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We are advertised by our loving friends 








Children of Mrs. George Sahagian, Beachmont, Massachusetts 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


The Baby’s Food 


The baby’s food, sufficient for twenty-four hours, can be made in 
a few minutes by mixing together directed quantities of Mellin’s Food, 
cow’s milk and water. A very simple proceeding easily understood and 


readily followed. 


The baby’s food prepared in this manner is complete nourishment 
for every part of the body; thus assuring continuous erowth and pro- 
sressive development together with constant gain in weight. 


The baby’s food thus prepared is digestible nutriment for an 
infant of any age—no heavy, tough milk curds to disturb digestion for 
the curd of cow’s milk is made soft, flaky and easily digested by the 
use of Mellin’s Food as the milk modifier. 








——— — 
Mellin’s Especially suitable Mellin’s 
Food when it becomes time to wean Food 
Biscuits the baby from the bottle Biscuits 
A sample tin sent free, postage paid, upon request. 
Mellin’s Food Company, 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ADIO has done a great many 

pleasant things for all of us, 
but for us in particular—for 
the editorial us, if you'll 
allow the term—nothing 
mote delightful than an_ introduction 
which it performed for us in its omniscient 
and urbane manner several weeks ago. It 
was this way. 

We were broadcasting our customary 
Saturday night fifteen minutes’ chat—in 
which we talk mostly about books, ex- 
cepting when some correspondent draws a 
red herring across the trail and leads us 
away from literary matters into specula- 
tions on censorship, personal liberty, 
tolerance, Harold Bell Wright or whatnot, 
(even tobacco-smoking once, if our mem- 
ory does not deceive us). 

On this particular Saturday night we 
were discussing a new biography, a 
“biography without a hero,” Herbert 
Mayes’ story of Horatio Alger recently 
published by Macy-Masius. Naturally 
we took occasion to remind such of our 
audience as belonged to the generations 
which overlapped this new century of 
other writers of books for boys—Henty 
and Optic and Burt L. Standish, not to 
mention Old Sleuth and Nick Carter and 
even, (more than one boy now grown can 
remember stealing his older sister’s pre- 
cious volumes), Laura Jean Libbey, Bertha 


M. Clay and Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 





worth. ‘These latter were, for the most 
part, paper-backs however, and though 


boys themselves did run to the cheap 
thriller because it was easily swapped for 
unread numbers of the series, nevertheless 
parents leaned to the more durable books, 
to authors upon whom they themselves 
had cut, so to speak, their eye-teeth. And 
so, of course, boy s, In our own time at any 
rate we and they read them, 
too, we can vouch for that—the books of 
Fenimore Cooper and Captain Mayne 
Reid. And we made fond mention, over 
the microphone, of those writers. 

Right here radio stepped in and _per- 
formed one of its kindly offices. Three 
days and there came to the Desk a letter 
from Hailey, Idaho, from Mrs. Anworth 
Rutherford. Her husband is well known 
as an author of books for boys—‘‘Hidden 
Island” for one, a recent addition to the 
famous “Beacon Bill Bookshelf’—and 
himself second cousin to Captain Mayne 
Reid! (It may be first cousin once re- 
moved or cousin-German or something; 
we've never been certain of anything past 
uncle or perhaps brother-in-aw. At any 
rate his father was the Captain’s first 
cousin.) 

Along with her letter Mrs. Rutherford 
sends us a snapshot of herself, indis- 
tinguishable almost from a drift into 
which her snowshoes have dropped her, 
and one of Mr. Rutherford, also betrayed 
into a sitting attitude by those foot- 
rackets, but altogether distinguishable 
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(distinguished, too, if you like, although 
that’s nearly a very bad pun), and clear 
enough for the engraver to present him to 
you on this page. 
t t t 

You see why we like to broadcast? Over 
and over again has the radio brought 
about just such interesting contacts. 
Several times, as you may remember, the 
microphone has not only brought us a new 
friend, but enabled us to introduce that 
new friend to you. And it is with not a 
little pleasure, even though he has nothing 
at all to do with the contents of SUNSET, 
because he’s a boys’ writer exclusively, 
that we present Anworth Rutherford to 
you here, seated meditatively, probably 





Q Introducing Anworth Rutherford, second 
cousin of the famous Captain Mayne Reid 


and himself a writer of boys’ books, who 

sends us this photo of himself from Hailey, 

Idaho, after hearing us discuss, via radio, 
his illustrious relative’s classics for boys 


suddenly, at all events very much at his 
ease on the snow—exactly as the radio in- 
troduced him, with almost televisionary 
precision, to us! 
t t t 
Sa. times during the past six 
weeks, Mr. Maynard Shipley, 
President of the Science League of 
America, and the Reverend John Roach 
Straton of the Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York, have debated, in Western 
cities, the question: “Resolved that man 
is a product of evolution and not of special 
creation.” 

The initial debate of the series was held 
in the San Francisco Civic Auditorium 
and in this issue SUNSET reprints the 
direct arguments of both sides as they 
were presented in that debate. 

As is natural, both arguments are rela- 
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tively brief. In a popular debate, neither 
side can take time for an exhaustive study 
of the pros and cons, nor would such a 
profound examination of the subject be 
justified, 

On the other hand it seems to us an ex- 
tremely worth while opportunity to ex- 
amine the diverging points of view of a 
scientist who believes in evolution and of 
an eminent divine who firmly supports his 
faith in special creation. To be sure, any 
question must be determined one way or 
the other primarily by the facts in the 
case, or by such facts, at least, as may be 
clearly demonstrated. Nevertheless the 
man who argues a case—especially of this 
kind, where authority may be found lined 
up in battalions on either side—is more or 
less representative of his group, just as his 
arguments are representative of himself as 
well as of the facts. By hearing his argu- 
ments you gain an idea of the man; 
through the man you may perceive the 
group he represents. And through the 
point of view of that group, as it is exem- 
plified in its representative and again in 
the arguments he chooses to bring to bear, 
isn’t it possible that the looker-on may 
get just a glimmering of the essential 
truth of the question itself? 

At all ev ents, briefly as the evolution 
controversy is here presented there is 
plenty of material in the arguments of 
both men to make one pause and think. 
And as Dr. Frederick W. Clampett writes, 
in his introduction to our reprinting of the 
debate, ‘““That a man should be willing to 
think for himself in the first place, is just 
as important to him as the conclusions at 
which he may finally arrive.” 

t t t 


Ce the morning of April 18th, 
twenty-two years ago, San Fran- 
cisco awoke to catastrophe. A city had 
been tumbled into heaps like children’s 
blocks and swift flames were defying the 
firemen—helpless because the temblor 
had broken the mains. 

In emergencies there is always some one 
man who thinks—and acts—more quickly 
than his fellows. When San Francisco 
faced its greatest disaster, that man was 
General Frederick Funston. San Fran- 
ciscans know of his work in_ bringing 
method into the fight against the fire, in 
planning for the destitute, i in caring for the 
injured and the sick, in establishing hy- 
gienic precautions in the devastated region. 
The story has often been written and as 
evidence that his part in the rescuing of the 
city has not been forgotten, a bust of the 
man who saved the city stands in the 
rotunda of San Francisco’s City Hall. 

One man’s view of the earthquake and 
fire, however, has never before been given 
to the general public—General Funston’s 
own report to Washington. George Dud- 
ley Bogert has dug up this report and in 

(Continued on page 83) 
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| The best gasolines 


More power px gallon 
Acooler, smooths engine 
Olive xcurleeslachatt 


POSES abe 








EADING oil companies throughout the United States and 

Canada are offering gasoline in two forms. The first is 
straight motor gasoline. The second is selected motor gasoline 
to which has been added “ETHYL” fluid. This superior 
fuel is called Ethyl Gasoline. 


“ETHYL” fluid—a patented product containing tetraethy! 
lead—is a compound developed by General Motors research. 
It controls the combustion rate of gasoline, thereby delivering 
more power as the compression of your engine is increased, 
either through carbon deposits or advanced engine design. 

And as for high compression engines—they were made 
possible through Ethyl! 


Today try the best motor gasoline you know with 
“ETHYL” in it. Drive to a pump which bears the Ethy] 
Gasoline emblem shown at the right. You will enjoy engine 
performance such as you have never had before. And the | 
price will be merely the price of good motor gasoline, plus the \ 
few extra pennies the “ ETHYL” ingredient costs. Lape) 

Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by which all other gasolines are U 
measured. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, New York City + 56 Church St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 








S everyone knows, the art ot 
biography has undergone, in 
the last few years, decided 
modifications. Facts, now- 
adays, are subordinated to 

“Interpretations”, dates and the like are 
considered relatively unimportant in the 
face of the biographer’s desire to arrive at 
an “impression”’—usually of the subject’s 
personality although certain ardent por- 
traitists have even gone so far as to inter- 
pret, obligingly, the souls of those about 
whom they write. 

That there is a great deal to be said for 
this newer and naturally popular form of 
biography we should be the last to deny. 
It has its good points, especially in the 
capable hands of a Maurois, say, or even a 
faintly malicious Strachey or a coruscating 
Guedalla. The trouble with it, however, 
is that its glitter is likely to dull the fine 
edge of appreciation for the more solid 
stuff, which is a pity of course. After all, 
soul-portraits are hardly the biographer’s 
chief job. His subject must be interpreted 
to the reader, to be sure, but with the will- 
o’-the-wisp of a hundred-thousand sale 
drawing him on, the biographer whose 
integrity is anything less than a full one- 
hundred per cent, is all too likely to neglect 
such features of the man he’s writing 
about as do not harmonize with the con- 
ception he is after, the impression which 
he wishes his picture to create. Often the 
finished portrait, brilliant as it may be, 
turns out flat, an Egyptian-fresco, sil- 
houette affair instead of the thorough, 
rounded study that it should be. And, 
unhappily, the immediate public interest 
in biographies of all sorts has brought 
about the writing and the publishing of 
far-too many “intimate portraits’ and 
suchlike meretricious guff. 


N the face of the prevalence of this 

sort of thing and the fears for the sur- 
vival of the gentle art of biography which 
its popularity engenders, it 1s pleasant to 
come upon the real thing in biographical 
writing—such a work, for example as Al- 
lan Nevins’ “‘Frémont’’, (Harper & Bros., 
2! vols., $10.00) in which you have an ex- 
ample of biography at its best. Professor 
Nevins demonstrates, so very clearly, 
that biography may be at once readable 
and scholarly, popular in tone and au- 
thentic at the same time. And it is with 
no little relief that one turns from the 
distorted and hectic representations of 
the biographically inclined moderns to 
the eminently sane, cool yet 
lively pages of these two 
volumes. 

The specific interest to 
Westerners of this new biog- 
raphy of Frémont lies in Mr. 
Nevins’ able defense of the 
“Pathfinder” against the un- 
deniably bitter attacks which 
he has suffered at the hands 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


of previous historians, especially Josiah 
Royce. Nor is Mr. Nevins’ defense a 
maudlin one. He weighs and estimates 
fairly; he renders disinterested judgment. 
Frémont the man is put before the reader 
with all of his weaknesses plain to the eye, 
with all of his extraordinary talents equal- 
ly plainly displayed. And, so simply and 
directly is this done, the reader finds him- 
self able to form a balanced judgment 
along with the author. 

There is no doubt that Frémont was an 
exceptionally talented explorer, a man 
peculiarly fitted by training and inclina- 


@ General John Charles Frémont, the West's 
greatest adventurer, whose biography by 
Allan Nevins, (Harper & Bros.) 
1s reviewed on this page 


tion to carry out his part in the winning 
of the West. There is no doubt either 
that his weaknesses—the tendency to 
form snap judgments, (not of men; he 
knew men, but of situations), his invari- 
able preference for action rather than 
thought, his unwillingness to change a 
course of action once determined, his in- 
herent inability to conform to the _opin- 
ions of those who were his superiors— 
were responsible in great measure for the 
misfortunes which seemed to pursue him. 


Radio Book Chats 


Joseph Henry Jackson in his weekly chat about new books, 
for four years a feature of KGO’s Monday evening programs, 


will henceforward be heard every Saturday evening at 7:00 
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Illustrations are plentiful; the unfortunate 
brush with Kearny which resulted in his 
court-martial, his thoughtless emancipa- 
tion of the negroes in the area which he 
commanded and the consequent falling- 
out with Lincoln, his almost unbelievable 
carelessness in the European financial 
schemes in which he allowed his name 
to be involved—these and a thousand 
other similar cases in point might be 
cited to demonstrate that the ill-fortune 
which dogged him was his own fault. 
Still—and Mr. Nevins makes you see it— 
all of these weaknesses were brought to 
the surface by one circumstance: Fré- 
mont’s original misfortune was to be cast 
in roles for which he was not adapted. 
His business was exploring. He was no 
business man, no politician, no soldier for 
the matter of that. Left to the job from 
which professional jealousy ousted him, 
it is more than likely that he would have 
been far happier, far more useful to his 
country. To be sure, other men might 
have seen to it, one way or another, that 
they remained in the jobs for which they 
knew themselves to be fitted. But, after 
all, it is not every man who can admit to 
himself that his talents are not what his 
well-meaning friends would like to have 
him believe. Frémont’s root-weakness, 
the one fault from which all other 
stemmed and to which most of his mis- 
fortunes must be laid, was not knowing 
his own limitations. For as common a 
fault as that we cannot censure either a 
great man or little man too severely. 

By and large, then, it is in Mr. Nevins’ 
interpretation of the nature of Frémont 
that the chief significance of this biography 
is to be found. And it should be a source 
of gratification to Westerners, all of whom 
owe more than a little to that intrepid 
adventurer, to be able to feel that. Fré- 
mont, subjected to the most searching 
analysis, nevertheless comes out of the 
laboratory a figure to be admired, weak- 
nesses and all. 


Three New Novels 


EAT”, by Wilbur Daniel Steele, 

(Harper & Bros., $2.50) is a 
full length novel from a man who is better 
known for his short stories than for his 
writing in the field of longer fiction. Its 
title is drawn from Paul’s first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, VIII:13, ‘Wherefore, if 
meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest 
I make my brother to offend”’. 

The story concerns a New 
England family into which 
is born ason, marked with a 
sign which has always char- 
acterized the weak members 
of that family in past genera- 
tions. In the face of a losing 
battle on the part of the 
father, the boy’s mother de- 
termines on the policy: “If it 
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will hurt Rex, keep it out of his way.” 
Naturally this means that anything which 
may conceivably cause Rex to make a mis- 
step must be kept out of the way of the 
others also—out of the way of Flagg and 
Fern, brother and step-sister to Rex. And 
Mr. Steele paints in pitiless detail the ruin- 
ous effect of the mother’s law regarding 
Rex, not only upon her children and her 
husband but upon herself. It is only after 
the death of Rex that Flagg and Fern find 
an opportunity to live normal lives—not 
fully happy lives, however, because of the 
early soul-scars which may never be en- 
tirely eradicated. As for the mother and 
father, their chance to go back to the 
happiness which was theirs before the 
birth of Rex has come too late. 

Mr. Steele’s moral is obvious. If he 
may be said to sermonize in this novel, 
his text is not quite this verse from Paul’s 
letter to the faithful in Corinth, but rather 
the curious inversion of it which seems to 
obtain in a certain type of mind, to wit: 
“If meat make me to offend, then shall 
my brother eat no flesh, either, while the 
world standeth!” Mr. Steele is well aware 
of the current inclination to prohibit any- 
thing and everything, to reform the world 
by the lobby system. And while “Meat” 
is probably not directly aimed at any 
specific prohibition it is nevertheless a 
splendid demonstration of the utter folly 
of believing that individuals—or nations— 
may be bettered by prohibitive legislation. 

We recommend ‘“‘Meat” to you for its 
story and for the excellent writing of that 
story as well as for the convincing lesson 
inherent in the text. 


“FO ED RUST”, by Cornelia James 
Cannon, (Little, Brown, $2.50) is 

a first novel and a worthy addition to the 
list of books which will interpret for gen- 
erations to come the struggle of the Ameri- 
can pioneer against the long odds which 
nature always lays against those who 
wrest their living directly from the soil. 

Matts, son of a Swedish farmer is mis- 
understood by all of his family and his 
neighbors, because he devotes so large a 
part of his time to studying plant life 
and experimenting with wheat. In that 
rough social group imagination is not an 
asset and no one has anything but scorn- 
ful laughter for the boy’s ambition to 
produce a wheat which will be strong 
enough to resist storms, which will mature 
early and which, above all, is proof against 
rust. But Matts keeps on experimenting, 
trying to discover his wheat which will 
give the farmer who grows it something 
like an even break against nature. 

In the meantime Matts falls in love with 
Lena—who, despite the author’s intent 
that Matts shall be her protagonist, runs 
away with the book. The reader sees her 
first as the wife of a brutal immigrant 
farmer, who is fortunately killed in an 
accident before he has had time to beat 
her to death; then as the sweetheart of 
Matts and the subject of neighborhood 
gossip and finally as the devoted wife and 
helper, eager as her husband in quest of 
the perfect wheat. 

In all three roles, Lena is a great deal 
more vital than Matts himself. And 
when the boy, now grown into a man, 
finally develops his wheat that matures 
early, that resists wind and storm and 
that is actually proof against rust, and 

(Continued on page 84) 
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(by Dietrich) the merits of both the open 
and closed car. 

When desired as an open car, the glass in 
the doors may be lowered or used as side 
windshields—also, the partition between 
the compartments may be lowered out of 
sight or used as a tonneau windshield. No 
open car could protect so well against 
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In Which the Jndian 


Detective, Jimmy Crickett, 


Solves a -Alystery by 


Playing on the Fears of 


His Superstitious 
Fellows 


T was mid morning when Jimmy 

Crickett and I, recalled from our 

patrol by an excited, garbled mes- 

sage which did not fully explain 

what was wanted, reached the 
agent’s office and found him in the midst 
of a hectic conference with two of the 
county officials. As the old policeman and 
I entered the room the sheriff—a heavy 
jowled, sullen seeming man—was mo- 
mentarily silent, but the dapper little 
county prosecutor, with the suave insist- 
ence of those of his profession, was con- 
cluding what had evidently been a stormy 
speech. 

“There isn’t a chance on earth of your 
pinning the murder of old man Schell on 
Tom Brown Owl,” the attorney said. 
“You have nothing but your suspicions to 
goon. As far as the murder case is con- 
cerned, the fact that Brown Owl had a lot 
of money in his possession means exactly 
nothing. If that money could be identi- 
fied as having been at one time in Schell’s 
possession or having ever been in his 
cabin, we might have something to work 
on. But it can’t be identified. We don’t 
even know positively that Schell had so 
much as one dollar in paper money. 
Brown Owl says the money is his and that 
is all he does say. According to law, he 
doesn’t even have to admit that much. 
He doesn’t have to talk at all. And from 
the experience I had just now in attempt- 
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ing to interview him I don’t believe he’d 

say anything to help us if we could make 
him talk. No, you haven’t the sign of a 
case.” 

The agent smiled wearily as he always 
did when arguing with the self-sufficient 
county officials who would apply their 
knowledge of white man’s law in cases 
where Indians were concerned. 

“Gentlemen,” he said softly, “I am not 
well versed in the law. That is your 
province. But I do know Indians and the 
queer things they will do. I know it is a 
physical impossibility for Tom Brown 
Owl to have honestly come into possession 
of the money we found on him. Last 
night he was howling drunk, which meant 
of course that he had somehow secured 
money with which to buy booze. When I 
threw him into the lockup he had more 
than a hundred dollars on him. Besides, I 
found that he had already lost forty dol- 
lars in a poker game. By little ways we 
have here on the reservation which may 
not be just according to your standards, I 
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@ In an instant he was 
digging into the soft cedar 
with a clasp knife 
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got hold of that money also. It’s all here 
in the roll I’ve been showing you. Regard- 
less of your opinions of the law in the 
case, Brown Owl is going to remain in that 
lockup until Jimmy Crickett has had a 
chance to look over the ground.” 

The sheriff, his fat face purple with 
rage, leaped from his chair, shouting: 

“T don’t care how long you hold the 
fellow. He’s your Injun and you can do 
what you want with him. I don’t say 
that he either did or did not kill old man 
Schell. But since early morning I’ve been 
going over that cabin with a fine-toothed 
comb and there isn’t the smallest sign of a 
clue. However, you can do as you plez ase. 
I’m through, except that I’ll keep my 
eyes open for future developments. I’d do 
that in any case. 


A S the angry sheriff and his cynically 
smiling companion tramped out 
of the office, the agent turned to Jimmy 


and me. 
“Old man Schell was killed 
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some time 


IO 


yesterday evening up on his homestead. 
The murderer ransacked the cabin, no 
doubt taking whatever little money the 
old man had laid away. Then the fellow 
came out and locked the door on the out- 
side with the padlock that Schell used 
when he was away from home. One of 
Willie Sam’s boys went there this morning 
after the milk. When he found the cabin 
locked on the outside, he peeked in the 
window and saw the body on the floor. 
As soon as he gave the alarm I sent for the 
county officers because Schell’s claim is 
just off the reservation but at the same 
time I sent for you fellows. ve had some 
sad experiences with those other gentle- 
men before this. Skip up there and see 
what you can find. I know in my own 
mind that Mr. Owl is our man but the 
county officers will never succeed in mak- 
ing him admit it, even if they would try. 
And as the sheriff says, a white man’s jury 
will never accept what we’ve got so far as 
conclusive evidence.” 


VW a word Jimmy Crickett 
reached to the desk and picked up 
the crumpled roll of bills, examining them 
carefully, one by one. They were more 
than ordinarily soiled and as I fingered 
one it seemed to me that the paper had a 
peculiarly greasy feeling. At my com- 
ment, the agent explained: 

“Brown Owl was drunker than I ever 
knew him to be before. He was soaking 
wet also, as it rained heayily last night 
and most likely he had fallen into a puddle 
or two. The bills were sopping wet when 
I took them from his pockets but they 
have since dried out some in the warm 
room.’ 

Old Jimmy had completed his examina- 
tion and now, retaining one bill which he 
shoved into a pocket, he handed the rest 
back to the agent. 

“You please put dem bills away for 
me?” he asked. ‘“‘Don’ let nobuddy 
handle’ em for a while. I mebbe like to see 
“em again.” 

“Sure I will, Jimmy,” the agent 
answered. “Not a soul shall touch that 
money until you say so.” 

He waved us good luck as we hurried 
out. Time in which to make an investiga- 
tion such as this was passing rapidly and 
it was a considerable distance to the 
Schell homestead. The claim on which 
the old man had made his home for years 
adjoined the reservation in the foothills. 
The old man had a cow or two and sold 
milk to some of his less provident neigh- 
bors. That, together with a carefully 
tended garden, a flock of chickens, and a 
few fruit trees, apparently supplied him 
with all the necessaries of his frugal life. 
Because he had kept free of reservation 
entanglements and took no part in neigh- 
borhood controversies, the old man had 
been well liked by both his Indian and 
white neighbors, as neighbors are reck- 
oned in the hill country, where the nearest 
house is a mile away. But like all recluses, 
Schell had gained the reputation of having 
a hidden fortune. It was known, of 
course, that he always paid cash for the 
infrequent purchases he made in town and 
the rumors grew with frequent telling until 
whatever money Schell may have really 
possessed was magnified ten-fold. 

As we sloshed through the muck of the 
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trail leading to Schell’s claim I knew with- 
out Jimmy Crickett’s grumbling comment 
that tracking would be out of the ques- 
tion. It had literally poured during the 
night. Even now every little gulch was a 
roaring torrent of muddy water. Gravelly 
knolls where the underlying rock of the 
hills pushed toward the surface were as 
bare and clean as a new-scrubbed kitchen 
floor—the moisture-weighted branches of 
young firs gave us a shower bath at every 
inadvertent touch. A track made last 
night would not have lasted five minutes 
in that downpour. If we did find a clue, it 
would have to be within the cabin itself 
and the sheriff had wrathfully maintained 
that no clues were to be found. However, 
before this I had seen Jimmy Crickett 
take up a trail which others had aban- 
doned in disgust. 

At the homestead we found Willie Sam, 
a rotund, mud-colored personage of 
middle age who was visibly much im- 
pressed with the importance of his deputy 
constable’s badge and the responsibility 
which had this morning been placed upon 
him. The ground in front of the cabin 
door was churned to muck by the feet of 
the crowd which had peered curiously 
while the county officers were making 
their investigation, later scattering to the 
four quarters of the hills with material for 
a month’s steady conversation. Willie 
Sam, besides being the duly accredited 
representative of the white man’s law, 
was likewise Schell’s nearest neighbor. 
Just now, he was bursting with informa- 
tion. 

“My boy, he come early this morning,” 
Willie said breathlessly, “an’ when he find 
dem door locked with padlock on outside, 
he tink ol’ man gone some place. He 
look in window for make sure and see ol’ 
man on floor. Den he run home, holler 
like hell. I telephone agent. He say 
come here quick. I come—purty near 
everybody in hills come too. Sheriff and 
lawyer go inside. No Injun go in dem 
place, you bet. Bimeby, dem sheriff he 
goin’ ’way. Tell me to stay ’til dem coro- 
ner come for make white man pow wow 
an’ bury ol’ man.” 


A S Jimmy Crickett listened he made 
no comment whatever. I knew 
that the shrewd old trailer was too full of 
wrath to trust himself to speak as he sur- 
veyed the trampled mud around the cabin. 
It was as though someone had held a herd 
of cattle there for hours. The hasp and 
padlock with which the door had been 
fastened on the outside as is the custom 
throughout these mountains when the 
owner is away had been torn from its fas- 
tenings by repeated blows of an axe that 
now stuck in the chopping block by the 
door. Jimmy’s look of disgust was elo- 
quent as he stepped through the open 
doorway. He glanced once at the blanket- 
shrouded figure on the bunk and then his 
keen eyes began their roving search of the 
cabin’s interior. Aware of my own limita- 
tions, I waited, silent. 

Much of the crime could be easily re- 
constructed. The dark blotch on the 
poorly joined, hand-hewn floor puncheons 
indicated where the body had lain. Schell 
had been shot just as he entered the door- 
way. The muk pail he had been carrying 
lay near the stove, the greasy mark of the 
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fluid it had contained was spread over 
rear part of the cabin floor but the mi 
self had run between the boards to 
ground beneath. Jimmy Crickett’s g 
came to rest on a mark in the casing at 
right of the door. In an instant he y 
digging into the soft cedar with a cl. 
knife. I knew what he was after before 
handed me the battered chunk of lead. 

“44,” said Jimmy succinctly. " 

pelle go clear troo him an’ into wall lit 
it 3? 

His eyes shot toward the ancient 
that stood against the rear wall. 
picked up the weapon and carefi 
worked the lever, catching in his hand 
empty shell that was ejected. 

“Same t’i ing,” Jimmy muttered. “Sc 
bin shot wit? his own gun. Feller inst 
house, too.’ 

I saw that was so. The angle at whi 
the bullet had entered the door casi 
gave the direction from which the sh 
had come. It was obvious that not o: 
had the shot been fired from inside t 
house, but from a position near the fl 
as well. Jimmy noted my critical lini 
up of the probable direction and grinn 
mirthlessly. The shot had been fi 
from very near where the old rifle y 
stood. An ancient trunk of foreign ma 
was there, tts top thrown back and f 
contents scattered on the floor. Jimm 
stooped to pick up a long, old fashione 
leather wallet. 


TINK mebbe dis been where 

man keepin’ dem money,” he saic 

I agreed as I pulled forth Schell’s deed 
his land and a small insurance poli 
explaining the meaning of the papers t 
the old tracker. But Jimmy’s mind wa 
busy with other things. 
“Dem feller what do killin’ mus’ beer 
kneelin’ on floor by ol’ trunk,” he mused 
“He huntin’ for money while ol’ man ou 
side house and when ol’ man come bac 


man trow dem milk bucket firs’ or drop ii 
from his hand when he fall. It don’ make 
no difference.” 

Nor did it. An old man, likely bowec 
under the weight of the heavy pail o 
milk, Schell had fallen forward into the 
cabin at the shot. Without ejecting the 
empty shell the murderer had replaced the 
gun against the wall. The killer, then, 
must have come unarmed to the cabin and 
that further presupposed that the fellow 
had been a friend or at least an acquaint- 
ance of whose presence Schell had no fear. 
Somewhat proud of my deductions, 
mentioned this. Jimmy grunted non- 
committally as he jerked a thumb toward 
the table that stood by the stove. I saw 
then that the table had been ready set for 
a meal which had not been eaten. Plates 
and cups were there, a loaf of bread with a 
knife beside it, an opened jar of preserved 
fruit. On the stove was a kettle of pota- 
toes that had boiled dry and in a frypan 
was a blackened mess which once had 
been strips of bacon. Cooking had ceased 
abruptly. 

“Feller come to visit some time in even- 
ing,” said Jimmy in answer to my 
puzzled look. “Ol man go out to milk 
and leave feller here to git supper. Den ol’ 








an come back while feller busy robbin’ 
ink. If dem dam fool sheriff go slow 
aen he firs’ break in I t’ink he see plenty 
‘m t’ing he call clues.” 

There was no doubt of that. The sheriff 
:d taken too much for granted. He had 
st thought to examine the old hermit’s 
icient, rusty rifle, nor in his hurried 
arch of the cabin’s dimly lighted interior 
ad he found the bullet which gave the 
urderer’s position to Jimmy Crickett 
id started his canny mind toward a logi- 
il reconstruction of every detail of the 
ime. The cabin was a wreck. Clothes, 
apers, old magazines, were scattered 
yerywhere. It would be impossible for 
s to tell whether the murderer or the 
arching officers had moved any particu- 
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lar thing. Originally, of course, finger 
prints had been here, but that was of no 
moment now. Neither Jimmy Crickett 
nor I had any means of securing such evi- 
dence, while both the sheriff and county 
attorney were notorious for their pro- 
claimed contempt of so-called scientific 
methods, as well as their fear of circum- 
stantial evidence—the only evidence 
which shrewd trailers know can never lie. 

But now Jimmy seemed to have dis- 
covered something of great interest to 
him. He stooped, intently examining the 
puncheons where the greasy stain of the 
spilled milk had darkened the littered 
floor. Lighted only by the one window 
and the open door, examination of the 
floor was none too easy. Jimmy had re- 
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ym the bunk 
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at him 


@ The man had slid forward fr 
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over the edge of the table 






course to his flashlight and by its yellow 
beam I saw he was looking at some tiny 
marks on the floor among the litter of 
papers. After a moment, he straightened 
up and went to the bunk, turning down 
the blanket from the murdered man’s 
body. They had placed Schell on his side, 
so that the back of .his faded denim 
jumper was in view and now I saw 
Jimmy’s flashlight was playing carefully 
over that jumper, inch by inch and 
thread by thread. At last the wavering 
beam became stationary. Jimmy stooped 
(Continued on page 66) 
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HERE are but two notable 

theories concerning the origin 

of the universe and of man. 

One is creation by the living 

God; the other is evolution 
by dead force. These two contrasting con- 
ceptions are here in combat. I am glad 
that the issue is sharply and clearly deawi 
I should like, further, to express my grati- 
fication that I am privileged to engage in 
this debate with the honored President of 
the Science League of America, and | 
assume, therefore, that whatever lack 
of understanding or lack of intelli- 
gence may inhere on my side of this 
discussion, there will be a super- 
abundance upon the other to supply 
the need. 

Ficst of all, these two equally con- 
trasted and conflicting theories bring 
to our minds the greatest issue of our 
time. Let me state also, by way of 
introduction, that the other theory, 
the theory of creation by the living 
God both of the earth and man has 
worked for some thousands of years 
of human history, and has produced 
a fruit of marvelous progress and 
blessedness to the family of man. 
It is my contention that the other 
theory does not work 

Now, let me say in regard to the 
second theory as to the origin of all 
things, the subject for debate 1s, 
“Resolved that man is the product 
of evolution rather than special 
creation”. My opponent is cham- 
pioning the afhrmative of that propo- 
sition. He is saying that he is the 
product—that man 1s the product— 
of evolution, and he comes, there- 
fore, undertaking to prove that to 
us, and to prove it conclusively, 

not by guess-work or hypothesis or 
vague inference, and not 
even on the score of ethical 
values, though I take vio- 
lent issue at that point. 
But he has to present here 
facts to establish the con- 
tention that he represents. 

I should like to say that 
I have been searching for 
one indisputable, clear, 
simple fact proving evolu- 
tion for many years of 
studious endeavor. I have 
asked my opponents in 
several debates, I asked Dr. Potter, a 
great and noble man, in our debate in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, kindly to 
furnish us with one dependable, plain, 
simple fact establishing the truth of evolu- 
tion in any field of its vast ramifications. 
I asked Dr. Mather, head of the depart- 
ment of theology in Harvard University, 
when I had the privilege of debating with 
that notable gentleman, before a mass 
meeting of Harvard students and faculty 
members, for facts and none were forth- 
coming. I had just what we have here 
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“As official timekeeper of that debate, I feel that it is entirely prope 
me to congratulate Sunset upon its journalistic enterprise. 
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from my opponent and I ask him as I have 
asked others for dependable and clear 
facts. 

The theory of evolution is not only that 
it applies in some fields, it is not only the 
law, according to these gentlemen as to 
origin, but it is the only law. It is the one 
univ eal law, operative law, of causation. 
If so, then there ought to be abundant 
evidence everywhere to substantiate and 
prove it. I ask my opponent, therefore, 
kindly to bring me one clear, simple, in- 
disputable fact establishing his contention 
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that either the earth or man 
product of evolution. 

Now, in order to win this deg 
the burden of proof is upon 
altogether. He has accepted 
affirmative and is saying to us 
he comes in the name of scien 
tell us how we got here. That 1 
issue, that man 1s a product of e 
tion. And I hold him down to 
He announced in advance of 
discussion that he would hold 
down strictly to the scientific 
of this issue. I want him te 
precisely that, for I am as sin 
and earnest a seeker after truth a 
can claim to be. I once tho 
that I was an evolutionist of s 
sort, through reading the vi 
idealism of John Fiske and o 
such writers, not founded upon 
but subjective ideas. I began 
swell up and my chest eleva 
exalted and my hat-band bega 
expand, but when I found out 
evolution is, and then when I fo 
out what Christianity is, I fo 
that I was no py olicanise an 
have never been able yet to 
facts substantiating this theory. 


E order to support 
debate and his con 
tion, my opponent ni 
prove, first of all, that 
originated by an evolut} 
ary process out of d 
matter, without creaj 
special power. He n 
then further prove by f 
that man evolved from t 
first life germ or germs j 
that he thus came out 
dead matter. Now tl 
when he can do that, I s} 
be pleased and happy for I have b 
searching for such proof. 
Let me say that | am standing with # 
scientists themselves. I am taking tli 
definitions of what evolution is. I w 
to hear more of their arguments, 
merely some ethics or some moral in 
ences. 
I wish now to call your eae 
some of the definitions of ee 
order that we may be perfectly cleaifr 
this matter. I take it that my disa 
(Continued on page 14) 
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2 |Vaturally, both arguments were relatively brief. A popular debate is 


re 


Dr, Frederick W. Clampett 


HE subject of this de- 
bate is as old as written 
history or older. Man 
has ever been concerned 
about the whence and 
of things. All the ancient peo- 
rbout whom we have any knowl- 
had their own peculiar accounts 
sow their original parents came 
being, in many cases of how 
were made. Today we know 
man is the product of evolution 
not of special creation, as 1s 
ed by the universal laws and 
esses of nature to which man 
ibject. 
conception of the genesis of the 
h, the stars, the planets and the 
aals as a natural result or evolu- 
of elementary matter was quite 
ynd the intellectual outlook of 
early forbears, as it is beyond 
of uncivilized peoples today. 
highly civilized Greek physicists 
ae fifth and six century, B. C., no 
er thought of the origin of the 
hand man in terms of manufac- 
darticles. They had de- 
ped the high capacity for 
reliving of a_ primordial 
nal substance of which the 
mos was a manifestation. 
s always existing source of 
things they regarded as 
sessing an inherent crea- 
power which caused the 
nordial substance to be 
ismuted into an all but 
less number of forms under 
law of what they called 
scessity’—which we call 
lution. For them there was no such 
ig as “dead matter’. The universe 
alive from center to periphery, and 
distinction between matter and spirit 
; made. I am speaking now of the 
eks of the fifth and sixth centuries. In 
centuries following a very clear distinc- 
1 between matter and spirit was made. 
he ancient Greeks had no large body 
ganized facts to interpret, hence their 
nology and their biology were purely 
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occasion for profound treatment on either side. ButI do feel that the 
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e people of the West, who are certainly as determined to think for 
selves as the people of any spot on earth.” 
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speculative, not, strictly speaking, theo- 
retical. To study natural science today 
is to study the history and processes of 
evolution from observation of facts. 
Theory comes in when we attempt to go 
beyond the observed facts and seek to ac- 
count for the phenomena in terms of 
causation or of genetic relationship, etc. 
Theory must here be invoked. That the 
Amphibia were derived from the fishes is a 
demonstrable fact. But it could only be 
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1volution? 


a theoretical conclusion, albeit based upon 
sound evidence, that the Amphibia were 
derived from the particular order of fishes 
known as the Crossopterygu or lobe-finned 
ganoids; but a good case could also be 
made out in favor of a related sub-class 
of fishes known as the Dipneusti, or lung- 
fishes. This is what I call “theory”. If 
you can examine these fishes and the 
nearest related Amphibia, and show 
where the structure of this sort of fish was 
already becoming Amphibian-like, you 
have a right, on that basis, with 
other things considered, of course, 
to call that the theory of the origin 
from either one of these classes. 
That is theory. It is not a guess 
because it is based upon the known 
facts and logical deductions drawn 
from them. But I do not call that 
a demonstrated fact. It is a theory, 
while evolution, the development of 
higher organisms from lower, involv- 
ing transmutation of one species into 
another, is now regarded by all 
naturalists and geologists as an es- 
tablished fact—an established fact 
in the sense that we establish a fact 
in a court of law. Philosophically, 
you cannot prove anything, or you 
can prove everything, just as you 


like. 


N the other hand, there re- 

main a number of yet un- 
solved problems in connection with 
the evolutionary processes. The 
biologist, for example, is seeking 
further light on such questions as 
heredity, the influence of environ- 
ment on plants and animals, the 
causes of variation, etc. With the 
question of the origin of the earth 
the zoologist, or the botanist, as such, 
is not concerned. To the geologist, 
on the contrary, a solution of the 
problem of the origin of the 
solar system, and, therefore, 
of the earth would be most 
helpful in solving certain dif- 
ficult problems in geology. 

For any scientist, as a scien- 
tist, there is no question re- 
garding the origin of matter 
and energy any more than 
there is for the philosopher or 
the theologian a question as 
to the origin of God. The 
theologian assumes the reality 
of Deity and that He had 
no beginning, that He always existed, 
eternally. Likewise for the physicist, as 
a physicist, energy and matter, the atom, 
the electron, the ion, always existed. They 
are regarded by the scientist as being, in 
one form or another, eternal. 

But the astronomer and the geologist 
are intensely interested in the problem of 
the origin of the solar system. We con- 
clude at once that we cannot appeal to 
(Continued on page 15) 
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guished opponent will accept the defini- 
tion given by the famous geologist Le 
Conte. It was accepted by Dr. Potter, it 
was accepted by Professor Mather, it was 
accepted by Dr. Rice. His definition is 
that ‘Evolution is continuous progressive 
change according to certain’”—that is 
fixed—“laws through resident forces” 
Everything must come from within. Now 
then, the standard definitions of evolu- 
tion make that resident force a mere 
dead force. The definitions given in the 
Century Dictionary, for example, and the 
Encyclopedia, the definition given by Pro- 
fessor James Sully in his article on evolu- 
tion in the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
definition given by Ernest Haeckel, who 
explicitly denied any possibility of a living 
God—all of these definitions preclude any 
living personality operating or interfering 
with the self-working, unrolling processes 
through resident forces. And my honor- 
able opponent’s writings are in line with 
this. He says, in his published books, 
that there is absolutely no ground for as- 
suming that the primordial substance of 
the earth was ever created out of nothing. 
He says, according to modern evolution- 
ary theories, as soon as the chemical con- 
ditions became proper for the develop- 
ment of life upon this globe, life appeared 
in its simplest form. Chemical, physical 
—no personality anywhere in 

those definitions. 


ND he goes further. In 

his book on ““The War 
on Modern Science,” in which 
he pays not only Mr. Bryan but 
myself, some very substantial 
compliments, he says _ this: 
“There is no personal salvation, 
there is no national salvation, except 
through science.” And he means by that, 
according to the other definitions, the 
chemical and physical forces involved in 
this issue of evolution. ‘Therefore, I con- 
gratulate myself that the issue is clearly 
defined, and that we are going on the 
merit of the thing itself. 

Now, let me say that I am a friend of 
science and no foe of science. It has been 
my privilege to be connected with the 
educational forces of our country. There 
is a vast difference between the exact 
sciences to which we are indebted for 
many of the comforts and luxuries and de- 
lights of today and this speculative thing, 
which is really a philosophy. Evolution, 
even as it is expounded by Mr. Shipley, 
is not, primarily, a science founded on 
exact facts that have been discovered 
and correlated with their laws and se- 
quences, but it is a matter of subjective 
speculation—upon certain ideas that have 
been brought forth from within, originat- 
ing, I will say in passing, in heathen and 
pagan minds first, and passing down to 
the Christian generations later. It is a 
process of subjective speculation which 
puts it really more largely in the field of 
philosophy than in the field of science. 

And not only is that true, but it is a 
passing thing. I dare to say, even in the 
august presence of the President of the 
Science League of America, that that 
eminent geologist and scientist Professor 
George Frederick Rice of Albany, said 
nothing truer than this, in speaking of 
evolution: “It is the fad of the present 
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which is making such havoc and confusion 
in the thought of the age, leading so many 
into intellectual positions whose conclu- 
sions they dare not face and cannot flank, 
and from which they cannot retreat ex- 
cept through the valley of humiliation”. 

I have here a group of recent magazine 
articles, very illuminating as an illustra- 
tion of the fact that already the tide is 
definitely turning on this whole vaulting, 
ambitious scheme of thought that would 
rule the living God out of his universe and 
establish a mere dead principle in His 
place. [ have here an article, for example, 
entitled, ‘‘Disillusion with The Labora- 
tory” by Joseph Wood Krutch in the 
March Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Krutch 
wrote scathingly and sarcastically of the 
Scopes trial at one time, but now he seems 
to be suffering from some of the disillusion- 
ment of the laboratory, according to his 
own confession. 

“Has Evolution Betrayed Science’’ is 
another in the Christian Century of Jan- 


HESE scientists do not hold to- 
gether at any point, 
comes to what is in the rocks! You have 


no real facts, merely guesses!” 


uary. And “Is Science a Blind Alley” 
by James Adams in the February Harpers. 
I wish I had time to quote. 

Then I have here a book, “‘Science The 
False Messiah” by Professor Ayres, who 
is a teacher in the University of Chicago 
and in Brown University. He is a noted 
scholar and rates himself as an evolu- 
tionist, yet, in exploding these things that 
have had such a vogue, he lays down prin- 
ciples here that are revolutionary, coming 
from such a source. And, answering this 
whole bald bluffing attitude of the evolu- 
tionist of today, I would like to quote this 
from Dr. David Starr Jordan, which ap- 
peared in the San Jose Mercury last June. 
He says: “It is possible in the library to 
construct synthetic protoplasm by a jug- 


eling of words or by some combinations of 


our notions of physics or chemistry, but 
it is in the word only, and not in any 
laboratory or any place out of doors. But 
all life we know and ever heard of, starts 
from life. Every 
had some sort of ancestry of life, and its 
make-up shows that this ancestry has 
been long under the last environment. We 


know nothing whatever of the origin of 


life in the earth. It will be time to discuss 
it when we know something about it. 
Speculation on it now is more or less futile, 
often positively mischievous, as when 
some particular scheme is used as a basis 
for some particular generalization. 


thereabouts, and the word (thereabouts) 
covers all legitimate divisions of philoso- 
phy.” That is a strong utterance from one 


even when it 


living thing we know 


Sci- 


ence must stop where the facts stop, or 


of the members of the Science League 
America! 

Now, I want to say another thing in 
gard to the matter of the flimsiness of | 
evidence. I am going to begin now 
shape up along that line. I want tos 
you, if | may, the utter instability of 
evidence and the logic by which th 
gentlemen apply the evidence. Bef 
we go into that, I want you to see, a 
that the modern scientists do teach 
monkey-man theory. They make 
earnest effort to avoid that by pus 
the ancestry back further, to a comm 
ancestor of man and monkey. Well, tl 
only makes the matter worse. If Th 
got to take a monkey into the fa 
tree, why then just give me some old ge 
natured gorilla—I know something abc 
him—rather than some worse beast 
ther back! 

Now, Mr. Shipley himself—though 
makes the point that we ought to le 
further back—nevertheless quotes appre 
vingly in his book “The War on Mode 
Science”, page 152, from Dr. Wolfga 
Kohler who says: “‘My tests and years 
study leave me no alternative but to ass 
that man is only a higher type of anth 
poid, whose intelligence has undergone 
great transformation through thousan 
of years of existence”. There is a dire 
statement that we are mere 
highly developed monkeys, a 
yet they have tried to ave 
that issue all down the lir 
And so Mr. Shipley says th 
had this statement been ma 
in certain sections of the Uni 
farther South, it is questional 
whether Dr. Kohler would ev 
have visited his anthrope 
station at Teneriffe—which is an inst 
really to the southern people, and 
insinuation that he would have be 
lynched for advancing the idea that~ 
are merely highly developed monkeys. 


OW, Darwin so taught. He sa 
in his “Descent of Man’, “Mani 
descended from a hairy quadruped.” 
Let me give you a more modern writ 
who goes a step further than Darwin a 
tells us that that hairy monkey from whi 
both modern monkey and man develope 
was changed from a monkey into a m; 
by learning to throw things with his fro 
feet, showing the dependence upon chanq 
I shall quote the exact words of this si 
entist: ‘While some for a while remain 
arboreal in their habits, never movi 
easily on the ground, although makt 
some approach to upright motion as sef 
in the ambling gait of the higher ape 
others developed a way of walking on the 
hind legs which entirely set free the fo 
limbs as organs of handling and throwin 
Whatever were the conditions whi 
prompted this, the advantage which 
gives is obvious. It was the making of 
man.’ 
We became a man, that is to say, 
learning to throw things by our fro 
feet. Well, we certainly have been throy 
ing things at each other! I will have’ 
admit that Mr. Shipley and I are enzo 
in a little bombardment tonight. 
there is a serious statement from a serio} 
modern evolutionist, not only teachit 
(Continued on page 86) 























































ation and experiment. There are 
solar systems in the making within the 
of our telescopes and the planets 
been in existence many hundreds of 
lions of years before the development 
our own planet of sentient beings, 
ich less of man. So the question of the 
in of the solar system can be answered, 
the present state of our knowledge, only 
way of, not in this case even a theory, 

t an hypothesis. Properly used, the 
‘m “hypothesis” represents a tentative 
planation or interpretation of any given 
ehomenon, or group of phenomena, 
sed upon confessedly inadequate data, 
on incomplete direct knowledge of the 
merous factors involved. 

A classical example is that of the 

Nebular Hypothesis, diffidently 
vanced 132 years ago by the illustrious 
athematician, Laplace, in a short note at 
e end of the appendix to his “System of 
e World”. It was a sublime conception 
the origin of our solar system, based upon 
e limited data available in his time. 
iter advances in astronomy and mathe- 
atics revealed the fact that this hypothe- 
: could not be sustained without im- 
tant modifications. 

In 1900 and the following years Cham- 
rlin and Moulton developed what is 
1own as the Planetesimal Hy- 
‘thesis, which is now widely 
»cepted as being in agreement 
th all the known facts of 
tronomy and geology. This is 
ised upon exact mathematical 
asoning and analysis, involv- 
g prodigious labor—not gues- 
s. I should not be surprised, 
7 the way, if you should hear a 
eat deal about “guesses” from my 
ponent. 

y opponent may tell you, in his argu- 
ent, that this Planetesimal Hypothesis 
worthless or false. I need only say here 
iat his published objections to it would 
‘ing laughter to any student of astronomy 
physics. For example, one criticism he 
akes is that the Planetesimal Hypothe- 
s does not account for the sphericity 
“the earth. Are we to understand that 
ir. Straton believes that, under the laws 
id processes of nature assumed by the 
ypothesis and accepted by all scientists 
. the world, the earth might have been 
ibical or triangular? I would like to 
ave him explain how the Planetesimal 
ypothesis does not account for the 
rhericity of the earth. 

I shall not, of course, have time to go 
ito the many objections to evolution 
hich will doubtless be brought up, any 
ae of which would require several thou- 
ind words to discuss. J just want to say 
iat if I did, you would find them all just 
bout like the ‘‘inability” of the two 
reatest scientists in the world to account 
or the sphericity of the earth! 

To resume my explanation of the dif- 
mrences between guess, speculation, hy- 
othesis and theory, which are almost ha- 
‘tually used by non-scientific anti-evolu- 
“onists as synonymous terms, an hypothe- 
+s could be developed into an estab- 
‘shed theory by the discovery later on of 
‘ew and more adequate evidences in sup- 
sort of the explanation originally given. 
speculation is something less than an 
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hypothesis, and a guess is anything that 
an anti-evolutionist does not wish to be- 
lieve! 

About a century and a quarter ago, the 
great French naturalist Lamarck at- 
tempted to formulate a theory of evolu- 
tion on the basis of the facts known to him, 
but because not enough relative facts 
were then known, and because he assumed 
certain things to be true which had not 
yet been proved, his brilliant pioneer work 
never passed the stage of hypothesis, in 
the proper sense of that term. 

Halfa century later, in 1859, the world’s 
greatest naturalist, Charles Darwin, gave 
to mankind his epoch-making book, “The 
Origin of Species”, which was followed in 
1871, by his comprehensive work, “The 
Descent of Man”. By his indefatigable 
researches and countless experiments— 
which are not quite the same thing as 
“‘suesses”—Darwin presented a theory of 
evolution which, with certain modifica- 
tions, stands valid today. Since the pass- 


TOR those who truly belong, intellec- 
tually and spiritually, to our modern 
world, there can be no doubt that man 


is the product of evolution!” 


ing of Darwin forty-six years ago, thou- 
sands of investigators, in every depart- 
ment of natural science, have piled up 
cumulative evidence in support of his 
main thesis: That the plants and animals 
of today were not created “in the begin- 
ning’, just as we find them now, but are 
the modified descendants of simpler and 
quite different species, genera, families 
and orders. No living biologist doubts 
that the higher plants and animals of to- 
day developed from the primitive organ- 
isms of many eons ago from earth’s earli- 
est and simplest forms. This explanation 
of the origin of species is not a “‘mere 
guess’’ of biologists, as I have said, but is a 
conclusion, based upon superabundant 
facts. When any theory accounts for the 
observed facts and is controverted by 
none, it is accepted as true. 

Such is the general fact of evolution. 
Authorities differ, however, as I have said, 
on certain special problems in connection 
with evolution. Sir Sidney Harmer, Di- 
rector of the Natural History Depart- 
ments of the British Museum, has re- 
marked, watching the fight over here, 
that “considerable harm has been done in 
America by the failure to realize that a 
want of agreement as to the causes of 
organic evolution does not imply any dif- 
ferences of opinion as to evolution itself. 
“The evidence for the origin of plants and 
animals, as we now see them, as the result 
of evolutionary processes, seems to us, as 
to our distinguished co-workers who stand 
for intellectual liberty in America, too 
plain to* be doubted.” 


rS 


Dr. William D. Matthew, Head of the 
Department of Paleontology of the Uni- 
versity of California, well says that “to 
the paleontologist evolution appears, not 
as a theory, but asa record of fact. Evolu- 
tion is no more a theory to the man who 
has studied and collected fossils than the 
City of New York is a theory to the man 
who lives in it.” 

The eminent zoologist, Dr. Vernon Kel- 
logg, states that he has heard of no natural- 
ist of known achievement, who does 
not accept organic evolution as a proved 
natural phenomenon. And Professor Ed- 
win Grant Conklin of Princeton Univer- 
sity affirms that there is probably not a 
single biological investigator in the world 
today who is not convinced of the truth of 
evolution. These conclusions are in per- 
fect agreement with the views of experts 
the world over. As to what scientists and 
philosophers who died many years ago, 
or at least wrote many years ago, thought 
of evolution, the age of the earth, etc., Dr. 
Straton will probably tell you all about 
that—perhaps without mentioning the 
dates. All the leading scientists of today 
accept evolution; and Dr. Straton’s late 
double, the gentleman for whom he was 
often taken, President Woodrow Wilson, 
said before he passed away, when asked if 
he was an evolutionist, “Why, of course, 
like every man of intelligence 
and education, I believe in 
evolution”. 

That evolution and not special 
creation accounts for the pres- 
ence of the higher types of 
plants and animals seen on the 
earth today is a unanimous ver- 
dict of competent thinkers and 
experts of the whole world. 

One thing about evolution; it cannot be 
proved to be a fact by mere verbosity, 
mere words, any more than mere rhetoric 
can disprove it; but by the evidences of 
anatomy, heredity, paleontology, geo- 
graphical distribution and allied fields of 
investigation; as interpreted, however, not 
by oratory, but by the world’s most re- 
nowned experts in these studies. In these 
evidences, fully appreciated only by life- 
long students of the subject involved, we 
learn that the great book of nature is not 
a forgery, but a true autobiography, 
whose hieroglyphics can be read and un- 
derstood in broad outline, if not in every 
detail, by all serious and unbiased stu- 


dents. 
I THINK it may be assumed that the 
majority of you are more or less 
familiar with the well-known evidences of 
evolution expounded in sufhcient detail, 
even in the popular books on the subject, 
readily accessible in all public libraries; 
so I shall not use up my very limited time 
nor yours in repeating what you already 
know or can easily find out. 

What I desire to emphasize particularly 
on this occasion is the ethical side of the 
evolutionary viewpoint. I wish to combat 
in advance the utterly false contention 
that the teaching of evolution in our 
schools should be suppressed by the police 
power of the State on the ground—no, on 
the delusion—that it is immoral and de- 
grading. 

My opponent has frequently stated, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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2~A Colorful 
the Scenic Roads of 

Oregon Where Tourists 

‘Oh My!” 


-on Rounding 


[rip Over 


Exclaim or 
“Oh Gee 
Almost Any Curve of 


the Road 


ERHAPS it wasn’t the Colum- 
bia River Highway at all my 


friend from the East was telling 
about. It might just as well 
have been pretty nearly any 


ther Oregon road, if indeed it wasn’t one 
f -California’s. Anyhow, she was 
scribing a stage ride somewhere up there 
“Without warning of what was coming, 
we rounded a curve and gazed at the most 
amazingly beautiful pz ynorama of moun- 
tains and forests and water I ever even 
dreamed,” she related. “All I could say 
was ‘Oh my ae 
That’s 
driver remarked, ‘but 
Oh Gee!’ That’s why 
Ohgee curve, you know.’ 
They’ll tell you in Oregon that the high- 
way system has cost the state $100,000,- 
900, and add, with enthusiasm, that it’s 
worth it. I share that conviction, and so 
will you when you have made a circuit of 
those splendid roads; not only do they 
make fast travel easy where but a few 
years ago the going was pretty much as 
the pioneers had left it, but they have 
opened to visitors such as you and I the 
allurements of natural beauty, the od- 
dities of high deserts and deeper can- 
yons, the lofty mountain forests and 
sererie shores, which zealously 
with the charms of all the West. 
Oregonians will describe all those 
treasures after they have given the 
roads their due, but maybe a Cali- 
fornian can take the job with less 
suspicion of bias. I'll try it, then. 
Those roads seem almost to have 
come into being all of a sudden. 
That isn’t strictly true, of course, for 
you can’t spend a hundred million 
dollars in two minutes, even for 
roads. Indeed, it’s common knowl- 
edge that Oregon was a pioneer in 
the matter of good roads. Early in 
the gasoline era the Columbia River 
Highway, still chief gem in the 
diadem, acquired its fame, and Ore- 
gon’s portion of the Pacifc Highway 
long gave a black eye to other 
parts in Northern California. But 
the rest of the system—the John 
Day Highway, the McKenzie Pass 
road, the Dalles-California route 
reached completion almost simul- 
taneously and not so many months 
ago; and when the final link is fin- 
ished in the Roosevelt Highway 
which is to run along the coast from 
Astoria to the California line, you’ll 


de- 


am, the stage 
most folks say 
we call this the 


, 
close, ma 


vie 
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search without success 
for a finer assortment 
of roads than the high- 
way system of Oregon. 

But even then the 
program won’t be fin- 


ished. When I was in 
Central Oregon last 
summer the Joaquin 


Miller road connecting 
the John Day country 
with Burns, metropolis 
of the southeastern 
counties, was undergo- 
ing a rebuilding that, 
between my two trips, 
transformed the ride 
from an arduous under- 


G Mt. Thielson from 
Diamond Lake 1n the 
heart of the Cascade} 
hunting and fishing 
paradise 
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», Columbia River Highway 

3. John Day Higk 

4. Roosevelt Highway 

5. The Dalles-California 
Highway 
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9. Yellowstone Cutoff 
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iking to one of such ease that ample 
vance was given me to admire the 
yarming mountain scenery, cuss the 
imbermen who are whittling it away, 
ad resurrect in my imagination the 
ontier days which even new roads 
ad not pushed back too far into history. 
nnd at Burns, relic cow-town dreaming 
| lready of tourists and the wealth they 
ring, all prominent citizens wore but- 
ys boosting their prospectiv e short-cut 
ighway connecting California and the 
‘ellowstone—a route * m sure you'll be 
ble to follow some day, though I’m not 
uite convinced it will save much dis- 
ance. You'll proceed by the Redding- 
\lturas road or by a more northerly way 
o Klamath Falls and thence to Lakeview, 
trike across a long high desert where the 
owboy still has his stubborn hold, past 
tumerous shallow brackish lakes of vast 
xtent, until at last you come to Burns. 
Then the short-cut will head eastward 
hrough Crane and over the rugged moun- 
ains to Ontario and the good road. that 
ollows Snake River across Idaho and up 





@ Crater Lake. 


to the Park—a good trip, I’d call it, even 
now. 

A good trip, but one for the adven- 
turous rather than the seeker of roads of 
velvet, at least so far as the Oregon part 
is concerned. But whether you plan it 
now or when the visioned highway is no 
longer a dream, such a route will start you 
on a circuit of Oregon which will introduce 
to you all the things of which the state is 
proudest. Away from the cow country, 
at Ontario, you have the choice of two fine 
highways leading up to the Columbia and 
the grandeur of its famous gorge. There 
is the eastern extension of the Columbia 
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Highway itself, or the newly finished John 
Day Highway. 1 
the former more or less automatically, 
merely because its reputation is so much 
better established than that of the John 
Day road. Perhaps I should choose it 
myself, making my frst trip there, and | 
know that no dis: appointment would greet 
me. Especially in autumn, when all the 
state is thinking of Pendleton and its 
great round-up, the Columbia River road 
would be first choice, as well as the logical 
one because of its history—the history of 
the immortal Old Oregon Trail. But the 
John Day Highway, merely as a road, is 
just as good; scenically it’s quite 
different but just as entrancing; 
and anyhow it joins the Colum- 
bia River road before the latter 
begins disclosing the beauties for 
which it is most famed. 


FOUND that part of the John 
Day road which crosses the 
Blue Mountains the most en- 
joyable of the entire stretch. If 
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A pictorial treasure that vies with Mt. Hood as Oregon’s chief scenic attraction 


you remember your Washington Irving, 

you'll recall the hardships of Captain 
Bonneville and the other pioneers in their 
exploratory trips over those alluring 
heights. Even then, despite the handi- 
caps they offered, the marvels of the Blue 
did not escape the valorous Captain, and 
relieved as we are at last of any suggestion 
whatsoever of the dangers which beset 
him, you'll surely agree with me that 
Bonneville knew his onions when it came 
to mountains. As you approach the 
reason appears for their jazzy name. The 
dreamy blue haze that envelops them per- 
sists €ven above the darker shades their 
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Most travelers will choose 
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forests offer, and you do not care for other 
colors until, descending the canyon of 
John Day River, you find the myriad 
shades that so suggest the Southwest, 
rather than Oregon. 

That whole country is characterized by 
its lava; it is the dark, harshly stratified 
basalt that makes the setting first and 
last. But there are table-mountains 
mesas as well as cinder-buttes—which 
might have been transported from Arizona; 
and then later you'll find mountains with 















@ Rogue River at Union Creek Camt 
Grounds below Crater Lake, Crater 
Nationa! Forest, Oregon 


slopes of clay, so eroded into min- 
arets and steeples of red and 
yellow and blue, shade upon shade, 
as to transport your recollection to 
the badlands of the Painted Desert. 
One of them is sure to puzzle you espe- 
cially, as it has many a scientist whose 
soul lives on such puzzles—Fossil Moun- 
tain, the home of the three-toed horse, 
Excavations by busy archaeologists have 
added their effects to the weather’s work. 
Possibly they have unearthed many first, 
second, and third toes of the equine won- 
der of another era, but certainly they have 
uncovered even more of the colored clays 
which might well have made war-paint 
for the braves who stole later-age horses 
from Bonneville. 

The John Day road leaves the river at 
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Service Creek, whence branches from it 
another trail, slated for early improve- 
ments now badly needed, which takes you 
through Prineville to Bend, the hub of 
Central Oregon and haven of sportsmen, 
about which I’ll bave more to tell you a 
little later. Northward from Service 
Creek the road, by easy canyonwise 
ascents, reaches the enormous plateau 
which seems in proper season to be one 
continuous field of wheat. There again 
you are reminded of the Southwest, for 
farms in that country are of a size sugges- 
tive of Texas ranches. Enormous trac- 
tors do the work which only the three- 
toed horse might do as easily. His pygmy 
descendants have migrated to the plains 
of Southern Oregon where they have re- 
verted to the wildness of the desert itself. 

It’s when you leave that grain field 
that you join the Columbia Riv er High- 
way. Not far from The Dalles the 
two roads come together, and almost 
immediately you find yourself entering 
upon a stretch of scenery of which 
Oregon is mighty proud: the river 
itself, beautiful and serene except at 
such narrow gorges as make the 
dalles; the waterfalls above your 
road, descending from the great 
heights of the cliffs; the fine moun- 
tains, usually white with their snows, 
which beckon from their distances on 
either side of the river; the forests 
with their heavy undergrowth of ferns 
and bushes, contrasting abruptly with 
the deserts farther eastward; the 
amazing views you have from those 
many Tittle parks where the road, 
ascending the palisades, first takes 
your breath, then lets you rest to get 
it back again. 

There are even active reminders of 
eee days along the river. When 
last I was through that country the 
Indians at Celilo Falls were in the 
midst of their salmon-harvest. Sal- 
mon has been the food of those tribes 
for many, many moons; still they 
spear or net them as they did long 
yearsago. Still the red filets dry on 
racks along the highway as w hen the 
palefaces bartered beads and jack- 
knives for them. Today flea-bitten 
flivvers cluster outside the shacks, 
but the numerous dogs seem as con- 
tent with such comrades as_ their 
ancestors were with ponies. 

Near Hood River you may leave the 
Columbia Highway in favor of the moun- 
tain trip which Oregonians think has no 
superior. This takes you up the slopes of 
Mt. Hood, which has beckoned to you for 
many miles as you came westw ard, and as 
you leave the mountain you continue by 
a road which brings you well toward 
Portland before you join the river road 
again. This route eliminates some of the 
finest stretches of the latter, but a circuit 
which combines both reutes can be tra- 
versed quite briefly, even by those who 
like to hurry more than [; and devout 
Portlanders insist there is no motor trip 
quite to equal it. 


[2 is possible to complete another fine 
circuit by diverting directly south- 
ward from The Dalles by the Dalles-Cali- 
fornia Highway, which makes available a 
fast easy, “and uniquely scenic route back 
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to the Golden State. When first I tried that 
route the road was in the throes of being 
reworked. Even then it offered a fine 
trip, but the road was of all varieties from 
very good to very, very bad. Now it has 
taken its place with the other completed 
parts of the state’s proud system, with a 
distinct advantage over some of them in 
that the comparative isolation of the re- 
gion it crosses, together with the fewness 
and lightness of the grades, makes it pos- 
sible for you to maintain a speed over its 
entire length which can’t be attempted on 
the Pacific Highway. Were I in haste to 


get home from The Dalles I should take 
the interior road by all means. 
Nevertheless, haste is shameful there. 
That whole five hundred miles is full of the 
variation so much expected by all modern 
motorists, especially those from Califor- 
It’s Lava Land again—lava sharp 


nia. 


@ Mt. Hood retains its snow through the summer. 
for many miles on most 


Its white cap is visible 
of the roads of ce aa and northern Oregon 


and hard, black and gruesome; Java cin- 
ders, making the best of roads; lava pum- 
ice in boulders so light that they float— 
Lava Land with its great gorges cut so 
deep by the streams which rush down 
from the snowy mountains that you ques- 
tion whether your car can ever clamber 
out of them, once it ventures in. Those 
are the rivers which, with mother lakes 
far up the mountain sides, make the 
Deschutes country a promised land for 
fishermen. Even if you’re not of the clan 
you'll find it the ideal land for camping 
or even if mere motoring is all you fake 
you'll discover good roads to all of the 
most beautiful of the mountain lakes, and 
camping sites so numerous on quiet shores 
or amid the cleanly groves of yellow pine 
as almost to make you wonder where all 
the other millions of motorists can be, 
since so few of them are there. 

There are, indeed, more and more of 
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them seeking that haven, especially sine 
the McKenzie Pass Highway was finished 
That road has made it easy for motorist: 
from the cities west of the Cascades t 
visit Lava Land, and for folks from Bene 
and Prineville to journey down to th 
capital and Portland. Topping the grade 
on the westward trip you have a fina 
spectacular view of the lava with whic 
you have by this time become so well ae 
quainted. An immense flow, frozen int 
tortured upheavals of ooze, with numer 
ous chimneys and fumaroles, is directl 
traversed by the road. On either side ar 
the snowy peaks—the Three Sister 
southward; at the north the pinnacle tha 
is Mt. Washington. Beyond the lava ar 
the forests—eastward the yellow pine 
but before you are far down the weste 
slopes the fir, favorite timber for moderr 
America as it was with the pioneers, wher 

toughness and strength are the chie 

requisites. 


WO other fine roads cross the 

mountains. At present, travel: 
ers from California seeking the Klam 
ath Falls and Bend country, choos 
the Green Springs Mountain roa 
leaving the Pacific Highway near 
Ashland; but between it and the Mc 
Kenzie Pass road there is an even 
more entrancing route for the adven- 
turous, which ascends to the easter: 
entrance of Crater Lake National 
Park. Departing thence it leads dow: 
to Medford by one of the most spec 
tacular rides | know, above the grea 
gorge of Rogue River and through 
more forests of giant trees. Crater 
Lake itself vies with Mt. Hood as 
chief scenic treasure of Oregon. Its 
wonderful beauty and unique setting 
had not received the broad advertis- 
ing they deserved until recent years; 
but now the ease by which the lake 
may be reached, the good road that 
encircles it and leads to so many 
other delightful Cascade beauty spots, 
and the tantalizing sport that still 
attracts many motorists not in haste, 
have made it sought out more and 
more, even by easterners. To my 
mind, it ranks among the very choicest 
exhibits of western scenery. 

Of all Oregon roads the Pacific High- 
way is doubtless best known to Califor- 
nians, having had its improvement 
completed inthe early stages of the program 
now so well along. Surfaced for the entire 
length of the state, it makes easy the con- 
nection between Portland, Salem, and the 
group of smaller cities in Willamette 
Valley, with the metropolises of San Fran- 
cisco Bay and southern California. To 
me, the fine scenery it penetrates so in- 
satiably is no less wonderful than the 
skilful engineering so evident in the per- 
fect banking of its mountain curves. But 
there nears completion at last a road 
which is to be fully as enticing to motorists 
northward bound—the Roosevelt High- 
way, which, extending along the coast 
from the California line, will in summer 
time at least permit still more variety in 
the selection of circuit routes, in itself 
offering an irresistible climax to a ride 
northward by the already world-famous) 
Redwood Highway. As I write, only one 

(Continued on page So) 
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This Gold Rush Business 





The Gold Cloud 
that Darkened the 
Sun of De Quincy 
and Other Writers 
of His Time 


OUR score years ago the 

“big parade” of ’49 was 

just beginning its weary 

trek across the backbone 

of a continent. Since that 
time, and without cessation, the ore 
hills of California, the gravelled river 
beds, and the multitudes of mines all 
have contributed handsomely to the 
wealth of the civilized world. 

Eighty very important years these 
have been, glorious years that have 
been lived richly and deeply and joy- 
ously since Marshall picked up a 
lump of yellow ore in a mill race up 
Sutter’ s way! That day began Amer- 
ica’s biggest “moving day,’ ” and 
the end of the rainbow was the West! 
Even pessimists were fired by visions 
of quick fortune for the mere picking 
up, and the great humps that are 


Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range 


CALIFORNIA. 


WHEN a new comet is descried, we set ourselves to 
trace the path on which it is moving; so that, if it 
seems likely to trespass on our own orbit, prudent men 
may have warning to make all snug aloft, and ready 
for action; authors, in particular, seeking to correct 
the proofs of any book they may be publishing, before 
the comet has had time with its tail to sweep all the 
types into ‘ pye.’ 
California as a comet ; 
that beats Sinbad and Gulliver, threatening (if we be-| 


It is now becoming a duty to treat 
for she is going ahead at a rate 


lieve the star-gazers of our day) to throw universal 


’ 


commerce into ‘pye ;” and other Californias are loom- 
ing in her wake, such as Australia and the South Sea 
islarid now called Hawaii:! they are crowding all sail 
towards the same object of private gain and public 
confusion; anxieties are arising in yarious quarters ; 
and itis daily becoming more a matter of public inter- 
est to assign the course upon which they are really 
advancing, and to measure the dangers (if any at all) 


with which they are practically charged. 





Facsimile of a page from a volume of essays by 
Thomas De Quincy published in England in 
18541n which hé brands the whole story 
of the California mines as a lie 
the were climbed by hearts that were stout 
as oak, all eyes turned eagerly toward the 
[SUNSET MAG AY 8 | 
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@ Above: A reproduction from an 
old photograph of Sutter’s Mill 


By 
Cristel Hastings 


West. And for those who came there 
lay full measure of reward! 


O sooner had the news of 

Marshall’s find filtered 
through to the outside world, than 
immediately there were heard the 
voices of a vast army of calamitists 
who began diligently to forecast the 
dire fate and utter ruination this 
wholesale gold rush was to bring 
upon the world. In 1853 this great 
“economic tragedy” of the ages was 
set forth at astounding length by 
Thomas De Quincy, the renowned 
British essayist. His denunciation 
of the ruination awaiting civilization 
was written in words that left no 
doubt as to the uneasiness of Europe 
who feared the complete dehabita- 
tion of her countries. Conditions 
of greatest hardship and poverty 
and the upsetting of the economic 
systems of the world’ were his 
gloomy prophécy, all of which, as 
we read his chronicles three-quar- 


ters of a century later, are as amusing 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Crown Fire 


When a Forest Burns 
and There is Fire and 
Love and Hate in the 

Hearts of -Afen.... 


HE last half-mile of dark 

forest trail Harvey Hall de- 

scended swiftly. He was tall 

and young. His long legs 

swung easily. Yet there was 
haste in his stride. Twenty-two miles of 
trail he had put behind him that day, all 
up"or down among mountains, in a circle 
leading out from Silver Falls camp and 
now, in the still blue dusk, leading him 
back. His hike had been broken by four- 
hour-long pauses at lookout stations, one 
each perched above the forest on Pisa, 
‘Tall Boy, Singer and the gleaming obsi- 
dian spire, Senorita. At these eyries he 
had listened while the lookouts, lonely and 
pent with bitterness, relieved themselves 
by monotonously, feelingly cursing the 
Association service. Harvey did not an- 
swer them. He gazed out over the ranges 
where the dark-green firs swept every- 
where, a sea simmering in summer heat, 
and permitted his lookouts to rave. 

Burk, on Senorita, asked why the pack 
train with supplies and mail for him was 
now four days late, and Harvey did not 
bother to explain what Burk already 
knew, that Newkirk the hunchback 
packer had been put to work profanely 
packing in wicker furniture for Mr. 
Hamel’s summer camp at Silver Falls. 
Burk asked why his telephone line was out 
half the time and what Hall expected 
them to do when the first fire—there 
would, inevitably, be a season of fires 
broke out. Harvey Hall looked away and 
let his lean young lookout ease his feelings. 

Burk mentioned that a Federal ranger 
had ridden through, from the great Na- 
tional Forest lying all along the summits, 
and had hinted that now, with the annual 
fre-hazard at hand; the Forest Service 
was putting on all the trained rangers it 
could find. At this, Hall 
snapped his eyes back 
from {the blue distance to 
the lookout beside him: 

“Forget that. The job’s 
a lot better in the Service, 
of €course. But we've 
taken this job. We've 
held.it all spring—we’ve 
seen the snow go, the 
creeks clear up and dry 
away, the heat come. 
Now she’s on us. We've 
got four hundred thou- 
sand acres—figure out the 
millions of dollars tf you 


know how to. They'll need all the 
stuff you and I’ve got—and more. No- 
body else could step in now and learn 
these trails, winds and all. Hamel is a 
small fat fool. But that’s beside the 
point. We don’t sign off, not till we’ve 
delivered these trees back to the snow and 
rain again. Next year—well, Hamel’s got 
his lesson coming. He’s new—the new ex- 
ecutive secretary for John Towne and all 
the other owners. Mourners, maybe, by 
fall.” 

“Why don’t you take him out and 
pound it through his head?” Burk com- 
plained. 

At this Harvey hitched his belt, sagging 
with its Adams phone, and climbed down 
from the lookout’s crag. “Take some 
water out,” he admonished, “‘and tell it to 
run up-hill.” 

The trail led through Hamel’s camp 
ground littered with its willow chairs. 
Harvey stalked among the fires, now jug- 
gling shadows above their leaping flames, 
and on to his cabin, the headquarters of 
the Association patrol. He did not, as 
usual, pause for a word, in form of a report 
of the day, to Hamel; it was not, after all, 
Hamel that he considered, or himself; it 
was the Association, and back of that, the 
forest itself. Hamel dropped a ukulele 
and sprang up from beside the largest fire, 
but Harvey hurried on. Before he 
reached his cabin the imperative jangling 
of his telephone 
roused him further. 
It might, for all of 
fat young Hamel, 
have been ringing all 
day, he thought, and 
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it might be reporting the first stages of dis- 
aster. That was what forestry telephones 
were for. In the darkness he found it and} 
answered. , 

It was Burk, the lookout on Senorita. 
“Sunset, seven-twenty-eight,” he re-| 
ported in a sing-song. “Visibility high. 
All clear. No smoke visible. I can smell it 
under my feet, though. Out of salt; rush 
some. Damn Hamel.” 

Harvey entered this rapidly in the log, 
mechanically writing: “Damn Hamel.” 
He raised the receiver, for all lookouts 
were reporting now. Hamel, he saw, had 
entered with one of his guests and was 
peering over his shoulder at the entry: 
“Damn Hamel.” 


HE lookout on Singer reported: 
“Sunset, seven-thirty. Visibility 
high. Smoke visible 60, 70-—” 

The buzzer whirred. It was a ranger, 
one of the four in the Association patrol, 
camped for the night on a ridge-top, buzz- 
ing in with his Adams. “Harkins,” he re- 
ported, “Porcupine Mountain. Seven- 
thirty. No winds. Visibility high. 


Illustrated by 
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smoke visible Black Canyon, 40, 70, foot 
if Senorita.” 

The three remaining rangers and two 
ookouts reported. None of these had dis- 
overed the smoke. Harvey turned to his 
ire-finder, a huge brass dial resembling a 
hip’s compass. He must warn Burk, on 
senorita. 

Hamel anticipated him. He found 
3urk’s ring written on the log wall and 
alled the lookout. ‘Hamel speaking,” 
ie rumbled. “Fire somewhere near you. 
nthe canyon. Run down and put it out.”’ 

“Yes sir, very well sir,” came Burk’s 
roice, its mockery heightened by the sing- 
ng wire. “Please, sir, I’m out of salt, sir. 
send some salt, damn you, sir.” 

Harvey lifted the receiver from Hamel’s 


ands. “Hall speaking. Do nothing of 
he kind. Stay at the station. I'll send 
ait.” 


Moments later Harvey leaned back. 
dis two rangers closest to the fire he had 
wdered to hurry to it through the night. 
Chey were afoot, he added to himself, be- 
cause Hamel had requisitioned all the 
ramp’s saddle horses for his guests to ride 
ut on, at ten a. m. each day, on two-mile 





ishing trips. He leaned back from his in- 


€ Harvey dragged the secretary back 

on the cliff. ““You can’t get down,” 
he snarled. “Stand 

and take it” 


[SUNSET 


struments, frowning. Hamel had been 
making noises, he knew, but not a clear 
word had he caught while getting through 
his orders to his rangers. Hamel was 
young, not thirty yet, Harvey thought, 
and there was between them that pecu- 


liar, deep inner conflict the very reverse of 


the usual camaraderie of youth. Hamel 
was plump, with a brown, smooth face, a 
chocolate brush on his upper lip, darker 
hair, horn-rims, and slow, bull-confident 
movements that irritated hs fire warden. 

No doubt, Harvey thought now, lean- 
ing back and snatching a moment to 
think, no doubt Hamel had ordered him to 
hre Burk, who wanted salt; Hamel had 
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been rumbling imperatively while Harvey 
attacked the telephone. Hamel now in- 
tently studied a wall-map of the Associa- 
tion forest. ‘The temptation to describe to 
Hamel precisely what was apt to happen 
in the forest Harvey put 
down. Already he had 
done it, vehemently and 
at other times pleadingly. 


kK became con- 
scious, now, of a 
simmering on his tiny 


cook-stove, an industrious 
crackling from its fire. 

A girl was there, frying 
horned mutton — tender 
venison—from his store, 
and creating those rarest 
of confections, soda_bis- 
cuits. This was curious. 
She had entered with 
Hamel. She was one of 
the score of town people, 
allfrom Portland and San 


Francisco and Los An- 
geles, invited in fresh 
batches each week and 


continually filling Hamel’s 
camp. Harvey did not 
know her name—but he 
did, on thought; it was 
Dorothy—Dorothy he for- 
got what. She gave an 
impression of tallness, and 
of darkness, because of 
her slimness and dark 
hair; but her skin was 
fair, he saw now, delicately 
fair; he watched her ex- 
tended arm, holding a 
fork ready to pounce on 
the browning venison in 
that gesture of watchful 
waiting peculiar to good 
cooks. He remembered 
his first impression of her, 
just another girl from some 
bright coast town, another 
girl consisting entirely of 


looks. He had had this 
impression only _ that 
morning, when she had 


suggested that he invite 
her to go with him on his 
trip of inspection. Grant- 
ing that she was trim and 
business-like in her hiking 
togs, he had _ thought, 
smilingly refusing _ her, 
that she was made to look 
at, not to cover trails at 
six miles an hour. 

Now he saw her, poised 
above his skillet, and he 
felt warmly grateful; he 
was suddenly weary. He 
ran a hand through his 
sandy mop. He slumped 
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sightly in his chair. “I thought so,” 
rumbled Hamel abruptly. ‘Senorita and 
Black Canyon lie practically between, a 
little in both holdings. A little in the 
majority holdings I represent, a little in 
the small fry group. This fire, warden, 
what would you say it will do? Which 
way willit go?” 

“Normally,” Harvey answered wearily, 
“if we had half the equipment and system 
the National Forest’s got, the fire would 
be done for no matter what humidity and 
winds come. With us it depends, first, on 
the humidity, and if that goes against us, 
then on the wind. A good high humidity 
tomorrow, and the fire will lie down and 
quit. Low humidity, and she’s gone, and 
the wind knows where.” 

“But which way?’’ Hamel insisted. 


“<TF I were predicting, I’d predict a 
north wind for your whiskers. That 
would mean the small holdings. But it 
may hold clear, with that hard afternoon 
east wind. In that 
case— your hold- 
ings, Hamel.” 

. Dorothy had a 
plate of venison, a 
pyramid of biscuits, 
on the board table. 

Heaving himself 
toward the door, 
Hamel said: “(Come 
along, Dottie; we 
promised we'd play 

Ukulele Lady for 
7em.” 

“You play,” the 
girl objected. 

“There. are a week’s 
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faintly stained the forest world. The 
mountains, blue-black now, spread away, 
crest beyond crest, the fir forest marching 
over them in an illimitable, sombre sea. It 
struck Harvey. It always struck him, 
struck him hard. The north wind wafted 
through, and the forest-tops bowed and 
intoned together, a rising, lapsing, sobbing 
chord. Harvey flung out a futile hand. 
Here he perched, a termite on a reck in the 
midst of the endless ranges; and worse, 
below at camp, Albert James Hamel was 
permitted to exist, to operate, to issue 
orders dooming the forest. 

His bitterness clamored for the relief of 
words and he burst out: 

“Oh, this Hamel has the system. He 
knows his onions. Sometimes | wish I was 
back with the Forest Service. Putin my 
four years there as ranger, learning for- 
estry, after being a graduate forester.” 
He chuckled shortly. “Quit to come to— 
this! Thought the way up in private busi- 
ness would be faster than in Federal busi- 


Spring Cleaning 


By Maser Ames WastIE 


Spring 1s in the heart of me. I don’t know what to do. 
1 can not mind my dusting and I can not plan the meals, 
For the mellow flow of sunlight has become a part of me 
And I know just how the bursting crocus feels. 


My gay cretonnes are patterned in birds and butterflies. 
My coverlets are sprinkled with buds of fairest sheen, 


Charles Alexander 


Harvey needed to bring his fore 
through. He stared across the star-li 
ranges and pictured it to the listening girl. 
This forest was his first command. He 
must bring it through. But it was not a 
Federal forest; he was not a Federal 
supervisor, with finely-worked systems, 
with law, with the fat book of Regula-— 
tions, the foresters’ Bible, to uphold him” 
in every emergency. People thoughell 
Harvey explained, that forestry was a 
Government affair, whereas vast areas of 
Western forest were in fact privately 
owned, privately administered. Grouped 
together in fire patrol associations, the 
private owners taxed themselves and 
created and maintained their own forest 
service. And within these associations the 
plot and clash of private interests cease- 
lessly went on. 

Thus it was in the Silver Falls As- | 
sociation. Harvey, this evening in his” 
cabin, had not failed to understan ? Hamel. 
And Hamel, he recalled harshly, had 
no proper business 
in the forest, no 
proper right there, 
for this was Har- 
vey’s department. 
In the Federal for- 
est, he told Dor- 
othy, Hamel would 
have been clapped 
to work or ordered 
out or arrested at 
his first attempt to 
interfere, as the su- 
pervisor pleased; for 
in the Federal forest 
the supervisor was 
skipper of all the 






dishes in this bach- But I’ve no lovely counterpane like one along a country lane earth his rangers 
elor hall to . be Briee = : : : es patrolled. 

Seed = ana ese here golden poppies decorate the new spring green. 

like washing dishes UT Hamel 
tonight.” I'll bid the xephyrs take their broom and whisk about my living room, was execu- 


“Hall,” said Ham- 
el, turning in the 
door, “‘you_ under- 
stand this, I know; 
it’s your duty to 
prevent fire as best 
you can; but in this Association Towne’s 
timber must not burn.” 

Harvey understood many things. Sit- 
ting rigidly, gaze lost on the darkness be- 
yond his open door, understanding came 
to him rapidly. The girl slipped the dishes 
from before him. Later, when he arose 
abruptly and walked out, she followed to 
the door almost timidly; when he gave no 
sign, she fell in beside him and they 
walked. 

A north wind soughed in the firs. 

Harvey ignored the campfires, taking 
the steep trail to the cliff above Silver 
Falls. A radio was cackling; Hamel’s deep 
bass, accompanied by his ukulele, fol- 
lowed them into the forest: 


I love to take a hammer 

And pound my head on top; 

The reason why I like it is 
E Jt feels so good when I stop. 


Harvey snorted. They came out, the 
girl breathing hard, on a grey rock over- 
looking Silver Creek basin and facing the 
steep, forest-covered ranges all about. 
The sky was a blue velvet with a myriad 
tiny spangles scattered on it; star-light 


[SUNSET 


Pll let them air the corners and play the housemaia’s part. 
And I will scurry like a breeze to hold communion with the trees 
And greet the new anemones, for spring is in my heart. 


ness. It is faster—look at Hamel—if 
you'll play a double game. 

“If I pulled this forest through this 
season I was going up in charge of a super- 
association of twelve private forests in 
Oregon. They lost two thousand acres of 
five thousand dollar trees—strapping big 
firs—here last season. They wanted to 
put a stop to that.” 

He went on, explaining it to her, for she 
was not expected to know. He had six 
hundred square miles of forest-covered 
mountains. He had four lookouts, sta- 
tioned on high peaks with orders to stay 
there the season through. He had four 
foot-loose rangers. He had no smoke- 
chasers, the temporary crews of fire- 
fighters kept by the Forest Service during 
the summer. His rangers’ saddle horses 
had been requisitioned by Hamel for his 
guests; his one packer was likewise im- 
pressed. Underfoot, in all the forest, the 
six-inch depth of pitchy fir-needle duff 
was tinder-dry; fire would eat a smolder- 
ing way on the earth anywhere, and the 
massed plumes of the forest needed but a 
spark to set them flaming, roaring, for 
mile upon mile. 
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tive secretary of the 
Silver Falls Associa- 
tion. He was Har-— 
vey’s superior. And 
he stood, first, as 
Harvey now knew, 
for one owner among the forty owners in 
the association; he stood for John Towne, 
a name translated, on the Coast, into vast 
demesnes in all the mountains from the 
Olympics south a thousand miles to the 
Humboldt hills. John Towne was a 
name, not a man, 4 name in the country 
where his timber holdings lay waiting, 
year after year, until he should choose to 
strike with sawmills and railroads and 
strip his timber from the hills. 

John Towne had never seen the Silver 
Falls forest. He owned all of it west of 
Senorita. Thirty-nine small native 
owners, the children and widows of those 
settlers who had tamed the country, 
owned the quarter-sections east of Senor- 
ita. They owned their quarters, their 
fathers having homesteaded them; they 
owned little else, and waited for John 
Towne to strike, when they might sell 
their timber to him. 

Almost savagely Harvey Hall seized the 
girl’s arm, chanting home the ugly thing 
he faced. “‘You see what Hamel means? 
I’m ordered to let theirs burn—all that 
thirty-nine small people own in_ this 
world—and save John Towne’s timber— 
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owne who owns more timber out here 
an is left east of the Mississippi. I’ve an 
ea he wants them to burn a bit, to scare 
em, so they'll sell out cheap.” He 
ughed shortly. “Well, I wanted to get 
to private business, where the way up 
asopen. This is the way up. Take a look 
= 

She was silent. He burst out again: “TI 
ought my job was to save the forest, not 
arn half of it. And it isn’t my job, so 
uch—” he waved a futile hand. “It’s the 
ees. I admit I’ve a passion for the big 
elpless boys. I can’t see them—’’ They 
ere friendly, the great gray trunks 
raight as temple pillars; each was a per- 
mality, and he often leaned a hand on 
vem. hey stood straight and helpless, 
der than the nation that claimed them, 
hispering old truths with the random 
inds, waiting the blows that would 
ypple them much as Harvey must await 
is felling if he did not burn out the small 
wners. 


ey \ JHICH are you going to do?” 

Dorothy asked slowly. 

He studied her. ‘What did Hamel do 
oday pee 

“Fishing in Black Canyon.” 
eee sisted “What did you do to- 
ay! 
“LT stayed in camp. I—invaded your 
abin and read all the log. Your—your 
oor was open, you know.” 

He stood close to her, raised her hand, 
tudied it, pressing it lightly. She was a 
limpse, a symbol, of all rich and fair joys 
f living which he might secure by climb- 
ng above—a little way above—the com- 
aon ranks of artless men. 
“Your name was only mumbled,” he 
vegan. “I didn’t get it—”’ 

Her eyes found his, and held them. 
“Steady,” she warned, ‘“‘steady—Harvey. 
ones Dorothy Towne.” 

e held steady, tense, but gave no sign 
is he gazed down to her. Towne! John 
fowne’s timber. John Towne’s daughter. 
tt swarmed on him. Yes, and she stood 
or rich, soothing ways of life—stood, he 
suspected wildly, as bait. Bait! 

He drew away, motioning to the trail 
and saying coolly: “It’s getting late.” 

She started down the trail through the 
dark forest. When she stumbled he hur- 
ried to her and helped her the rest of the 
way. “Don’t let me be a cad,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Please don’t be, Harvey.” 

At the edge of the camp-ground he left 
her. Nearing his cabin, he caught the im- 
perative brrring of his telephone. It was 
the lookout Burk. “I ought to be in my 
bunk, this time of night,” he began. 

Harvey wrote in the log: ‘“‘10:14 p. m. 

Senorita reporting. Dry north wind on 
peak and steadily lowering. Will reach 
forest by morning. H. H.” 
_ Before daylight Hamel was astir. He 
found his supervisor gone, and climbed to 
“the grey cliff over which Silver River 
»plunged. The prints of Dorothy’s and 
Harvey’s boots were in the duff of the 
‘trail, and on the cliff he found Harvey 
operating a pair of night glasses. 

Even without the glasses Hamel could 
see, far down Black Canyon, a pink glow 
hovering. Above it a white heap of smoke 
was painted on the greying sky. ‘This 
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Charles 


pillar was cut sharply across and whisked 
away to the southward. 

The plump commanding youth gave 
Harvey no greeting. He barked: “Hall, if 
the boys don’t get that fire out, it'll eat on 
into the small holdings.” 

“A north wind at night,” Harvey an- 
swered evenly, ‘‘sometimes is an east wind 
by day.” 

“Hmmph.” There’s a two-mile low flat 
between Senorita and 
the ‘Towne holdings 
west. I’ve thought of 
that. Fire can’t jump 
two miles.” 


@ ‘Look! Look!” 
Harvey whispered. He 
had never taken his eyes 
from the rushing flames 


“You 


“Hmmph!” ( 
thought of that when you let this fire 


said Harvey. 
start, didn’t you? It will jump from 
Senorita to this cliff we’re on if the wind 
swings east.” 

Hamel blanched. ‘Camp and—every- 
thing—What would stop it?” 

““A trench back below this cliff, where 
the wind doesn’t reach.” 

“Er—will the wind change east?” 

“Lord only knows, and He’s keeping 
mum.” 

“Better trench, then. No use taking a 
chance.” 

Harvey met the other’s worried eye. 
“No. -If L had half enough rangers for this 
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forest, I'd have had that smudge out last 
night. You’ve refused me men—making 
money for Towne, you were. No. Just 
now it’s a north wind. Just now the small 
holdings are due to burn. And just now 
I’m sending all hands to rip a trench and 
fall all snags on a line south of Black 
Canyon.” 

“Let the little suckers burn! It’s John 
Towne you’re working for.”” The plump 
secretary bristled. 

“Vm working — for 
Association,” Harvey 
swered. 

Hamel did not wait to 
hear. He was scrambling 
down the steep trail. First 
at his heels, then passing 
him, leaped Harvey. The 
camp, as they raced through 
it, was astir. Harvey reached 
his telephone, reached Burk 
with one swift ring, and was 
dragged away by Hamel, 
fighting with the strength of 
a paunchy tiger. Harvey won 
back to the phone, dragging 
the other with him, aware 
that a six-shooter was being 
jabbed in his ribs, that Hamel 
frantically was threatening 
to shoot. From the receiver, 
swinging on its cord, came 
Burk’s metallic drawl: “Well, 
well, cut out the rough- 
house, you boys, and send 
me some salt.” 


the 
an- 


Hamer clouting at his 
head with the heavy 
revolver, Harvey drew his 
lips to the telephone. At 
that moment the Colt caught 
him above the ear and, for 
Harvey, the Fourth of July 
dawned brilliantly. 

Harvey suffered fifteen 
minutes of total eclipse. A 
few fleeting skyrockets flared, 
and he awoke, ready for 
action again. Hamel was 
gone. Harvey, stretched on 
the floor, found that he had 
for pillow Dorothy’s folded 
sweater. He sat up/ suddenly, colliding 
with the girl’s arm as she bent beside him. 

“Thanks—Where is Hamel? What all 
did he do?” 

“Telephoned furiously for the men to 
come in. All he could get was: ‘Send salt.’ 
Mr. Burk told him that even in the Army 
they furnished salt. But he got the look- 
out on Pisa to heliograph the rangers to 
come in here and trench west of Silver 
River.” 

Wearily Harvey sat at his desk. He had 
failed to save the timber of the thirty-nine 
small owners. By attempting to save It, 
he had black-listed himself with the great 
powers, the John Townes, in the North- 
west timber world. Dorothy Towne stood 
in his cabin and looked on. 

“You mustn’t blame father,”’ she said 
at leng:h. “He knows nothing about it, of 
course.” 

“Of course,” he repeated. “But he’ll 
know about the results—a few figures on 
paper to him. The John Townes of this 
world want results. If I had the brains of 
(Continued on page 60) 
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‘Testing: for #e Crime Germ 


Psychologists Find a 
New Method of Detect- 
ing, in the Young Child, 
the Danger Signals of the 

“Tendency to Crime’ 


HE question of delinquency 

among children and minors 

has become of sufficient mag- 

nitude and importance—not 

only in itself, but because of 
the apparent increasing tendency of cer- 
tain children to become, later, criminals— 
for the governor of one of the western 
states to have appointed a committee* 
to investigate conditions. 

Reform schools and penitentiaries are 
overcrowded. Probation officers and the 
juvenile courts have problem after prob- 
lem to handle. The age average of con- 
victed criminals in prisons is constantly 
becoming less. Although twenty years 
ago this average was in the late thirties, 
most men incarcerated now are in their 
early twenties. 

Probation authorities report various 
major causes—major visible causes. Some 
believe that the decrease in “home life” 

*Appointed by Gov. C. C. Young of California. Pro- 
fessor Terman headsthe committee, which consists of lead- 
ing educators and probation officials from all parts of the 


state. It is to investigate and report upon juvenile de- 
linquency. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF PsyCHOLOGY 


Samples: 


is responsible; others are inclined to lay 
at least a portion of the blame upon 
parental disinclination to adhere to a 
certain much-discussed amendment to the 
Federal Constitution; the automobile and 
the youthful “pocket flask” both come in 
for their share of the blame. 

These and many other causes cannot, 
however, be considered primary. The 
child who at fourteen or fifteen or sixteen 
is haled before the juvenile court is already 
a delinquent. 

Our problem, and the logical first step, 
is the prevention of delinquency and crim- 
inality. We must, if it can be done, 
identify children who, because of defective 
nature or because of unsuitable nurture, 
possess the characteristics which pre- 
dispose to un-social or anti-social conduct. 

These children we call pre-delinquents. 

Common experience quite readily di- 
vides civilized mankind into three over- 
lapping classes. These are, in terms of 
general social behavior: 

predatory or criminalistic, 
selfish or self-interested, 
socially constructive. 

These terms are sufficiently clear to 
need no explanation. All people fall in 
one or another of the classes; some possess, 
naturally, qualities of two of the divisions. 
(The first classification, of course, is the 
least in number.) 

The social ideals of our times are, 
roughly, “trustworthiness, loyalty, social 
service, social conscience, social control, 
tolerance, reverence and faith’. These 
ideals have been taught to children—and 


EXERCISE I. 


The number of days in a week is 
Our rain comes from the 


clouds 


moon 


to adults as well—for many generations. 
A child possessing none of them we may 
call “unsocial’’. 

Can this unsocial child, lacking the 
traits necessary to proper growth and 
development, be discovered? 


AN he, or she, be discovered sufh- 
ciently early to enable us to apply 
corrective measures? 
And can these children, these pre-delin- 
quents and potential criminals, dangerous 


-alike to themselves and to society, be 


made the subjects of experimentation 
which will enable us accurately to gauge 
both the objects of the experiments and 
other similiar children? 

It seems, now, that all these questions 
may be answered in the afhrmative. Psy- 
chologists have done sufficient experimen- 
tation with tests, which I shall outline and 
briefly explain later, to indicate that fur- 
ther work will probably enable us to 
identify, in many cases, the pre-delinquent. 

We can then take the child in hand be- 
fore he is ready for the reform school, 
possibly even before he is making his first 
forced visit to the probation officer. 

Probation officers tell us that the “first 
delinquent”—the child brought before 
them for the very first time—is very fre- 
quently a petty pilferer, whose thefts are 
little more than mischievous. In almost 
every case the offender is a boy. His age 
will range from six to twelve or fourteen 


C A few of the questions in a test which 
assists psychologists to determine 
pre-delinquency 


stars sun 


Read each sentence and draw a line under the word that makes the sentence true. 


Begin here: 
America was discovered by 
A Boy Scout must not 


The pyramids are in 
The king-row is used in 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
if 
8 
9 
0 


—_ 


— ee 
-wNWre 
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The Indian girl who saved Captain John Smith was 
eat candy 
Arabia 
checkers 


When a person is very certain he must say 
The number of pints in a gallon is Z 4 6 8 
A fish that is caught with a fly is the 
In “Five Hundred” the score for a bid of six hearts is 50 
The usual number of innings in a baseball game is 7 9 11 


“Huckleberry Finn” was written by 
The Declaration of Independence was written by 
A steam engine is kept running smoothly by means of a 
The President during the Civil War was 


Drake Balboa 
Pocahontas 
ride horse-back chew gum 
Palestine India Egypt 


cards crokinole 


“T shall” 


Columbus 


“T will” 


sole 
100 


cod trout carp 


Dickens 

Washington 

piston 
Wilson 


Alger Henty 


Washington 
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dominoes 


“You will” 


200 


Jefferson 
fly-wheel 


Cook 
Uncas 


Hiawatha Minnehaha 


smoke cigarettes 


croquet 


“He will” 


500 
12 


Mark Twain 

Franklin 

governor 
Lincoln 


Patrick Henry 
cylinder 
Roosevelt 
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in is -AG Terman 


ds Told to 


idnev Herschel Small 


rs. Some few girls come under this 
eral classification, but very few, statis- 
‘indicate. Girls of the higher age 
en, when brought before the probation 
horities, are usually charged with sex- 
inquency. 

t is well known, however, that few 
jors are sent to the industrial or the 
orm school until their “criminality” or 
corrigibility” has been fairly definitely 
ablished. They are now termed de- 
juents. 

May I make this clear, in the face at 
ch criticism. The reform school, 

ich the delinquent may be sent, is not 
ygether to blame for failing to keep the 
orrigible boy or girl out of the peni- 
tiary. The delinquent child has al- 
dy hada rocky road in school, has been 
ough the juvenile courts, and is sent to 
reformatory as a last resort. The true 
: resort becomes the state’s prison. It 
10 answer to the present problem to lay 
blame upon the industrial school. The 
iple, unarguable fact is this: 

he child was received too late. 


O eliminate the delinquent child, 
we must discover him as a pre- 
inquent child. That is the proper 
ie for corrective measures. 

(Co discuss, first of all, the actual delin- 
ent child: Where does he come from? 
£ we were able to lay down absolute 
es, the problem might become com- 
‘atively simple, but we cannot; this is 
viously impossible. The whole point of 
: matter is this—we are now entirely 
rvinced that the delinquent child may 
ne (all things being equal) from any 
xe and condition of home. He or she 
y be of superior, average, or inferior 
elligence—and be a delinquent just the 
ne. 

[he superior delinquent, or criminal, is 
turally the more dangerous, and coun- 
balances the difference in percentage. 
ice, then, there appears to be no law 
verning the appearance of the delin- 
ent, other than the basic law of hered- 
, and the little understood influence 
environment, investigators and edu- 
ors must be on the lookout for the de- 
quents everywhere. The easiest and 
st logical step is to determine the pre- 
inquent, to use a common and easily 
derstood term, in the primary school 
sses. 

[Investigations to this end have been 
der way for some considerable time, 
1 we have made some startling dis- 
veries through them about the delin- 
ent and pre-delinquent child. 

Let me give you some varied examples 
the pre-delinquent. You will see at 
ze how widely separated these examples 
They are all fairly extreme cases, 


her than border-line cases, so as to be 


aly recognized. 


[s 





“Nine year old boy; mental age seven. 
From a superior family, brothers of superior 
intelligence. In school three years and has 
made a grade and a half. Slyly abstracted 
one of the pennies used in a test and slipped 
it into his pocket. Has caused much trouble 
in school by puncturing bicycle tires.” 

“Boy, age fourteen; very bright, but lazy. 
Is disobedient at home and at school. Lacks 
sympathy; is cruel and bullies younger boys. 
Is suspicious, jealous, and given to brag- 
gadocio. In competition with others, always 
cheats if opportunity offers. Much given to 
malicious mischief.” 

“Girl, from a very superior family. Has 
attended public and private schools, and has 
been promoted when she cannot do the work. 
Appears docile and childlike, but is subject 
to spells of disobedience and stubbornness. 
Did not walk until four years old. Plays with 
young children. Susceptible to the attentions 
of men—the type from which prostitutes 
often come.” 


These are all extreme cases, and are 
early identified as problem cases, from 
which trouble may be expected, and for 
which we,should be on the lookout before 
the child is established as a delinquent. 


ho 
| 


@ Dr. Lewis M. Terman, head of the 
Pee of Psychology, 
Stanford University 


Can cases such as these, and other cases 
of the pre-delinquent, be identified earlier, 
in time for corrective measures? Most 
children—the greater majority by far— 
become delinquent unrecognized until the 
delinquent tendencies are ail too firmly 
established. 

We have done sufficient experimenta- 
tion to lead us to believe that we can iden- 
tify the possible delinquent in the primary 
school. We will never know how to train 
children who are headed for the reform 
school and the pentitentiary until we 
identify them early, and apply various 
methods of correction. It has been the 
fashion, in the past, to maintain and em- 
phasize that the child is father to the man, 
but we are not satisfied to let the matter 
rest there. 

Let me draw a parallel. It is a common- 
place in medical science that if we are to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Joselito gud 


a Mexican 


0A Story of 
Prizefighter as Told by 
His Naive and None- 
too-Loval Second 
«< ENOR—this box—it is a thing 
I do not understand,” said Jose. 
“They are not angry; but they 


beat one another. Now, m my 
country, a blow in the face— 


carao!”’ 
A night-bird screamed. A burro 
brayed. Somewhere, a deer snorted and 


crashed off through the low growth. 

“Tt is a business,” I answered, absently. 

“A business, Senor? Like trade?” 

“Like trade-” 

Roberto left off the strumming of that 
endless tune, and leaned his old guitar 
against a tree. 

“Ave. Like trade,” echoed old Manuel 
from his squatting place before the fire. 
“They get paid.” 

“Get paid!” gasped Jose. “‘For beating 
one another? Oh now! Men get paid for 
work. Now, in my country—” 

“They get paid. Is it not so, Senor? I 
ask you.” 

“Yes,” I confirmed. 
But how do you know?” 

“Know, Senor? But I know. Aye! At 
one time, I made a deep study of the box. 
In fact, I assisted in a struggle. I waved 
a towel for Joselito.” 

“Joselito?” 

“Joselito. But—carao/—is it that you 
do not know of Joselito? He was the 
champion of Mexico. Aye, Senor. The 
champion in the largest size. It was at the 
time when Don Angel, the Senor Firpo, 
arose against that scorpion of a Dempsey. 
Aye! Scorpion. At that time, Senor.” 


“That is right. 


T happened in Paludismo, Senor, 
where I was connected with the 
bank of Don Amilcar Barco y Barco. I 
swept and polished and ran with papers of 
importance. Joselito was of the bank, too. 
He wrote in the books. The next cham- 


pion of Mexico, writing in books. You 
never know. 
He was very gentle. Aye, Senor. 


Gentle. He could sing and dance and 
fence and play music and paint a painting 
and write a poem and speak languages no- 
body could understand. Aye! All these. 
But none of them are worth pesos, and 
when the wars took away both his father 
and his fortune, this business of writing in 
the books at the bank was the best that 
Joselito could do. Also, he was in love 
with Amalia Alvares, whose father was 
the richest man in the world. Aye, Senor. 
Rich. So you. will see that life was sad for 
Joselito. Aye! Sad. 


[SUNSET 


Now when the Senor Firpo arose, it 
caused a vast interest among the people. 
The papers were full of Don Angel and his 
pesos. Pesos, pesos, pesos. Everywhere, 
young men were pinching their arms and 
running seriously in the parks and skip- 
ping with ropes and striking fiercely at 
shadows as if they were of danger. And 
everywhere, were clubs of the box. Aye, 
Senor. Clubs. The soldiers had a club and 
the poets had a club and there arose cham- 
pions of each and they met—carao! But 
what chance had a poet! Biff! Bam! It 
was like that—with the poet resting. 

And gradually, there arose champions 
of places, and these travelled to struggle 
with the champions of other places so that 





the winner was champion of two places in 
that size. But after a time, it was a great 
mess, Senor. A mess. For the champion 
of a size in Paludismo might be champion 
in Libertad but fail in Gamarra. And the 
champion of another size in Paludismo 
might be champion of a different size in 
Gamarra and champion of nothing in 
Libertad. Without a map of pins and a 
table of weights and measures, the people 
could do nothing. But it was all made 
clear when The O’ Malley came. 

They were six Americanos from a place 
called California, and—carao/—but they 
looked mean. Aye, Senor. Mean. They 
had thick ears and crooked noses and 
scarred faces and—Sefor, will you be- 
lieve?—many of their teeth were of pure 
gold. Aye, Senor. Gold. At once, the 
Jefe Politico sent soldiers to bring them 
before him. But their papers were proper. 
They were professors of the box. They 
wished to establish a school of instruction. 

They rented the bull-ring and bought 
wood and hired carpenters and published 
notices. And it was a very good thing, 
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Senor. Aye! Good. The young men who 
had been skipping of ropes and running 
seriously, implored pesos and flocked to 
the bull-ring. And Joselito was one who 
flocked. 

I heard him explaining it to Don Ramon 
Barco y Barco, in the bank. 

“Tam big. I am strong. I am quick like 
the cat. I can skip a rope and run a dis- 
tance and thump a wind-bag. When I 
learn to strike and evade, I shall gain pesos 
like the Senor Firpo. Then I can marry 
Amalia.” ; 

Aye, Senor. That was what he said. It 
was all very clear. 

After that, he began doing strange 
things. He ran in the parks before break- 


Illustrated @ 


fast and by night. He ran to the bank and 
he ran home. He made an exercise of lift- 
ing a book and of sitting down. He wrote 
lists of things he would eat and things he 
would not. He bent himself in strange 
ways and danced around the bank striking 
with vast force at nothing whatever. 


HERE came a time when he ran 

to us shouting and waving a papel 
which announced the first of the publi 
struggles among the pupils of the schoolff 
of instruction. And the name of Joselite 
was written against one called The Big 
Black Cat of The Jungles. Aye, Senor 
A cat. 

I did not see the struggle. But the cat 
ran, and The O'Malley paid pesos tc 
Joselito for his victory. So, Jose, you see 
that they get paid. I myself saw the pesos 

(‘‘Carao!” said Jose.) 

Aye! Every Saturday night there were 
struggles and Joselito won like a habit@ 


ibe O Malley 






















{ Joselito threw the 
O'Malley wpon the 
loor and jumped up 
nd down upon him 
with has feet 





MUIS ROGERS 


ne by one he knocked them down and 

ood up over them. There was one from 

amarra—. Biff! Bam! Like that. And 
|e big one from Libertad. Biff! Bam! 
;he same. And that one from Chenkan— 
| at serpent of foul practice! Aye! They 
j1ased him with sticks. 


| S it went on, my Joselito changed. 
Aye, Senor. Changed. He stuck out 
ove and he stuck in at the middle and 
> stood straight and in his eyes there was 
‘keenness instead of that fishy look from 

10 much poetry. And he was hard in the 
elly like a burro and he asked us to 
iump him for test. 

(“In the belly!” cried Jose, holding his 
wn. ““But—carao!’’) 

Aye! Hard. And as the others went 
own before him, the name of Joselito be- 
ume a word among the people. Aye, 
enor. A word. But that was bad for the 
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school of instruction. Foras Joselito 

arose, the other young men saw 

they could not hope to equal him 

and they regretted their pesos and 

returned to the clubs and The 
O’Malley had to close the school because 
there were none to instruct. 

But The O’Malley knew things. Aye, 
Senor. Things. He announced a Grand 
Tournament to determine the champions 
of Mexico in the different sizes. Of Mex- 
ico. That was what he said. And the 
people believed. Aye! Believed. They 
know very little, the people. They think 
Paludismo and the earth are very much of 
an equality. Me—I laughed. 

At first, there were struggles among 
those of the smaller size, and gradually 
there arose champions. And the people 
bet. Aye—but they bet! And after each 
struggle they rushed to buy seats for the 
next, though the prices of seats went up a 
little each time. 

Then there were struggles among those 
of the largest size, and one by one Joselito 
knocked them down and stood up over 
them until he was called champion and 
given a belt with beads. And he took 
profit from lending his name to pills and 
perfumes and other articles of trade; and 
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they published his face. 

It was then that The O'Malley an- 
nounced the Americanos would struggle 
with the champions. Do you see, Senor? 
All this school business was a game and 
now The O’Malley was ready to play the 
trick. 

(“Trick?”’ asked Jose.) 

Aye! Trick. The first struggle was be- 
tween those of the smallest size. And the 
people bet. Aye! All they had. Then 
they borrowed pesos and bet those and at 
last they bet imaginary sums. Aye, 
Senor. Sums. Me—I laughed. And I 
bet my pesos on the Ameri- 
cano. And—Senor, will 
you believe'—the Ameri- 
cano lost. Lost! Buff! 
Bam! It was like that— 
with the Americano rest- 
ing. And in all the other 
struggles, it was the same. 
Always the Americano lost 
and the people gained 
pesos and lost their heads 
and bet like fools. Now, 
Senor, do you see the 
trick? All of this was bait, 
Senor. Bait. 

(“Bait!” gasped Jose.) 

Aye! Bait. At last 
there remained only the 
struggle between those of the largest 
size—Joselito and The O’Malley. It 
was then, Senor, that Joselito resigned 
from the bank. Aye! Resigned. He 
pulled the moustache of Don Amilcar 
Barco y Barco. (‘‘Pulled!’’ cried Jose.) 
Aye! Pulled. (‘But the moustache— 
carao!”) Aye! He twisted the nose of 
Ramon Barco y Barco, who stood behind 
the fence and snatched pesos from the 
people. He slapped the face of Gabriel 
Barco y Barco, who wrote upon the ma- 
chine. He jerked the hair of Alfredo 
Barco y Barco, who regulated the writing 
in the books. Aye—that Alfredo! A 
cockroach. He stamped the toes of Arturo 
and he called names at Antonio and En- 
rique and Bra’ul’, all Barco y Barco. Aye, 
Senor. A resignation. Is it not so? I ask 
you. 

(““Aye, aye, aye,”’ chuckled Jose.) 














YE! As he left, he took me by 
the arm, saying, “Come along, old 
one. You will be rich.” 

So I went along, Senor. But I 
am not rich. 

We went to his house and he trained me 
to care for his things. There were things 
to push and things to pull and things to 
swing on like a monkey and things to 
whirl around the head and things to strike 
and—things! Aye, Senor. Things. He 
paid me pesos for my work and I bet the 
pesos on [The O’ Malley to win. 

The Americanos were going 


Along. 


about 
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among the people spreading bait. Had 
not their men been knocked down with a 
vast regularity? And of all the champions 
of Mexico, they feared Joselito the most. 
Three times in practice at the school of 
instruction, Joselito had knocked down 
The O’Malley, knocked him flat and stood 
up over him. Poor old The O’Malley. He 
was fat and he was slow. He drank too 
much and he practiced too little. He was 
always out of breath and his heart was a 
puff-ball. That was what they said, 
Senor. Almost it was as if The O’Malley 
needed one of those chairs with wheels. 
But the people believed. Aye! They be- 
lieved. And the Americanos asked odds 
and were given. And all the money that 
was bet was deposited in the bank of Don 
Amilcar Barco y Barco, and the names 
and the sums were written carefully 

in a book. 


HEN the word went out that 
The O’Malley was sick with a 


wasting fever, and the odds went up 


again. And the people rushed to bet. 
Me—I laughed. I implored pesos 


from Joselito and a few from a 
woman, and I sold my horse to a 
commercial traveller and my saddle to 
a Jew, and I bet all these pesos on 
The O’Malley to win. You see, I 
knew the trick. I know very little, 
but I know a trap when I smell bait. 
Aye! Bait. 

At last the night came, and I went 
with Joselito to the bull-ring and 
assisted him to dress, and we went 
out among the people who cheered. 
Aye, Senor. Cheered. We bowed. 

We climbed up on the platform and 
Joselito sat down upon a little chair 
and talked with Amalia whose seat was 
as near to his corner as could be had. 

When The O’Malley came the 
people cheered faintly. Me—I laughed 
and stroked my purse. He was beauti- 
ful. Aye, Senor. Beautiful. As a child 
he may have been sick with a colic; but 
as a man he was like a mountain. 
Now, Jose, do you see the trick? 
Believing the words of the Americanos, 
the people, who know very little, 
had bet against The O’Malley. Now, 
the pesos of the people were in vast 
danger; for here was The O’Malley in 
health. Aye! Health. 

(“Carao!”’ gasped Jose.) 

Aye! But the point is—do not forget 
this, Jose!—the point is, that some men 
will lie to gain pesos. 

(“Aye!” groaned Jose.) 

Then there came one in black with a 
glass at one eye and gray covers on his 
feet. He gave his cane and his hat to a 
trained peon, and climbed up onto the 
platform and rolled down his yellow 
gloves and bowed to the people. He was 
Don Jaime Mendosa Je Cordoba Gon- 
zales y Gomes, President of the Jockey 
Club, who had been chosen to regulate the 
struggle. Everyone was glad; for the 
honor of Don Jaime was known to be 
great. 

Don Jaime bowed to The O’Malley 
and to Joselito and called them together 
formally. Then the gloves were laced on 
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Foselito and The O'Malley: 


and a bell rang and the two enemies 
rushed at one another with a vast ferocity. 
Aye! At once they were striking and 
evading too fast for one man to see. And 
though Joselito was of the quickness of the 
cat, The O’Malley was like a lightning. 
The air was full of him and we heard the 
rush of his gloves and his blows fell like 
the foot of a dog scratching fleas. But 
Joselito evaded with a wisdom, stepping 
backward faster than The O’Malley could 
step forward. Thus it was for a time. 

hen there was a thing to see. Aye! A 
thing. The O’Malley struck a straight 
one and Joselito did not evade with 
enough wisdom and—Carao/—he bounced 
upon the floor with his back. Aye, Senor. 
Bounced. There was a groan from the 
people and I stroked my purse. But Jose- 


Most Husbands 


By Farrw M. CrocHERon 


Most husbands are queer; 


They blow smoke through their nose 


trom smelly old pipes; 
And they like their old clothes. 


They make a wide face 

When they’re shaving their chin; 
They don’t seem to care 

[f they're fat or they're thin. 


They pull down their vest 
When they try to look wise; 
They wear shiny shoes 
Of a very large size. 


They mow the front lawn 

About twice every year— 
Well, mine’s not like that; 

But most husbands are queer. 


lito stood up smiling and embraced The 
O’Malley. And until the bell rang, Jose- 
lito ran away fiercely. Then he rested 
upon his little chair, talking with Amalia 
while I waved the towel. 

Thus it was, Senor; bell after bell. The 
enemies would strike and evade and em- 
brace and Don Jaime would dance about 
and the crowd would cheer when a blow 
was well given. And not again was either 
knocked down though once Don Jaime fell 
and stained his trousers with the yellow 
dust that was upon the floor. When the 
bell would ring, Joselito would come to 
rest upon his little chair and talk with 
Amalia while I waved the towel. It was a 
very fierce struggle. 

Then, between two bells, I saw a thing 
done. I was watching The O’ Malley as he 
sat. He was looking at Joselito and 
frowning, when one of his fellows bent 
over him and pointed toward Joselito and 
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: 
then toward Amalia and said something 
The O’Malley’s ear. The O’ Malley look 
toward the pointing and grinned ve 
slow and nodded. 4 

When the bell rang again, The O’ Malle 
dashed from his chair like the bull. But 
did not strike. No, Senor. He embrace 
And he spoke. Ave! Spoke. And 
heard. Carao! But if I tell you the thir 
he said, I shall have to wash out m 
mouth with soap, the taste of which I di 
test. Aye! Soap. For the thing was 
vast vileness. Aye, Sefior. Vileness. An 
it was a thing about Amalia and Joseliti 

(“Carao!”’ cried Jose, rising.) 

Aye! Joselito pushed away from TI 
O’Malley, and lowered his hands a 
stood staring with his mouth open. é 
The O’Malley struck like a hammer a 

Joselito fell back upon the ropes, sti 

staring. The crowd groaned a groar 

Again The O’Malley © struck, 

Joselito wilted down to the floor and 

stroked my purse. But he stood 

very slow and hung upon the rope 
still staring. The O’Malley crouche 
before him like the cat, for a la 
blow. 

And then, Senior, it was ended an 
only those who watched with bot 
eyes saw how it was done. Joselit 
sprang upon The O’Malley, caugk 
him around the middle, threw hi 
upon the floor and jumped up a 
down upon him with feet until 
O'Malley lay still. 

Don Jaime bowed to Joselito an 
lifted up his hand and the people- 
Carao/—they went mad. Aye, Seno’ 
Mad. Me—I groaned a groan. 
had bet on The O’Malley. An 
there he lay—resting. But I am lik 
that, Senor. 


No luck. 


a bray of a burro split th 
night. Something droppe 
from a tree and raced away throug 
the bushes like a horse. A star fe 
down from the clotted world-stuff. 

Roberto took up his guitar an 
began again that patient strummi 
of that endless tune. Manuel raise’ 
a tired voice in useless words. 
* mumbled Jose, staring a 


“What became of The O'Malley?” 
asked of Manuel, after a time. 

“Became? Of The O'Malley, Senor 
Oh, that one! The morning after th 
struggle, he appeared with lawyers at th 
office of the Jefe Politico, demanding pes 
from the bank of Don Amilcar Barco 
Barco. It seems they wanted the pes 
that were bet by the people. And- 
Senor, will you believe?—they accuse 
Joselito of foul practice. Aye, Seno1 
That was what they said. Foul practic¢ 
The Jefe Politico called soldiers and loade 
The O’ Malley and his men and his lawye 


on the railroad train. Aye! Foul prac 
tice. It is to spit. Is it not so? I as 
you. 


But the greatest insult was to th 
name of Don Jaime Mendosa de Cordob 
Gonzales y Gomes, whose honor is so we 
known.” 


A Visitor Explores 
yne of Wyoming's 
Historic and 


Romantic Places 


HE train was running 
north through central 
Wyoming and the con- 
ductor strolled down 
the aisle droning 
norously: “‘Ly-site. Ly-site.” 

The occupants of the crowded 
rlooked curiously at me, who 
one responded, no doubt won- 
‘fing what motives would at- 
act a person with two heavy 
aveling grips to the 
‘owsy little village iso- 
ted among the drab and 
mnolent hills. It was a 
nely land, made more so 
y the serene peace of a 
immer Sunday. 

I checked my grips at 
ie elongated, single-story, 
ame hotel and _ looked 
yout for means of reach- 
ig Lost Cabin ranch, 
iree miles away in the 
azy northeast. The mail- 
tiver’s Ford was available 
-without charge — and 
von I was surprised to 
iscover that Lost Cabin 
as not only a ranch but a 
leasant little village; an 
asis embedded in a desert 
F hills. 

Its history bears the 
ymance of adventurous 
ays; its title connected 
ie strangest happenings of the early 
Vest. Legend says that in the heydey 
f prospecting more than half a century 
go a party of easterners discovered a 
astly rich gold deposit in the Big Horns. 
‘hey built a cabin as a guide-post and 
ent east to obtain mining machinery. 
m their return they could not find the 
abin and its location has remained a 
uystery to this day, despite numerous 
‘fforts to find it. 

Those were the days when Chief Red 
Jloud of the warring Sioux—the Red Na- 
‘oleon of the plains—was roaming the 
alls with thousands of braves to keep 
vhite men out of the Big Horns. 

The gold was supposed to be near the 
Oo-acre area since called Lost Cabin 
‘anch, settled fifty years ago by J. B. 
kie who now divides his time between it 


. 





with one of 


Adventuring 


at Lost Cabin 
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€ Administration Building, Lost Cabin, Wyoming 


and properties in Old Mexico. There 
is more to Lost Cabin ranch than 
prolific crops and livestock. The village 
contrasts pleasingly with the gray mo- 
notony of the hills. Its verdured charm is 
enhanced by its isolation. Lining its one 
short street are twenty or thirty modest 
homes modernly equipped in every way, 
with telephones, electric power, lawns, 
trees and flower gardens, and with paved 
sidewalks. Some of the homes are named, 
such as “The Doll House,” a charming 
little bungalow, solitary and vacant. 

A group of community  buildings— 
hotel, social hall and the finest bunkhouse 
in Wyoming—stands forlorn and unoccu- 
pied for want of the tourists who used to 
travel the highway by which Lost Cabin 
was once connected directly with the out- 
side world. As many as a hundred cars 
were sometimes parked near the creek 
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@ Above: The road leading into 
Lost Cabin 

The Big Tepee, home of 
Mr. Okie 


By 
Lamont 
Fohnson 


Left: 


while the medley ot visitors 
held high revelry in the dance 
hall. Now these structures 
only add to the sense of 
abandonment. 
Across the street, shel- 


tered amid _— spacious 
grounds by tangled shrub- 
bery and a_ brooding 
grove, stands the Big 


Tepee—Mr. Okie’s hand- 
some house. It is a dark 
colored building, two- 
storied, with a vine-clad 
portico on the frontal 
sides and a wide driveway 
leading from an iron-gated 
entrance to a commodious 
garage in the rear, a char- 
acter among ranch homes. 
In addition, it is given an 
air of security and seclu- 
sion by a cemented grille 
enclosure which includes 
a wooded pasture wherein 
elk graze with the domes- 
tic stock. 

But the Big Tepee has more than that. 
Its penetralia seems oddly placed, for one 
would not expect, or seldom find, such rare 
curios and articles of vertu in a rangeland 
environment. Its owner gave evidence of 
an eclectic taste in furnishing his home. 
Here are heavily carved furniture pieces 
and statues of various wild animals, al- 
most life-size, brought from Japan; intri- 
cate oriental wall pieces and other articles 
from foreign lands and peoples. On the 
wall dominating a winding stairway hangs 
a magnificent deer-head; the great antlers 
spreading wide. Again, the house seems 
metropolitan with rich draperies parti- 
tioning some of the rooms with their deep 
carpets, bay windows and high, ornate 
ceilings. 

In one room is a mural display of many 
rare spoons. There are spoons from Lab- 
Continued on page 70) 
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The House Dete 


Some Interesting Side 
Lights on the Man 
None of Us Care to 


Know—Professionally 


IG Jim Dooling, house detec- 
tive, fixed his eyes on the hotel 
entrance like a hound dog 
scenting game. Only for the 
fraction of a second did he al- 

low his gaze to rest upon the sartorial 
wonder who came jauntily toward the 
desk, twirling a cane and staring around 
the crowded lobby in an assured manner, 
but in that instant I knew Jim had sized 
him up and that his reactions were not 
favorable. I knew that because Jim, also, 
sauntered toward the desk, picking up the 
thread of our conversation as we went. 

“Speaking of crooks,” he remarked in a 
low voice, “this display-window bozo 
that’s just waltzed in reminds me that I 
once had my fingers on the worst crook in 
America and let him slip through.” Big 
Jim broke off speaking to get another look 
at the arrival under cover of lighting his 
cigar. 

The guest breezed up to the room clerk, 
whirled the book around, 
plucked a pen seemingly 
out of the air and 
dashed off his name with 
a flourish. One glance 
told him that the clerk 
was probably named 
Henry, for he addressed 
him by that cognomen, 
identifying himself as 
Frank G. Morton. 

“How about my mail, 
Henry?” asked Mr. Mor- 
ton, after he had told 
what room he wanted 
and where. “I tele- 
graphed you to hold my 
mail at the same time | 
made my reservations.” 

The clerk produced 
Mr. Morton’s mail. The 
two porters started away 
with Mr. Morton’s bag- 
gage but that gentle- 
man stopped them with 
a wave of his hand. He 
began to open his mail at 
the desk, while he prattled away about his 
big business connections. “Charley Schwab 
saidto me. . . The last time I saw Mel- 
lon and the government insisted | 
had to pay the $20,000 income tax just 
the same. How’s that for injustice?” 

The last envelope came open. A piece 
of paper fluttered out onto the desk. It 
was a beautifully printed check made out 
for $250. 

“Ah! Sweet babee!’”’ gurgled Mr. Mor- 
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ton. ‘‘My expense check. It’s a life 
saver. Came when I am temporarily 
short.” He glanced at the clock. “Too 


late to get in the bank now.” 

He busied himself with a cigarette, giv- 
ing the clerk a chance to offer to cash the 
check. The clerk glanced at Big Jim, who 
shook his head ever so slightly. 

“Now Henry,” pursued Mr. Morton, 
briskly. “‘If vou can cash this or make me 
a small accommodation loan, my little 
problem will be solved.” 

The clerk summoned an assistant man- 
ager who politely asked Mr. Morton for 
identification. The blithe and cheery one 
in the plus fours and loud socks had no 
end of identifying documents but he knew 
no one in town. The hotel management 
was firm. Mr. Morton flounced out of 
the place carrying his own bags and with- 
out the money. 

“Same old gag,” said Big Jim, wearily. 
“Whenever a guy starts tellin’ the clerk 
about his business and flashes a check 
accidentally like that, it spots him as a 
‘paperhanger’ at once. That fellow re- 
minds me strongly of this murderer and 
holdup thug I was telling you about. You 
generally picture a real bad man as look- 
ing and acting tough. I’m telling you 
that the lad I have in mind looked like a 
preacher’s son when he wanted to and yet 
was wanted not only by the police but by 
the Federal government as well. 


Decorated by 
RAYMOND BANNISTER 
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“Whenever they bulletined him thef 
always added a line in red letters: “DAMJ 
GEROUS: a gunman, shoots at lea 
provocation, always armed.’ Since I] 
him get away from me I’ve seen a goe 
many of those posters. 

“T was house detective in a dump in th 
Roaring Forties, when this egg blossome 
out on the avenue. First time I set 
eyes on him, he came walking up to th 
desk, twirling a gold-headed cane a 
twisting his hand so that the lights mac 
fre leap from his diamonds. He was a 
there, top hat, braided coat, stripe 
trousers and horn-rimmed specs. Kind 
a slender bird, about thirty-six I shoul 
say; five feet seven or eight with blu 
gray eyes and light hair. He kind 
limped when he walked but that did 


seem to hurt his strut any. 


<P) UT what knocked my eyes out wi 
the thing he planked down in fro 

of the clerk. It was a $1000 bill. You kno 
theold $10co bill game. Fellow flashes tl 
grand note, gets an accommodation loz 
at the desk and then beats it leaving son 
cheap begs filled with junk in his roo 
Of course that was the first thought th 
struck me. But his next move knocke 
that out of the old bean. When the clef 


The house detective hooks the 
“black sheep” guests out 
of the hotel 






















ld him he couldn’t change so large a bill, 
> pulled out a roll of $100 bills. at 
“*T always pay in advance,’ he said. ‘I'll 
ant a suite of three rooms on the second 
vor for five days.’ He caught sight of me 
ad a grin spread over his face. Then he 
added up a century and stuck it into my 
est pocket. “You’re the house detective, 
edeclared. “Go buy aclean shirt.’”’ Big 
ill flushed slightly at the memory. 
Who'd have thought I had my hands 
ght on the guy who pulled off a $1,000,- 
20 mail robbery and was being hunted 
wand wide? Nobody suspected he was a 
rook. They all thought he was some 
ch man’s son, come to the big burg to 
ut his eye teeth.” 

“Who was this famous criminal?” I 
sked. “What was his name?” 
Dooling’s answer was interrupted 
y the appearance of a bellboy. 






“You’re wanted on the sixth floor,” 
vaid the boy. “A gentleman up there in- 
ists that he is a cockroach and he’s crawl- 
ng around on the hall carpet.” 


We shot to the sixth floor in the elevator 
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and there I watched Big Jim exercise all 
his diplomacy to get an inebriated traveler 
to return to his proper habitat. In so 
doing Jim took several clouts to the jaw 
and calmly shook off a flood of vitupera- 
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tion that would have made a longshore- 
man run amuck. The only harsh thing 
Jim said as we were returning to the lobby 
was something about the quality of the 
liquor now obtainable. 

At the desk we found everything in a 
turmoil. A human cyclone gyrated around 
a hysterically tearful woman who did not 
lower her voice when she asserted she had 
been robbed in the dining room. 

“My diamond necklace—I had it on— 
now it is gone—.” Staccato! You can 
imagine the way she said it. 


IG JIM’S bulk broke up the bevy of 

waiters, bellboys, clerks and assist- 
ant managers. Jim’s voice boomed calm 
and commanding. Before he did a thing, 
Madame must telephone her house and 
make sure that she had 
brought the diamonds 
with her. Jim was married 
himself. Madame eyed 
Jim reproachfully for a 
moment; then telephoned. 
The diamonds were at 
home on_ her dressing 
table. She had forgotten 
them. 

“They called him the 
‘Count of Gramercy 
Park’.” Big Jim took up 
the conversation as easily 
as if nothing had inter- 
rupted it. “Of a pleasant 
morning you’d see him 
dressed like a nobleman, 
yellow gloves and_ all, 
strolling up the avenue. 
He would buy out a cab- 
aret for the night and 
crowd it with his friends. 
He liked the high life, the 
liquor, dancing, music and 
women, and yet there was 
another side to him. He 
had a little book that he 
used to read all the time. 
It was called ‘The Oxford 
Book of Verse’ or some- 
thing like that. Anyway 
it had a highbrow name. 

“Then one day I seen 
his picture in the paper. 
It was all there; his name, 
one of the most notorious 
in the country; how he 
had robbed a mail truck 
of $1,c00,0c0; how he took a fall to 
Atlanta for twenty-five years; how he got 
into the hospital by a slick trick and 
escaped by short-circuiting the lights after 
he had arranged everything by bribery. 
You guessed it. The guy who give me 
the century note and told me to buy a 
clean shirt was Gerald Chapman. I had my 
hands right on him and let him get away. 
He’s dead now,” said the detective with a 
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wry smile. Just then a wild-eyed, dishev- 
eled business man stumbled blindly up to 
the desk and began pawing over the hotel 
register. Big Jim seemed to read the signs 
because he was on his way before the man 
pounced upon a name among the list of 
guests, scrutinized it with bloodshot eyes 
and then darted toward the elevator. 

The house detective quietly stepped 
into the cage with him. 

“Fight,” called the excited one hoarsely. 
He was beyond middle age and it was 
plain he had received some kind of a shock. 
His hand trembled and his upper lip 
quivered. He kept plucking at his mouth 
with purpling fingers. 

He plunged out of the elevator the in- 
stant it stopped. I saw Big Jim’s foot 
shoot out. The man sprawled on the 
floor. In an instant the house detective 
was picking him up, volubly begging his 
pardon. 

“T am one of the management,” Big 
Jim purred. ‘“‘Are you looking for some- 
one?” 

The man tried to escape but Jim kept 
in front of him. 

“In fact I’m the hotel detective,” pur- 
sued Dooling in a sterner tone, “I’m 
afraid, sir, you will have to tell me what 
you wish?” 

The man uttered a groan and covered 
his face with his hands. ‘‘My wife,” he 
groaned. ‘‘She’s registered here. She—” 

‘““There’s nothing to get excited about,” 
said Dooling. “If your wife is here she is 
safe.” 

“But she—she is not alone.” 

It was a delicate situation but Big Jim 
handled it smoothly. In a few minutes 
the alleged husband was closeted with 
the assistant manager and a police de- 
tective. At the end of the consultation 
the hotel management was convinced 
that the lady in 824 was indeed the ex- 
cited person’s wife. ‘The affair was han- 
dled with the utmost finesse. There could 
be no breaking down of doors, no scream- 
ing, no scenes in this big hostelry. The 
surface placidity must be maintained at 
all costs. Guests must not be disturbed. 
The detectives waited until there was a 
call for ice water from 824. It took two 
big huskies to deliver it. The door opened 
to admit them. The woman gave a little 
cry. Big Jim’s voice boomed out sooth- 
ingly. Half an hour later the party left 
the hotel quietly. No one would have 
guessed that the stylishly dressed couple 
were under arrest. 

“Tt’s just routine,” said Jim, as we sat 
in lobby chairs smoking. ‘‘Nothing excit- 
ing ever happens. My one big chance I 
passed up. Just to think, Shorty, I had 
my hands on him and let him get away. 
And he told me to go buy a clean shirt!” 


HOTEL detective must be a 

conglomerate diplomat, flat-foot 
cop, night watchman and glad-hand mixer. 
His duty is to guard not only the hotel but 
the guests as well. “Sharpshooters.”’ 
“skippers,” “‘sour paper” experts, lounge 
lizards, “pay off” men, souvenir hunters, 
“prowlers” and the eternal C. O. D. 
swindlers are his enemies. With scores of 
guests arriving and leaving every day, 
with bejeweled women and rich men at- 
tracting the cleverest of criminals to the 
hostelries, the house “bull” in a metropoli- 
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tan hotel has to become an expert at read- 
ing character or quit. Sometimes he gets 
but a glance at a man ina hallway. Often 
his only information comes from obser- 
vant employes who are quick to notice 
the unusual. 

The over-dressed, flashy, loud-mouthed 
braggart who instantly begins telling his 
business to the clerks, the sleek individual 
who casually displays a large roll of $50 or 
$100 bills (probably one $50 wrapped 
around a bunch of $1 notes), the secretive 
man and woman who hesitate over a 
name when registering and who must not 
be disturbed; those who ask for accom- 
modation loans, who ask the desk to pay 
for C. O. D. parcels and add it to their 
bills—these individuals are transparent 
compared with some of the clever crooks 
with whom a house detective must cope. 


Dollagr Day 


By Anna R. ELDERKIN 


Ive been down town a-shopping 
And bought such lovely things: 
Frothy, lacy whiteness 

That will float like fairy wings; 
Purple, green and lavender, 
Pale pink and scarlet too, 
Dainty mauve, and yellow 

And heavenly bluest blue. 


You'd think I'd had them carried 
By dray or taxicab, 

But no, they’re packed in cases 
Of brown, and tan, and drab, 

So tightly pressed and folded 
There really was no need; 

I dropped them in my hand-bag, 
For they’re just flower seed. 


The biggest loss is from bad checks. 
Some of this can be prevented by the 
hotel insisting upon proper identification 
but other games are so ingenious that 
even banks are taken in by them. 

There was the case of Thad Browning. 
Pompous, impressive, prosperous in ap- 
pearance, he approached the desk of the 
hotel where he had been staying with a 
request that they cash a $6co check. He 
had to make a desposit on a deal, the 
banks were closed and he knew no one in 
town. Besides that, he had to leave the 
next day before the banks opened. The 
hotel management refused to cash the 
$6co check but they finally agreed to 
get the money and pay it over for him to 
a party who would call with identification. 

The careful hotel proprietor sent the 
check through his bank. It came back 
marked, “No such account” in pencil. 
The hotel man patted himself upon the 
back for his cleverness. ‘To his surprise 
Browning came walking in a few days 
later. He had never expected to see the 
man again. 


“Did you fix that $600 deal up for me?” 
he asked. 
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The manager explained that the che 
had come back marked, “No such a 
count”. Browning got red in the face 

“‘Let’s see that check,” he cried, 
citedly. “Of all the dumb banks, that 
the worst. Let’s see that check. Her 
give me that. I'll go down to the bar 
and get that money myself and make the! 
apologize.” 

The astonished manager yielded up th 
check. Browning left. Nor did he r 
turn. The next the hotel man heard ¢ 
him was through his bank. They calle 
him up and told him he would have 
make good on a $600 bogus check ma 
out by one Thad Browning. 


ee you can’t hold me for that 
said the hotel proprietor. 

“You indorsed it,” replied the banke 
“You must make it good.” 

Of course the hotel man had endorse 
the check before sending it to the ban 
His endorsement was on it when Brown 
ing took it under pretense of “fixing thing 
up’. Browning had simply erased t 
penciled notation, ‘““No such account 
The bank, recognizing the hotel man 
signature, cashed it without question. 9 

There was the case of Thomas J. Per 
winkle who got judgment against a hot 
for $10,000. The hotel received a tel 
gram from Periwinkle in Kansas Ci 
telling them to hold his mail. A litt 
later they received another telegram fror 
Chicago telling them to deliver same 
his secretary who would call, armed wit 
telegraphic description of some of the e 
pected letters so there could be no mistak 

Periwinkle, a very rich oil man, 
well known at the hotel and therefor 
when the girl called she was questionel 
closely. She described the expected mai 
telling who it was from and even t 
contents of some of the envelope 
There seemed no doubt as to her identity 
The mail was turned over to her and sl 
signed a receipt. 

A few days later Periwinkle called’ aj 
the hotel and asked for his mail. Whe 
told what had happened he denied evd§ 
having wired from Chicago. He had n 
secretary. Checks and money orde 
aggregating $12,000 were in the loot th 
had been obtained by the clever crook: 

Per.winkle on being questioned by de 
tectives admitting having confided in 
man he had met. They had had a fe’ 
drinks and, thinking it could do no harn 
he had boasted a little and had told ¢ 
several deals he had just concluded. Th 
crook pumped him, telegraphed his 1 
formation to an accomplice and the tric 
was done. 

Periwinkle swore he would never di: 
cuss his business with strangers again an 
the hotel management since that time hz 
refused to honor telegraphic orders tran: 
ferring mail. 

The C. O. D. game is an old one an 
has many variations. A swindler with 
“big front’? often is able to induce th 
hotel management to pay for parcels di 
livered and charge them on his bill. Ger 
erally payment of this bill is requestel}, 
only when the guest is ready to leave. 

The Hemingways traveled half wal} 
across the United States in plutocrat’ 
style swindling hotels by an elaboratioj} 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Third of Its Kind on 

olorado Mountains and One 

of the Most Skyward in 
the United States 
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OUR miles above timberline on 
the bleak, storm-swept slope 
of Long’s Peak 
| (Colorado’s 
| tragedy moun- 
in) a memorial, the third 
its kind in the Colorado 
ountains and one of the 
ost skyward in the United 
ates, has been built by 
O. Vaille of Denver in 
mmemoration of his 


wghter, Agnes W. Vaille, 
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m4 €On the way to the Keyhole. One mile 
below timberline on the Long’s 

ant Peak trail 

tha 

tivho was frozen to death in a raging 

delizzard on the peak January 12, 1925. 

' In the form of an igloo-like structure 

sé) nade of granite and cement, the memorial 
\s designed to furnish shelter for unfor- 

i) unate climbers who may in the future be 

ati ‘aught on the upper regions of the peak 

i'M a winter’s storm. It is located 13,300 

feet above sea level at the eastern entrance 
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to the Keyhole (the name given to the 
native aperture in the buttress cliff 
which extends down the north side of 
the peak). Modeled closely after the 
snowblock Eskimo dwelling, its circu- 
lar floor rests upon a_ stone. shelf 
twelve feet in width, while its round- 
ing walls rise against a towering and 
almost perpendicular cliff of granite. 
Three deeply set windows admit 


(Closeup view of national park service 
shelter cabin on Boulder Field, 
Long’s Peak 


ample light within and entrance is made 
through a doorway of average dimensions 
toward the Keyhole side. An entirely 
stone-made dome roof tops the igloo. The 
shelter is furnished with a heating stove 
and a supply of fire wood carried from 
timberline. 

Since the structure is built almost en- 
tirely of native material, it harmonizes so 
well with the surrounding cliffs and boul- 
ders that only the minutely observing eye 
may detect its existence; yet, because of 
its proximity to the Keyhole, which may 
be seen from a considerable distance, it is 
easily located, except in the worst of 
storms, by anyone who knows of the lo- 
cation. 

Miss Agnes Vaille, in whose memory 
this shelter is erected, was a Denver girl 
and secretary of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce at the time of her death. She 
left Timberline Cabin on Long’s Peak, ac- 
companied by a guide, the afternoon of 
January 11,1925. The two were equipped 
with the warmest of winter clothing, food, 
a rope, and ice axes, with which they in- 
tended to scale the precipitous east face 
of the peak, a feat accomplished by only 
eight or ten persons none of whom ever 
attempted the trip in the winter months. 

According to the story told by the 
guide, after great difficulties they reached 
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( Front view of the Vaille 
Memorial showing north 


face of Long’s Peak 
By 
ot 
CG. Kay Skinner 


the summit of the peak at 
4 o'clock on the morning 
of the following day. A 
blizzard was blowing up from the north- 
west and the temperature had fallen be- 
low zero. Not wishing to return over the 
dangerous route by which they had come, 
the climbers decided to descend over the 
north face. But before they were more 
than half way down to the Boulder Field 
(the name of the immense boulder-strewn 
area a mile and a quarter below the 
summit) they were caught in the whirling 
snow maze of the blizzard, and their faces, 
fingers and toes were soon frozen to numb- 
ness. 


N scaling down the last sloping preci- 

pice before reaching the less inclined 
surface of the Boulder Field, Miss Vaille 
lost her hold in a crevice and slipped for a 
distance of 150 or 200 feet to the snow 
and loose rocks below. Because of the 
snow, the fall did not seriously injure her, 
the guide said, but it unnerved her to the 
extent that she could not go on. 

It was then eleven o’clock and, ex- 
hausted from the exposure of the past 
twenty-four hours, weary from loss of 
sleep, and shocked by her fall, Miss Vaille 
protested that she could go no farther. 
She wanted to sleep, she said, and would 
go on again after a little rest. 

Due to the unsurmountable odds of na- 
ture and his weakened condition, her guide 
could not carry her; so, after warning her 
not to sleep too long on account of the im- 
minent danger of freezing, he set off down 
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Dark Islanc 


eA Gripping Novel 
of ‘Romance and 


eAdventure—an 
Extraordinary Tale of 
a Treasure; a Girl and 


a ‘Race for Both 


The story so far: 
WO ships, the Petre! and the 
Barracuda, equipped with diving 
apparatus set out to salvage jewels sup- 
posed to be in the sunken Tasmania. 

Aboard the Barracuda, Joan Fairfield, 
vivid with youth and beauty, was making 
the trip in the hope that her father (who 
was on the Tasmania and carried a collec- 
tion of jewels for Emery Ballinger, a rich 
San Francisco financier) had been saved. 
On the same boat, too, was one Julian 
Cheever, man about town and secretary 
to Ballinger (now dead), who financed the 
Barracuda expedition in the hope of get- 
ting the jewels for himself. Captain 
Rouse, commander of the Barracuda, a 
hard man of evil reputation, planned to 
make the jewels his own. 

The Petrel and the Barracuda arrived at 
Diadem Reef about the same time. The 
Petrel was commanded by Captain Ran- 
som, who had with him Griff Harkness, a 
young and adventurous diver who was 
going to try to recover the lost jewels. 
Joan Fairfield, because of the murderous 
tactics of those aboard the Barracuda, 
escaped from the ship and put herself 
under the protection of Captain Ransom 
and Harkness with whom she had become 
friends. After much under water excite- 
ment both parties decided that the jewels 
were not in the sunken Tasmania but had 
been taken ashore by the one castaway 
who had survived the wreck. 


The head-hunters of the jungle one 
night attacked the Barracuda  shore- 
party. Griff Harkness and Captain Ran- 


som led their men to the aid of Julian 
Cheever and Captain Rouse. After this 
the two enemy camps joined forces. 
Harkness, hearing from the queen of 
the jungle that she w vanted him and think- 
ing to secure the jewels for Joan, agreed to 
accompany the white survivor of the Tas- 
mania (who had been living with the 
natives back in the jungle). The queen 
had the jewels and Harkness induced her 
to send them back to Joan on the con- 
dition that he remain as royal consort. 
When the messenger had taken the jewels 
Griff turned to the beautiful jungle girl. 
She had seated herself on the plumes of 
her couch and was leaning back in an 


OAN had waited anxiously for 

hours. The sun had settled below 

the ridge that encircled the bay; 

the hillside was in shadow; and 

night was coming on. But Griff 
had not returned from his dubious and 
hazardous venture up the trail that led 
to the head-hunters’ village. 

Paitoto and Ringquist shared command 
of the camp. The trio of the Barracuda 
had completed their bamboo hut and 
were resting from their labors. Nicobar, 
the serang, had taken charge of Captain 
Ransom’s case, after making a disturbing 
diagnosis to the effect that the patient 
would get worse before he got better. 


Joan was troubled of spirit. Bitterly she 
wished now that she had never told her 
friends of the Petre! the secret of Rouse’s 
and Cheever’s obsession with the wreck of 
the Tasmania. The jewels of their quest 
were stones of danger and disaster, she 
told herself: her father and a ship’s com- 


attitude of breathless expectancy. Now pany had been drowned; the lives of three 
go on with the story: luckless sailors had come to ghastly ends 
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on the beach of this dark and 
forlorn island; her savior from 
sharks was burning with the fever 
of an infected  spear-wound; 


and Griff Harkness, whom she had 
drawn into this treacherous whirlpool of 
fate, was risking his intrepid and smil-} 
ing youth in an unprotected excursion 
among head-hunters and witch-queens. 
She began to believe in the old folk-tales 
of gems that bore a curse. A blight of 
misfortune and death had surely followed! 
the oriental additions to the Ballinger col- 
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ction; somewhere among its richness and 
s beauty, she felt, there must be a jewel 


nder an ancient spell of disaster. Thus 
ye dreamed and worried. 

There was a shout from Ringquist, on 
icket duty at the end of the trail: 

“Here dey come!” 

She hurried to the edge of the ravine; 
‘aitoto also ran up. 

“Ay hear dem in de voods,” said Ring- 
uist. 

She listened, and caught the sound of 
1ovement back of the curtain of the 
angle. Presently Orokolo appeared by 
he skull-stake; he was carrying some- 
hing in his hand. He waved to them and 
‘egan to cross the ravine. She waited for 
nother figure to step out of the bush into 
aew on the trail but none appeared. 

“Where is Griff?” she demanded as 


oon as Orokolo came up out of the gully. 


OKUYOBA keep him with her. 
Witch queen like him.” 

This was maddening. Joan bit her lip. 

“Why did you leave him there?” she 
ttormed at Orokolo. 

“Boss Hark order me back to white 
nissy,’ answered Orokolo uneasily, to 
ustify his failure to fulfill his self-ap- 
rointed destiny as the Watcher of the Man. 

“You should have stayed to help him!” 
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“Boss Hark say to give you these 
things. Gift from Bokuy roba.” 
Joan accepted the battered drum- 


shaped box, the rusty key from Orokolo, 
with a strange stirring of the heart. She 
hardly knew whether it was an emotion of 
rejoicing or dismay. 

Suddenly Orokolo prostrated himself at 
her feet penitently, his knife in his hand. 

“White missy,” he said, “Orokolo go 
now, kill witch queen for you.” 

“No. Get up. Paitoto, keep him in 
camp.” 

She left them and carried the hat-box 
into the house. It was of red lacquered 
leather with a design of dragons in faded 
gilt around the cylinder. She had never 
seen it before; her father must have 
bought it in some Chinese port, she 
thought. 

Captain Ransom was asieep and she 
whispered to the serang: 

“T will watch him until supper time, 
Nicobar.” 

The old Malay salaamed and went out. 

It was dark in the windowless house of 
commemoration. She lit a candle and 
carried the hat-box to the far end of the 
hall. Then she spread the blanket from 
her bunk upon the floor, so that nothing 
could drop through the bamboo chinks; 
mounted the candle in a little clay dish 
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(Orokolo, the faithful, was running 
toward them, his black face twisted 
in a hideous grimace. He was 
brandishing a knife and uttering 
shrill incantations 





which she found among the curiosities on 
the shelves, unlocked the box and raised 


the lid. 


HE looked into the box, but the 

shadows were too heavy; she could 
not tell what it contained. Then she felt 
into it, plunged her hand wrist-deep into 
cold polished stones. She brought out a 
few; they gleamed in her palm with flashes 
of red, blue, white and green. Then slowly 
and carefully she tilted the box and 
poured its contents gently out upon the 
blanket. They made a mound of gem- 
tints. She picked up a double-handful 
and let the stones drip out of her fingers. 
They fell through the candle light like gay 
prismatic tears; made seductive clicking 
sounds as they dropped back into the 
pile; sparkled like stars and glowed like 
the eyes of animals against the dark. 
These were jewels such as Hindu maha- 
rajahs kept in their secret treasuries, in 
cities with names like Hyderabad and 
Mysore, to play with until the lust of the 
eye grew weak, to hoard and handle and 
to dote upon. This was the Ballinger 
collection. 

Most of them were cut but unmounted. 
Only a few still remained in ring settings, 
the art value of which was manifest. She 
noted a few intaglios in precious stones; 
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a huge star-sapphire carved as a scarab; a 
flat diamond engraved with Arabic script. 
But the mass represented pure gem value, 
independent of associated use as seal, 
charm or amulet. 

Joan had more than a little scholarship 
in gems, picked up from her father’s talk 
and lectures, and she began to assort the 
collection into groups of stones, puzzled 
occasionally, of course, by odd colors. She 
called the rich roll of precious and semi- 
precious stones—gem-names that have 
romance, allurement and magic in every 
syllable: 

Diamonds—blue-white, yellow, green, 
blue, gray, brown, black and red; rubies— 
pigeon’s blood, carmine, rose-red, asteri- 
ated; emeralds; sapphires—dark-blue, 
corn-flower, star, indigo, water, lynx, and 
oriental girasol; noble spinel, balas-ruby, 
rubicelle and blue spinel; chrysoberyl, 
cymophane, noble beryl, golden beryl, and 
aquamarine; alexandrite; topaz—Si- 
berian, Brazilian, Indian, Saxon, blue, 
yellow, red and smoky; zircon, hyacinth 
and jargoon; tourmaline—rose-red, green, 
blue and brown; rubellite; precious opal, 
flame-opal, harlequin-opal and fire-opal; 
turquoise; olivine, peridot and chryso- 
liet; garnet—almandine, cinnamon 
stone, demantoid and pyrope; lynx- 
stone, sunstone and moon-stone; 
amethyst, citrine, cat’s eye, tiger’s eye 
and hawk’s eye; lapis lazuli and jade; 
chrysoprase, jasper, agate, carnelian, 
bloodstone and sard. 

They were all represented in cut 
stones, en cabochon, and occasionally 
in clusters of the rough crystals. 
Everything in the galaxy of gems was 
there except the pearl; and she remem- 
bered that her father had often pro- 
tested a complete indifference to the 
pathological secretion of the oyster, 
as being outside of his specialty. 


Site felt carefully over the hat- 
box lining, to make sure that 
no small stone had been caught in the 
folds of the fabric. ‘Then she glanced at 
the inside of the water-stained lid, saw 
the flap of a pocket there, and detected 
a crackling as of paper. She opened the 
flap and drew out a sheet of parchment, 
folded twice, and covered with fine 
writing. Holding it close to the candle 
she read in her father’s manuscript: 


_ “Notes On Toe Cuorcest STONES 

“1. A square double-cut brilliant of 40 
carats, blue-white and of the first water. Its 
form, with sixteen facets beside the table on 
the crown, suggests strongly that this may be 
one of the eleven missing crown jewels of 
France by which Cardinal Mazarin introduced 
the technique of brilliant-cutting in 1649. It 
is, indeed, identical except in weight with the 
only authenticated ‘Mazarin,’ now the prop- 
erty of the French Republic, and the resem- 
blance is evidence tending to place it as one 
of those lost classics of the lapidary art. Its 
tradition also points in this direction; it is said 
to have been sold by Mme. DuBarry during 
the last illness of her paramour, Louis XV. 
After the restoration of the Bourbons it was 
stolen in Constantinople from the French 
Ambassador to Turkey, then its owner. It 
ultimately passed into the collection of the 
Shah of Persia, and since the fall of the Qajar 
dynasty in 1925 it has been drifting about in 
the Far East. Purchased from the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. 

“2. A deep-blue triangular brilliant of 
67 2-16 carats, which is undoubtedly the his- 
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toric diamond brought by Tavernier from India 
for Louis XIV. It had an important place 
among the French crown jewels until 1792, 
when it was stolen and disappeared from the 
knowledge of collectors. In the odd shape, 
the extremely rare color, and the number of 
carats, this brilliant corresponds exactly to 
the recorded descriptions of that notable 
stone. This is the finest known specimen of 
the dark-blue, rarest color among diamonds. 
It is equal to the Hope Blue in water, but much 
larger. The re-appearance of this stone, after 
being lost for 125 years, dispels the generally 
accepted theory that it was cut up after its 
theft to make the Hope and the 13 carat blue 
diamond formerly owned by Duke Karl of 
Brunswick. Purchased from the Rajah ° of 
Sarawak, who knows nothing of its history 
except that it was bought by his father from 
a dealer in Saigon. 

“3. A 10 carat ruby-red diamond, step- 
cut six-sided, singular among the few stones 
of this color for its close resemblance to a 
ruby. Its history traces back to 1797 when it 
was acquired by Czar Paul I of Russia. It was 
one of the minor items in the extensive list 
of Russian crown jewels; it disappeared during 
the bolshevik revolution, and passed into 
China. Purchased from a mandarin in Pekin. 
This stone is far superior to the rose-red 
‘Fleur de Pecher.’ 


Timberline 
By Eruet Romic FULLER 


There are no sounds at timberline 
But the wind in a twisted pine, 
Thin-voiced water where it goes 
Suddenly from melted snows, 
And through the omnipresent hush 
The calling of a hermit thrush 


Who spins his song and leaves it there 


To unravel on the air. 


“4. A double rosette or pendeloque dia- 
mond. 19 carats, of a very fine, clear apple- 
green, which equals the Dresden Green in 
color and water if not in size. It is unfortu- 
nately pierced in the direction of its longest 
axis, for use as an ear pendant. According 
to its tradition, this diamond, with its missing 
mate, was cut and drilled by order of the 
Dutch East India Company in 1737 as a gift 
to the daughter of the Rajah of Bali upon her 
mariiage to the Rajah of Macassar. Pur- 
chased from a Eurasian merchant in Batavia. 

“5. A cabochon ruby of 15 carats, in color 
a pure carmine red which is more highly 
esteemed by collectors than the bluish tinted 
‘pigeon’s blood.’ Its tradition associates it 
with a King of Burmah, who made a hobby 
of music and directed his private orchestra 
of native instruments with a baton in which 
this fine gem was set as a ferrule. Purchased 
from Mr. Dirk Huizima, a collector of Singa- 
pore. 

“6. An oblong, table-cut emerald of 40 
carats, absolutely flawless, free from fissures 
or patches, and of a rich velvety luster. It 
is known in the Orient as the ‘Darya-i-noor’ 
or ‘Sea of Light.’ It comes from the ancient 
Egyptian mines that were re-opened early 
in the nineteenth century by Mehemet Ali 
Pasha. It has belonged to the Khedive of 
Egypt, the Ameer of Afghanistan, the Maha- 
rajah of Patiala, and the King of Siam. Also 
from the collection of Mr. Huizima of Singa- 


pore.” 
The writing ended there. On the 
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margin of the sheet was a long colun 
of figures which had been added to ma 
a total of $2,236,750. : 

Dazed by the responsibility of 
the guardian of such treasure, Joan 
placed the document, hurriedly po 
the jewels back into the hat-box, lock 
it, and looked about the house for a hidiy 
place. Before she could come to a 
cision she heard a step at the doorway a1 
turned to find Julian Cheever walki 
in upon her. 

“IT understand that Harkness 
deserted us,’’ he said with an effort 
indifference, “‘and that somebody all 
to be the witch-queen of the sav 
has sent us a gift to compensate for 
absence. Is that it?” 

She carelessly tossed the hat-box u 
her bunk and answered: 

ut iS. 

“Could I have a look?” 

“Not just now. Please go. You 
disturb Captain Ransom.” 

She went to the door and called softh 

“Serang, it is time for the medici 
again. And bring Paitoto.” 

The old Malay and Paitoto came 

silently, with black looks for the i 

truder; and Julian, giving Joan a ple 

ant “Goodnight,” strolled casua 

back to the Barracuda hut. y 


ARES Cheever walked though 
fully back to the hut he fou 
Rouse waiting for him. In the flic 
ering candle-light the captain’s eyé 
glittered feverishly. 
“Well?” he demanded. 
“Well—what?” countered Julia 
coolly. 
“‘What’s she done with ’em?” 
Julian seated himself on a rud 
bench and proceeded to light a ciga 
ette. “You mean the jewels?” 
“What the hell else would I mean? 
“You’re not talking to one of yo 
flea-bitten crew,” Julian informed hir 
curtly. “If you have anything to say 
to me, say it civilly.” 

“T’ll talk to you any —way I please!’ 

“Listen, Rouse. You’re not on yo 
ship now and you’re not in comman 
here. We're all on an equality. An 
I’ve heard enough of your bullying.’ 

“Oh, ye have, eh?” growled Rous 
his hands twitching. “Well, ye’ll hea 
as much—” : 

“That’s enough!” Julian sprang t) 
his feet, and one hand slid into his pocke 
gripping his revolver. “Up to now we’v 
been partners in this business. Fro 
now on, I’m the boss. Get me?” 

They stood, glaring at each other 
Rouse livid with fury, Julian grim anc 
determined. 

Lying on his pallet of leaves in thi 
shadow by the door, Murchison watche 
this mental duel with a crafty smile 
They could wrangle and kill each othe; 
if they pleased. ‘The silent and calculat 
ing mate had plans of his own and he 
was biding his time. 

“Look ’ere,” snarled Rouse, ‘“‘you’¢ 
be in a hell of a jam without us— 
nodding toward the mate—‘“to stand 
by ye.” 

“Tl take my chances. | 

“Don’t be a fool. Take yer hand off 
that gun.” 


” 
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“All right,” nodded Julian coldly, 
ut remember—I’ve got it.” He 
ited himself again, silently exultant. 
» could see the effect of his ultimatum 
Rouse’s jewel-mad eyes. 

“T asked ye,” began Rouse, more 

“ “e ed - nes a5 
} rilly, “where she’s put ’em! 

“Unfortunately she didn’t take me 
to her confidence.” 

*Well—what’s the game?” 

“We'll have to wait and see. My own 
2a is that if we ever get out of this 
ve she’ll split with us all.” 

The Barracuda’s master grunted and 
} alked to the door. 

“A black night,” he muttered. 
where Harkness is?” 

“Spending a pleasant even- 

among the head-hunters.”’ 
in grinned. “I fancy we 
on’t be bothered with that 
mtleman again.” 

“Wish I was sure of it.” 
ouse crossed the hut and 
) rew himself down on his bed 

palm-leaves. “What I'd 
ve for a drink!’ 


ULIAN was grateful that 

the captain’s brandy had 
ren left behind after the 
radhunters attacked their 
ump. Rouse without liquor 
yuld be dealt with more easily. 
e leaned over and blew out 
ie candle. 

“Leave it burnin’,”’ ordered 
ouse. ‘“Let’s have some 
zht!” 

“T want to go to sleep,” 
iapped Julian. ek 

“Well, I don’t. 

} “Murchison and [| do. If 
du want to stay awake, then 
} » somewhere else.” 


“Won- 





} In the darkness hostility 
jared up again. 
“Are you runnin’ this 


}imp?”’ demanded Rouse. 
“Just as much as you are.” 
Rouse subsided, grumbling. 
) ut as he lay, tossing restlessly, 
is brain flamed with wrath 
ad feverish lust for the jewels. 
}ulian remained wide awake, 
very nerve on edge. Of the 
iree, Murchison alone slept. 

Separated from Rouse by 
few feet in the hot darkness, 
ulian realized that from now 
a it was each man for himself. 
cross the clearing, in a flimsy 
amboo house of head-hunters’ 
sremonial, was a fortune of 
-wels. With Harkness out of the way, 
ad Ransom ill—Julian dismissed Ring- 
uist, Murchison and the Kanakas—this 
uest of the Tasmania’s treasure nar- 
»wed itself down to a triangle: Joan, 
.ouse and himself. Joan held the jewels. 
‘he final struggle would be between 
imself and Rouse. 

The night wore on, and as dawn 
1owed gray over the jungle, Julian rose 
nd went outside. Rouse was already 
ut. He was standing, hair and beard 
ousled, like some hulking troglodyte 
1 a primordial forest, staring across at 
ie ravi, where Joan lay sleeping. Julian 
eard him muttering savagely to himself. 
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At breakfast Joan did not appear. 
An uneasy tension hung over the camp. 
Captain Ransom’s condition was re- 
ported to be improved, but from among 
the Petrel’s party there was apprehension 
for the safety of Griff Harkness. In 
his absence, and with Captain Ransom 
ill, Ringquist had gradually assumed the 
responsibility of leadership, and_ there 
was a quiet power in the assurance with 
which he issued commands. With two 
Kanakas on guard at all times the camp 
was well protected, but the supply of 


food had run low. After breakfast 
Ringquist announced that a foraging 
party, composed of himself, Cheever, 





Joan brought out a few of the jewels; they gleamed 
palm with flashes of red, blue, white and green 


Rouse and Murchison, would start at 
once on a pig-hunt. 

Murchison and Julian assented, and 
were given rifles and ammunition. Rouse 
refused. 

“T don’t go. 
dock-rat!”’ 

“You come vid us,” Ringquist told 
him, “‘or you don’t eat.” 

“Tl forage my_own grub!” 

“You hear him say it.” Ringquist 
turned to the others. ‘‘All right, Rouse. 
You get no more meals vid us. Come 
along, men.” And shouldering his rifle 
the burly Swede led his hunters off into 
the jungle. 


I'll not be ordered by a 
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Furtively Rouse watched them de- 
part, then slouched back to the hut and 
seated himself on the ground by the door, 
to wait. The two sentries were posted 
widely apart and barely within shouting 
distance of the memorial house. Nicobar, 
the old serang, and one Kanaka had gone 
back to the brig for supplies. Captain 
Ransom lay stricken with fever. Orokolo 
had gone off scouting in the direction of 
the village. Joan was unprotected. 

A half hour passed, then Rouse heard 
the distant crack of a rifle. By this time 
the hunting party was well into the jungle. 
With a cruel gleam in his eyes he arose 
and walked toward the ravi. 

At the doorway he paused 
and peered inside. Behind the 
canvas curtain that had been 
hung to shelter his cot, Ransom 
lay. But there was no need 
to fear the sick man. At the 
far end of the dim, cool struc- 
ture Joan was sitting, with the 
lacquer hat-box open. before 
her. 

Stealthily Rouse crept in. 
Joan did not see him until he 
was within a few feet of her, 
then with a low cry she rose, 
putting the hat-box behind her. 

“What do you want?” she 
demanded. 

“Just want t’ have a little 
talk with ye.” Rouse grinned 
wolfishly. 

“Captain Ransom’s asleep. 
You’ll waken him.” 

“Never mind about him. 
I want t’ see what ye got in 
that box!” 

“You can’t come in here!” 

“Pipe down!” Rouse saw 
the fear in her eyes. “Hand 
over that box.” 

“Get out,” cried Joan. ‘Get 
out or [Il call the—” 

“Call an’ be 
There’s nobody’ll 
They’ve all gone.” 

“T don’t believe you. I—”’ 

With a sudden lunge Rouse 
seized her arm and threw her 
to her knees. 


damned! 
hear ye. 


ROM behind the canvas 

curtain across the room 
came the weak voice of Ran- 
som. 

“What is it, Joan?” 

But before she could cry 
out, one of Rouse’s hairy paws 
was clapped across her mouth. 

“Give ’em to me, ye little 
fool!’ He shook her violently, then flung 
her upon the floor. A sudden leap and he 
had snatched up the lacquer box. Then 
Joan was on her feet and struggling with 
him. He clutched her throat with one 
hand, and strangled her cry for help. 

The curtains around the cot parted 
and a haggard apparition tottered forth. 
One of Joel Ransom’s arms was in a sling. 
In the other hand he raised a rifle, 
clubwise. He advanced, staggering, in- 
trepid. 

Rouse, hurling Joan from him, turned 
with a snarling oath. Dodging the 
wounded man’s feeble blow, he swung a 
(Continued on page 58) 
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0An Army Man 


Who Knew How 
Saved the City From 
Itself During the 
Catastrophe of 1906 


ILENCE . . . asleeping 
city. A milkman’s cart 
rattling over San Fran- 
cisco’s cobblestones, per- 
haps, but no_ other 
sound. All grayness save to the 
east, where a touch of pink, faint 
as the last apricot-blossoms in 
the southward valleys, painted 
the dark sky like changeable silk. 
All stillness and peace, at five 
o’clock in the morning 
twenty-two years ago. 

A man sleeping peacefully also, 
just as other hundred thousands 
slept that morning in San Fran- 
cisco—an American soldier, whose 
life had been very full: General 
Frederick Funston. Newspaper 
reporter, editor, conductor, botan- 
ist, commissioner of a national de- 
partment, explorer, soldier of 
fortune for the mght in Cuba, 
and American officer. Thrice 
wounded. ‘Tried and tempered 
steel, prepared bit by bit by ex- 
perience to preserve a common- 
wealth. 

The story of General Funston’s 
tremendous part in saving the 
city of San Francisco after the 
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@ Major General Frederick 
Funston, U. S. Army, taken 
two years before his death 
in IQI7 


earthquake and frre of 1906 is 
known to everyone, but his 
own report—modest, simple, 
unassuming—is now printed 
for the first time. 

He has written: 

“I was living at 1310 
Washington Street, near 
Jones, and was awakened by 
the earthquake shock at 5:16 
of April 18th.” 

Not at 5 o’clock; not at 
5:30... ..at 5:16. Instantly, 
on reading the report, there 
is visible the trained, ex- 
perienced officer, snapping to 
attention, ready for action, 
knowing exactly what had 
happened. 

As a matter of fact, the 
seismographic reports of the 
temblor show 5:13 as the exact time of 
the first shock. General Funston’s 
watch, however, showed 5:16, and his 
care to note the time, to the minute, is 
evidence of the precision with which he 
attacked any task. 

“Realizing from the intensity and dura- 
tion of the shock that serious damage to 
the city, with attendant loss of life, must 
have occurred, I dressed, and, finding that 
the street cars were not running, hastened 
on foot to the business part of the city. 
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My route was down Jones Street to Ca 
fornia and along that street to Sansome 
Hurrying, yet entirely commander 
himself, as he was to be chief of seve 
hundred thousand people, mile aft 
mile... and remembering his exact rout 
Not too easy under any circumstance, bd 
almost impossible when “I noticed th 
columns of flame were arising in vario 
localities, particularly in the region sout 
of Market Street. Reaching Sanso 
after having strode up hill and down hi 
through throngs of nervous, excited peop 
wondering what would happen next 
saw that several fires were already burt 
ing fiercely in the banking district a 
that the fremen who were on the sce 

were helpless . . .” 


ELPLESS. A strange yellow glov 

streaked with orange, was maki 
a horrible sunrise. Spurts of flame. tol 
the anxious waiting people what woul 
“happen next’—fre. A dozen blaz 
sprang into being while onlookers dis 
cussed the first one they saw; a doze 
alarms hammered in fire houses. A 
General Funston was hurrying to t 
center of the scene, engines and hosecarts 
horse-drawn, pounded down the streets 
fire-plugs were uncapped, hoses attached 
the wrenches yanked, but— 

“There was no water.” 

No water. Only a few drops tricklinj 
from a nozzle. Far down the street wher! 
General Funston was watching, calculat! 
ing, deciding upon action, the earthquak 


@ April 23, 1906. Looking eastward alon} 
California Street, San Francisco 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY OPENED TO PUBLIC 
Above: The Huntington library and art collection at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, where the priceless collection of books and objects of art 
gathered by the late Henry E. Huntington are exhibited. 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 





FLYING, FLYING 
Above: Miss Margaret Bartlett, daughter of Judge G. A. Bartlett of 
Reno, arrives in San Francisco aboard a Boeing Air Transport 
mail plane. With the exception of an overnight stop in Salt Lake 
City, Miss Bartlett flew directly from New York to San Francisco, 
making only the scheduled landings 


PLANTED IN BOOKS 
Left: Under California Botanic Garden auspices thousands of 
herbarium specimens have been collected in books. But the real pur- 
pose of the Botanic society 1s to plant specimens in their huge garden 
near Los Angeles 





ENGINEERING DREAMS COME TRUE 
Right: With 2500 citizens of Colorado and Utah present, 
the Moffat Tunnel, the dream of David H. Moffat, Colo- 
rado pioneer, which penetrates under the Rockies through 
the granite of James Peak under the Continental Divide, 
fifty miles west of Denver was officially opened when the 
first train passed through the bore, making the former 
seven-hour trip in twelve minutes. The tunnel is 6.2 miles 
long and cost $18,000,000 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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of the Indian Bureau and its committee is now at work. 
Here is hoping that the committee will dig deep and bring in 
a report recommending that the Indian Bureau be trans- 


r r 


Let's Forget’ State Lines in 


N the acrimonious, endless discussion of the problem 

presented by the development of the Colorado River the 
most important point seems to have been overlooked by the 
various parties to the debate. Despite the fact that the 
Colorado River is a stream flowing through seven states and 
two countries, that its development is to be undertaken by 
the Federal Government with federal funds, the needs and 
the rights of the individual states form the basis of the de- 
bate. That’s the wrong premise. The Federal Government 
has no right to undertake or to delay an enterprise because 
of the desires and interests of any one state. In considering 
any enterprise, the Federal Government must be guided 
by the effect of this enterprise on the welfare of the nation. 

From the national viewpoint the sole policy in under- 
taking the development of the Colorado is the greatest good 
of the largest possible number of people at the lowest cost, 
irrespective of state lines. Considered from this standpoint, 
even the Santa Fe compact undertaking to reserve almost 
half of the river’s flood waters for the future use of the four 
states in the upper basin is a mistake. From the national 
standpoint, all the water should be put to productive use at 
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Who is Responsible Wh 


NEW dam storing a rather small quantity of water 

went out above Los Angeles. The resulting flood 
caught hundreds of people in their beds and killed them. On 
its fifty-mile course to the sea the flood caused total damage 
that will cost many million dollars to repair. 

The broken San Francisquito dam held behind its concrete 
wall some 32,000 acre-feet, enough water to cover fifty 
square miles to the depth of one foot. On the Rio Grande 
River in New Mexico the Elephant Butte dam has a storage 
capacity of over two million acre-feet; the American Falls 
dam in Idaho’s Snake River valley creates a reservoir with a 
capacity of 1,700,000 acre-feet, and when water pours over 
the spillways of the Roosevelt dam on the Salt River in 
Arizona, the reservoir contains more than thirty times the 
quantity of water that swept the southern California 
canyon bare. 

All these reservoirs have been in existence for years, have 
stood the test of time and of flood. The San Francisquito 
disaster occurred before the reservoir had been filled to its 
capacity, during a season of deficient rainfall. No undue 
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How San Diego Has Reduced t 


INCE the beginning of the present year the number of 

automobile accidents and of deaths caused by these 
accidents has increased so fast along the Pacific Coast that 
traffic officers and judges in a dozen cities have instituted 
rigorous “drives” against speeders and reckless drivers. 
They produce results for a while, but after a week or ten 
days the slaughter is resumed when the vigilance relaxes. 

In the early part of 1927 San Diego stood near the top of 
the list showing automobile casualties per thousand popula- 
tion. Now it is way down. Despite greatly increased motor 
traffic San Diego succeeded during the last half of the year in 
cutting down its automobile accidents and injuries by more 
than 25 per cent. How? By watching for automobile acci- 
dents instead of speeders, by arresting both parties to every 
accident, trying them in court and imposing stiff sentences 
on those found guilty of reckless driving. 
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ferred to the Department of Agriculture with authority te 
engage an entirely new personnel, if necessary. Perhaps thi 
senatorial dynamite will move that mule. 
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Developing the Colocads 


the earliest possible moment in those localities where it y 
yield the highest returns with minimum expenditures. 
Arizona or California or Nevada can make use of the storec 
river water within ten years on land with a long growing 
season that will turn out products worth $150 an acre, if 
certainly would not be for the national benefit to allow tha 
water to go to waste for thirty or forty years because a 
the end of that period a locality farther up the river mig. 
want to use the water to irrigate land that will produce $7: 
worth of crops per acre. Nor is it good business to den 
irrigation water to lands which can be reached inexpensivel 
by gravity flow because at some future time other bodies o 
land that can be reached only by pumping the water t 
them at great cost may want the irrigation facilities. 

It is foolish to fly squarely in the face of common sen 
and sound business practice merely because the Colorad 
river goes across several states. Handled purely from th 
national and common sense standpoints, the whole problen 
could be worked out in a few weeks by three competen 
men. Now it has dragged along for ten years and is n¢ 
nearer a solution than it ever was. 
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en a New Dam Breaks? 


strain was put on the structure; the load it carried did no 
even approach the theoretical factor of safety. It follow 
that there must have been an inherent weakness in th 
structure, a weakness due either to the permeability of th 
west abutment of the dam or to faulty material. No othe 
set of facts will account for the disaster. 

The responsibility in either case lies with those who de 
signed and built the dam and with those who supervised th 
building and approved of the plans. If the abutment wa 
weak, its character should have been known to the enginee 
and the permeability should have been corrected befor 
water was turned against the porous mountainside. ] 
faulty material caused the crumbling of the dam, crimina 
prosecutions will be in order. 

In the meantime no harm will be done if every dam in 
West is carefully examined once more by an impartial con 
mission of engineers. It might also be advisable to constru 
automatic alarm systems that would at once arouse the res: 
dents of exposed regions in case of a dam failure. Such a 
alarm system would enable these residents to sleep soundly 
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It was the theory of Police Chief Joseph V. Doran and 
Captain Arthur R. Hill, commander of the traffic divisior 
that the bulk of the auto accidents were caused’ by roa 
hogs, by men and women who would plunge ahead regardles 
of rules, expecting that others would get out of their way an 
that, if they didn’t, the insurance companies would repa 
the damage. 

Results seem to have verified the theory. When th 
road hog discovered that every accident meant a stiff find} 
he learned manners, and accidents decreased. Adoptio 
of the San Diego system is recommended to other citie}} 
Also, it would be well if the insurance companies declined t}} 
write full-coverage collision policies. The average driver wil | 
take far more care if he knows that part of the repair bill wil} 
come out of his own purse. And no part of his anatomy is_¢ } 
sensitive as his pocketbook. 
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IT'S ENOUGH 
TO DRIVE A 
BELLOW 





J. N. DING, IN THE LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 


Attempt to Communicate with the Police Will Be Fruitless 


THIEL IN THE PHOENIX, ARIZ., REPUBLICAN 


Another Prospect for These Here Now Alienists 


(Cartoons of the Month 


Western and National -Affairs as Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 
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Ought To Show A Little 
More Consideration — é 
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DANIEL BISHOP, IN THE PORTLAND, ORE., JOURNAL 


Are You Seeing Things Too? 


BRONSTRUP, IN 


Oughtto Shows 
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Interesting Westenmes 


A Scientist at Work 
ECAUSE he believes that the 


history of the prehistoric life 

of Colorado, Arizona, New 

Mexico and other western 

states is more fascinating than 

that of the pyramids and tombs of Egypt, 
Jean Allard Jeancon has been instru- 
mental in building the Nateso Pueblo at 
Eden Park, Indian Hills, Colorado, which 
is becoming a Mecca for artists, musi- 
cians, writers and hundreds of students of 
Indian life. He is manager of the Pueblo. 
Tucked away in the picturesque Colo- 
rado mountains, seemingly far from civili- 


zation and yet only a short automobile 


drive from Denver, this Indian village 
gives as faithful a picture of the life of the 
Pueblo Indians as would an aboriginal 
village. There you see the Indians just as 
you would see them in their homes, follow- 
ing their daily tasks, making pottery and 
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beadwork and attending to their simple 
domestic duties. 

In connection with the grounds there is 
an excellent museum containing samples 
of the best Indian handicraft obtainable. 
One house of five rooms is dedicated to 
ceremonial life and contains reproduc- 
tions of some of the most important altars 
used by the Zuni, Hopi and Navajo 
Indians. It is Jeancon’s intention to aug- 
ment these altars by ceremonial altars and 
paraphernalia of other tribes. On the 
walls of the museum are many interesting 
native pictures painted by Indians. 

Jean Allard Jeancon became interested 
in archeology and ethnology when a small 
boy, through reading books on Egyptian 
and other oriental antiquities, and decided 
to devote his life to exploring and digging 
through the ancient ruins of the pueblo 
people of North America. He has been in 
places where few other white men have 
adventured, and his first trip to Mesa 
Verde Park was made with packhorses be- 
fore roads had been built there. For more 
than thirty years he has lived with the 
Utes, Apaches, Navajos and all of the 
various Pueblo Indians. He has known 
many from their infancy, has helped to 
dress and to bury their dead. To the 
Tewa Indians he is ‘“Poseyemo,” that 
being the name given him when adopted 
into their tribe. Po—water, se—misting, 
yemo—falling. Poseyemo was the God of 
Dew of the Tewa Indians and also their 
Messiah. Hence, giving their adopted 
member that name showed the high es- 
teem in which he 1s held by the red men. 

At one time Jeancon was Special Arche- 
ologist to the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology of the Smithsonian Institution; for 
six years he was Curator and Director of 
the Department of Archeology and Eth- 
nology of the State Museum of Colorado, 
and he is one of a small group of men 
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cA Noted Ethnologist 


The 
Lady of the Fox Farm 


-A 
Champion Girl Fencer 


cA Pioneer Postmaster 


The 
President of Whitman College 


cA 
Newsboy Now a Playwright 


CHD 


quoted in the thirteenth edition of th 
Encyclopedia Britannica as an authorit 
on southwestern Indian lore. He ha 
placed his services and his great reference 
library at the disposal of students wh 
come to the village. Singers, story-teller 
and men who talk about ceremonial life o 
their own people may be found at India 
Hills. Painters come to obtain model 
and musicians to record ancient India 
songs that are unique and valuable from 
musical standpoint. 

Nateso Pueblo has been built and spon 
sored by a group of Denver business men| 
It is a dream of the Southwest come tru 

AGNES WRIGHT SPRING. 


@ Jean Allard Jeancon, note 
authority in the fields of et 
nology and archeology, 1s he 
seen holding a pithouse bow 
estimated to be about 350 
years old, which he has just du 
out of ruins in Southwester 
Colorado, a find far more inte 
esting to him than any diamon 
mine could yield. He has bee 
instrumental in building N 
teso Pueblo, a Mecca for hu 
dreds of students of Indian lif 
The Kiva, a ceremonial chan 
ber at this pueblo, is also 
shown 
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She Raises Silver Foxes 
TILL, black forms atop kennels 
silhouetted against a night sky; 

iarp staccato barks breaking the almost 
erfect mountain stillness, and the swift 
it-like movement of these figures as they 
stlessly descend to explore their en- 
osures or the whereabouts of some sup- 
ysed nocturnal prowler. ‘This scene is 
varacteristic of Deer Trail Silver Fox 
arm, owned by Miss M. G. Zerbe. 
cross the Continental Divide and well 
to western Colorado where winters are 
iid and summers cool, Miss Zerbe filed 
1 the government homestead land that 
as later to become the present farm site. 
ve says: 

“T first thought of fox farming after the 
‘orld War when I returned as an over- 
as nurse. I wanted an occupation that 
ould bring me a fair compensation, 
vay from the rush of cities. I wanted to 
end most of my time out of doors. So I 
wned to the foxes. Although fox farms 
e usually located in ideal vacation spots, 
ising foxes is not a vacation pursuit. 
ach animal represents a large sum of 
oney and its well-being is a matter of 
yancial as well as humane interest. 





Interesting Westerners 


“Silver foxes are the world’s leading 
epicureans. A serving of beef heart once a 
day is part of their diet, and long and loud 
are the complaints if they are under- 
weighted or the serving is delayed. They 
are partial to raisins, apples and vege- 
tables such as lettuce, cabbage and car- 
rots, but are by no means a dumping- 
ground for table scraps. They are easily 
tamed into pets. One little fellow, Spotty, 
led the litter of pups in pranks and tricks. 
He loved to be held, but once he gained 
his coveted position in my arms his in- 
quisitive little paws would strike out on 
investigating trips. My hat was a con- 
stant source of wonder for him—or was as 
long as it survived. 

“During a few early spring storms | 
brought one litter in the house. After they 
were dried out they immediately left their 
box by the kitchen stove and considered 
themselves parlor guests. They tried all 
the chairs, then began leaping from the 
floor to the library table. Young foxes are 
as playful as kittens and nearly as de- 
structive as young puppies. But I do 
enjoy them.” 

“In the seclusion of western hills, I feel 
I have found a work that is satisfying and 
profitable—and it has brought content- 
ment. What more 
could anyone desire?” 

GERTRUDE Bower. 
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An Expert with the Sword 





Miss Eugenia Holderman is champion 
woman fencer of the Multnomah Athletic 
Club in Portland, Oregon. But that 1s not 
her only accomplishment. She 1s a fine 
horsewoman—and also a fish-warden! 





A Pioneer’s Useful Career 


ITHOUT the prominence of political office, 
which he has never sought nor held, Frank S. 


| (Miss M. G. Zerbe, owner and operator of the Deer Trail 


. Silver Fox Farm, at the door of a pen. Silver foxes, 
she says, are the world’s leading epicureans, 
and they demand service accordingly . 
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Lusk of Missoula, Montana, has had a career which has 
taken him from cattle-wrangling on the Wyoming range 
fifty years ago to a position of national influence in 
finance and politics as a private citizen. His father, who 
originated the Spencerian system of penmanship, was 
an associate in the Bryant-Lusk & Stratton chain of 
business colleges scattered over the country years ago, 
but young Lusk came West and started ranching on the 
L’eau Qui Court river of southeastern Wyoming in the 
eventful seventies, staying until 1909. 

For seven years he was a postmaster without a job. 
Those were the days when contractors received large 
allowances for each post-office they put on the route. 
The office equipment arrived at the Lusk ranch, the 
driver threw off the occasional pouch of letters, one of 
the cowboys passed them out, and the “work” was 
done. 

For years Lusk was sole stockholder of the Wyoming 
Central railroad, branch of the Chicago & North- 
western. In accordance with law he would hold stock- 
holders’ meetings, acting as secretary to sign officially 
all papers at headquarters in Chicago later at the annual 
meeting, appoint as chairman whichever of his cowboys 
happened to be around at the time, and proceed with 
business. In addition to Lusk, now a thriving county 
seat, he located Douglas. He ranged stock over the sur- 
rounding territory, and had an influential part in help- 
ing to settle the cattle rustlers’ war. Later, in the asso- 
ciation of Streeter & Lusk, contractors, he superin- 
tended work on the old Oriental railroad projected to 
run from Kansas City to Mexico City. In 1902-03-04 
this firm built the mountain section of the Moffatt rail- 
road from Mack, Colorado, over the Utah line, then 
came to Montana and built the double tunnels for the 
Northern Pacific and Chicago, St. Paul & Milwaukee 
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‘-O 
railroads through the Rockies, in addition 
to similar enterprises. 

Lusk was vice-chairman of the Montana 
Commission for the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, for which the Treasure State’s 
fine building was constructed for less 
than the $50,000 appropriation. He was 
for years Montana representative on the 
executive committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association; president of the 
First National Bank of Missoula for ten 
years; president of the Missoula county 
high school board; director of the Bitter 
Root Valley Realty Trust which brought 
about the development of the famed 
Bitter Root agricultural section, and 1s 
now president of the General Securities 
Company of Missoula. In 1914 he was 













(Frank S. Lusk, financier, of Missoula 
Montana, was a cattle-wrangler on the 
Wyoming range fifty years ago, also a 
postmaster without a - (can you figure 
that out?) During these years he has 
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to be a private citize 


NEGRO lad with but four years 

of schooling, selling papers in the 
streets, serving as bell-boy in hotels, has 
achieved the apparently impossible. “Ap- 
pearances,”’ a play written by him while 
at the switch-board and between bells in 
three weeks’ time, was presented on 
Broadway, New York City, in 1925, and 
in March of this year was given to an 
amazed public in San Francisco; amazed 
because-from so humble an origin so much 
talent had risen, overcoming tremendous 
obstacles and proving that faith in him- 
self was justified by the author, Garland 
Anderson. 

“Appearances” is a comedy-drama. Its 
New York premiere was preceded by 
months of discouraging endeavor to inter- 
est producers. All agreed that it was a 
good play but were unwilling to finance an 
obscure negro’s work when many 
nized playwrights were ready with offer- 
ings. Anderson had succeeded in gaining 
the attention of Al Jolson who was so en- 
thusiastic over the manuscript that he 
oh the author’s expenses to New 

York. Eventually, finding himself with- 
out funds in the big city, Anderson con- 
ceived the idea of reading his play to a 


recog- 
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Interesting Westerners 


one of forty or more bankers invited by 
the Federal Reserve Board to advise 
means of raising loans with which to buy 
up southern products, principally cotton, 
when the war threatened to stagnate the 
enterprise of the south. This was strongly 
advocated by John Skelton Williams, 
comptroller of the currency, and by the 
chairman of the Board, W. G. McAdoo. 
But when McAdoo called on Lusk, with 
whom he was well acquainted, for an 
opinion, the latter said, in effect: “Why 
buy just southern products? Why not aid 
Montana’s copper, coal and cattle situa- 
tion and stimulate the low resource prices 
of other sections also?” 

The speech crystallized sentiment 
against aiding special sections only, and 
contributed toward stabilizing the pros- 
perity of all. LaMont JOHNSON. 
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A Blind College President 
OCTOR STEPHEN B. L. PEN- 


rose has been president of Whit- 
man College at Walla Walla, Washington 
for thirty-three continuous years, the 
longest term of office held by a living 
American college president. His education 
was acquired at Williams and at Prince- 
ton, after which he went to Yale Theologi- 
cal Seminary to prepare himself for mis- 
sionary work. He taught for awhile in 
New England, then came West to fill the 
pastorate of the Congregational Church at 
Dayton, Washington. 

Whitman College was a rustic, strug- 
gling affair when Dr. Penrose was asked to 
take its presidency. Now there is not a 
building on the campus that was not built 
during his term of office. Enrollment 
is limited to five hundred to allow for the 
close contact between professor and 
student which Penrose declares is the sal- 
vation of modern education. “Whitman,” 
says Dr. Penrose, “gives its efforts to the 
making of men, not to the training of the 
specialist. It tries to teach men, not how 
to live to earn, but how to learn to live.” 


He is a Playwright 
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Dr. Stephen B. L. Penrose has been prest 
of Whitman College at Walla Walla 
Washington, for thirty-three years, the long 
est term held by a living American collegi 
president. Blindness for the past threl 

years has not interfered with his work 


; 
dent 


Three years ago when Dr. Penrose’ 
sight began to fail he was warned by 
specialists to forego the heavy tasks he ex 
pected his eyes to perform. But, anxiou 
that no new thought in literature escap 
him, he found it difficult to conform, an¢ 
can now distinguish only vague forms, an 
light and dark. A stranger would 
know this. Paths and buildings of the col 
lege are so familiar to Penrose that h 
moves about with ease. Where once h; 
knew five hundred faces he recognizes fiv: 
hundred different voices. Aside from th: 
duties of his office he instructs classes i 
Logic and Philosophy and gives a weekl: 
lecture. Mrs. Penrose, friend of ever 
Whitman girl, reads aloud to him anc 
assists him in many ways. 

NarpD one 


group of distinguished people as hi 
guests. He managed to rent the ball-roo 
at the Waldorf Astoria, secured th 
patronage of the mayor and others, ani 
six hundred persons attended. News 

papers reported the meeting, money wa 
raised, the play produced, and praised b 
the leading newspapers in such unquali 
fied terms as the following: 

“The author has a dramatic sens 
which can compel tense silence and uf 
roarious bursts of applause;” “It drev 
one of the season’s most spontaneous an 
thrilling ovations;” “Respect won for th 
sincerity of the negro author;” “Thi 
action 1s at all times intriguing. A we 
written and constructed play;” “‘It offere 
a lesson that Truth will prevail and that 
person can accomplish anything he set 
out to do;” “ ‘Appearances’ has a skilfull 
arranged court scene of very considerab}} 
dramatic value and with nothing to shoc, 
the sensibilities.’ 

Garland Anderson himself says: “I fed 
that the play is but an outward expressio} 
of an inner burning desire to serve humar 
ity. I had no technical training, but 
did have faith that I could reach th! 
public with my message.” D. J. TI 






Col. William Buckhout 

sreeley, Has Earned the 

\ight to Put Away Fond 

reams and Enjoy Pleasant 
Realities 


HE United States civil sery- 
ice is a vast training school 
for commercial and _profes- 
sional life. Your hard-boiled 
business man loves to scoff at 
tape (the while mummifying his own 
‘ations in system), Government busi- 
methods, and the men who do busi- 
for the Government. Maybe that is 
he ceaselessly bleeds the civil service 
te of its best blood—on the principle 
-if he takes out of it the men 
‘riticises the general level will 


while ago a western business : 
ern made a tremendous rum- 
over the course of ‘“‘a cheap 
k” of the Interstate Com- 
ce Commission for “‘soaking”’ 
»me tens of thousands of dol- 

for transportation charges 
ch had not been collected by 
railways in the first instance. 
»r the concern had made good, 
1 loud roars of protest, it 
mptly turned around and 
aged the clerk as its traffic 
lager—at five times the salary 
Government had been paying 
. The president of the com- 
y explained that any man 
» had the brains to detect an 
that got by the railway com- 
ies, and the will to squeeze a 
‘e sum out of his reluctant 
se could well be employed in 
tecting said wallet. 
ind so it goes; the Government 
ns them and industry abducts 
n. 
i few months ago Col. William 
-khout Greeley, 49, forester of 
United States, publicly and 
sially took issue with the lum- 
industry regarding the copy in 
widely published advertise- 
at. The criticism didn’t add 
ch to the pulling power of that adver- 
ment. Human nature being what it is 
| posed to be, one might have con- 
}ded that Col. Greeley had banged 
)! bolted the door against any possi- 
|) ty of pursuing his professional career in 
jiberdom. On the contrary, he recently 
|. gned from the headship of the Forest 
| vice to become, on May 1, the execu- 
| 2 head of the consolidated associations 
he Douglas fir industry. The salary is 
)nored to be anywhere from five to 
‘nt times what Uncle Sam has been 
| dgingly paying. 
Che coast lumbermen of Washington 

Oregon actually have engaged as 


/ 
| 
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their “czar” a Government “bureau- 
crat,” whose ideas about how they should 
conduct their business have sometimes 
been resented by them; a man without 
any experience whatever in private busi- 
ness life. Why did they do it, with the 
woods full of masterful practical men who 
have made great careers in the lumber 
industry? 

Partly, I suspect, because they were 
convinced that a man who had ably and 
unswervingly served the Government for 
twenty-four years for a meager salary was 
the sort of man who could succeed in the 
incredibly thorny task of directing a great 
industrial association without ‘fear or 
favor. More than that, perhaps, they 
felt that a man whose chief reward had 
been his own consciousness of faithfully 
serving the national group interest could 
be relied upon to inject into association 





Col. William Buckhout Greeley 


policy and practice a large measure of 
reconciliation of private and public inter- 
est in the administration of the greatest 
remaining forests in America. And yet it 
is certain that they know that their new 
boss will insist on policies that they have 
been reluctant to adopt. Finally, | think 
that even if the lumbermen are not them- 
selves aware of it they are moved by that 
spirit of public service which happily 
quickens equally with the expansion and 
consolidation of corporations and the en- 
largement of their powers to affect the 
public interest for weal or woe. 

I wouldn’t be surprised if many of the 
lumber lords who were responsible for the 


49 


[he West at Washington 


By Theodore M. Knappen 


SUNSET’S Staff Correspondent at 
the National Capital 


engagement of Col. Greeley are fondly 
though difidently dreaming of the possi- 
bility of gradually inaugurating such a 
change in the utilization of their forests 
that the Pacific Northwest may look for- 
ward to self-perpetuating forest indus- 
tries. And that means much in such a 
forested country. 

On the other hand, the probabilities are 
that Col. Greeley is convinced that as 
chief of a great lumbering group, operat- 
ing in the magnificent virgin forests that 
are to be the backbone of the American 
lumber industry, and of many of the 
numerous industries that are dependent 
upon it, he can do more to ad- 
vance forestry in practice than he 
possibly can as chief of the vast 
national forests. As the latter he 
is merely an administrator; 
governmental forestry is an ac- 
complished fact. 

There remains the huge work 
of introducing forestry methods 
into private forests. It is a task 
that many thoughtful men con- 
sider almost impossible; having 
regard for the American scene as a 
whole—so . different from the 
European scene. Granting that it 
is not inherently infeasible, sus- 
tained forests in the Pacific North- 
west face tremendous difficulties, 
involving not only the ancient 
traditions and imbedded habits of 
the industry, but of adverse pub- 
lic policies, baffling problems of 
finance and insurance, the relent- 
less pressure of competing indus- 
trial groups; regulation of output, 
under state and federal laws that 
put a premium on wasteful over- 
production and destructive intra- 
group. competition. It is a 
stupendous administrative under- 
taking, but even more so is it 
creative and constructive. The 
foundations of a towering new 
structure must be laid at the same 
time that an industrial organism 
that is the mainstay of two com- 
monwealths must be kept alive and vigor- 
ous in the face of the most distressing 
ledger realities. Lumber must be pres- 
ently sold in great volume and at good 
proft or there will be no incentive to or 
feasibility of voluntarily growing new 
forests for the industry of the future. The 
mature timber of now must finance the 
mature timber that is to be. It is up to 
Col. Greeley to find a way to eat hugely of 
the Northwest forest cake and keep it. 


AYBE this is all just fanciful 

conjecture; maybe Col. Greeley 

is simply moving on to a better job, con- 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Waters & Hainlin , ; ; } 
Studios Modernized Swiss chalet homein Berke- 


ley, California, of Dr. Sydney Kinnear 
Smit : The roofis apan tile; the upper timbers 
stained; the balcony railings band-sawn; the shut- 
ters green; the two lower stories plainly plastered, 
stucco replacing in the West the stone of Switzerland. 
The value of the chalet for steep hillsides has greatly impressed 
those who have seen old-world chalets clinging to Alpine rocks 


Zhe Modified Swiss Chalet 
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HE value of the Swiss chalet 
for steep hillsides has never 
been doubted by one who 

has seen old world chalets clinging 
to Alpine rocks. Modernized and 
modified by western demands, the 
sturdy, simple character of this 
type of home, seeming to have 
sprung from the ground like some 
deep-rooted mountain pine, makes 
it appropriate for hill-building. 
Prime among the factors that con- 
tribute to this natural effect and 
avoid the haphazard look that a 
steep slope gives to a wrongly 


(Continued on page 76) 
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HE living-room, twenty 
by thirty-one feet,1s a baro- 
nial hall. The walls are 
of Philippine mahogany, 
waxed. Floors are oak, 
stained dark. The fire- 
place 1s a reproduction of 
one in an old English inn. 
The balcony above has 
band-sawn rails and 1s 
hung with Persian rugs 
and prints 
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CT HE redwood refectory 
table and the twin dressers, 
one not seen in the picture, 
are relieved of severity by 
appropriate carving. Old 
pewter and European 
china give a decorative 
note. At left is a flight of 
inner brick stairs with 
tron railing, leading down 
to this sunnily windowed 
room from the baronial 

hall on the second floor 


HE dining-room in the 
chalet home of Dr. Sydney 
Kinnear Smith has the 
simplicity of the Middle 
Ages inits substantial and 
utilitarian design as a 
whole. Walls are rough 
textured plaster, a light 
terra cotta in tone. Wood- 
work 15s redwood, waxed. 
Doors and hardware are 
hand-made. Floor 1s red 


concrete 1n small squares 
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Flagstones 


S there anywhere a garden 
scene lovelier than this? 
Flagstones have an espe- 

cial importance well defined 
here. Indeed, the same may 
be said of concrete in its fur- 
ther foundational use as tl 
stairway approaches, wall 
and fountain. The delicacy 
of wrought-iron in the gate 1s 
supplemented by the delicacy 
of nature’s handiwork in foli- 
age and flowers, and the tree’s 
staunch bole seems to comple- 
ment the strength of the wall. 
A perfect whole! Home of Mrs 
Frederick Kimball Stearns, 


Los Angeles, California 
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‘A Life-Saving Mountain Memorial 


the storm-beaten slope for Timberline 
Cabin, four miles away. There he ob- 
tained help, but when he returned with 
the rescue party to the protruding rock 
which had meagerly sheltered Miss Vaille, 
he found her body a few feet away, frozen 
in the snow. 

It was several days before the blizzard 
abated and her body could be carried 
down. Incidentally, one of the members: 
of the rescue party, who turned back for 
Timberline Cabin when he became nearly 
exhausted with the cold, lost his way in 
the blinding storm and was not found 
until almost six weeks later. In the latter 
part of the following February his body 
was discovered far below timberline and 
only 200 yards from a mountain inn, 
where, had he known, shelter and warmth 
awaited him. 

The building of the Vaille Memorial 
presented tremendous difficulties. All of 
the sand and cement used in its construc- 
tion had to be carried on burros over a 
narrow trail for a distance of six miles and 
on human backs for a distance of half a 
mile up a steep slope covered with boul- 


(Continued from page 33) 


ders varying in size from that of an ordi- 
nary wash tub to that of the average resi- 
dential building. In carrying the sand 
and cement from the terminus of the 
horse trail, one man with a load of ninety 
to a hundred pounds made only seven 
trips each day. The seven miles thus tra- 
versed in this high altitude constituted an 
old-fashioned honest day’s toil. 

Water, used in the cement, was carried, 
in special containers made for the purpose, 
on human backs for a distance of three- 
quarters of a mile. Rafters and timbers 
were fetched on burros from below timber- 
line and the door and window fixtures 
were carried from the nearest road, seven 
miles away. 

Work on the memorial was carried on 
during the latter part of September and 
the early part of October, 1926—that 
time of the year when storms are frequent 
and often severe in altitudes above 13,000 
feet. On many days workmen were ac- 
tually forced from their work by the se- 
verity of the driving wind and sleet, and, 


finally, near the middle of the month, the 
task had to be entirely abandoned until 
the return of summer weather. 

The Vaille Memorial, by the way, is the 
second shelter located above timberline 
on the peak, another stone cabin having 
been constructed at the terminus of the 
horse trail on the Boulder Field by the 
Rocky Mountain National Park Service 
during August and September of 1926. 

The latter cabin is a story and a half 
structure built almost entirely of native 
stone and cement. It is a larger cabin 
than the Vaille Memorial, having a floor 
dimension of about 14 x 20 feet and a 
maximum height of 16 feet. The upper 
half story is to be equipped with cots and 
bedding, while the lower room will be fur- 
nished with a large heating stove and filled 
with a plentiful supply of fire wood packed 
from timberline. 

Both the Vaille Memorial and the Na- 
tional Park shelter cabin, which are a half 
mile apart, will be greatly instrumental in 
preventing the recurrence of tragedies 
similar to that connected with Miss 


Vaille’s death. 





Testing for “re “Crime Germ” 


get anywhere in preventable deaths we 
cannot treat the disease when it is too far 
advanced. The same holds true in cases 
of delinquent children. How, then, are 
we attempting to determine potential. de- 
linquency in youngsters, and what success 
have we had? 

We have been using an extended series 
of tests, which, when combined with other 
data we secure, enable us to draw certain 
conclusions, by no means unsatisfactory. 

One of these tests is a modification of 
one devised by Dr. R. S. Woodworth of 
Columbia, conceived at the time of the 
world war with the intention of “shelling 
out the nuts” from the other soldiers. The 
test is helpful in identifying those of psy- 
copathic tendency—men at the halfway 
point between sanity and unreason; men 
who, if allowed to go their way are likely 
to become a serious menace to society. A 
modification of this test has been given, 
under my direction, to many children, and 
we are finding that the results are bringing 
to light some extraordinarily interesting 
facts. 

Another test that we have used is as 
follows. Take a large sheet of paper. 
Mark on it a large circle with a pencil. 
Then, at fairly regular points around the 
circle mark five smaller circles, the largest 
the size of a dollar, the smallest that of a 
dime. (The small circles are drawn on 
the circumference of the big circle.) Look 
at the small circles carefully. Very care- 
fully: impress their positions on your 
mind. Now, pencil in hand, close your 
eyes. Mark a cross in each of the five 
circles. 

If you have tried this, you will have 
found that you might possibly mark one 
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(Continued from page 25) 


or two or possibly even three of the circles 
—but some few children in each group 
have marked crosses in the exact middle 
of each of the circles! How? I do not be- 
lieve I need to tell you. Jt 1s impossible 
with the eyes closed. The child was re- 
quested to keep his eyes tightly shut, but 
no one can tell, by watching a group of 
twenty children, which eyes are keeping 
a very little open. 


ERHAPS this test hasn’t meant any- 

thing. Perhaps the child who marked 
the crosses exactly (and unfairly) merely 
wanted to “be smart”’ or to do perfectly 
what he or she was asked. Let us try 
another test. 

A double sheet of paper is given each 
child. All are asked to answer, in writ- 
ing, a number of questions on the first 
sheet, but insufficient time is allowed 
for any child to answer them. ‘Time ts 
called. The children are told to open the 
double-sheet, and correct their own an- 
swers, which they find on the second of 
the sheets. They do, and usually a few of 
the children copy in some of the answers 
they did not get. We know about it, for 
the first answers, honestly made, marked 
through from sheet to sheet, while the 
answers dishonestly copied down do not! 
The test is printed upon parafhn paper.* 

This, again, may mean nothing. But 
suppose it was the same child or children 
who marked the circles correctly. Suppose 
that it was the child who abstracted the 


*Professor Terman is emphatic in stating that-only a 
few of the tests are explained, and that all of them are 
needed before deductions may be drawn.—S. H. S. 
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penny? Might it not mean something 
then? Is there not a possibility that we 
are on the track of something? 

Let us go still further. The children 
are asked eighty or more apparently 
immaterial questions, such as: 

Do you know who discovered America? 

Do you know how to play checkers? 

Do you know the Roman numbers up 
up to 100? 

Do you know what causes the tides? 

Do you know where Calcutta is? 

Do you know where airbrakes are used? 

And when the children have indicated 
those which they believe they understand 
and know, either well, fairly well, or not 
at all, they are given a following and re- 
lated test; they are asked to draw a line 
under the word which makes the sentence 
true, as: 

America was discovered by Drake, 
Columbus, Balboa, Cook. 

The king-row is used in checkers, cards, 
dominoes, croquet. 

The Roman number for 49 is XCIV, 
LXXIX, MCLIX, XLIX. 

Tides are caused by winds, ocean cur- 
rents, attraction of the moon. 

Calcutta is in India, Egypt, Siberia, 
Mexico. 

Airbrakes are used on bicycles, air- 
planes, balloons, trains. 

Rather a silly lot of questions? Yet, 
suppose again that the same few children 
who were too successful (who really failed 
in the honesty tests) are the ones who de- 
clared they knew almost all of the informa- 
tion asked—until they were forced to ex- 
pose their scanty knowledge in the second 
test. Suppose that the partially dishonest 
child also evidences—braggadocio in an 
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Widening the Telephone Horizon 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE memory of many now liv- 
ing, Alexander Graham Bell made 
the apparently rash prediction that 
the day would come when we could talk to 
other countries, even across wide expanses 
of water. That was shortly after the his- 
Boston and 


toric conversation between 


Cambridge, a distance of two miles. 
Bell’s vision was made a reality when in 
1926 New York and London spoke to- 
| gether in two way conversation, and when 
in 1927 this service was opened to the pub- 
| lic between any point in the U. S. A. and 
| 


Great Britain. Since then, Mexico has 





been brought into speaking dis- 
tance; important cities of continen- 
tal Europe have come within the 
voice horizon of the United States. 

Even more important, the Bell System 
in the United States now embraces 18,500,- 
ooo telephones—a growth for the past year 
of more than 750,000. 

We may now converse with each other 
from practically any point in this country 
to any other, and may talk beyond our 
borders and across the sea. That is mea- 
surable progress in widening America’s 


telephone horizon. 


Dark J/sland 


fist into the pale face. Captain Ransom 
fell as if dead. 

But in these few seconds Joan had 
picked up the hat-box and was racing 
toward the open door. After her, his 
eyes glittering insanely, ran Rouse. As 
she reached the door he caught hold of 
her blouse, ripping it to the shoulder. 
Joan screamed, and breaking away, 
leaped from the top step. As she struck 
the ground she stumbled; then Rouse 
seized her brutally, tearing the hat-box 
from her grasp. Once more Joan screamed, 
and Rouse’s hands closed upon her 
throat. 

“Tl choke the life out of ye!’ he said 
hoarsely. 

As Joan’s breath was shut off in the 
agony of strangulation, and her con- 
sciousness ebbed, a wild shout sounded. 
Her eyes rolled piteously in the direction 
of the shout, but what she saw caused 
her heart to leap. For Orokolo, the 
faithful, was running toward them, his 
black face twisted in a hideous grimace. 
He was brandishing a knife and uttering 
shrill incantations. 

Rouse released his hold on Joan and 
whipped out his pistol. Twice he fired 
at the charging native, but Orokolo’s 
Kula charms, and the fury of his rush for 
revenge upon this man who had beaten 
him and was now torturing the “white 

aes : 

missy,’ carried him through unscathed. 
With whirling arms he closed upon Rouse 
and his voice rose in a savage yell of 
triumph. Rouse, gasping horribly, reeled 
backward, one hand clutching at his 
heart, where the hilt of a knife protruded 
from a widening stain of crimson. 

Joan had not fainted. Her breath 
was coming easier now, but she had 
shut her eyes to blot out this horror. 
When she opened them again she saw 
Rouse lying very still upon the ground 
and Orokolo making weird gestures over 
him. Stooping, the black man seized 
Rouse’s thick hair and began dragging 
him away. Across the clearing this 
gruesome spectacle passed and “disap- 
peared in the jungle. Joan sat up, 
murmuring a prayer of gratitude. Then 
she remembered Captain Ransom, and 
struggling to her feet, hurried up the 
bamboo steps into the ravi. 


een CHEEVER, followed by 
Murchison and Ringquist, their faces 
strained with anxiety, came running to 
the edge of the clearing. At the sight of 
Giwi, “the sentry, standing calmly at 
his post, Julian halted and wiped the 
perspiration from his eyes. 

“Thank God!” he 
relief. “I thought 
massacred.” 

“Only the old man,” muttered Murchi- 
son grimly. 

Julian and the others advanced 
quickly to the steps of the ravi. There 
sat Orokolo, his arms folded, an inscrut- 
able smile on his thick lips. 


with 
been 


exclaimed 
they'd all 


“Where is the white missy?’ de- problem before him. Joan had always {DUE — ae 
manded Julian. been desirable to him. Now, with jewels “We've risked our lives for th 
“Orokolo guard white missy,” the worth two million dollars in her posses- jewels—and now we’ve got them. T 
black man replied g gravely. sion, she was even more desirable. But (Continued on page 92) 
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bed 


“Joan!” called Julian. 

There was a movement inside the 
ravi; then Joan appeared in the doorway. 

“We had a frightful scare,” he said, 
“Thank Heaven, you’re safe. We found 
Rouse—down there by the stream.” 

“We ban t’ought you vas all killed,” 
put in Ringquist. 

“Who. could have done it?” 
asked. 

Then Orokolo stood up, flexing his 
ebony muscles, one hand on the knife at 
his belt. And on the blade of his knife 
was a dark stain. 

“Orokolo killum,” he declared proudly. 
“Orokolo kill anybody hurt white missy!” 

The three men standing below stared 
at him. Julian’s pale face showed an 
expression of fear and revulsion; Murchi- 
son’s narrow eyes gleamed queerly for an 
instant, and the corner of his tight mouth 
lifted in an exultant smile; Ringquist 
shook his head solemnly. 

“By yiminy,” he exclaimed, “‘you done 
a fine yob!” And he flung down the small 
boar he had been carryingo over his shoulder. 
“Whoosh! Now ve gon have a square 
meal!” 

Joan and Julian looked at each other, 
as if they alone were concerned over the 
violent death of Rouse, much as they had 
both feared and detested him. 

“He deserved to die,” 
quietly. 

“Yes, but—all the same, it’s—it’s 
terrible!” Julian turned away. A dread 
had entered his own heart. How did any 
of them know but that they might share 
the same fate within a few hours? This 
Orokolo, who had set himself up as 
Joan’s bodyguard, practised the ghastly 
rites of the head-hunters. Could anyone 
trust him now? Julian shuddered. 

Ringquist and Murchison, carrying 
the wild pig between them, were moving 
off toward the roasting-pit. Julian 
stared after them. How could they think 
of food? And yet, he rebuked himself, 
this was no time for his nerves to give 
way. Death was ever-present in this 
sinister place. His turn might come next. 
Well, Rouse was gone now. Rouse was 
out of the way. He looked up at Joan 
and some vestige of his old-time debonair 
manner returned. 

“T want to talk to you, Joan,” he said. 

“Very well,” she answered. 

“T’ll be back in a few minutes.” He 
turned then, and crossed the clearing 
to the hut, where he had cached his 
precious and fast diminishing store of 
tobacco. As he lighted a cigarette to 
steady his nerves, he glanced up at the 
sky. Dun-colored clouds in fantastic 
shapes obscured the sun of early after- 
noon. Ringquist and Murchison and 
Paitoto were skinning the wild pig, while 
another Kanaka kindled a fire in the 
roasting-pit. Julian concentrated on the 


Julian 


Joan said 












































his procedure would require the utmos: 
discretion and diplomacy. 

For several minutes he sat, marshalin: 
his arguments with all the shrewd fo 
thought of a lawyer preparing a ca 
then he rose and walked across to th 
steps of the ravi. Orokolo had left h 
post and was conferring with one of th 
native sentries on the hillock. Quieth 
Julian mounted the steps, his wo 
rubber-soled yachting shoes making n 
sound. Then, at the doorway, he dre 
back swiftly, catching his breath. 

In the dim interior of the house Joa 
was on her knees before one of the nativ 
mementoes of the dead—a_ grotesq 
basket on legs, made of woven reeds 
rattan, perhaps intended to represent 
crocodile. Its great mouth stretche 
wide, and into this opening Joan w 
stuffing something. The lacquer hat-bo 

His heart pounding, Julian soft 
crept down the steps. Then with a g 
whistling he climbed the steps again a 
knocked on the log door-jam. 

“Hello,” he said, smiling affabh 
when she appeared. ‘‘Won’t you co 
out a while? | I’ve some things I war 
to say to you.” 

She assented, and as they went do 
the steps together he added: “I mea 
to ask you before how Captain Ranso 
is feeling.” 


O solicitous was his manner that Jo 

was, for the moment, disarme 

She told him that Captain Ranso 

temperature was down almost to normz 

that he had recovered quickly fro 

Rouse’s blow. Julian listened to t 

details of that atrocity and shook 
head with sympathetic concern. 

“ee : ” 

Rouse was a swine,” he said. “Y 
must know what I thought of him. Thai 
what I want to talk to you about.” Th 
sat down on a log under a tall sago pal) 

““Joan—” his manner was very earn 
““_we’ve had an unfortunate misund 
standing. I want to straighten it ot 
It’s—it’s been worrying me more th 
you'll ever know. This whole affair h 
been such a nightmare that I wonder 
any of us are really sane, but you’ve g 
to understand one thing—whatever Rot 
may have done, I had no part in any 
it, so help me God!” 

Joan looked at him, and so eager a 
sincere was his expression that she be 
to believe they had done him an injust 
in linking him with Rouse’s murderc 
treacheries. 

With all his old charm that h 
attracted her at Guam, Julian plead 
his cause, pointing out with infinite s 
that he had taken no part in any of Rous 
plots; and Joan’s credulity was touch 
When he saw that he was winning 
case he leaned toward her. 

“Joan,” he said impressively, “w 
in danger here, every hour we stay 
great danger. While there’s still a chan 
let’s get away!” 
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e{merican mothers are bearing~ 


better babies 


since the introduction 
of this salt 












Thus every expectant mother should 
heed the advice of health authorities 
and use Morton’s Iodized Salt. 


No longer is it necessary for women 
to develop simple goiter during preg- 
nancy, giving birth to goitrous babies 


as a consequence. ayes 
q Made by one of America’s oldest and 


most reliable salt makers, each package 
contains exactly 2/100 of 1% of tasteless 
iodine . . . enough to make goiter practi- 
cally impossible but not enough to disturb 
the most delicate system. 


For the use of Morton’s Iodized Salt 
throughout pregnancy makes it virtually 
_impossible for either mother or child to 
iave this all-too-common affiction. 





abies who are born with simple goiter have 
greatly reduced chance of living through 
wncy. Even if they do survive they are very 
kely to develop properly, either physically 
entally. 


Get Morton’s Iodized Salt from your grocer at 
once and use it on the table and in cooking. 
It’s good for the entire family. Morton Salt Co., 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


CRO, (ca 
Ok SALT pacers CH 
AUT COMPANY. 


AORTON’S SALT 


IODIZED FOR GOITER PREVENTION ++ ALSO PLAIN 
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Hamel—He'll make his way up; wriggling 
like a worm; doesn’t care what rot-heaps 
he burrows through to get there.” 

Her small fingers, slipped over his 
mouth, rebuked him most effectively. He 
took her hand, rose, and they went slowly 
up the trail to Silver River cliff. 

Watching the fire, a distant, diminutive 
thing, they sat apart on the grey rocks of 
the cliff, apart from all the camp guests of 
Hamel, who had trooped to the cliff to 
enjoy the spectacle of a forest fire safely 
removed. White billows of smoke un- 
furled above Black Canyon, to be 
shredded away sharply south when the 
wind caught them. Slowly the fire ate its 
way out of Black Canyon, over the ridge 
and into the dense timber of the small 
owners. The north wind was too high to 
sweep it into the leaping crown fire, travel- 
ing with the wind’s speed itself; the red 
front line crawled from tree to tree over 
the combustible duff and burned its way 
forward. 


A depended on the wind. The 
north wind of summer, Harvey 
knew, blew steadily all day or shifted into 
the east and blew steadily from that quar- 
ter; it might shift back and forth, but it 
meant a day of fierce, dry gale from either 
or both quarters. 

He considered the cliff. It was an island 
riding above the forested ranges, shaped 
like a battleship, a quarter mile long, 
narrow, sheer-sided, sharp-prowed. Silver 
River rushed in a full flood from the lava 
hold on its after deck and poured over the 
verge of the cliff. Only where the trail 
zigzagged up might the cleft sides of the 
high bench be climbed. 

Harvey called, once, to Hamel. After 
five minutes Hamel came, smiling with 
elation. 

“Train your opera glasses,” ordered 
Harvey, “six points left of the smoke over 
Black Canyon. Watch the little white 
feathery clouds there. Hamel, the wind’s 
switching east, and it switches mighty fast 
when it starts. Your rangers aren’t half- 
way here, by now. They’ll never get a 
trench south of this cliff. You’d better 
send your guests back to camp and send 
them quick; give ’em ten minutes to pack 
and allow Newkirk two hours to lead ’em 
out of here.” 

“Rot!” rejoined Hamel, lowering his 
glasses. “It would take it a day to eat 
across the two miles from the canyon to 
this cliff. If it does turn this way, very 
well; by that time we'll have a trench for 
it to rub its nose in. And I don’t mind 
telling you, Hall, just how deposed you 
are. I'll do the reporting to John Towne’s 
office. I'll report how his timber was pro- 
tected, by me—first. Heh-heh! Let the 
other burn.” 

Harvey’s gaze was lost on the simmer- 
ing sky. “It’s going to be a low, whipping 
easter,” he announced. “Hamel, you 
don’t know your stuff. Get your guests 
out of here.” 

With another scornful laugh and a 
frown at Dorothy, the secretary lum- 
bered away. 

Dorothy crouched beside the ex-super- 
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Crown Fire 


(Continued from page 23) 


visor on a log as he studied the smoke 
piling out of Black Canyon. 

He was tense, still. Abruptly he arose, 
gaze glued on the fre. He muttered, once, 
“By George— 

“Look!’ He seized her arm. Up the 
southwest wall of the canyon the smoke- 
line crept. It topped the canyon, was 
caught by the gale, the whistling summer 
gale of the high summits. It was a half- 
mile west of the canyon Harvey pointed. 
There, on Seforita’s forested slopes, far 
from the smoke-line, a tiny sparkle, faint 
yellow in the sunlight, snapped. A shred 
of smoke whipped up, vanished. Wind 
and flame, in the forest, mean crown fre, 
most dreaded devastator of all. 

Harvey leaped and ran. ‘Crown fire!” 
he cried to the youths and girls in knickers 
and anti-sunburn cream. “‘High-tail it for 
the trail. This cliff will catch it.” 

In this, too, he was too late. He felt the 
wind, hot and stiflng, pushing strongly 
against him. And back, at the prow of the 
bluff where the trail crept down, a crack- 
ling drew his eyes, drew all eyes; a blaze 
ran up a doty fir and the tree, its heart a 
pillar of balsam, exploded and crashed 
down. The fire had leaped the distance! 
From Seforita’s high sides to the cliff-top 
it had flown, brands and flaming branches 
driven on the wind like spears; and over 
the cliff’s forest it raced, high, in the fir- 
tops, while a rain of burning cones, limbs, 
hot pitch fell: crown fire. The wind had 
outplayed Hamel. 

Hysteria broke loose. Hamel’s guests 
rushed to escape. Some considered the 
river; it was seven feet deep, a smooth 
canal cut in the rock, rushing violently to 
its falls. Even a good swimmer could not 
risk the plunge. Girls crouched and wept 
and screamed; the city-bred men stood 
helpless and ready to take orders. 

Desperately Harvey herded them to the 
precipice farthest from the fire. And the 
fre, he knew, would require but a few 
moments to sweep the table-like top of the 
cliff. Hamel peered over the verge and 
lowered his feet. There was below him a 
drop of six hundred feet. Other men 
crowded close, seeking, hoping, for some 
miraculous way down the cliff. 

Below them, on the lower ranges 
stretching away to Senorita, fire puffed up 
here and there where brands had fallen 
out of the wind. And beyond the cliff, in 
John Towne’s timber, branches from the 
cliff were driven, were dropped, and in a 
dozen spots John Towne’s timber was 
aflame. 

Harvey dragged the secretary back on 
the cliff. ‘You can’t get down,” he 
snarled. “‘Stand and take it.” 

Hamel’s strength was the strength of 
fear. He tore loose. Harvey dropped a 
hammerlock on him, extracted the re- 
volver from Hamel’s pocket and held 
them all, livid or limp with fear, in a little 
stricken group, waiting. Dorothy worked 
over a diminutive blonde from Beverly 
Hills, who had fainted and lay rigid, her 
petulant lips blue. 

Crown fre is swift. 


The cliff, thrust 
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high above the ranges, caught th 
drive of the hot wind. A few secon 
passed since the first brand had 

the first doty toppled. Each giant 
came a torch, white-hot, roari 

pitchy needles incandescent; and 

and blotches of yellow flame unl 
leaped to further tree-tops, ff 
leaped, herded by the wind. T 
raced. It seemed instantaneous, th 
of the vast yellow sheets across the 
the forest. And behind them they 
fire to burn for days, a crackling ani 
gluttonous snore as the trunks 
burned away. The earth, duff-co 
burned and poured off an acrid 
smoke. Somewhere above an 
screamed, scorched, fleeing on the 

The moments, each an eternity, dr 
on. Dorothy had turned instinctiv 
Harvey, and he held her, stroki 
hair, waiting. The heat scorched 
like a fever. The others were quie 
The sobs, the curses had ceased. 
stood and waited. 

“Look! Look!’ Harvey whispere 
had never taken his eyes from the r 
flames. Now he saw them hesitat 
high against the yellow sun, swir 
fusedly. And they left the west and 
flowing south. Harvey whispered t 
self what might have been a blas 
but was in fact a prayer. 


fhe wind had whipped abo 
was again the north wind. 

little corner of green, unburned 

remained standing on the cliff. 

Harvey did to stop the slow fire e 
was to order all to work, with sa 
prodding out a trench across whi 
slow fire could not crawl. 

It was dark by the time the olde 
had fallen and lay flaming; the y 
trees still stood or leaned, their 
slowly burning and stark torches. 
ventured among them and consider 
head of the trail. Westward John T: 
timber burned, northward as far as $ 
ita and Black Canyon all the range: 
red and glowing and the night sl 
flected an inferno below. A yellow 
was everywhere. Harvey waded | 
deep in coals and hot blue ash, ar 
uppers of his boots burned. But a qu 
mile would take him down to the 
below the falls, and there he migh 
two logs together and ride out of the 
ing forest on the foaming river— 

Returning, he picked up a rabbit 
blue grouse, half-burned, half deac 
Hamel he said: “You can find ple 
them to last you. In two or thre 
it'll be cool enough for you to wad 
You know the way. Just follow the 
Miss Towne and IJ are leaving.” 

“You can’t!” panted the secretar 
order you, if necessary—you’re 
here to help us. You can’t lea 
alone.” 

“You’ve forgotten just how dep: 
am,” grinned Harvey. ‘Order a 
damned. Here’s your six-shooter, | 
way. When you get out, you can ref 
John Towne that you burned his ti 
you know. He’ll be more interested 


» 
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daughter than his timber. Tomorrow I'll 
wire him that she’s safe.” 

He swung Dorothy upon his back. 
“Ten minutes,” he whispered to her. “I 
won’t have you stay here and risk the 
wind again.” 


The Man Who Saved San Francis 


of approval by the many people on the 
streets. 

“At about 8 a. m. the garrison from 
Presidio consisting of seven companies of 
Coast Artillery, two troops of Cavalry, 
and three field Batteries, began to arrive. 
Detachments were sent to guard the dense 
crowd away from the close proximity to 
the fire and with patrolling the streets to 
prevent the people from breaking into 
stores and saloons. eee 

Regarding this matter of looting, in a 
short article written for the New San 
Francisco Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 1, pub- 
lished in May, 1906, General Funston 
expressed himself in greater detail. He 
wrote: 

“San Francisco, I'ke all great cities, has 
its proportion of men who would, if pos- 
sible, have taken advantage of existing 
conditions to sack and plunder its banks 
and stores besides indulging other forms 
of vices and lawlessness which demoralize 
a community. These men soon realized, 
however, that the quiet businesslike men 
armed with magazine rifles were under 
orders to shoot down any malefactors 
caught in the act of looting, and this sort 
of crime was reduced to a minimum. 

“For some few days wild press dis- 
patches were sent out regarding the num- 
ber of looters shot by the soldiers, but 
subsequent investigations fail to develop a 
single case of killing by an army trooper 
... Lwas personally deceived by a number 
of these fanciful stories; in fact I wired the 
War Department that a few of the looters 
had been shot. The final reports show 
that two men were killed by State troops 
—under circumstances with which I am 
not familiar—and one man was apparent- 
ly murdered by a body of so-called 
‘vigilantes.’ 

 . . it is to the credit of the regulars 
who took part in the protection of San 
Francisco that there were no cases of pre- 
mature firing and no accidents or mis- 
fortunes resulting in loss of life.”’ 

The troops Funston had sent for arrived 
in record time. His report continues: 

“Shortly after arriving at department 
headquarters, I had sent Captain L. D. 
Wildman* to get into communication with 
the commanding officer at Fort Miley, 
and order the troops from that part of the 
post into the city; they had a march of 
about five miles, but reached the Phelan 
Building** at 11:30 a. m. A detachment 
proceeded to the United States Mint for 
guard duty, the balance of that company 
marching to guard the county jail. The 
64th company assisted in patrolling the 
streets.” 


*Chief Signal Officer of General Funston’s department. 
**In the heart of the business district, and owned by 
James D. Phelan, then ex-mayor of San Francisco, who 
was also assisting the government in stopping the disaster. 
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Crown Fire: 


They saw him, a curiously humped 
figure weaving through the blue and 
yellow seas of embers, coals gleaming be- 
hind him in his footprints. Then he was 
gone below the brow of the cliff. The 
Beverly Hills blonde was hysterical again, 


(Continued from page 39) 


The fire had already consumed over a 
square mile of the city on the south side 
of the principle thoroughfare—Market 
Street, and was beginning to leap across 
the wide barrier of that street. Far up 
Market, a mile from the Ferry Building, 
the flames were licking around the dome 
of the City Hall, reducing it to a pile of 
twisted ironwork in less than half an hour. 
Patients in the Central Emergency Hospi- 
tal were carried out by heroic nurses, one 
of whom, saving the last man, emerged 
with her white uniform smudged and 
burned, and her cap smouldering. 

Troops from the steamer McDovvell, 
on orders from General Funston, “landed 
at the foot of Market Street, and marched 
up to the Phelan Building. For a short 
time they were held in reserve on O’Far- 
rell Street, but later were used in patrol- 
ling the business district. 


‘¢7 HAVE no doubt, and have heard the 
same opinion expressed by scores of 
citizens, that had it not been for the prompt 
arrival of this large force of regular troops, 
who were acting under orders to shoot all 
looters, the saloons would have been 
broken into and then, the crowd becom- 
ing turbulent, would have begun sacking 
the banks and jewelry stores. The city 
police, however brave and efficient, would 
have been totally unable, from lack of 
numbers, to have dealt with such a situ- 
ation. 

“The various fires were merging into 
one great conflagration . . . there was 
practically no wind in the forenoon, but 
in the afternoon there was a light westerly 
breeze, so that the fire had to work its 
way to windward, causing it to advance 
very slowly. This, unfortunately, gave 
people hope that the business portion of 
the city would not be entirely destroyed, 
apparently for this reason no energetic 
efforts were made by citizens to remove 
much of the valuable property which 
might have been saved.” 

San Francisco did not sleep that night. 
Long caravans journeyed across the burn- 
ing city toward the Presidio and the 
Golden Gate Park. There were no news- 
papers—nor were any needed—to tell 
what had happened. The “Chronicle,” 
“Call,” and “Examiner” buildings had all 
burned... . 

“Early in the morning the fire depart- 
ment requested that all available explo- 
sives, with a detail to handle them, be 
sent to check the fire, as the fire depart- 
ment was practically helpless. Forty- 
eight barrels of powder were sent to the 
mayor, with about three hundred pounds 
of dynamite. Shortly after a large 
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this time with joy at finding herself 
and unroasted. Her squeals were su 
as she hungrily regarded the grouse. 
would be good,” she temporized, ‘ 
only had some salt for it.” 
“Hmmph!” snarled the secretary. 


amount of dynamite was obtained 
and officers* acting under the directi 
the authorities, engaged in the destru 
of buildings. While many of the olde 
more fragile buildings could be dest 
with high explosives, it was found th 
modern steel and concrete buildings 
practically impervious to anything e 
enormous charges.” 

While the first effort to save th 
with high explosives was being made 
toric Chinatown was a caldron of fl 
Dark alleys, twisted, gloomy pass 
became flues, through which smok 
fire raged. The wooden joss-houses 
their idols, the stores with their pri 
wares of porcelain and silks ca 
roared, sent sparks skyward, and be 
a memory. No amount of ordering 
hurry the tranquil Chinese. What 
written, they knew, was written. 
seemingly was fated for the old blind 
of li-chee nuts and fragrant lilies; h 
found with an armful of blooms in 
mouth Square, his ancient heart no | 
beating, but otherwise uninjured. 

The next morning—the 19th—“I 
an estimate of the extent of the dis 
I considered it necessary to make a 
timate of the number who would be 
dered homeless by the fire in case the 
flagration could be checked within re 
able bounds. I asked, therefore, for 
and rations for 30,000 people. As th 
progressed, however, it became ev 
that not 30,000, but probably more 
100,000 people would be homeless b 
midnight. Telegraphic request was t 
fore made that all available tents an 
tions be forwarded’ as soon as possi 

One step ahead always, Fred 
Funston; while he was fighting to sto 
disaster, he did not forget the peop 
ready homeless and those who would 
be without shelter or food. 

In Letterman General and post 
tals at the Presidio lay five hundre 
and helpless men and women; se 
hundred more were on mattresses 0 
the medical buildings. On the ¢ 
sands many thousands were slee 
crowded together in misery. 

And all night long they—the ho 
—could hear continuous, echoing s 
the dull boom of dynamite teari 
barrier against the flames and 
destruction. 

All day of the 2oth “an heroic fight 
made by soldiers, sailors, firemen an 
zens to stop a very threatening c 
gration working along the slope 
Russian Hill . . . along a half-mile f 
A number of buildings were dest1 
here, and backfiring resorted to. 
fight at this place was greatly aid 

*Capt. Coleman and Lt. Briggs. 
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E island of St. Helena! 

That is the place where Na- 

poleon was imprisoned, where 
he spent his last years. 

Yes, but where is it? How 
many of those who read this 
page can tell? 

There are hundreds of places 
on this earth of ours whose 
names have an equally familiar 
sound but which remain little 
more than mere names to us. 

Until, one day, thrilled with 
a sense of personal discovery, 
we suddenly run across them on 
the map! 

Instantly they become close 
and real, stirring our memories 
with their historical or literary 
associations, enriching our minds 
by the quickening to life, the 
reassimilation of half-dead, half- 
forgotten knowledge. 
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Packed with the delights of 
unexpected finds, good maps 
and atlases have all the charm, 
delight and cultural value of the 
world’s best books. 

And no book is more interest- 
ing to read, none more stimu- 
lating to the imagination. An 
evening with an atlas is a cruise 
by lamp light to distant lands, 
a review of history, a pageant of 
heroes and heroic deeds. 
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Here is an inexhaustible source 
of recreation! For you can take 
up an atlas over and over again 
and each time follow a different 
course through its pages—indeed 
a different course over every 
single page. 

Cultivate this excellent and 
stimulating habit. 

Kither an atlas or a_ globe, 
certainly maps in some form, 
should hold an important place 
in every private library. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtain- 
able at leading booksellers’ and 
stationers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous ac- 
curacy to the last detail required 
in the making of maps extends to 
all Rand MCNally & Company’s 
greatly varied activities. 
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64 The Man 


water pumped from the bay at Fort 
Mason. 

“By the morning of the 21st. . . the 
advancing flames from the Mission dis- 
trict had been stayed.” 

The National Guard now augmented 
soldiers and marines from the Pacific 
Squadron. Seven square miles and more 
were fire, slag and ashes. San Francisco, 
still tremulous—fabulous sums were paid 
fishermen to ferry frantic families to the 
men-of-war in the bay, where they were 
reassured and returned to shore—began 
to wonder: about food and water, and the 
whispered fear of disease. 

“A conference was held between the 
mayor, Brigadier-General Koster, com- 
manding the National Guard of California, 
Chief of Police Dinan, and myself, in 
which it was agreed that the city, for the 
time being, would be divided into dis- 
tricts, one each | under the control of the 
Federal troops.” 

General Funston does not say, “under 
my control,” but his military language, 
translated, means exactly that. 

The moment the flames were checked, 
General Funston’s patrols set about or- 
ganizing the people, acting, like their com- 

manding officer, on their own. In Colum- 
bus Square, in the heart of a foreign dis- 
trict of the city, a sergeant and private 
found a throng of people who had returned 
to find their homes ashes. With them 
were their few salvaged belongings; their 
attitude was one of helplessness. In hours 
the two enlisted men had an organized 
group, thinking only of reconstruction. 
The two men saw that food was secured, 
and that crude shelters were erected. 

In the parks and military reservations 
citizens were impressed, and buildings 
were constructed with partly-burned tim- 


bers. A mess hall was built, food dis- 
pensed, and sanitary measures rigidly 
enforced. 


The railroad yards were filling with sup- 
plies sent in from other communities and 
by the Red Cross. Among these supplies 
were many shipments of whisky, intended 
for the medical corps of the army. All of 
this later reached the proper depots, save 
eight wagonloads of the finest whisky, 
which was at last considered as eelOstees 
Whoever, at one of the city’s emergency 
hospitals, signed for the many cases, 1s to 
this day unknown and the whisky, thus 
far, has never been found. 


VER 3400 acres had been burned, 
but General Funston’s men were 
already about their work of rehabilitation 
and protection. There were 304 known 
dead, and 194 unknowndead removed from 
the ruins. Telegrams poured into General 
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of the C. O. D. game. Driving up to a 
high-priced heels in an expensive limou- 
sine, they took the best suite and pro- 
ceeded to run up a big bill. They had 
everything charged, even the opera and 
theatre tickets which they instructed 
the clerk to obtain for them. Fur coats 
sent C. O. D. were paid for by the man- 
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Who Saved San Francisco: 


Funston’s headquarters from every part 
of the world, frantic requests for assur- 
ance about relatives. Tireless enlisted 
men and officers answered these daily, the 
messages going out over hastily-construct- 
ed wires. 

General Funston had determined that 
no liquor was to be imbibed too freely, 
since there was always fear of looting. On 
Telegraph Hill were a number of wine- 
vats, which, curiously, had not been 
burned, although the neighboring houses 
were all destroyed. There is a report that 
many of the people had been more diligent 
in spraying what water they could on the 
outside of these vats of red wine. The 
patrol in this section observed that the 
vats were being frequently tapped; the 
sergeant in charge decided that something 
must be done about it. To order the 
people themselves to abstain, or to guard 
the vats, seemed useless. The sergeant 
scratched his head, and then remembered 
the Chinese habit of sobriety. He 
rounded up several dozen Chinese, de- 
tailed them to guard the wine, and went 
off about his business satisfied. The 
Chinese guarded the vats! No matter how 
dry foreign palates were; no matter what 
arguments were offered them, not a vat 
was drained of a single drop. 

For three days the only telegraph wire 
leading from the stricken city was a single 
line; on the fourth day the welcome news 
was sent over it that the fire was under 
control. 

Citizens, working under officers, be- 
gan to clear the bricks, mortar and iron 
from the streets. A tangled, endless 
spiderweb of wires and poles was woven 
from side to side across the thoroughfares. 
Almost every street in the downtown was 
impassable. 

Yet, even while the work of “throwing 
brick”’ by hundreds of men was being con- 
ducted, while the ‘‘bread lines’”’ were feed- 
ing the countless refugees, strange signs 
were springing up. One building was to- 
tally destroyed except the brickwork 
about the elevator shaft. On it was: 

“We move because the elevator was 
out of order.” 

Where the fire was still smouldering in 
ash and metal was another: ‘We have let 
contracts for the erection of a 12 story 
steel building on this site.”’ 

A city of charred and twisted materials, 
already, like the fighting general who di- 
rected its salvation, ready for the future. 

General Funston’s problem was tre- 
mendous. He had, after the first day, 
over a third of a million people to supply 
with food. He had no one to guide him: 
if he were wrong, tragedy would rest upon 
his shoulders alone... but he wasn’t wrong! 


(Continued from page 32) 


agement. All meals were put on the bill. 
Even the gasoline used in their limousine 
was obtained from the hotel garage and 
charged. Sometimes on their trips they 
took a bag with them. The bag was 
never returned to their room. Little by 
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As to the people, Funston says: 

“The sterling qualities of the people of 
San Francisco were conspicuous. Almost 
without exception these people suffered 
financially, varying from small losses to 
total ruin. Nearly 200,000 people were 
brought to a state of complete destitution, 
beyond the clothing they wore or carried 
in their arms... yet no woman shed tears 
nor did men whine over their losses.” 

In the refugee camps the woman with 
the sealskin coat she had saved share¢ 
fortunes with Judy O’Grady; side by side 
they stood in line for their daily ration 
At night men and women sang—many of 
them the old Argonaut songs heard when 
California was young. Here and there 
romances budded, and there were man 
marriages later starting from camp friend 
ships. 

When General Funston died at Sa 
Antonio, in 1917, the President of the 
United States wrote: “His genius and 
manhood brought order out of confusion, 
confidence out of fear and much comfo 
in distress.” 

Nothing in Funston’s life was greate 
than his singlehanded direction of the 
great tragedy—a handling impossible if he 
had not been the sort of man whose 
“friends will remember him longest fo 
his great heart and his great soul.’’* 


"Te final paragraph of Funston’s re- 
port, still cool, quiet, and saying 
nothing of himself, is thoroughly explana 
tory of the man. He saved the city, he and 
the men whom he directed, but all that he 
says is: ‘““Without exception the officers 
of the division and department staffs per- 
formed their duties so conscientiously and 
energetically that it is a difficult, if no 
impossible, matter to make distinctions 
in bestowing praise upon them. I do feel, 
however, that special mention should be 
made of . . . Capt. L. D. Wildman, chie 
signal officer, in establishing and main- 
taining telegraph and telephone communi- 
cations under the almost impossible con- 
ditions existing.” 

It is not surprising that General Fun- 
ston’s bust stands in the rotunda of San 
Francisco’s City Hall; no more surprising’ 
than that his epic decumensl from whick 
I have quoted, should end with praise for 
the men who served under him. But 
Frederick Funston must have known that 
he had done a tremendous job—had saved 
a city from flames, riot, disease, hunger 
and thirst. He must have known it. The 
measure of the man is that he wanted al 
of the credit to go to his assistants, the 
soldiers and citizenry of the city he hac — 
saved so indomitably. 

*General Pershing. 


little they removed all their baggage’ 
Then they skipped. ‘Those who defrauc_ 
hotel proprietors in this manner are know! 
to house detectives as “‘skippers”. Al’ 
employes are cautioned to be on the aler 
for ‘‘skippers”’ and this alertness prevent) 
considerable loss, but it seems that ne 
ordinary safeguard is a protection agains 
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Who so hardy back in 1858 to dream as he stepped into his coach and four that a new day 
would see time and distance shattered by radio, automobile, airplane and other facilities of 
this breath-taking age? 


In those days no reputable carriage painter would guarantee delivery before six weeks . .. now 
a first-class Berryloid job can be completed in 48 hours. Long-oil, slow-drying vataiches 
are being replaced by varnishes that dry in hours, not days, or brushing lacquer finishes 
ready for use in 30 minutes, while the quickened tempo of modern life has forced the de- 

velopment of new finishes of every kind to meet new demands. 


Berry Brothers, Inc., has seen these sweeping changes, has, in fact, played a leading part 
in their inauguration. Seventy years young ... this company has set the pace .. . each 
year a milestone, not a millstone. 


But while the modern cry is for speed and more speed, the ideals of craftsmanship 
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clever operators like the Hemingways and 
Browning. 

“Piker” crooks sometimes work the 
C. O. D. game in a smaller way. Crook 
No. 1 registers at a hotel and asks the 
clerk to pay for a C. O. D. package, gen- 
erally to the amount of $15 or $20. Crook 
No. 2, dressed as a messenger, delivers a 
worthless package, collects for it and 
then splits the sum with No. 1. The 
operators often will repeat this stunt in 
various hotels for “pickings” of $100 or 
so and then move on to another city. 

How the big hotel protects its guests 
from bunco men and the like was often 
demonstrated by Big Jim Dooling, who 
could spot a “sharpshooter”, a “pay off” 
gent or a room prowler with uncanny ac- 
curacy. One service which all first-class 
hotels render a guest is the securing of his 
room against intrusion. It is surprising 
the number of people who retire ina hotel, 
leaving the key in the door on the outside. 
This gives temptation and opportunity 
not only to the criminal but to dishonest 
employes. When it is considered that a 
500 room hotel will have 200 or 300 em- 
ployes and that these are coming and 
going all the time, one can readily see the 
impossibility of keeping the personnel en- 
urely free from the criminal element. 
When guests leave keys within easy reach 
of irresponsible persons, they make the 
task of the room prowler much simpler. 
The thief generally keeps the key until 
the room is occupied by some prosperous 
person, then enters and robs it when the 
occupant has stepped out. 

Whenever Big Jim found a key outside 
the door, he always woke up the guest. 
Often he brought an angry tirade down 


The Owl and the Pussycat 


closer. With a satished grunt he shut off 
his light and drew the blanket over the 
still form. 

“Mebbe I got good luck now, I findin’ 
somet’ing purty soon,” he muttered. “I 
ae we goin’ look ’round outside for little 

it. 

As Jimmy went out the door I followed, 
elated at the satisfaction I detected in his 
manner. I knew now that the snarled 
threads of clues were at last becoming 
somewhat untangled but I knew also that 
there wasn’t a particle of use in asking 
Jimmy Crickett what he had discovered. 
He would demonstrate the infallibility of 
his evidence when he had it all arranged 
and not a moment before. 

I stood for a moment bewildered, 
watching the old tracker as he prowled 
around the cabin, peering beneath the 
floor. Then he disappeared into the ram- 
bling shed where old Schell had kept his 
winter's wood. Presently Jimmy came 
out of the woodshed, holding in his hands 
a frightened, bedraggled little black kit- 
ten. I marveled at the wave of kindness 
which overspread the old policeman’s 
ordinarily stern countenance as he soothed 
the frantic little animal. 

“Dem little cat much scared now,” said 
Jimmy. ‘Too many bad t’ing happen 
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on his head; more frequently he was 
thanked. 

Tannebaum, a small town realtor, came 
to the big city, established a bank account 
and proceeded to spiurge. He wanted to 
have a good time but he did not care to be 
“trimmed” and so his first act was to give 
Big Jim a $50 bill with instructions to 
look out for him. Every night when he 
came in he would buttonhole Big Jim and 
make him listen to his exploits. One day 
he told of meeting a man named Brown, a 
stock and bond clerk who had won more 
than $10co gambling on margins in a 
remote “‘pool room.” Big Jim became 
convinced at once that Tannebaum was 
up against a “‘wire mob” and he told him 
so, but the realtor would not listen to him. 
Finally he induced Big Jim to go with him 
just to prove to the house detective that 
this gambling deal was on the square. 

Tannebaum introduced Big Jim as his 
cousin from the sticks. Jim sized up a 
fellow named Marvin as the inside man, 
Brown as the “steerer” and a clerk as the 
“dummy” of the bunch. Tannebaum 
had put up a few thousand, an amount he 
could afford to lose, on a curb issue that 
was not listed and the clerk began chalk- 
ing up the rises in value of this stock. The 
ticker was spilling out the tape and as the 
stock soared Tannebaum became more 
and more excited. He would not listen to 
Big Jim at all. 

Finally when Tannebaum gave orders 
to sell he had $60,0co profit to his credit. 

“Before you can collect you must estab- 
lish a credit and pay the margin,” said the 
leader of the swindlers. “That will be 
$20,000.” 

Tannebaum was all for writing out that 


(Continued from page IT) 


here. Too many people he don’t know 
been comin’ dis place. He too little for 
take care he’self. He mebbe stay in wood- 
shed and starve. I t’ink take him home.” 

Willie Sam, whose sole occupation until 
now had been the vigorous whittling of a 
piece of soft pine while staring at Jimmy 
Crickett’s maneuvers, now regained con- 
versational powers. 

“Yeah,” he observed, “my ol’ woman 
givin’ Schell dem little cat. Ol’ man 
laughin’ alla time and say black cat bad 
luck for some feller but plenty good luck 
for him. Ol man likin’ dem little cat very 
much. He keepin’ it in house alla time. 
Ebery time he milkin’ dem cow he bring 
in milk for pussycat.” 

Jimmy had succeeded in quieting the 
little creature’s fear until it purred con- 
tentedly and rubbed its head against his 
hand. Jimmy shoved the kitten into a 
pocket of his mackinaw, saying: 

“Dem little cat only ting what know 
who killin’ ol’ man Schell. I t’ink mebbe 
bimeby he goin’ tell me who do dem ting. 
I take him home and find ont.” 

Willie Sam’s round eyes bulged like 
those of a crab. 

“Dem cat can’t tell who shot ol man,” 
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$20,000 check. Big Jim stopped him 
main force. He introduced himself tot 
crooks, told them that Tannebaum wa 
personal friend of the hotel manager 
they wilted. They returned all the rez 
tor’s money. They were not anxious 
make an enemy of so powerful a citiz 
as the manager of the big hotel. 
“Why don’t I tip off the police?” 
Jim repeated the query as he was leavij 
the place with the delighted Tannebauy 
“They don’t need tipping off. They kn 
that joint is running. And I’ve got 
hands too full to try to dictate their bu 
ness. My job is to protect the hotel.” 


I HAVE said little of the petty thi 
though he is the bane of the hot 
man’sexistence. Step up to any hotel pr 
prietor and say “towels.” If his face does 
turn purple and his eyes bulge out, 
new at the game. Towels by the tho 
sands disappear from hotel rooms. J 
craze now 1s for demi-tasse spoons. Th 
make nice souvenirs. Thermos bottl 
for ice water, finished in silver and beari 


an 


the hotel crest, tempt the dishon 
guest. The loss from this item alone 
tremendous. 


Sometimes a thief will strip a roo 
clean and carry away the loot in his ba 
blankets, electric lights, silk desk shad 
rugs, draperies, framed pictures, pap 
pens, ink and soap. 

However, the picture is not so black 
it has been painted. The average gu 
at a hotel is honest and it is for him th 
the hotel man sets his standard of unfa 
ing hospitality. And it is to protect hi 
that the Big Jim Doolings of the hot 
business are employed. 


he stuttered. ‘‘You aint goin’ ask de 
pussycat who kill Schell?” 

I nearly laughed aloud at the questi 
but fortunately checked myself at tl 
serious expression on Willie Sam’s face. 
remembered in time that Jimmy Cricke 
was often endowed with superhumz 
powers by those of his own race who hz 
had occasion to watch his methods ar 
that the old trailer was himself not aver; 
to playing up that superstition. Now 
chuckled inwardly as I saw the gree 
tinge which overspread Willie Sam’s fai 
at Jimmy’s answer: 

“Yeah. Dem little cat goin’ talk plent 
We go now and see Brown Owl. You sta 
here. Watch dem house ’til dem corom 
come.” 

We strode off down the muddy trai 
leaving Willie Sam, his whittling fo 
gotten, staring slack-jawed at our back 
Although-I did not yet see what Jimm 
was driving at, I sensed that he had pu 
posely planted in Willie Sam’s mind t 
idea that the kitten would be an impo 
tant witness. Knowing also the spee 
with which the grapevine telegraph ope 
ated on the reservation, I did not wond 
much when it appeared that Jimmy wi 
in no hurry to get back to the agence: 
When I said something of this, it seeme 
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68 The Owl 
to me that a twinkle lurked in the depths 
of the old tracker’s eyes. 

“T tink mebbe we doin’ purty good 
day’s work. We stoppin’ my place, git 
supper. Bimeby We go see dem Owl. Talk 
wit’ him little bit.” 

I made no objection. I had eaten many 
meals in Jimmy’s comfortable home. 
Jimmy’s placid, soft-spoken wife provided 
us with an excellent supper, over which 
Jimmy dawdled complacently, the twinkle 
returning at times to his eyes as he noted 
my evident nervousness. The kitten was 
turned over to a flock of brown-skinned 
children, who crooned over it and fed it to 
repletion. But when at last, Jimmy signi- 
fied that he was again ready for business, 
he replaced the little cat in his pocket. 

It was dark when we reached the 
agency lockup, a square, log-walled build- 
ing back of the office and as we ap- 
proached a number of indistinct figures 
melted quickly away into the gloom. I 
thought nothing of this as always when 
the jail held a prisoner the space outside 
the high, barred window was sure to be 
filled w vith members of his clan, giving him 
moral support as well as all the news of 
the community. Despite popular belief, 
Indians are the greatest gossips on earth. 
But as Jimmy lighted the lantern that 
hung beside the door and shoved his key 
into the lock, I saw he was grinning. 

Tom Brown Owl had hastily seated 
himself on the bunk against the wall 
farthest from the window by the time we 
entered the jail, but at the first flicker of 
light on his face I saw that the man was in 
a blue funk. His forehead glistened in the 
yellow rays of the lantern and his un- 
kempt hair was dank with sweat. Jimmy 
was still grinning as he set the lantern 
down and drew the purring little kitten 
from his coat pocket. He held the little 
creature up to his face a moment, rubbing 
its fur against his cheek, and then placed 
it on a small table in the center of the 
room. 

“Dem little pussycat,” began Jimmy, 
“been tellin’ me purty bad t’ing about 
you, Brown Owl. Dem little cat say you 
come to ol’ man Schell’s place for eat 


Man is a 


publicly, that “the evolutionary philoso- 
phy is a brutalizing and essentially im- 
moral thing.”’ As a matter of fact, the ex- 
pounders of this wonderful concept have 
been notable for their high moral quali- 
ties, while the worst brutes ever seen or 
heard of on the face of this earth never 
heard of evolution, much less were be- 
lievers in it. And it should not be neces- 
sary to elaborate an argument like that. 
Nearly every Modernist minister in 
America, or elsewhere, is an evolutionist, 
which is true also of the vast majority of 
college professors in all branches of learn- 
ing. “And if there are any more law-abid- 
ing ane altruistic groups of men and 
women in the United States than our 
Modernist clergymen and our college pro- 
fessors I should like to have Dr. Straton 
name them! 
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supper. Ol man say he goin’ milk cow. 
He tellin’ you to finish cookin’ dem sup- 
per. But jus’ soon ol’ man gone outside— 
dem cat say 
in’ lotsa money.’ 

Jimmy stopped and again held the 
kitten up to his cheek. It purred louder 
than ever and rubbed its head against his 
ear. Brown Owl was a pitiable sight. His 
throat had swollen and I could see the 
pulse beating in his neck as his heart raced 
madly. It seemed that he wished to speak 
but was unable to utter a sound. 

“But you takin’ too much time wit’ 
dem trunk,” Jimmy continued as he re- 
placed the kitten on the table. “Ol’ man 
come in door and when he see what you 
doin’ he yell—very loud. You drop 
money on floor. You grab ol’ gun and 
shoot. Same time bucket bang on floor 
and milk spill everywhere. Lotsa noise, 
lotsa trouble.” 

Jimmy stopped again, eying Brown 
Owl sardonically. The prisoner moistened 
dry lips with his tongue, swallowing con- 
vulsively. His eyes were on the purring 
black kitten as it strutted around the 
table but now I saw that a deadly horror 
of the unknown was in them. The sweat 
on the Indian’s forehead had gathered 
into rivulets, streaming down the man’s 
face as though he had just come from 
under a shower. For a moment I felt a 
surge of pity for Owl, then I thought of 
that kindly old man up in the cabin, 
whose very hospitality had helped to his 
death. Jimmy’s grin had vanished. His 
face was stern now and as he spoke his 
words were whips that scourged the 
silence. 

“Dem cat say he can’t stand so much 
noise when dem gun shoot. He very 
scared when all dem t’ ing happen. He 
run from under stove. He run against you 
where you kneel on floor. He want to go 
out door but he have to jump on dead 
man’s back to git out door. He—”’ 

Jimmy’s sharp monologue — hushed 
abruptly as he grabbed at Brown Owl. 
The man, a blubbering wreck, had slid 
forward from the bunk to his knees, his 
clutching hands held before his eyes as the 





Product of Evolution 


(Continued from page 15) 


The unscientific anti-evolutionist makes 
much of the phrases “struggle for exist- 
ence” and “survival of the fittest’? wherein 
the strongest live and the weakest die. 
Well, Darwin did not create the world nor 
lay down the laws under which nature 
operates. He simply noted that, gener- 
ally speaking, the weak and ill-adapted, 
as a matter of fact, do die. If mother na- 
ture is a bit ruthless in her way of dealing 
with her offspring, one could hardly lay 
the blame on the evolutionist. I am sure 
I have had nothing to do with it and Lam 
an evolutionist! 


N the vegetable kingdom that plant is 
fittest to survive whichis best adapted 
toa given environment. The same is true 
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kitten peered curiously over the edge 
the table at him. In the strangled, mur 
bling gibberish that the prisoner mana 
to articulate I knew he was admitting 
killing. 

“T killum, I killum,” he wailed over 
over. But mostly he was beseeching, 
his own tongue, that the bad spirit whi 
had taken up abode in the body of t 
black cat would cease to torture hit 
Jimmy Crickett picked up a dipper 
water from the pail on the bench 
tossed it into Brown Owl’s face, th 
heaved the wretched man up on the bun 
After a moment’s stare at the murderer 
put the kitten back in his pocket a 
turned toward the door. 

“Not’ing ever make Brown Owl go ba 
on what he say now,” Jimmy declare 
“He say guilty all time now. No sm 
lawyer make him say anyt’ing else. F 
know dem black cat tell me trut’.” 

But as we locked the jail door behind 
I wanted a little more information. 

“Of course,” I said, “I know that w: 
only the third degree, as police call it, a 
the fellow broke under the strain, large 
because of his superstition. But where di 
you get the surety in your own mind th 
Brown Owl was guilty, so you would ha 
confidence enough to go ahead and te 
him that story?” 

Jimmy grinned as he reached into 
pocket and handed me a crumpled piece 
paper. By the lantern’s light I saw that 
was a five-dollar bill and on it was tk 
track of a kitten that had stepped in so 
greasy substance mixed with the ine 
table dirt of a cabin floor, just before t 
imprint had been made on the paper. 

“Dem little cat step on bill when he r 
across floor. Den he make same track o 
ol’ man’s back, upside down on jumper, 
said Jimmy. “I know ol’ man lying 
floor when cat step on his back. Brow 
Owl all time believe in spirits. He mu: 
been scared purty bad when little cz 
jump on dead man to run out door. Der 
ting I tell Willie Sam, Brown Owl hez 
while we eatin’ supper. 
sure dem cat tellin’ me. 
Injun easy to scare if you know how.” 


in the animal kingdom; but when we com 
to the higher social animals a new factc 
enters, the principle of “mutual aid”, 

principle which the sagacious Darwi 
fully recognized. “Each for himself an 
the devil take the hindmost”’ is not, b 
any means, a safe maxim even in the stru 
gle for existence. A wild horse, ass, musk 
ox, elephant, etc. which would happen t 
vary in the direction of purely selfish ir 
dividualism would soon be devoured b 
its natural enemies and thus leave no d 
scendants. The same is true of the sociz 
insects, of many species of birds and mos 
of the higher mammals, including mar 
Man especially cannot live for himse! 
alone. He could never have evolved t 
his present high estate on the basis c¢ 
strict selfishness or individualism. Th 

(Continued on page 81) 
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the old iee-box? - - 


Keeping an old ice-box, or lugging it around 
when you move, is not modern economy. To- 
day’s standard of living demands refrigerating 


°° And the modern re- 


. . . not “ice-boxing. 
frigerator must fulfill two requirements. . . 
preserve food in flavor as well as body structure 
. . and present a smart appearance. Take the 
Automatic . . . it ‘‘feeds your food freshened 


air,” actually circulating and freshening 


See the Automatic at these 
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And its comfortable roominess 


dL 


the air inside. 





is smartly encased. Built foodsafe with tight 





doors. Roomy doors, too—even the smallest 
one is big enough to admit a bottle of milk 
Built-in 


easy-to-clean trap. Lots of shelf room, and the 


without bending it! water cooler; 


inside . . . just as sweet as one of Grand- 
mother’s polished saucers. All porcelain inside 
and out; wood and steel cases, porcelain or 
enamel lined . . . all models adaptable to 
electric unit. We'll send a booklet describing 


other Automatic features, including our 


famous ice saving insulation. Just write .. . 


See the Automatic at these 
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Fresno Hdw. Company .... Fresno L. Lion Sons Co.. San Jose 
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A. W. Garrett....... Healdsburg Lauxen & Catts. . Stockton 
Brudin Hardware Co een eer Hemet South Pasadena Furn.Co So. Pasadena 
Kingsburg Hdw. & Furn. Co. . . Kingsburg Harris & Curtis. . . Taft 
Wilson Furniture Co ....La Habra Sheets & LaBarriere Tulare 
Lindsay FurnitureCo ———...... Lindsay Eugene Rogers & Son ... Ventura 
Bogle Furniture Co. . Long Beach F. B. Gillett..... Whittier 
J. M. Overell Furniture Co . Los Angeles Krellenberg Company Woodland 
Merced Furniture Co ...-Merced 
Johnston Wherry Furn. Co ......Modesto OREGON 
Monrovia Furniture Co .Monrovia Fortmiller Furniture Co........... Albany 
Montebello Hdw. Co .. Montebello 3end Furniture Co Bend 
H.SchwarzCo......._.......... Napa O. J. Blackledge & Son Corvallis 
Maxwell Hdw. Co... . Oakland | Weeks & Orr Medford 
Drew Carriage Co..... .. Ontario 3 ek Dohrmann Commercial Co _.Portland 
G. M. aren beer iecaiSteheh atl ge eats. ce Orland feats bade lhs os Paul Schatz Furniture ('o . Portland 
Palo Alto Furniture Co .. Palo Alto MORRISON USESIPESSUCE) ILLINOIS HULA Stift-ee)- se. a eeeeenees Salem 
Model Grocery Co... ... ... Pasadena To: THE ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY Chas. S. Hampton .. The Dalles 
Trussler Furn. Store ... Paso Robles Dept. C-5, Morrison, Illinois 
Holloway Hdw.Co....... ........ Perris Please send me your booklet .............-. WASHINGTON 
Shrader Furniture Co. ....-Pittsburg Fill in Name, Address, City Thiel & Welter........ Bellingham 
Home Furniture Co... .. Pe LOmOna a ER, I ee POG y SM i Pe Holley-Mason Hardware Co Spokane 
L. T. Hammersley................ RET CC gene MME E Schick tr iaciditalegiodin s seene The Fisher Co....... a ebase Tacoma 
W.C. Fickert & Son... ... Red Bluff OER 6 te a es J. M. Flynn Furniture Co...... Vancouver 
L. L. Brown Hardware Co........Reedley = Davis-Kaser Co.......... . Walla Walla 
Geo. W. Locke & Son......._ Sacramento Coffin-Rundstrom Furn. Co....... Yakima 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Beds At Their Bess 


BED is, of course, primarily 
for comfort and for rest, but 
there is a mystery and ro- 
mance attached to beds, too, 
so that the efforts of many 

of the great furniture makers have 
reached their highest expression in beds of 
the utmost dignity and beauty. Sleep, to 
be deep, undisturbed and dreamless, must 
be attended by every comfort. No one 
ever has solved the mys- 
tery of sleep, when the 
body lies relaxed and the 
mind wanders away on its 
own delights returning to 
the limited affairs of hu- 
manity with reawakened 
activities. But this we 
know, a large portion of 
every life is spent in bed, 
and unless it is restful to 
mind and body the proper 
refreshment does not re- 
sult. 

There are two aspects to 
the problem of the bed. 
Its first, is undoubtedly its 
comfort which is con- 
tributed to by springs, 
mattress and bed clothes, 
then its suitability to the 
room and to the other 
furnishings; its appear- 
ance, in fact, which has 
little or no relation to its 
comfort. 

A bed may be part of a 
matching set of bedroom 
furniture, or it may be a 
separate piece, an antique chosen for its 
association, its beauty or its value. There 
are the old four poster beds, the beds that 
supported sm >thering canopies, the spool 
beds, beds with head and foot boards 
painted by well known artists, and those 
with head boards and carved posts at the 
foot. These may be in the form of bunches 
of flowers or angels guarding the dreams of 
the sleeper. Then there are the modern 
French bedsteads, that look as if they came 
out of a fairy tale about dwarfs and giants 
and what-not, with great triangles for head 
and foot pieces, and a bed that is so low 
that it would seem possible to roll into it 
from the floor. 

Day beds are exactly what the name 
implies, a bed for lounging during the day, 
but in small modern apartments they are 
put to a more practical use than this and 
are often the only bed that there is. The 
coverings are in colors that harmonize 
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with the room and its purpose, with little 
to indicate the night life of this very 
charming piece of furniture. 

The coverings for a bed of more gener- 
ous proportions and a franker acknowl- 
edgment of its purpose in life are luxurious 
in the extreme. Quilted taffeta in pastel 
shades of more pronounced colorings are 
among the newest arrangements. Or a 
striped taffeta may be used with coverings 
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glamorous beauty in color and design 


of the same for the pillows that give the 
effect of a bolster. When these are re- 
moved at night, the covers turned back 
and the bedside lamp lighted with its 
shade in the same tints as the furnishings 
of the room, then the delicate sheets and 
pillow cases are revealed with their faint 
scent of lavender. These may be of almost 
any material from crepe de chine to cotton. 
The crepe de chine is in a heavy quality, 
hemstitched and usually embroidered 
with a monogram. Sets may be obtained 
in white, cream, or any of the pale color- 
ings. Or, perhaps you prefer the cool lux- 
ury of linen bed clothes. These, too, are 
hemstitched and occasionally embroid- 
ered, as are the fine cotton sheets also. 
Perhaps there 1s no place where quality 
affects comfort as much as in bed clothes, 
for here the material comes into actual 
contact with the body, and a rough coarse 
texture is sure to cause real discomfort. 
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@ The modern French furniture combines comfort and luxury with 
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The foremost precaution in_ buyi 
sheets is to see that they are long enoug 
We have all of us had sufficient experien 
with sheets that pulled out at the ends ar 
gave us a night of disturbed discomfort 
guard against this error if the sheets a 
being made at home, and in buying it 
equally necessary to discover whether t 
length is sufficient for the bed on whit 
the sheets are to be used. It is now pe 

sible to buy well mai 
sheets in all qualities, ar 
in a_ selection of si 
suited to the differe 
styles of beds, large doubl 
single, day bed, and ev: 
cribs. These may be he 
stitched at the top wi 
rather a broad hem, wi 
a narrow plain hem at t 
bottom. If a monogram 
added, remember that t 
sheet turns down at t 
top over the blankets a 
counterpane, and reve 
the monogram so that 
will be in the correct pos 
tion when the sheet 1s 
use, 
Blankets these days a 
lovely gay affairs, in bloc. 
of color on creamy so 
_white, or they are broad 
striped or plaided, ar 
bound with broad ribbe 
in the color of the plaid 
A wool blanket giv 
warmth with no feeling 
weight, and is delicious 
soft and luxurious besides. It also clea’ 
well, and even washes if the proper pr 
cautions are used to keep its flexibility. 





OWN quilts are the most desi 
able covering for extra warmt 
as they give the maximum degree with tl 
least weight. And besides this they a 
lovely affairs in all the desirable shad 
and colorings. Many of them are cover 
with flowered and figured silks, but tl 
plain colors are also used, and some 
these light soft affairs rolled into a sc 
fluff at the foot of the bed are like a cloy 
in pink, blue, yellow or orchid. 
The size of pillows is entirely a matt 
of personal choice. Most pillows, hor 
ever, at the present time, are not t 
large, and are never over stuffed so th 
they lose their soft comfort. The pillcf 
should not raice the head enough 
throw it out of line with the body or gr 


- [s 
sleeper a stiff neck or back. Small em- 
dered pillows to fit into the back of 
neck, or even into the small of the 
care delicious additions to the array. 


se are in all shapes and may have silk 


rashable slips. 

here are interesting coverlets made 
modern beds that are exact copies of 
old hand-loom patterns of Colonial 
5. Ina bedroom that boasts a few old 


\ogany pieces, a four-post or spool bed | 


a general atmosphere of another 
od, these coverlets add beauty and 
rest and give excellent service. 
‘robably the greatest contribution to 
and comfort in assembling the various 
‘ig of the bed is added by a mattress 
sis well constructed and of good ma- 
als. The genuine hair mattress is the 


t costly but may be used for a life- | 


4, and retain its resilience and shape. 
ean be reconstructed also, and re- 
ered, so as to begin life anew at any 
», There are many other materials, 
ever, that go into comfortable, well 
le mattresses with excellent wearing 
lities and a well tailored shape and ap- 
rance. Construction plays an impor- 
: role in comfort. One mattress now 
‘he market has hundreds of tiny sensi- 
wire coils or springs hidden in its in- 
or filling in such a way as to give 
ticity and responsive yielding delight 
tired bodies. And these mattresses 
-e style as well. They are not to be 
done by exterior bed coverings, but 
e taken to themselves in place of their 
ner drab upholstery, attractive de- 
‘4s in colors that match curtains, 
-hions and furnishings. Their shape is 
a and supports the outer bed clothes 
h style and firmness. The careful con- 
‘iction retains this neat appearance 
en by the well boxed sides that are 
te uncrushable. 





‘THERE are a number of different 
BL types of spring, but the open wire 
| spring is a design that carries con- 
ce as well as comfort in its quick 
ponse. One of the points to be given 
ention is matching of size in bed frame, 
ings and mattress. If possible it 1s 
Ito buy one make of all three, so as 
be assured that there are no gaps 
ween footboard and the other parts, 
ich prevents slipping of the sheets 
1 bed covers. 
\ well made bed retains its shape and 
‘s not release the coverings under ordi- 
'y turning and shifting. The quilted 
1 is spread evenly and smoothly over 
‘mattress. Over this the first sheet is 
ced with an equal portion folded under 
head and foot. The corners are folded 
*r evenly, so as to give shape to the 
1. The second sheet is then placed over 
: first, but the top of the hem should 
ch only to the headboard of the bed. 
e same neat fold is made at the foot 
1sides. Then comes the blanket which 
lowed to reach only to within a foot or 
‘hteen inches of the headboard. The 
» sheet is then folded back over this, in 
ie there is no coverlet, or counterpane 
the bed, and some kind of fancy cover- 
; is used. If a counterpane is added 
s should reach slightly beyond the 
unket and the sheet should fold back 
er both as a protection. 
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lures to the beach 


Oe of colorful coolness under the hot summer sun 


... awnings and canopies of Otis Woven Stripes are 


nowhere more welcome aids to comfort than at the beach. 


In their appearance is a brilliant note of tasteful luxury... 
in their shade, a softly diffused glow of restful quietness. 

And so thoroughly practical ! Tightly twisted yarns . . . the 
fastest dyes known... patterns not painted nor printed on, 
but woven in. With reasonable care, awnings of Otis Woven 
Stripes will surviveseasonafterseason of storm and sunshine. 

Unequaled serviceability and unfailing economy make 
these smart fabrics as essential for the modern seaside place 
as for the year-round home. Ask your awning maker to 


show them to you or send the coupon for samples. 


USE THIS COUPON 


eee > 





Otis Company, Advertising Department 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 


PEI ISN 





Gentlemen: Please send me, free, illustrated literature 


QO + and samples of Otis Woven S ripes for awnings and 
+ canopies, garden and porch furniture, etc. 


WOVEN 





Name 
STRI j | 1s Audress ——_—_ — -- 
Made by OTIS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 7 _— 
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NE of the delightful changes 
in the menu that occurs in 
the spring is the substitution 
of light and delicate desserts 
for the heartier pastries and 


the steamed puddings and rich sauces of 


winter. The spring and summer desserts 
are frequently served cold, and occasion- 
ally as an added convenience to the house- 
wife, the chill of the refrigerator takes the 
place of the stove as a method of prepara- 
tion. 

Fresh fruit is a desirable ingredient, 
both because of its delicious fresh flavor 
and also for its many health-giving quali- 
ties. A fruit dessert also has an attractive 
appearance that adds to its appetite appeal. 

Two new features have made their wav 
into the summer menu w ithin the last few 
years. The first of these is the ice-box 
cake, which is prepared and placed in the 
refrigerator for twenty-four hours before 
serving in order to blend and stiffen slight- 
ly. These are most attractive in appear- 
ance, not difficult to make, and ready to 
serve when the time comes, with no more 
trouble than transferring from the refrig- 
erator to the table. And any desse rt that 
can be made a day in advance is a joy to 
the busy housewife who is preparing a 
company dinner. 

The second innovation is that of the 
combination salad and dessert. This is 
even more of a time-saver as it eliminates 
one course. The dessert salad should have 
many of the characteristics of both courses, 
fruit, perhaps, and a sweet dressing, with 
the fresh greens of the salad and the tang 
that is so much a part of its delicious and 
accustomed flavor. 


Macedoine of Fruit 


3 peaches ¥ cup diced water- 

3 pears melon 

l4 cup diced 1 cup raspberries 
pineapple V4 cup sugar 


Pare and slice peaches and pears, cut 
pineapple and melon in small pieces, mix 
fruit and sugar and chill for one hour. 


[s 


oht Summer 








Serve in glasses, adding one tablespoon of 
whipped cream to each glass just before 
serving. A berry or piece of pineapple 
placed on the cream gives attractive color 
to the dish. 
Pineapple Fluff 

1 fresh pineapple 2 tablespoons sugar 
14 pound marsh- 11% tablespoons 

mallows lemon juice 
1 cup heavy cream 

Shred the pineapple with a fork. Cut 
the marshmallows into small pieces, 
using a pair of scissors. Mix the pine- 
apple and marshmallows and allow to 
stand on ice until thoroughly chilled. Just 
before serving whip the cream and add 
sugar to it. Add lemon juice to the pine- 
apple mixture and fold in the whipped 
cream. Serve immediately in individual 
glasses or in a large dessert dish. 

Jellied Grapefruit 

2 tablespoons granu- 34 cup sugar 

lated gelatine 1 cup ice water 
14 cup cold water 2 cups grapefruit 
14 cup boiling water pulp and juice 
Fresh mint Maraschino cherries 

Keep grapefruit skins in halves. Sim- 
mer a few sprigs of fresh mint in the boil- 
ing water until flavor is extracted. Soften 
gelatine in cold water and dissolve in hot 
liquid in which mint has been cooked. Add 
sugar, grapefruit pulp and juice and ice 
water. When jelly is firm cut it into cubes, 
pile the cubes in the grapefruit shells and 
garnish with sprigs of mint and cherries. 


Rice Pudding with Berries 


34 cup rice 4 cup water 
1 quart milk Powdered sugar 


V4 teaspoon vanilla 
V4 teaspoon salt 
1 pint raspberries 
Dissolve the sugar in the milk. Cook 
the rice slowly in the sweetened milk. Add 
the vanilla and salt. When the rice is ten- 
der, pour it into a greased mold and cool. 
Cook the raspberries, water, sugar and 
cornstarch together and strain the sauce. 
Unmold the pudding on a platter and pour 


14 tablespoon corn- 
starch 
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the sauce over it. Garnish with rasf 
berries 

Fruit Shortcake 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1g cup shortening 


2 cups flour 
4 teaspoons baking 

powder 34 cup milk 
V4 teaspoon salt Butter 

Mix and sift dry ingredients and wor 
in the shortening with the fingers or 
knife. Gradually add enough milk t 
make a soft dough, mixing with a knife 
Toss the dough on to a floured board an: 
tap and roll to one-half inch thickness 
Bake in sheets for a large shortcake, or cu 
with a biscuit cutter for individual short 
cakes. Bake in a hot oven for twelv 
minutes. When done split into two parts 
butter and put sweetened fruit betwee! 
layers and on top. Serve hot with cream 
Any fresh berries, peaches, oranges, ba 
nanas or stewed fruits, fresh or dried ma’ 
be used for shortcake. 


Tapioca Ice Box Pudding 
2 cup quick cooking 1 small bottle of mar 


ates aschino cherries 
1 pint hot grape juice 11% dozen ladyfinger 
1 cup sugar or strips of spong: 


14 cup orange juice cake 
Cook tapioca in the hot grape juice 1 
double boiler for fifteen minutes, stirrin; 
frequently. Stir in sugar. Remove fron 
heat and add orange juice, cherry juic 
and cherries cut in small pieces. Let stanc 
until cooled, but not thickened. Greasi 
or wet a mold or baking dish and arrang: 
split ladyfingers or strips of sponge cak 
in it. Pour in the tapioca mixture anc 
cover with remaining ladyfingers. Le’ 
stand in refrigerator for at least twelv: 
hours. Unmold, slice and serve cold with 
whipped cream. 
Frozen Pineapple Salad 
1 quart shredded 1 cup red currants 


pineapple 2 pimientoes 
34 cup powdered Lettuce leaves 
sugar Whipped cream 


Cut the pimientoes into very thin strips 
Pack the pineapple down in salt and ice 
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THE SPRING 
SALAD SEASON 
ARRIVES 


! 


When nearly every pantry 
shelf in town blossoms 
oui with a new can of 
Wesson Oil, you may be 
sure the Spring Salad 
season has arrived. 


Fresh Spring vege- 





Fith this dainty salad of tomatoes and water paviee meat antiof the For fresh pineapple, chertien and latuce— 
ress —a French Dressing made with mint. : garden! That means sal- a Nut French Dressing seems a happy choice. 
ads—and Wesson Oil. 
For there is no salad 
eis oil that has quite so com- 
pletely won the hearts of 
American women. Prob- 
ably because it is 80 choice 
a salad oil and because 
it’s so really wholesome. 
Here is a pure, rich oil, 
golden in color, exqui- 
sitely delicate in flavor — 
and deliciously good toeat. 
Indeed, it’s so good 
that you'll find women 
everywhere who like to 
use it plain, just as it is. 
Who keep a cruet of it on 


the table, along perhaps 





A salad of string beans, celery, green pepper and i withig cruct-of some! fine Asparagus tips and crisp lettuce —a delightful 
lettuce suggests a piquant Indian French Dressing. vinegar. g Chiffondale French Dressing goes with it delightfully. 
And then, of course, i 

for French Dressing, 

Wesson Oil goes without 

saying. For Wesson Oil 

makes quite the most cap- 

tivating and piquant 

French Dressing that 

ever graced a crisp sal- 


ad. It’s good—always— 






and it’s good for you. 







Send for our book of rec- 
ipes. Address The Wesson 
Oil People, 210 Baronne 
Street, New Orleans, La. i 











A French Dressing made with Chili Sauce gives spice to this Grapefruit, orange and romaine — and a French Dressing ever 


always popular salad of fresh cucumbers, carrots and lettuce. so slightly sweetened with Bar le Duc is quite delicious, 


.For Salads 


ESSON OIL’S WIDESPREAD ACCEPTANCE RESTS SIMPLY IN THE FACT THAT IT IS A REMARKABLY CHOICE SALAD OIL 





Iss 





ASSOCI 


[SUNSET 


ollaw- ROA 


UST a few miles from your door is 
a life that’s all sunny and golden. 
In this glorious western play-land, 
every road into the open country is 


a Road to Romance. 


Magical romance of star-lit nights! 
Colorful cities, flower-decked plains, 
placid valleys! Every twist of the 
highway, every dip, rise and curve 
brings something new, whisks you 
past some historic shrine, or gives 
exciting possession of some entrance- 


ing vista. 


Strike out on yourroad to romance! 
Straight out of the work-a-day world 
into a buoyant, free, zestful life. Fol- 
low Jack and Ethyl, those 
lucky, honeymooning Mo- 
tormates.They’re telling you 


each Wednesday night, over 


Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
—follow Jack and Ethyl 
on“‘Roads to Romance” 
over the Pacific Coast 
Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 
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DS TOR 


the Pacific Coast net-work, of new 
places to go and sights to see in this 
Pacific Empire. 


Think of the millions of years that 
the human race didn’t have any mo- 
Think of the millions of 
years it didn’t have the Pacific Coast. 
You have them both. 


tor cars. 


All along the way, Associated deal- 
ers are waiting to give you detailed 
travel and resort information. Stop 
at the red, green and cream stations. 
Fill up with Associated Gasoline and 
your car will readily answer your 
urge to be going. Know the surge of 
its eager power, its quick accelera- 
tion, and its ability to give you long 
mileage. 


Associated Oil Company 


Refiners of Associated Gasoline, 
Associated Ethyl Gasoline and New 
Cycol Motor Oil 


ED GA 


Stations: 


KOMO and KFOA Seattle 
KGW Portland 

KGO Oakland 

KPO San Francisco 

KFI Los Angeles 
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day demand this 7? 


Hurried lunches—a bite to eat, and then back to the job? 
That’s hard on the digestion! Here’s a secret you'll be glad 
to know: two or three Karetts, taken after meals, give 
you quick relief. The five ingredients in each tablet of 
Karetts are skillfully combined to convert all classes of 


food into easily digestible form. 


Packed in three sizes: 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. For sale at all Owl 
drug stores and agencies for 

wl products; or mailed pre- 
paid on receipt of price. Ad- 






dress The Ow! Drug Co., 611 v . 
Mission Street, San Francisco; ¥ HIS OwtDrg? 25% f 
111 West Washington Street, The caceeeene OT aaa 
Chicago; 53 West 23rd Street, COX eas 


ew York. 


Zhe Owt Drug Co 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO : NEW YORK 
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This Gold Rus 


IAS Business 

\\, ED (Continued from page 19) 

\ and as unmerited as were the jeers thi 
NN followed Columbus when he inaugurat 
\ the first world cruie! 


LESS THAN | There are many spicy paragraphs in 
Quincy’s essay with California’s veraci 
as the bone of contention. For example: 






PER BAKING “California, be its real wealth what 
may, was a ‘job’; a colossal job; and w 
worked as a job by a regular conspiracy 

Dee | jobbers. The root of this conspiracy | 
and lies (in all senses /ies) up and down t 
United States . . . These jobbers wk 


took charge of the California swindle st 
tioned a first-class liar in San Francise 
under whom, and accountable to who 

were several accomplished liars distri 
uted all the way down to Panama, an 
thence to Chagres. All along the Atlant 
| seaboard this gathering volley of lies a 

California ‘notions’ raced with the spe 
of gunpowder trains up to New York, 

which vast metropolis (confound 
amongst its seven hundred thousand ci 
zens) burrowed the central bureau of t 
swindle.” 





THE WORLD'S _GREATEST 


ae prin 


SALES 22 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


Wee news reached Europe th 
Californians were even going s 
far as to dig beneath the surface of t 
ground for gold when gold “lay ever 
| where for the mere stooping,” 
Quincy had this to say: ‘Whenever 
read of men digging down to dept 
of 60 or 70 feet, I know by that or 
fact that the general reports describi 
gold as a thing to be picked up for stoo 
ing must be fraudulent fables circulat 
on behalf of men who have houses to le 
building ground to sell, and ‘water priv 
leges’ to mortgage. No man woul 
patiently be digging to such vast deptk 
who knew that others generally won the 
gold as easily as a man digs up potatoe 
unless he also knew that such enviab) 
| prizes were sown as thinly as twent 
_ thousand pound prizes in our English lo: 
teries of the last generation.” 
Not only did the discovery of gold caus 
De Quincy and his ilk great menti 
anguish; it seems that Australia inn¢ 
cently added to the woe about this tim 
by making a similar gold discovery 
De Quincy. bad this to say: “between Cal 
fornia and Australia, supposing the pre: 
_ ent rates of production to continue, withi 
three years (this was in 1852) the eart 
_ would be deluged with gold—as things ar 
now proceeding, none will escape ruinz 
_ tion, for ruin will steal upon us in a fort 
_ not at first perceiv ed. It is already stea 
ing upon us.” 
This evidently much harassed write 
| actually went so far as to offer a solutio 
to the problem by suggesting that the sui 











Indigestion? 
“Nonseéensel’s 
the Specialist 





“Now-a-days we know that calcium 
carbonate is the one sure, safe relief for 
gas, ‘sourness’ and other stomach di 
orders.” 

Tablets of calcium carbonate do not 
burn and irritate like strong soda nor do 
they disturb the normal action of the 
bowels and other organs. Best ofall, they 
are utterly harmless in any quantities. 

Stuart Tablets are an ideal form of 
calcium carbonate, blended with other 
soothing substances. That’s why we 
recommend them as safest for children 
—and best for men and women. 
|FULL BOX FREE! 
| A regular 25c box, pocket size—ample to try 


] thoroughly the benefits of Stuart’s Tablets— 
| will be sent you free. if you mail this coupon | 


to Stuart Co., Dept. 135, Marshall, Mich. 





1 

| INQME! ss ckssem ses reste n etna penPase eset e ss | plus gold be withdrawn from circulation b 
AGaressis. Wee adc; 2s ree oe | locking it up in some article of actual sery 

fc Deven ee ee eS | ice in that identical form of gold! Th 


Gn, Sa ee fo Se a | Ab bi a closing sentence of his essay is typica 
The Quickest Relief for Gastric Disorder rs SOF Nia p “Meantime, the solitary hope is that t 


25c and 60c ART See gold quarries may soon be exhausted.”’ 
| >... . 
S TU AR Tt’sS Send for free trial bottle 
DYSPEPSIA W.F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. — = 


TABLETS 











’ 
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dventuring at 
Lost Cabin 


_ (Continued from page 29) 


England, Holland, Spain, Singa- 
Africa, Alaska, South American 
es and others, and one that was 
d from the ruins of Old Pompeu. 
are shell spoons, shovel spoons, 
i spoons, metal spoons, leaf spoons; 
with designs of birds, snakes, 
s, reptiles of the sea, and spoons 
teristic of strange races and cus- 
There are spoons from famous old 
nd buildings; spoons with inscrip- 
f important historic events. There 
'y tiny spoons and some large and 
td, some hand-made and others 
aically manufactured. 
in the yard white leghorn hens 
and scratched in a net-wire en- 
which once, however, had greater 
than that. It was an aviary for a 
id varieties of birds of brilliant 
re such as the lordly Peacock and 
eeding-Heart Pigeon. A strange 
‘or travelers in the heart of the 
ind! But Mr. Okie’s frequent ab- 
nade necessary the removal of the 
o his daughter’s home in Denver. 
Cabin’s normal population is less 
hundred, but the school population 
var is double that of a year ago, 
yeing two pupils this term for the 
om building. (What a snap for the 
ror what monotony!) Most of 
idents move down to Lysite for the 
_ There isn’t much going on there 
but now and then a traveling or- 
. stops and they have a dance, 
of the revelers being visitors, too, 
ut for a lark from neighboring 
S. 


\HE ranch, village and entourage is 
owned by Mr. Okie. A_ storage 
vir supplied by mountain streams 
es irrigation water. Farm crops 
n abundance, as does also the en- 
mily vegetables, still further con- 
g Lost Cabin with its environment. 
ing out to where the horizon line is 
the hazy merging of hills and sky, 
esistibly senses the spirit of historic 
ce there, connected as it is with 
“Old West” carousals. And observ- 
2 Big Horns, looming snow-capped 
gged across the northern landscape 
retching away in a receding contour 
yard the sunrise, he is thrilled to re- 
at half a century ago the stillness of 
aely territory was frequently broken 
terrifying war whoops of the Sioux 
s as they swept from the hills upon 
yecting travelers. For this was the 
oice hunting grounds of the red men 
lains where the most disastrous of 
‘dian wars took place. The guardian 
‘ended the dreams of many a gold- 
* whose heart yearned to find Lost 
) mine. 
gy, in the midst of it, is Lost Cabin 
with its varied allurements. The 
ed Big Tepee and its collection of 
It contrasting the rural simplicity 


olation take it out of the common- 
_ It is interesting because it is ex- 
mary. It is at once cosmopolitan 
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GIVE US 


OUL ZOSSIP 


OW th 1s 


MENTHOL-COOLED SMOKE 





A swift rise to fame quite naturally 
leaves a broad wake of comment. 

Thus with Spud. ..a year ago only a 
cigarette idea...today, the most dis- 
cussed sensation in cigarette sales. 

Never a cigarette that brought so 
many different reactions from so many 
different people! 

What is your opinion of this cigarette 
that actually and noticeably cools? 

Do you liken Spud’s first puff to a 
“‘veritable whiff of coolness’’? Does 
the next puff, and the next, continue 
that coolness? Is the final result a last- 
ingly moist-cool throat...even after 
the third pack? 

The skipper of a famous ocean grey- 
hound argues that Spud’s first puff is 
like “‘a deep breath on the quarter- 
deck.’’ 

A Yale man vows that Boola-Boola 
throats never rang so loud and clear 
now that Spud sits securely on the Yale 
fence. 

A young Chicago matron says Spud 
is found on all North Side bridge tables 
...because Spud enjoyment and Spud 
fragrance can last twenty-one rubbers 
as well as one. 

We want all the Spud experience we 
can get. ..the more personal the better. 


*4,,000 





Disregard our own pleasant theories 

and claims. Give us your opinion. 
We have $4,000 to tempt you into 

writing. You have 559 chances to win. 
Come on! Set aside five or ten min- 


utes... light a Spud for inspiration and 
go to it! 

Ist Prize ee ion ogee . $1000 
2nd Prize ORs. eee. Gem e 500 
3rd Prize >. fe Soe 22: oe 250 
4th Prize oak alae aes ar ete 100 
Next 5 Prizes $50 each ae 250 
Next 10 Prizes 20 each as 200 
Next 40 Prizes 10ecach ys 400 
Next 100 Prizes 5 each So i 500 
Next 400 Prizes 2 each 800 


559 Prizes in all, totaling $4000 


THE JUDGES: 

FREDERICK C. KENDALL, Editor of “‘Adver- 
tising and Selling’. 

JOHN LEE MAHIN, Vice-President, Street 
Railways Advertising Company. 

FLOYD W. PARSONS, Feature Writer, Editorial 
Director of several business papers and special 
writer for The Saturday Evening Post. 


CONTEST DETAILS 


1—Write a letter of 300 words or less, describing 
what you think of Spud Cigarettes. 2— Use one 
side of paper only. Put name and address on man- 
uscript. 3—Address envelope to P. O. Box 2374, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 4—Envelope must be post- 
marked before midnight June 30, 1928. 5—No 
communications acknowledged. No manuscripts 
returned. 6—In case of ties, each tying contestant 
will be awarded the full amount of the prize tied 
for. 7—Contestants agree to accept decision of 
judges as final. 8—Employees of Axton- Fisher 
Tobacco Company are not eligible, 





AXTON- FISHER TOBACCO CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky., Largest Independent Cigarette Manufacturer 





SPUD 


menthol -cooled 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 20¢ 


Name of Deater-_- 





IF you do not now use Spud, you may have a sam- 
ple (free) by addressing the manufacturer. If Spud 
Cigarettes are not obtainable near you, and you 
wish a supply for yourself or your friends, send 
stamps, check or money order for single package 
of 20 (20¢) or tin of 100 ($1.00); please name dealer. 


FREE BOOKLET 


It gives entertainingly, the story of Spud Cigarettes 
and what people have said about them. Use coupon. 





Axton- Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
PLEASE send free booklet, “‘Welcome, little stranger."’ 


OT ft Lae Ok ee Re ee ee a ee eee 
If you wish SPUD CIGARETTES, check below ; 
O) Sample O Package of 20 (Enclose 20¢! 
O Tin of 100 (Enclose $1.00) 
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This isa 


SPOTLESS TUB 


and nobody 
had to scrub itl 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 





NCE it would have been 
() scrubbed after each bath. 
Why? Because there would have 
been a dirty ring around it. 

What made the dirty ring? 
Soap combining with hard water 


made a scum. Dirt made the 


scum black. 

Why isn’t there any ring now? 
Because Melo is put in the water 
before each bath. Melo softens 
hard water. When you use Melo, 
no scum can form. 

Hard water and soap make a 
scum in the washtubs too. Clothes 
are grimy white. Scum forms a 
greasy ring around the dishpan. 
Hard water makes hands red. 

But put 2 tablespoons of Melo 
in the bathtub—no dirty ring. 
Put 1 in the washtub—snow- 
white clothes. A teaspoonful in 
the dishpan—no greasy water. 

Melo saves 4 to %4 your soap. 
Keep it in the bathroom—the 
laundry—the kitchen. Get it at 
your grocer’s. 

The water in the United States is gener- 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 

will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


EL 


A REAL 
WATER SOFTENER 
Send 10c fora full-size package 

of Melo 
THe Hycrenic Propucrs Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 





AL 
WATER SOFTENI® 
ts 


Use i re Aare 
BE Im THE AA 
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and provincial. It is both a part of and | 
apart from its environment. It has do- 
mestic appeal and worldly affluence. 

As for hospitality, Lost Cabin might | 
have coined the word. 

Some day I shall see Lost Cabin ranch 
again—perhaps soon, for an old Indian 
has recently attracted the attention of 
some of our northwestern newspaper 
editors with a’story of his re-discovery of 
the original Lost Cabin Mine. The yarn 
may be true and it may not. If it is, more 
than one adventurous seeker after treas- 
ure will wander into the Big Horn coun- 
try and, on his way, hearten himself with 
the hospitality of Lost;Cabin ranch. And 
perhaps that new discovery will give me 
the best of excuses to revisit*the Big 


Tepee. 








Land of 
the Ohgees 


(Continued from page 18) 


link in this appealing route awaits come 
pletion. A few months will see most of 
it finished; indeed, perhaps by the time 
you read this article the trip can be made 
—if not easily, at least without too many 
detours. Anyhow, you can get a good 
taste of it by a little circuit of Southern 
Oregon, starting from the Redwood High- 
way at Crescent City, continuing along 
the coast by the Roosevelt road which is 
already completed to Marshfield, cutting 
inland, thence to Roseburg, down the Pa- 
cic Highway to Grants Pass—or Med- 
ford, if you can possibly make a detour 
to Crater Lake—then back to Crescent 
City by the lately much-improved road 
which takes you near the famous Oregon | 
Caves. 

Back again at the foot of the great 
mountain that hides the caves, there is a 
forest where all the necessities of the per- 
fect camp are handy—a fine trout stream, 
a hundred camping sites along it, fire- 
places, and even a little hidden store—all 
quite characteristic of a state that knows 
to the last important trifle just what 
things campers need and how best to pro- 
vide them. Once you test the delights of 
such a camp- or those widely famed, 
more civilized city camps such as Ashland 
and Grants Pass have established—you’ll 
vote with me for the out-of-doors when 
you respond to the confident invitations 
of the neighboring Land of the Ohgees. 


NEXT MONTH 
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“Mayor ‘Jimmie’ 


ROPSH 


? 


—an Institution! 
By SIDNEY KESSLER 


The Story of the Life and Achieve- 
ments of San Francisco’s Famous 
Five-Time Mayor 

























the Raspberry 


Brunettes wanted a new 
rouge—a French rouge— 
smart, and of hand-made 
quality. A shade to aid 
dark hair and eyes. So 
Po-Go created Ronce— 
a raspberry of exquisite 
tone. 

But there are other 
Po-Go colors for other 
complexions. Vif, a new, 
daring, vivid tint—the 
height of Parisienne chic; 
and Brique, which 
blondes choose for their 
delicate coloring! 


0 Go ROUGE 


Ask your druggist to show you 
the 3 Po-Go Rouge shades. The 
one that’s best for you is just 
50c. Or order by mail from us. 


GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Made and 
Packaged 
in France 





The New Freely-Latheriny 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stic 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPT 








Heavy Pictures Won’t] 


Moore Push-les 

Hangers 

The Hanger with the Twist) 

Snugly hold them to walls 
rz Oc Pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phil. 


Originators of the world-famous 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 


ALASKAN FU 


Eskimo made Mastodon and Walrus Ivory Goo 


Indian made Willow Root and Gras 
Baskets, Mats, Trays 


From the LAIR of Quality 
Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, All 


























FOREIGN WORE 


Persons interested oil, fruit, min} 
rubber, railway work in romantic Scf 
America write at once for informat} 
South American Service Bureau, 14, 
Alma Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











an is a Product 
of Evolution 


+ (Continued from page 68) 


il of the fittest in the case of the 
animals involves the grand and en- 
y principle of “mutual aid’’, as 
by Darwin and strongly empha- 
ry Prince Kropotkin. Because no 
fiduals are exactly and in all re- 
alike, variation often takes place in 
ictable directions. Even in an ap- 
ly normal type of the human family 
cial individuals sometimes appear, 
: the environment or, in some cases, 
s because of it. Today we hang a 
rer who is indifferent to religion, or 
nsive to religious training; tomor- 
» hang one who was from childhood 
1 closely attached to the church, 
, ardent bible student. The secret 
y moral aberration of an anti-social 
, say the geneticists, lies in the 
jlasm. Some investigators lay the 
on miseducation in infancy and in 
sod. We even hear, from non- 
sts, that a moral pervert or victim 
entia praecox, or other malady, be- 
a criminal because evolution is 
taught in our schools and colleges! 
“the 125,000 or more felons in our 
3, not five per cent were taught 
ion, while from sixty-five to eighty 
nt have had religious training, ac- 
g to official statistics. An atheist 
t, let me add, is indeed a rare bird. 


( 


is precisely because I am an evolu- 
ionist that I hold such high hopes for 
1ity. Despite the ups and downs of 
1 history, on the whole, the human 
as been growing better and better. 
consequence of the nervous strain 
_upon weaker and abnormal mem- 
fthe human family by our complex 
nm civilization, a number of them 
down and become insane or crim- 
Such, however, are being weeded 
y incarceration in hospitals and 
s, some happily to be cured or re- 
Many are being rehabilitated 
zh a belated recognition of the value 
ne moral beauty of the great evolu- 
yy principle of mutual aid, and are 
rling for a nobler and more satisfying 
nee. When the boys and girls learn 
hey were not born depraved and in- 
tly sinful and vicious, but are the 
rors of a very old race which has 
on the whole, forging onward and 
rd in proportion as its members have 
od that virtue is its own reward, that 
ess and decency and fair play alone 
ain for them a high and secure place 
ciety; when they learn that mean- 
selfishness and brutality are evi- 
\'s of reversion to a more primitive 
stage in the evolution of man, they 
‘value the beauty of the ideal in con- 
and do their best to make this our 
| a more satisfying and more delight- 
ace in which to live, or in which, per- 
to bring up beloved children of their 


\ learn the laws of the universe is to 

also that we must obey those laws 
srish. The laws of nature, on the 
2, are working for the welfare of 


a 
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Light. ..the Policeman 


During the last five 
years, General Elec- 
tric’s street-lighting 
specialists have 
equipped hundreds 
or cities and villages 
with lights specially 
adapted to local re- 
quirements—whether 
in residential areas 
or ‘“‘white ways’’. In 
coOperation with 
your local power 
company, these spe- 
cialists are ready to 
solve your street- 
lighting problems. 


OFFICER LIGHT is a necessary member of 
every police force. As an experienced official 
lately said: “Criminals naturally avoid streets 
whose lights illuminate the nooks and 
corners brilliantly.” 


Officer Light prevents accidents. He protects 
pedestrians and drivers and makes the 
streets attractive for merchants and shoppers 


alike. 


He also directs traffic. Through electric signal 
systems, he commands quick and orderly 
progress at congested corners and speeds 
everyone on his way. 


Officer Light can be put on the payroll of 
your town and will return far more than 
his modest salary by increasing property 
values and promoting business, as well as by 
guarding public safety. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 



















¥ 


alldrug 


is ready touse, Sure death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18" Bis 
Kits,"’ always fresh. 35c at 
and general stores. 
Guarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Springfield 





spreading 
of sticky 
Pastes— 


RAT 


SSPORTSIMANS FRIEND 





It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- ee 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain N yoil send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, INC. 
Oil refiners for over half a ceatury 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 
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Sant-FLusu will keep 
the toilet spotless and 
glistening. It is easy 
to use, efficient, and 
thorough. It takes the 
unpleasantness out of 
a very necessary house- 
hold task. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the toilet bowl, following di- 
rections on the can. Then flush. 
Stains, marks and_ incrustations 
disappear. Foul odors are ban- 
ished, for Sani-Flush reaches the 
hidden, unhealthful trap. 

Sani-Flush leaves the toilet 
sparkling. It is harmless to plumb- 
ing connections. Use it frequently. 
Keep a can handy all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 





top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25e. In 


Canada, 35e. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bow As Without Scouring 


Co. 


Hycienic Propucts 
Canton, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Melo 


THE 





CACTUS PLANTS — Desert Orchids 


FOUR blooming size cactus 
plants in a genuine Mexican 
hand painted cactus bowl for 
$2.00 prepaid anywhere in 
the United States. 


An order will entitle you to 
one of our beautifully illuse 
trated CACTI Catalogues. 








Rock-a-Bye 
Combination 
Stand and Swing 
White enamelstand; swing 
of white washable duck 
Can be placed anywhere 
in house, on porch or on 
lawn. Safe. At dealers or 

by express. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
of nursery specialties. 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Complete bY oh 
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humanity. Morality consists, in the last 
analysis, in obedience to nature’s laws. 
To ignore these rules of life, is to court 
degradation and ultimately extinction. 
We soon learn from evolutionary proc- 
esses that ‘whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap” 


E must conclude, then, that 
evolution should continue to 
be taught in our schools, not only 


because it gives a unity and direction 
to the study of human culture as a 
whole and because modern science is 
unintelligible without it, but also be- 
cause of the value of this discipline as 
an educational agency. The concept of 
evolution provides us with sanctions for 
right conduct which are based upon im- 
mutable, unavoidable laws of nature her- 
self. From the unchanging operation of 
these laws, no one can hide. From the 
consequence of violation of these laws no 
one can escape. He who clearly under- 
stands that there is a law of retrograda- 
tion as well as a law of evolution will, if 
only as a measure of self-preservation, 

“Ww atch his step”. For the student who 
views in imagination the long and difficult 


| struggle of man upward through the ages 


there is a real sanction for right conduct 
as well as a penalty for maladjusted be- 
havior. There is, moreover, ground for 
unfailing optimism, for confidence in a 
happier and nobler future for humanity. 

Consciously cooperating with nature in 
her urge toward man’s perfection, physi- 
cal, moral and intellectual, the enlight- 
ened evolutionist joyfully climbs the 
heights of being, eager to advance, respon- 
sive to every uplifting influence, ecomilt 
of the promptings of inherited brute emo- 
tion, spurred onward by the lure of happi- 
ness, his face ever toward the sunlight of a 
more glorious future. Behind him ‘lies the 
long ancestral night of ignorance and 
brutality and superstition. Before him 
lies the pathway to perfection, the guerdon 
of a heaven to be realized within us. 


ANY causes are involved in 

the processes of human evolu- 

tion, some of them obscure, others still 
unknown, but among all the factors, 
that are clearly recognizable stands 
out, as I have said, the salient principle 
or law of “mutual aid”, of friendly 
cooperation as a means to higher life 
and fuller joy. Spreading out from the 
limited circle of the immediate family of 
parents and children, the wave of altru- 
ism and good will enlarges to encompass 
the tribe, the nation and, in the not dis- 
tant future, let us hope, all of the nations 
and all of the peoples. When we look upon 
human beings as the inheritors of one com- 
paratively minute globe in the depths of 
boundless space, members of one great 
human family, it is not difficult for the 
evolutionist to envisage an early realiza- 
tion of that dream of poet and _ philoso- 
pher, the universal brotherhood of man. 
Climb upward, onward, ever higher or 
perish. ‘This is for man the law of evolu- 
tion, a law which teaches us that neither 
individuals nor nations can live and pros- 
per on the basis of selfishness, crude ignor- 
ance or reckless self-indulgence. ‘There- 
fore, I say again that, even were the en- 
nobling concept of evolution not the in- 
valuable guide that it is to further dis- 

coveries, even though it did not, as it 
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Shake 
It Into 
Your 
Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ez 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powd 
to shake into your shoes 


Why will you suffer from corns, bun 
or calluses, hot, tired, aching feet, ¥ 
a little Allen’s Foot=-Ease in 
shoes will stop the pain and give 
rest and comfort? 


It takes the friction from the sk 
and thereby saves its cost in the wea 
stockings and your feet are always re 
for the golf course, the dance or a | 
tramp. You simply forget all a 
your feet and the pain you have suffe 
Used by the Army and Navy during) 
war, by golfers, tennis, football 

baseball players, stage dancers and 
classes of people who must Ff 
comfortable feet to do their best 


Try Allen’s Foot-Ease and see how € 
it makes your new or tight shoes. 


Sold at all Drug and Toilet Counters 
In a Pinch, use Allen’s Foot- 


For Free trial package, address 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


How to Obtain 


A Perfect Looking 


My Latest Improved Model 2! 
now ill-shaped noses quickly, 
permanently and comfortably 
It is the only nose shaping apy 
precise adjustment and a safe jj 
anteed patent device that wilk 
give you a perfect looking no} 
for free booklet which tells yo 
obtain a perfect looking nose. © 
Pioneer Noseshaping spec 
8096, Binghamton, N. Y 


CAMERA CRA 


For Picture Lov¢ 
20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per > 


Or send $3.75 for a year of both Camera 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRF 
703 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO, ci 





WESTERNERS# 


And all who love the West 


SUNSET 
is YOUR magazine 


It is published for the sole purpé 
of serving the West and its 
terests. Watch for new featuj 
being added to the magazine ¢ 
make it bigger and better. Do 1 
MISS an 1SSuUe. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


be 
\4 
4 
j 


| 
| 
| 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Yes, I wish to subscribe. I enclose 


00 $2.50 for One Year. 
(1) $4.00 for Two Years. 
CL) $5.00 for Three Years. 


Ninna: ai. dit is oh checa seine nie ak ee fh 
Bididiress 62 rea loa sierdck'< ep yet 





tually does, afford us a solution of many 
nerwise insoluble problems, it must yet 
taught in our schools for its value as an 
jical and spiritual incentive to the high- 
- and noblest aspirations of the human 


ce. 
In closing, I should like to remind you 
io that this viewpoint and that of my 
ponent represent two distinct outlooks 
the world between which every serious- 
inded man and woman must choose. 
xe is the method of science, which 1s dis- 
very; the other is the method of tradi- 
m, which is revelation. Between these 
‘0 diametrically opposing points of view 
| science and ethics there can be no com- 
omise. As I have attempted to show 
tite clearly and in detail in the introduc- 
ym to my recent book, “The War on 
odern Science”, the method of science 
based upon direct observation of natural 
yenomena, on weighing, measuring, com- 
wing, analyzing, synthesizing, and test- 
g, in the light of experience and observa- 
on and reasoning. The method of tradi- 
on is based upon hearsay, upon ancient 
iesses of a prescientific age, upon dog- 
as and so-called “‘revelation”’ from a re- 
ated supernatural source. It is the 
ethod of the Dark Ages. The method 
* science, on the other hand, is that of 
ve modern civilized world. ‘To those 
ho truly belong, intellectually and spir- 
ually, to our modern world, there can be 
> reasonable doubt that, as the title to 
tis debate puts it, “Man is the Product 
f Evolution and Not Of Special 


' 


| reation’’. 





Editor’s Note.—Space requirements do 
ot permit of reprinting Mr. Shipley’s argu- 
tents in rebuttal and sur-rebuttal. The 
ume limitation has been observed in the 
ase of Dr. Straton’s argument. 


Across the 
Editor’s Desk 


(Continued from page 4) 


us article, “The Man Who Saved San 
'rancisco” (page 38 of this issue), quoted 
iberally from the General’s soldierly, 
lirect story. / 
In that report you are shown history in 
he making. In its precise, military phras- 
ng there is a more vivid picture of the 
\olocaust than any stringing together of 
surple paragraphs could ever paint. And 


yecause we believe that SUNSET readers | 


vill find much to interest them in this new 
ight, not only on the fire and earthquake, 
tut on the character of the man who, 
»robably more than any other individual, 
1elped San Francisco to stand firm in the 
ace of disaster, we feel that it is a privi- 
ege to print Mr. Bogert’s article. 
? ? z 
HIS spring and summer we're to 
have another series by Paul A. 
Ewing, whose western motor-trip sugges- 
tions last year were so well received by 
SUNSET’S readers. i 
The first of the series, appearing this 
month, covers a tour into Oregon. Mr. 
Ewing finds plenty to see and throws out 
many suggestions as to side-trips, etc. 
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Reading Time 
47 seconds 


Those daily % 
Blues | 


often due to cachexia 
(run-down condition) 


Everyone knows the familiar signs 
of cachexia—exhaustion, depression, 
“nerves,” pasty skin—and millions 
have come to learn the marvelous 
corrective powers of yeast in all such 
disorders. 

Yeast supplies a substance your 
body demands. Eat it and note how 
quickly you “‘pick up” and feel new 
strength and energy. 

The- purest, most convenient and 
most palatable form of yeast is Yeast 
Foam Tablets. Swallow them whole or 
chew like candy; you'll like their clean 
malty taste. 5c for the handy packet 
or 50c for the large 10-day bottle. 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 













+ 


Eat Yeast Foam Tablets 
for cachexia (run-down 
condition). Loss of ap- 
petite. Indigestion. Con- 
stipation. Boils— Pimples. 


At drug stores 
every where 





$3 commission -MEN ry cu 


Anyone can earn 
$2,000 EXTRA MONEY 
yearly in view of the low 
price! Up-to-date styies, 
workmanship! Variety of 
beautiful patterns! 

THE 888 COMPANY 
Dept. E-18, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


EE 
SALES KIT 


- - — pei 
| You know, then, the Wy en 
| importance of good fishing y 
| tackle and equipment. i: 
8 4 Three generations of % 


Pfluegers have made noth- 
The ORIGINAL wide 








ing else. ‘No-Time-Limit” 
| Guarantee on more than 5000 


= Pflueger articles for fresh This booklet, with color illus- 
N Ne R | } R and salt water fishing indi- trations, tells you interesting 
( IE yi catesquality ofconstruction, facts about Pflueger Fishing 


. y y Tackl d Equi a 
workmanship, durability. Fe ee 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Dept. S-5 “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 


No adjustments. Favored by ath- 
letes. Sold everywhere. | Pp F é i i EG ER 


RONOUNCED “FLEW-GE 
35¢ to $1.25 everywhere. If not at your 


dealer, send 50c for pair to Dept. Z, | FISHING TACKLE 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Leaders Since I804 


Always comfortable. Never slips 


ly TONE 


INEN FABRIC 


‘Tablels, Envelopes 
and S fationery m Bares 





“Preferred N 
by Millions 


It fulfills every need and costs so little. High quality 
linen fabric ruled or unruled. Convenient for cor- 
respondence and numerous other purposes. Envel- 
opes to match in fashionable styles. For your formal 
correspondence ask for Hy-Tone Linen Fabric 
writing paper in boxes. Equally reasonable in cost. 


WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY CORP. 
Manufacturers 

Holyoke, Mass. Richmond, Va. 
0 > 


West Carrollton, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








St. Joseph, Mo. Dayton, Ohio 
Up near the Stars dy “crag 
and the Moon \ 
Ne yt 
AY aon 
KS 
WwW 


—aloft in the sky-high Canadian 
Pacific Rockies, with its opulence of 
far-flung vistas, golf, warm sulphur 
plunge, trail riding, the Indian pow- 
wow and the newly meeonatriicted 
Banff Springs Hotel. Close by 
Lake Louise with its cieettp of 
scenic glory—perhaps the most er- 
fect gem of beauty in this world... 
or any other. 

Also there are Bungalow Camps, 
delightfully located and connected 
by 300 miles of pony trail and motor 
road. Rates only $5.50 a day in- 

cluding meals. See agent or 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


621 So. Grand, Los Angeles 
675 Market St., San Francisco 
also Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 


is 
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Speaking of Books 
(Continued from page 7) 


dies just before he realizes the fullness of 
his success, somehow one doesn’t miss 
him as one should. It is Lena who holds 
the center of the stage, Lena in whom the 
reader finds the most human spark and in 
whose unhappiness and final happiness 
the reader is really interested! 

Probably this state of affairs implies a 
technical weakness, but in spite of that, 
“Red Rust” is worth your while. If you 
liked Martha Ostenso’s ‘‘Wild Geese”, 
for example, you'll like the way in which 
this book also grows out of the soil, gets 
down close to the earth and gives you a 
vivid and faithful picture of those pioneer 
men and women upon whose patience and 
upon whose endurance and pluck the 
great Middle West was founded. 


EF “Southern Charm” (A. A. Knopf, 
$2.50, Isa Glenn, author of “Hest” 
and “Little Pitchers,” has accomplished a 
tour de force in characterization flavored 
with a pinch—a fairly large pinch—of 
satire. 

The story, what there is of it, is dra- 
matic and simple enough. Laura for years 
supposed dead by everyone but. her 
mother, suddenly turns up to revive a 
long forgotten scandal. How to handle 
the difficult situation and the even more 
dificult Laura? There’s the situation as 
it is played out through twenty-four hours 
of more or less breathless suspense. And | 
as far as story goes that’s all there is of 
that. 

Story, however, Is not the chief concern 
of this book and it’s a very good thing it 
isn’t, for if the author had had a cumber- 
some plot to handle there would have been 
no opportunity for the suave, altogether 
delightful manner in which she allowed 
her characters ample time to impress 
themselves on the reader. There is, you 
see, the duty which the flower of Southern 
womanhood owes to the innate nobility 
of character which obliges it to act as it 
does—the duty of maintaining at all costs 
its southern charm. Far though they may 
be from their own South (the : story 1s laid 
in New York), nevertheless there is a 
standard to be kept up. And Miss Glenn’s 
charming people will deny life itself rather 
than sacrifice one iota of that famous 
charm which, poor souls, is almost all they 
have left. 

“Southern Charm” is a book for those 
who know and love good writing, who ap- 
preciate subtlety in the handling of a 
story and humor of the more sophistic ated 
sort. 

cw 


Recent Books in Brief Review 


Fiction 


The Island Within. By Ludwig Lewisohn 
Harpers, $2.50 

A solid and profoundly thoughtful novel 
which probes the psychology of the Jew 
through three generations ‘of one family. 
Strongly emotional, tragic in its implica- 
tions, above all intensely ‘dramatic, this is at 
once a history of a race and an explanation 
of the reasons for the eternal frustration to 
which members of that race are heir. 

Not Magnolia. By Edith Everett Taylor. 
(Dutton, $2.00) 

A first novel of modern youth and ro- 
mance, told against the background of a 
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HOTEL 


FORT SHELBY 


Lafayette and First 


DE TROT 


Wiss your choice be 
one of the many very com- 
fortable rooms at $2.50, $3 or $4 
or one of the richly furnished 
suites in the 22-story recent ad- 
dition, whose sunny bay windows 
give an entrancing view of city, 
river and Canadian shore, you 


will enjoy a special sense of value 
in Hotel Fort Shelby. 


All rooms have Servidors. 
Convenient to all downtown; 
principal shops almost at the door. 
Garage is in connection; cars de- 
livered without service charge. 

Excellent facilities for 
conventions. 
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Brochure on request. 
































Classified Advertising 


PATENTS 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highes 
references. Best results. Promptmess assured 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice 
Watson E. Coleman, oe Attorney, 724 Ninti 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


Agents—We start you in business and he _ 
you succeed. No capital or experience need 
Spare or full time. You can easily earn $50-$10)' 
re, ue Madison Company, 564 Broadway 

ew York. 


Men qualify for forest ranger position: star 
$125 month; cabin and vacation; patrol the forests' 
cst the game. Write Mokane Institute, M-48 

enver, Colo. 


Foreign work — Men seeking work beautifu 
South America, oil, fruit, mining companies,etc. 
should write us. South American Service Bureau 
14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 


If I show you an all Virgin Wool Suit 
tailored-to-order, valued at $35.00, that you can sel 
for $22.50, make $4.00 yourself, give you absolutely 


free, complete selling outfit, will you give my 
proposition a trial? S. King, 2238 S. LaSalle 
Chicago. 


SONG WRITERS 


Songwriters: Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on publishable work. Anyone having! 
original ideas for songs may submit poems for 
examination and free advice. Walter Newcomer, 
1674 Broadway, New York. 













RANCH FOR SALE 


Ranch of over three sections in Sweet Grass 
County, Montana; situated on Sweet Grass River, 
three miles north of Grey Cliff, which station is on 
the main line of the Northern Pacific Railway. 500 
acres are under irrigation with perpetual water 
rights at no cost. The greater part of this 500 acres 
is now in alfalfa. There is an additional 500 acres' 
that can be used for dry farming. Ranch is entirely 
fenced and cross-fenced with necessary buildings,! 
consisting of ranch house, bunk house, stables, etc. 
Water rights are some of the earliest on the Sweet 
Grass. Property now being used as cattle ranch. 
Can be bought at reasonable price; terms to be ar- 
ranged. Box 104, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 


Since the 
publication of 


NAPOLEON 


| THE MAN of DESTINY 
» by Emil Ludwig 


new biographies have 
been published, old 
ones reissued, histori- 
cal novels written and 
plays produced, all 


based on the life of 
Napoleon. 


& 


N the opinion of the 
critics not one has 
touched in historic truth 
or dramatic interest 
Ludwig's masterpiece. 


A best seller continu- 
ously for 15 months. 


Octavo, 732 pages. 
Illustrated. $3.00 
At all bookstores. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, N. Y. 





itammerin 


We correct your impediment. Send for Free ns 
“Stammering: Its Origin and Treatment "—it tells how. 


California Institute 9D" {984 Mame St 


EDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


mgh Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
1 and toall parts of the East. Consult our nearest oftice before 
ying. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Francliseo, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
tle, L. C. Smith Bidg. Philadelphia, Drexel! Building 
on, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome kldg. 
York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
souls, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg 








Apple Tree Point— 


Ideal Vacation Site! 


Reps NCTIVE Ranch by the sea, on 
Puget Sound, sheltered beauty spot of the 
great Pacific Northwest Charmed Land, near 
Seattle. Comfortable Summer Cottages with 
sweeping marine and mountain view; sandy 
beach; salt water bathing; fishing; boating; 
horseback; hiking. A place for all the family, 
where kiddies are happy from morn till night 
Reasonable rates. 


Write for complete 
information to 


SANDY BEACH RANCH CO. 
925 Dexter Horton Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Southern girl's college, and the bright lights 
of New York. 

The Morgan Trail. By W. C. Tuttle. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00) 

A compound of mystery, romance and 


| adventure in a Western setting, in which 


Mr. Tuttle’s admirers will discover their old 
friends Hashknife Hartley and Sleepy 
Stevens again playing the roles of gods from 
the machine. 

The Square Emerald. By Foster Johns. 

John Day, $2.00) 

An excellent mystery yarn, packed with 
action, heavy with suspense, its thrills 
accentuated by the purposely matter-of-fact 
manner in which it is told. 


A Fairy Leapt Upon My Knee. 
Howe. (Viking Press, $2.00) 

Fantasy for those who can appreciate it 
when done well and with a remarkable light- 
ness of touch. 

November Night. By the Author of 
‘Miss Tiverton Goes Out.”’ (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.50) 

As readers of this anonymous writer’s 
other books know, her forte is women. This 
new characterization will take its place be- 
side the others, an unforgetable portrait of 
a wife who found that there was more to life 
than absorption in her own affairs, 


Sergeant Eadie. By 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.00) 

“Chevrons,” by Mr. Nason, was all very 
well, but this new book falls down lament- 
ably in everything but technical army and 
world-war detail which, naturally, Mr. 
Nason knows. Such of his readers as are 
veterans will recognize almost every word he 
writes as good, colorful war setting but there 
simply isn’t any reason for 374 pages of that. 


The Haunted House. By Hilaire Belloc, 
illustrated with 25 drawings by G. K. 
Chesterton. (Harpers, $2.00) 

Another Belloc-Chesterton collaboration 
and just as successfully sophisticated a 
mystery tale as that urbane and sly thriller 
“The Emerald of Catherine the Great.” 


The Way cf Sinners. By F. R. Buckley. 
(Century, $2.00) 

Adventure and love in sixteenth century 
Italy—differing from the familiar work of 
the famous Mr. Sabatini in two respects 
however; first, in that the author writes 
better than the creator of ‘Captain Blood,” 
and second, in that this book of his is an 
adventure and a fable in one. This is rare 
reading; an irresistible combination of rapid 
action in a glamorous setting and wisdom 
and humor as sound today as four centuries 
ago. 


Avarice House. By Julian Green. 
per, $2.50) 

A brilliantly handled emotional study of a 
mother and daughter and the effect upon 
their lives of an overwhelming miserliness 
which carries all mere human feelings before 
it in its sweep. Whether or not this is a 
pleasant book, it is a significant piece of 
fiction writing and must be recognized as 
such. 


By Bea 


Leonard Nason. 


(Har- 


Miscellaneous 


Marriage Made Easy. By Doris Webster 
and Mary Alden Hopkins. (Century, $1.25) 
Psychoanalysis with an eye to matrimony, 
made safe for amateurs by the questionnaire 
and keyed-answer method popularized by 
the two authors of “I’ve Got Your Number.” 


Much Loved Books: Best Sellers of the 
Ages. By James O’Donnell Bennett. (Boni 
& Liveright, $3.50) 

A group of chapters on some of the so- 
called classics from the Bible to ‘Leaves of 
Grass,” from ‘Paradise Lost” to Sam 
Pepys’ “Diary,’”’ from Aeschylus to Ben 
Franklin.* Briskly written and informative 
in a remarkable degree. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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“THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK 
YEAR.” 


OF THE 
Wo. Lyon Puetes 





THORNTON WILDER 


Author of 


The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey 


A PHILOSOPHICAL NOVEL 

WHICH HAS BECOME THE 

BEST-SELLING BOOK IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


130th thousand 


“The writing has not been sur- 
passed in the present epoch.” 
—ARNOLD BENNETT 


ord 


Also by THORNTON WILDER 


The Cabala 


“An exquisite work of art. 
Written with beauty, grace and 


charm.” 
—Wnw. Lyon PHELPS 


“A delight to those who enjoy 
the esoteric in writing.” 
-Cuicaco Post 


Each Book + » + $2.50 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI + N. Y. 
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LOVERS OF ROMANCE 
MYSTERY AND WONDER 





Come to 


South Africa 


vigorating climate, where 
life is full of song and pleas- 
ure. Here modern civiliza- 
tion moves cheek by jowl 
alongside of picturesque, 
quaint, dignified native 
Kraal life. Side by side with modern sur- 
gery witch doctors still ply their craft. 





You will find many things you have never 
seen and can only find in this ancient land 
famous for its legendary history: 


Great Diamond Mines 

Mile Deep Gold Fields 

Mysterious Zimbabwe 
Ruins 

The Magic Cango Caves 

Barbaric Bantu War 
Dances 

Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Mighty Drakensberg 
Mountains 

Wonderful Victoria Falls 

Speedy, Preening Ostriches 

Kruger Big Game Park 
and 

Glorious Cape Peninsula 


Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. 


Sea angling from rock bound coasts for 
the finest sporting fish of the world. 


Trout fishing in Golden Rivers —the 
angler’s paradise. 


Golf on sporty courses midst nearby 


towering mountains. Year round outdoor | 


tennis on fast, true, antheap courts. 


You travel on comfortable railroads or 
along fine motor roads with modern 
hotels to rest in. 


Write for detailed information and 
free booklet, “Durban” or send 12¢ 
(to cover postage) for fully illus- 
trated travel literature. 


TRAVEL BUREAU OF 
SOUTH AFRICAN ‘GOWT 


New York City 
3-328 


7 Broadway 
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South Africa is a land of in- | 
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About Ourselves. By H. A. Overstreet. 
(W. W. Norton, $3.00) 

Popular psychology for, as the author de- 
clares, normal people, written with the pur- 
pose of acquainting the average reader with 
the highlights of recent years of psychologi- 
cal research. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. By G. K. Ches- 
terton. (Dodd, Mead, $2.00) 

The versatile Mr. Chesterton endeavors to 
cast new light on R. L. S., but without much 
success, for all his striving to approach his 
subject from a new angle. 

In the Service of the King. By Aimee 


Man 1s a Product of Special Creatio 


(Continued from page 14) 


specifically the monkey-man_ doctrine 
but telling us that chance and nothing 
else changed the monkey into man. 
Now, let me go further and give you a 
close-up, as the movie people say, of this 
scientific Adam. In Professor Morris’ 
book on “The Destiny of Man”, page 55, 
in describing this beast that was the an- 
cestor of man, he says: “It was probably 
much smaller than existing man, little if 
any more than four feet in height, and 
not more than half the weight of man. 
Its body was covered though not profusely 
with hair, the hair of the head being woolly 
or frizzly in texture, and the face provided 
with a beard. The face was not jet black 
like a typical African, but of a dull brown 
color, the hair being somewhat similar in 
color. The arms were long and lanky, the 
back being much curved, the chest flat 
and narrow, the abdomen protruding, the 
legs rather short and bowed, the walk a 
waddling motion. It had deep set eyes, 
greatly protruding mouth, with gaping lips, 
huge ears and general ape-like aspects.” 


HAT, according to this writer, was 

the forefather of us all. And yet, 
strange to say, he was not there to see 
him, nor was any other living man be- 
cause he was the first of his kind. 

Now, my friends, when we ask these 
gentlemen for their reasons for bringing 
to us a theory so radical and so revolu- 
tionary, a theory that ties humanity up 
with the beasts and does inevitably de- 
grade us thereby, what do they answer? 
There are, at last, but two main lines of 
argument in the effort that the gentlemen 
make to bring together sufficient facts to 
justify and bolster up their theory. We 
can generalize broadly and say, it leads to 
the argument from biology and the argu- 
ment from geology: the argument from 
life and the argument from the rocks. 
Now, it 1s possible to bring the arguments 
within that compass, though it is a vast 
field that is covered by these things. Let 
us look at them. 

In the field of biology it has been found 
that there are certain resemblances. And 
now notice—and IJ ask my opponent, most 
respectfully, to enlighten me upon this, if 
I am in error, for I am a searcher and a 
seeker after the truth—there are certain 
resemblances in the different fields of life 
upon which these gentlemen have seized 
to try to substantiate their preconceived 
subjective idea of evolution, instead of 
the creative power of the living God. We 
have got it, for example, in the field of 
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Semple McPherson. (Boni & Liv 
$2.00). 

The evangelist’s own not very co 
story of her life and eminently su 


career. 


Menckeniana: A Dictionary of 
(Knopf, $1.50) 

A slim volume made up of a selection fi 
the various scurrilous or stupid or am 
things which have been written and saic 
Mr. H. L. Mencken in the past few ye 
Entertaining, but no more worth own 
than a file of, say, ‘““Judge’’ for the first 
months of 1923 


embryology. It is observed that the 
bryos of different animals are similar 
appearance to the embryo of the hum 
therefore, it is concluded that we all ca 
from a remote common ancestry. Is 
say something about the logic of that 1 
moment, and I will only now remark, 
passing, that that whole boastful th 
that the evolutionists talk about, the 
called “phylogenetic law”, by which tk 
have us climbing our own ancestral t 
before we were born even—the idea t 
the human embryo recapitulates the 
tire evolutionary process—has been | 
ploded. I could give you here a string 
quotations, if necessary, from scienti 
authority. For one thing it has be 
pointed out by Professor Fairhurst, a 
Oscar Hertwig, in his article in the 
cyclopedia Britannica that, if the hu 
embryo does recapitulate the evolutiong 
progress upwards of the race from t 
first life germ in the slime up to man wi 
his godlike powers, then it ought to 

capitulate the entire process and not 
part of it. Other scientists have seen t 
impossibility of this conception. And 
ask, therefore, as to the time element 
this. If it is going through these stag 
why not take millions and millions a 
millions of years, as these gentlemen tell 
were consumed in the evolution of ma 
And so I could quote from Fairhurst a: 
others, showing how scientific men thei 
selves have refuted that thing, and th 
the mere fact of resemblance does n 
weigh longer with them. 

Now then, taking up another part 
the argument from life itself. It is four 
that there is a general similarity of pl 
between the lower animals and man. 
is pointed out that the fin of the fish, t 
wing of the bird, the flipper of the wha 
the leg of the animal and the arm of m 
are similar in structure. It is argue 
therefore, that all of these forms of | 
have come from some remote common a 
cestor. There are also certain other 1 
semblances between man and the low 
animals that, it is said, point to the sar 
conclusion. This argument put into sil 
ple language may be stated as follo 
That man and monkey are much ali 
that man must have come, therefore, fro 
some sort of remote monkey ancest« 
Therefore, the argument from resemblan 
is to the effect that similarity or 1 
semblance argues oneness of original pz 
ents, that similarity in structure al 
organic function is proof of common d 
scent... 
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Glorious 
| Canadian 
Rockies 





Start from either coast. Go right around the 
rim of the United States. Visit its greatest 
cites, its natural wonders. Journey up the 
whole Pacific Coast from San Diego to Seattle 
or Vancouver, en route seeing San Diego, the 
blue Pacific Ocean, orange groves, old Spanish 
Missions, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Del 
Monte and Monterey, the Big Trees, Yosem- 
ite, San Francisco. Pass billowy Mt. Shasta, 
Crater Lake, the alpine lake country and 
orchard valleys of Oregon. Tarry at Portland 
in the shadow of Mt. Hood and tour the 
Columbia River Highway. 

See sunset across Puget Sound, dawn atop 
Mt. Rainier in Rainier National Park. Visit 
Tacoma, Seattle. See Vancouver and Victoria, 
a bit of Old England in British Columbia. 
Cross the Canadian Rockies, visiting 
Jasper National Park and Lake 
Louise. Or, choosing a more south- 
erly path, tour Glacier National 
Park or the Yellowstone. Cross 
broad prairies. Glimpse the Great 
Lake cities. Stop at Niagara Falls. 
Pay homage to revolutionary shrines 
in New England. Return 
by New Orleans and El 
Paso with its glimpse of 


quaint Old Mexico. Make 












Quaint 
New Orleans 


New Southern Pacific 
S. ‘'Dixie’’ 


in New York harbor 


—for little more than the direct 
roundtrip fare from the Coast 
to New York , 































the whole United States your United States. 
What $169.70 will do 


For $169.70, or approximately $20 more 
than an ordinary roundtrip between San Fran- 
cisco and New York, you can purchase trans- 
portation for this great circle tour. Travel in 
either direction. Any railroad agent will help 
you plan your itinerary. Southern Pacific rep- 
resentatives located in nearly all large cities, 
will be useful in making hotel reservations, 
Pullman and baggage arrangements. 


Only Southern Pacific 
offers choice of four great routes for 
transcontinental travel 


Southern Pacific care and courtesy will be 
at your command whether you select SUNSE1 
RourTE, California to New Orleans and New 
York; GOLDEN STATE RourTE, Southern Cal- 
ifornia to Chicago; OVERLAND ROUTE (Lake 
Tahoe Line) straight west across the mid- 
continent to Chicago; or SHASTA ROUTE, via 
the Pacific Northwest, as parts of your tour. 

Ask Southern Pacific representatives for 
further particulars regarding this Great Circle 
Tour and other tours. Or write your name 
and address in the margin below, tear off, and 
mail to F. §. McGinnis, Passenger Traffic 
Mgr., Dept. x-6, 65 Market St., San Francisco, 
for summer travel folder and illustrated 
booklets. 


Southern 
Pacific 
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asper 
National 
Park. 


Canadian, 


Rockies 


When June comes, take Ameri- 
ca’s gem of vacation trips, the great Tri- 
angle Tour—bringing you at its eastern 
tip to Jasper National Park. 

Mammoth snow-crests, living glaciers, 
and mile-high mountain lakes. . . . every- 
thing wears a fresh summer sparkle! And 
central to it all—golf on Canada’s finest 
18-hole course, mountain tours with a Swiss 
guide, and all vacation sports—is Jasper 
Park Lodge, your luxurious resort home. 
Rates, $7.50 upward, American Plan. 

Returning, there is the sublime rail trip 
to Prince Rupert—just across the channel 
from Aiaska; and then 550 scenic sea-miles 
down the famous Inside Passage to Van- 
couver.(Whileat Prince Rupert take a low- 
cost sidetrip to Skagway and Lake Atlin.) 
Triangle Tour Fares: 


From Seattle and return . . $57.65 
From Portland and return . 62.20 
From San Francisco and return 98.35 
From Los Angeles and return . 112.00 


(And proportionately low elsewhere.) 
Ask about this great Canadian National 
vacation—address your nearest office: 
San Francisco, 689 Market St. 
Los Angeles, 607 S. Grand Ave. 
Seattle, 1329 Fourth Ave. 
Portland, 302 Yamhill S¢. 
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“The Largest Railway System in America 


' 
: 
ty Please send me your free booklets on 
Jasper National Park and the Triangle 


Tour. 
Name 


Furt Appress 
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But, my friends, in the name of all logic 
and of all common sense is any such con- 
clusion justified, even fora moment? The 
logic is entirely faulty. The whole scheme 
of similarity, whether it is in the matter 
of the blood test, or the texture of the 
flesh, or hair, or embryo, or the outward 
resemblance between man and monkey 
makes no difference, the logic is utterly 
faulty that concludes, because two things 
resemble each other, therefore they have 
had a common origin. And I am saying 
to these men, “Your logic is wrong. 
Granted every fact that you bring in, 
from your microscope and your test tubes, 
the conclusions that you draw from your 
premises are utterly and viciously erro- 
neous and false, and, therefore, your whole 
argument falls to the ground.” 


AKE now, my friends, an illus- 

tration like this: let us determine 
this logic—and I am covering this 
whole field of biology now in a very 
brief compass, but it applies at every 
point—here is the argument. ‘Things 
that have common features resemble 
each other: your major premise. Things 
that resemble each other come one from 
the other: your minor premise. The 
horse resembles the table because both 
have four legs, therefore the table came 
out of the horse! 

Now, similarity argues nothing under 
heaven but similarity; resemblance argues 
nothing but resemblance. There is, of 
necessity, a law of similarity operating in 
a universe constructed by a living God, 
within the limitations of finite mundane 
things. Of necessity resemblance applies. 

But the mere fact of resemblance does 
not prove either a common heredity or 
oneness of origin at all. And wild as that 
illustration may seem, nevertheless it is 
applicable even in the scientific field. And 
I challenge my honorable opponent to 
prove to us on what grounds the conclu- 
sion is reached that, because there are 
certain similarities between man and the 
lower beasts, either in the embryonic field 
or in the field of morphology or anywhere 
else, that therefore we are justified in con- 
cluding that men came from monkeys, 
either ‘immediately or remotely. 

Now, when you give a moment’s practi- 
cal common sense thinking to this matter 
what do you find? Resemblance, as I 
said, is inevitable. Assuming for the mo- 
ment now—and begging my opponent’s 
pardon for daring to express some faith 
here where it seems that nothing but 
cold reason is permissible, though faith at 
last is the highest reason—now, assuming 
creation by a living God, let us see what 
would be the state of the case: would 
there be resemblance between the crown 
of the creation, man, and the lower ani- 
mals that God had made? Of necessity 
so. For one thing they are constructed 
of the same material. At once a resem- 
blance starts. Not only that, but they were 
created under conditions that are common 
to all. They have to breathe the same air. 
Therefore again resemblance; either in 
lungs or gills, or some other appliance for 


taking the oxygen out of the air. They 
have to eat the same substances. The 


foodstuff of the entire animal kingdom is 
limited as to its extent, and so they sub- 
sist on the same few substances. The 
same circulatory system and the same 
digestive apparatus of necessity therefore 
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come into being. The resemblance flowers 
out of the very conditions of the case. But 
there is no more connection, of necessity, 
between the two things than there would 
be between a Cadillac automobile manu- 
factured in one factory, and a Packard 
automobile manufactured in another, be- 
cause both of them have four wheels. 

Let us pass to the other and the main 
argument, and that is the argument from 
geology, the argument from the rocks and 
the argument that lies in the field of 
paleontology. And this is most impor- 
tant, according to these gentlemen. I was 
hoping that my honorable opponent 
would have discussed, at more length, 
these particular matters which are the 
very Rock of Gibraltar of the evolution- 
ary theory. Now, Dr. T. H. Morgan, of 
Columbia University, rests his faith in 
the theory of evolution upon this geologi- 
cal foundation. He says: “The direct 
evidence furnished by fossil remains is, 
by all odds, the strongest evidence we 
have in favor of organic evolution”. Here 
is the strongest evidence please note. And 
what do we find? For one thing we find 
here that these gentlemen, when it comes 
to the record of the rocks, get themselves 
in a position where they argue in a circle, 
inevitably. I asked Professor Mather, for 
example, in the course of our debate, 
whether or not it were true that the rocks 
were found in nature, anywhere on earth, 
in the same order in which they are found 
in the works, the printed books on geology, 
and he had to say “No”. Nowhere on 
earth does there obtain this scheme of 
rock stratification upon which is based 
this theory of the unrolling of | life, 
starting with one germ, or a few, and be- 
coming more and more complex, less and 
less simple as it ascends until at last man 
is reached. Somewhere surely upon the 
face of the earth, if that were true, the 
picture would have been left of it so we 
could really recognize it and read the 
record in the rocks that these gentlemen 
boast so much about. But Professor 
Mather had to admit that there was no 
place on earth where the rocks were in 
that order. Therefore, it was an arbi- 
trary scheme, it was a made scale by 
which these gentlemen had assumed cer- 
tain things; namely, that, because some 
rocks had certain sort of fossils in them, 
therefore they were the most ancient 
rocks, and other rocks with more complex 
fossil forms were therefore not so ancient, 
and on up to the younger rocks contain- 
ing the fossil remains of man. Now, then, 
since that is man made and arbitrary, we 
want facts to prove it and not more theory 
piled on top of theory. And we are now at 
the heart of the matter—at what I am 
asking, most respectfully, of my opponent 
tonight. 


ARWIN himself admitted that he 

could not find these things. He 
tried to excuse that on the ground of the 
imperfection of the geological records. And 
yet that is what they are founding their 
argument and even their dogmatism and 
their denial of the Christian faith upon 
today. 

That is what they say when it comes to 
the imperfection of the geological records. 
I wish I had time to give it to you in the 
words of Wells, in that humorous work 
of his, ‘“The Outlines of History’’, founded 
upon the old nebular hypothesis, and 
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carrying the idea of evolution all the way 
through, even up to his rank socialism in 
its application at the close. But look at 
it fora moment. What is the matter that 
these gentlemen cannot give us a consist- 
ent answer to our earnest and insistent 
question? Because there are no facts 
there, that is why. They are not there! 

Take, for example, the scheme of rock 
stratification. You ask the geologist, 
“How do you determine the age of rocks 
and make this relative scheme of stratif- 
cation”? “Why,” he says, “by the fossils 
that are in the rock”. Starting with 
Werner and Smith and Cuvier they judge 
not by any physical characteristic of the 
rock strata, not even its location primar- 
ily, or its environment, or anything else 
by which you might really judge, but by 
the fossils in the rock. Then you ask them, 
“How do you determine the age of the 
fossil?” and they say, “By the rocks they 
are in”. Precisely so. Isn’t that nice! 
Isn’t that a beautiful circle of reasoning! 
And how easy it all is when you can just 
dispose of the most tremendous questions 
after that fashion! 


OW then, I must hasten on to show 

you that they not only have to 
admit that this is an arbitrary scheme, 
but they have gathered it together by 
fragments—here, yonder, all over the 
earth. And these gentlemen do not hold 
together at any point, even when it comes 
to what is in the rocks. You have got 
here not real facts but guesses piled upon 
guesses. 

Take, for example, the so-called “miss- 
ing link”. The most conspicuous thing 
about that is that it is still missing. After 
all of these years of search, it is still the 
missing link! 

Let me give you one of them for exam- 
ple. The Piltdown man, so-called, given 
a great long Greek name by my friend Dr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn and the others of 
them over there in the American Museum 
of Natural History, and these other scien- 
tific gentlemen. Now, they called him 
the Piltdown man or the ‘dawn man’’, or 
“pithecanthropus_ erectus”, and _ they 
named the species or order the Dawson, 
in honor of Dr. Dawson, the English 
scientist who first got hold of these little 
fragments. 

Now, what was the Piltdown man? He 
Was no man at all, he was just a few little 
scraps of bone. They found, not in one 
year or in one place, but extending over 
three years these few little scraps of bone 
that I could hide almost in the palm of one 
hand, and Smith Woodward constructed, 
with Dr. Dawson, a reproduction of an ape- 
like creature—from that! He had a skull 
whose capacity was about eleven hundred 
and a fraction cubic centimeters, but Pro- 
fessor Keith declared that the capacity of 
the Piltdown skull should have been 
nearer fifteen hundred cubic centimeters, 
and another authority finally reached the 
conclusion that the large tooth did not be- 
long with the fragments of skull at all but 
really belonged to a fossil chimpanzee! 

There is your evidence of the thing from 
which man is made! 


Editor’s Note.—Space requirements do 
not permit of reprinting Dr. Straton’s argu- 
ments in rebuttal and sur-rebuttal. The 
same limitation has been observed in the 
case of Mr. Shipley’s argument. 
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this Summer 





i S Jamous daily trains 


This is the year to visit 
the folks back home and 
see the great cities and 
playgrounds of the Mid- 
dle West and the East. 


Union Pacific has pro- 
vided special summer 
fares that will enable 
you to see them all at 
an unusually low cost. 
And you can go over one 
route and return 
another and stop over anywhere. 


No other railroad offers such com- 
plete service from the Pacific Coast. 





Every day famous Union 
Pacific trains leave San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle—8 in 
ail—for Omaha, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis. 
Every class of service is 
provided —de luxe, extra 
fare, 6114 hour trains: 
All - Pullman 68 hour 
trains, and trains with 
tourist sleeping cars. 


Each train is a leader in its partic- 
ular class and each features the 
famous Overland Route dining car 
service. 


Round Trip Fares to Eastern Points 
from Los Angeles or San Francisco 


The fares shown below are approximately correct. Tickets on sale daily 
from May 22nd to September 30th. Good going and returning via same or 
different routes to or from Denver, Omaha, Chicago, Kansas City or St. 
Louis; same routes both directions east thereof: 


Atlantic City, N. J... . $153.34 
Baltimore,Md. ... . 145.86 
Boston, Mass., via Montreal 157.76 


Chicago, Tl... 2. . 90.30 
Cincinnati,O. . . . . 110.40 
Detroit, Mich. . . . . . 109.92 
Minneapolis—St. Paul. 91.90 
Montreal, Que. ae oo O48 72 


New York City, N.Y. . . $151.70 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. -. . 124.92 


Philadelphia, Pa... . . . 149.22 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . . 124.06 
Quebec, P.Q. . . « « - 160.02 
St. Louis, Mo. ... - 85.60 
St. Paul-Minneapolis . . 91.90 
Washington, D.C... . 145.86 


See Yellowstone or Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks on your way east. 
Convenient and inexpensive side trips. Ask for particulars. 


Let Union Pacific travel experts plan your itinerary and arrange all details. 
Complete costs and information will be cheerfully furnished. Address 


GEO. R. BIERMAN H. 
General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific System 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. BUCK 
District Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific System 
San Francisco, Calif. 


W. K. CUNDIFF 
General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific System 
Portland, Ore. 


THE OVERLAND ROU 


‘Via Union Pacific 


UNION PACIFIC 
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an alluring month in the 
Evergreen Playground 


Sooners like summertime, finds 
the remarkable region of Puget 
Sound and British Columbia at its best. 


Get acquainted with all the attractions 
of your own Pacific Coast by visiting 
this cool green summer playground. 
Enjoy a vacation “Under Two Flags,” 
in a land of snow-capped mountains, 
blue inland sea and evergreen forests, 
blessed with a cool, stimulating cli- 
mate, where a midday maximum of 
80 degrees is “hot” and rare—average 
summer temperature 62 degrees. 


Just a Few Highlights! 


Visit Longview and the St. Helen’s district, 
Rainier National Park, Snoqualmie Pass, 
the Cascade and Olympic Mountains, Hood 
Canl, Monte Cristo, Big Four, Whidby 
Island, San Juan Archipelago, Mt. Baker 
National Forest Park, Malahat Drive, 
Butchart Gardens, Capilano Canyon, 
Grouse Mountain, Harrison Hot Springs, 
and a hundred other places of scenic appeal. 


Our free illustrated booklet, “The Evergreen 
Playground,” will assist you in planning your 
trip and vacation more easily. If you are 
going “Back East” this summer, have your 
ticket, by rail or steamer, routed one way via 
these interesting cities. Mail coupon today. 


Come by regularly scheduled air coach, 
train, steamer or paved highway 


Puget Sounders & 
British Columbians : Associated 


LONGVIEW SEATTLE BELLINGHAM 
TACOMA EVERETT VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 


“No Red Tape at the International Border” 


* Pucer Sounpers & BrittsH CoLuMBIANS “Associated | 
! 213 CHAMBER of COMMERCE BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. ! 


: Gentlemen: Please send me your free illustrated booklet. : 
: Name 
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Going East? West? Around the world? Or on a short vacation trip? Write us and 
we shall try to solve your problems. All inquiries will be answered by mail and 
topics of general interest to the traveler will be discussed in these columns 


Write to Sunset’s TRAvEL SERVICE, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


GOING ON AN EXTENDED TRIP do 
not forget to arrange important matters 
before leaving. 

If you are to get the most out of your 
travels, your mind should be free of care. 
Your personal affairs should not follow 
and worry you. 

Have you obtained all the letters of 
introduction you plan to take? 

Have you arranged to have your in- 
come and other taxes taken care of in 
your absence? 

Have you provided competent care 
for your securities? Are your valuable 
papers in a safe-deposit vault, your sil- 
verware in storage? 

Will any of your insurance (automo- 
bile, building, household, life, accident) 
lapse while you are away? 

Will the premiums be paid as they 
fall due? 

Have you appointed an attorney-in- 
fact to protect important business in- 
terests in case of unforeseen emer- 
gencies? 

On these matters see your local bank or 
trust company. 

* * 


* 
CLIMATIC CONDITIONS in the Orient. 
The months from March to June are de- 
lightful in Japan, Korea and North China. 
July, August and September are hot but 
not oppressively so, while October, No- 
vember and early December are the glor- 
ious fall months in all three countries. 
Late December, January and February 
are cold in Japan, North China and Korea, 
while they are the finest of the year in 
South China, Hongkong, Indo-China, 
Java and India. Travel plans made out 
with these climatic conditions in mind, 
will be enjoyable and prevent disap- 
pointments. 


* * 
* 


ZION—UTAH’S SCENIC WONDER- 
LAND. Truly, nature surpassed itself 
in creating Zion National Park, and our 
government has seen to it that it be pre- 
served for you. When, on September 15, 
1920, the Park was dedicated to the Na- 
tion, it received this official christening: 

“This Day we shall long remember. 
Today is the christening day of a most 
wondrous child born of God and Nature— 
a child of such ethereal beauty that man 
stands enthralled in her presence. 

Born but yesterday—the yesterday of 


Nature when man was not, it yet remains 
for man this day to be thy Godfather, to 
keep and cherish Thee forever as one of 
the beauteous things of the earth and to 


christen thee—Zion.”’ 


* * 
* 


APACHE TRAIL. Between Globe and 
Phoenix, Arizona, winds the Apache Trail. 
To travel over its 120 miles of fascinating 
and rugged beauty is to experience un- 
dreamed of delights. The splendid high- 
way which can be transversed by com- 
fortable motor stages follows the old trail 
used by the Apache Indian—naked, paint- 
ed villain of American history—in his 
raids on the Arizona and New Mexico 
plain dwellers. The old trail itself is 
visible in many places and the Apache 
still makes himself at home in the coun- 
try he ceased to terrorize only a few years 
ago. There are wonders over wonders to 
be seen along the highway: painted cliffs, 
their colors glowing in the sun with metal- 
lic brilliance, walls of bronze, giant cactus, 
cliff dwellings, and so on. It’s a veritable 
feast for the eye—this ideal Apache 


Trail trip. 


* * 
* 


RAINIER NATIONAL PARK. If you 
would enjoy Nature in her sublimest 
moods, tour Rainier National Park and 
form the friendship of “The Mountain 
that Was God,” with its shining snowfields 
and glittering glaciers; penetrate the wilds 
of the Olympic range, where turbulent 
torrents dash madly toward the sea 
through primeval forests of majestic fir 
and lordly cedar; or wander up among the 
cool Cascades and gaze upon the gorge 
where Beautiful Snoqualmie plunges 
from her high course among the hills. 
Whatever the length of your stay—or 
however intimately you may get to know 
this “Evergreen Playground of America,” 
it will always be ready to reveal new 
beauties and new attractions, proving the 
validity of Seattle’s boast, of being the 
metropolis of “The Charmed Land.” 


* * 


* 
QUEBEC. As large, almost, as half of 
Europe, the beautiful province of Quebec 
has alike for the tourist, the traveler and 
its own people a wealth of attraction. The 
grandest river of North America, the noble 
St. Lawrence, fed by mighty tributaries, 
threads it for a thousand miles. Thus 
there are remarkable opportunities for 


» 
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1g, hunting and all outdoor activities. 
he lake-shores from end to end of the 
ince are summer resorts innumerable, 
accommodation ranging from the 
onable hotel to the modest but com- 
ble farm house—to say nothing of 
ys and camping sites a-plenty. The 
tless rivers, lakes and streams teem 
fish, and the forests shelter deer, 
se, bear and smaller game. 
wr all its new-world progressiveness, 
yec has three centuries of romantic 
wy behind it. Only forty-three years 
‘yvened between the discoveries of 
mbus and Jacques Cartier; twelve 
s before the Pilgrim Fathers landed, 
ec was settled. Famous names clus- 
n its traditions. Although it ceased 
e a French possession more than a 
ury and a half ago, it has retained 
- of its French character and atmo- 
re, and French is still its dominant 
uage. So, therefore, when the visitor 
ores Quebec, and especially its rural 
ons, not the least charm consists of 
nany charming reminders of the older 


ne. 4 
* + 


* 

* EXODUS TO EUROPE will be ex- 
iely heavy this year. The Olympic 
ies which will be held from July 28th 
jugust 12th at Amsterdam, the fine 
imposing capital of Holland, are 
ly responsible for this rush. Make 
steamship, railroad and hotel reser- 


ons early. 
* & 


* 

SPORTS for United States citizens. 
ough American citizens may enter or 
e this country without a passport, 
cannot enter foreign countries with- 
one, except Canada, Cuba, Bermuda, 
raii, Mexico, the Bahamas and a very 
others. 

itizens of the United States must ob- 
passports from a “Passport Agency of 
Department of State”’; 

t New York (U. S. Sub-Treasury 
x, at Pine and Nassau Streets); 

1 Boston (131 State Street); 

1 Chicago (No. 2166 Transportation 
r., 608 South Dearborn Street); 

1 New Orleans (Custom House); 

1 San Francisco (Custom House); 

1 Seattle (Federal Building); 

om a Clerk of United States District 
rt or State Court, with power to 
walize aliens. Application may be 
e three months prior to departure, 
should be made at least three weeks in 
ance, although under ordinary con- 
ms a passport may be obtained in 
it a week. 

aturalized American citizens return- 
from abroad must be prepared to 
yer questions at foreign port of em- 
cation as to where and when and by 
ch Court naturalization paper was 
sd. Natives of the U. S. A. or U. S. 
‘lar possessions must give place and 
: of birth. This information is re- 
‘ed by the U. S. Immigration Service. 

+ * 


* 

— TELEPHONE DIRECTORY is 
cially useful to the traveler. It is an 
irate and frequently revised list of 
ohone users and a reliable guide to 
»w in locating friends or business asso- 
es. The classified business section 
‘tds a convenient ready reference list 
shoppers and business men. 
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SNS Vividly expressing in the 
‘musical native \tongue, the 
charm supreme of— 
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f  Govaher apse The spirit of luxurious ease and 
serene content! Exactly the spirit you would ex- 
pect to find hovering over this island paradise! 


Cooled by soft trade winds, the temperature of Hawaii rarely 
exceeds 86 degrees — matchless for your summer vacation! 
Here in a gorgeous setting of tropical bloom — in an atmos- 
phere of South Sea romance and poetic charm — life flows 
smoothly, colorfully, free from care—inviting you to perfect 
relaxation! . 


Sail from Los Angeles over the smooth Southern Route 
—direct to Honolulu on one of LASSCO’S luxury liners! 


You have a wide selection of outside staterooms, sumptuously 
appointed and perfectly ventilated—a most unusual number 
of them with private or connecting baths. LASSCO is famous 
for expert, personal service — equally famous for a rare cui- 
sine. An ideal arrangement of social quarters and particu- 
larly large deck area, both open and enclosed, provide every 
facility for a wide variety of entertainment, and contribute 
greatly towards that delightful atmosphere of friendliness 


which is such a marked feature of all LASSCO liners. 
ALL-INCLUSIVE-COST TOURS—a variety of tours covering 


3 to 5 weeks—Los Angeles back to Los Angeles, including the 
3-Day Wonder Tour to Hilo and Kilauea volcano. Cost, in- 
cluding every necessary ship and shore expense — $281 and 
up, depending on steamship and Island hotel accommodations 
selected and length of tour. 


One-Way Fare $90 and up 


For full information apply any authorized agent or— 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 
s 730 So. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 


685 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
217 E. Broadway, SAN DIEGO 
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Panorama 


That has few 
parallels. Trav- 
elers by the 
thousand see it 
yearly. 


IEW this scenic spectacle 

from Mt. Lowe—a two 
hour ride from Los Angeles 
via Pacific Electric. 

Four counties—56 cities— 
visible from where you stand. 
At night an electrical display 
unrivalled anywhere. 


Low Cost Tavern and Cottages 


One day round trip from 
Los Angeles is $2.50. Special 
two day trip including four 
meals, lodging and fare is $7.50. 
Weekly and monthly rates 
upon request. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Write O. A. Smith, Pass- 
enger Trafic Manager, Pac- 
ific Electric Railway, Los 
Angeles, for Free descriptive 
booklet. 


Mt. Lowe 


Pacific Electric 
Railway 


O. A. SMITH, 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
NORWAY MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE, JUNE 30 

52 days, $600 to $1300 
Spain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Scotland, 
Berlin, (Paris, London). World Cruise, 

Jar. 16th, 1929, 110 days $1000 up. 

Mediterranean, 66 days, Jan. 30, $600 up. 


M. T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L.A. 
Frank ,C. Clark, Times Building. New York City 














Monthly sailings via Straits of Magel- 
lan to fascinating Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. 12000 ton vessels. Sum- 
mertime now in this colorful land. Re- 
duced round trip fares returning via 
Panama Canal. Write or call for booklet. 


cCORMICK 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


215 Market Street. . - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg. . . Los Angeles 
McCormick Terminal . . . Portland 
1321 Fourth Avenue 
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Dark Island 


(Continued from page 58) 


belong to us, Joan—to you and me. No 
one could have a better right to them than 
you—you lost your father because of 
them, my dear. And I—well, the whole 
expedition was mine. I certainly de- 
serve my share.” 

“T know, Julian, but—” 

“Listen to me. When Mr. Ballinger 
died nobody knew about the Ballinger 
collection but us—you and me. Mr. 
Ballinger had no family—there’s nobody 
to claim the jewels—not a soul! And 
T’ll tell you something else. There’s no 
trace—nothing to prove that the jewels 
exist. They weren’t mentioned in his 
will. All the papers that had to do with 
the Ballinger collection and the money 
spent on it I destroyed!” 

Joan drew back, staring at him. 

“You—you did that?” 

“Why not?” He smiled craftily. 
“Tt was good business.” 

“But was it honest?” 

“Perfectly. The jewels were gone. 
“But it was a sporting chance if they were 
ever found. And now we've found them. 
They belong to us.” 

“What about Griff Harkness?” 
asked. ‘What about his claim?” 

“Tt strikes me,” replied Julian with a 
suave smile, “that Harkness has forfeited 
any claim he might have had.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

““Well—he’s gone native.” 

“He went because he saw a chance to 
make peace with the head-hunters!”’ 

“What a shining faith in him you 
have! It’s obvious you don’t know much 
about men. My dear, open your eyes. 
He’s staying in that queen’s village be- 
cause he wants to! He’s gone native.” 

“Tf I thought that—” Joan’s brow 
darkened. 

“Well, I can assure you it’s true. 
Joan, dear—’ he touched her hand 
gently—‘“‘don’t wait till it’s too late. 
The jewels belong to us by every right. 
Let’s take them—and let’s take the chance 
of happiness that’s open to us—to you 
and me.” 

“But Griff—” 

“You'll never see him again. After 
all, what do you know of him? Nothing. 
He belongs to that pathetic class of 
drifters one finds in the Orient. We've 
all seen the last of him.” 

He presented this specious argument 
so persuasively that Joan ceased her 
protestations. What proof could she 
offer of Griff’s fidelity? She was dis- 
tressed and unstrung. 

Slowly Joan withdrew her hand and 
stood up. 

“T want to think,” she said. 
to be alone for a little while.” 

“But there’s no time to lose, my dear.” 

“T’ll give you my answer in two hours.” 


“Good!” 


. 


she 


“T want 


Then she turned to him again, 
her eyes were troubled. “I wond 
she murmured, “if that savage crea 
is SO attractive!” 

Julian, sensing the feminine jealo 
that was kindling within her, dismi 
the idea with a nervous laugh. 

‘Just'an ordinary native gal, probabl 

But they all said the same thin 
that she has an uncanny fascinatio 
She walked away toward the ravi, i 
chaotic state of mind. Julian stared a 
her through narrowed eyes. 

“Rather neatly done,” he congr 
lated himself. “Tl bet everything I 
got that we'll be under sail by sundow: 
and away from this hell-hole!”’ 

The afternoon crawled along, 
after a luncheon of roast pig, Jul 
once more presented himself at the d 
of the ravi. 

Joan came out. He was standing 
steps below her. 

“Well?” he demanded eagerly. ““Wh 
your answer.” 

She looked down at his handsome f. 

“Tve talked it over with Capt 
Ransom. He believes Griff is being h 
prisoner in the village. He would st 
his life that Griff could never do as 
say he has.” 

“Nonsense,” snapped Julian. ‘““W 
does Ransom know about it? I tell y 
he’s gone native. If you want to se 
mentalize over him, that’s your affa 

“You want to sail now, Julia 
today?” 

“As soon as possible—to save 
skins.” 

“And the others are willing to go?’ 

“Every one of them,” lied Juli 
“And they say if we wait they’ll take 
Barracuda and sail without us!” 

“You’re ready to take Captain R 
som, of course?” 

“Tf he’s able to be moved.” 

“Why,” said she, in astonishm 
“vou couldn’t think of leaving him her 

“Certainly not,” averred Julian hast 
“That is, ’d take him to his own shi 

Joan hesitated. Her face pal 
Moments passed. Then there came 
shout from one of the Kanaka sentr' 
They saw him raise his rifle. A vo 
rang out from the edge of the jungl 
familiar cockney voice. 

When the Kanaka lowered his r 
the half-naked castaway steward in p 
and feathers scurried across the gu 
He ran up to the steps of the raw a 
came to a panting halt before Joan a 
Julian. 

“What is it?” demanded Julian. 


“It’s ’im/” gasped Lobb. “They 
got ‘im!’ 

“Who?” Julian asked. 

““Im—Mister ’Arkness. They’r 


goin’ ter kill ’im!” 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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jese “Wild” Youngsters—by Rabbi Louis I. Newman 


cyor Jimmie Rolph: An Institution — by Sidney H. Kessler 
‘at Price California Climate? — by Edward L. Munson, M. D. 


SSOCIATED 


Follow ROADS TO 


ROMANC 


to Magic Yosemite Valley 


ROM the world’s farthest corners 

thousands come each year to revel 
in the scenic beauty and unique 
charm of Yosemite. This year round 
playground is yours to enjoy. 


Make Yosemite a goal on your road 
to romance! Stand in awe before ma- 
jestic Half Dome, Nature’s supreme 
“back drop” to Yosemite’s gorgeous 
setting. See Mirror Lake, the sentinel- 
like “Three Brothers,” sparkling 
water-falls, rearing peaks, the Big 
Trees of Mariposa — oldest living 
things. 

Strike out from the work-a-day 
world into a buoyant, free, 
zestful life on the open road. 


Follow Jack and Ethyl, the 


Wednesdays at 8 P.M. 
— follow Jack and Ethyl 
on “Roads toRomance”’ 
over the Pacific Coast 
Network ofthe National 
Iroadcasting Company 





lucky, honeymooning Motormates, 
ontheir“Roads to Romance.” They’re 
telling you, each Wednesday night 
over the Pacific Coast network, of 
new places to go and sights to see in 
this Pacific Empire. 


All along the way, Associated dealers 
are waiting to give you detailed travel 
and resort information. Stop at the 
red, green and cream stations. Fill 
up with Associated Gasoline and your 
ear will readily answer your urge to 
be going. Know the surge of its eager 
power, its quick acceleration, and its 

ability to give you long mileage. 





Associated Oil Company 


Refiners of Associated Gasoline, 
Associated Ethyl Casoline and New 
Cycol Motor Oil 


Stations: 


KOMO and KFOA Seattle 
KGW Portland 

KGO Oakland 

KPO San Francisco 

KFI Los Angeles 
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The dest gasolines 
| become better 
when ETHYL 
is added 





i 
eS CING car drivers can’t take a chance with 


heir engines. 
! 


| Before a race they test their cars with the best 
iasoline obtainable. Then they add “Ethyl” fluid— 
he anti-knock compound—to develop the lastounce 
f power for speed and safety. 


Similarly,leading oil companies are adding “Ethyl!” 
luid to the gasoline produced for the general motor- 
ng public, so that your car too may increase its per- 


ormance under all driving conditions. 


What Ethyl Gasoline is 


THYL GASOLINE was developed by 

General Motors Research to provide a 
}aore efficient fuel for internal combustion 
ngines. 


It is formed by adding Ethyl brand of anti- 
‘nock compound (“Ethyl” fluid) to selected 
aotor gasoline in an amount sufficient to 
\tilize the higher compression created by car- 
on deposits or advanced engine design. 


“Ethyl” fluid is a concentrated liquid 
) Ontaining tetraethyl lead which has the property 
f controlling the combustion rate of gasoline. 

| tis a patented product. 


Only oil refining companies licensed to sell 
/3thyl Gasoline can mix “Ethyl” fluid with 
)heir gasoline. In every case the amount of 
‘Ethyl!’ fluid must be sufficient to meet a 
) lefinite standard of “anti- knock” quality rigidly 

‘ontrolled by the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. 


Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for identifi- 
sation. The color has nothing whatever to do 
vith its performance. It takes more than dye 
o make “anti-knock” gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline is sold only at pumps which 
lisplay the “Ethy!” trademark. 


Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by which other 
_asolines are measured. 


ETHYL 
GASOLINE 


ew 


ANTI-KNOCK 
Wool isel ee 


4G = 
0cks out that 





This fuel is called Ethyl Gasoline and is sold at 


pumps which display the emblem shown below. 


Read the facts about Ethyl Gasoline given below. 
Remember that even the best gasolines become 
better when “Ethyl!” fluid is added. 


Then give Ethyl a trial. Its price is merely the 
price of good motor gasoline plus the few extra 
pennies the “Ethyl” ingredient costs. But what a 


difference it makes in your car! 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church St., Toronto, Canada 


What Ethyl Gasoline does 


If your car is designed to operate on ordi- 
nary gasoline, the use of Ethyl Gasoline will: 


Eliminate “that knock” and power loss. 


Make carbon deposits a source of extra power. For 
carbon increases compression and Ethyl Gasoline 
isthe high compression fuel. 


Give a smoother and better pulling engine, parlic- 
ularly on hills and heavy roads. 


Reduce gear- shifting and increase acceleration, 
thereby making traffic driving easier. 


Cut down vibration, thereby reducing engine wear 
and tear and depreciation. 


Save you the expense of carbon removal and 
- tage 

other repairs caused by “knocking” and carbon 

formation. 


Give more power per gallon for your fuel bills— 
and more mileage as compression is increased 
by carbon deposits. 


If your car is a high compression car, just 
remember that Ethyl Gasoline made it possi- 
f ble and its use is necessary to obtain maximum 
AS performance. 


In short, Ethyl Gasoline increases the per- 
formance of any automobile engine—whatever 
its compression—whatever the climate or other 
driving conditions. 


ARTIN JOHNSON and 

his wife, Osa, have been 

in and out of the Sunday 

Rotogravure Sections — 

not to mention the news 
columns and the travel reels—so often in 
the past few years that it’s difficult to 
imagine any American able to read his 
newspaper or go to the movies not know- 
ing that intrepid pair and their penchant 
for “shooting” wild animals in darkest 
Africa. However, in case there are any 
who have somehow missed the Johnsons, 
“Safari” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $5.00), 
Martin Johnson’s own story of his ex- 
periences, has just been published by way 
of bringing them up to date. 

“Safari,” though, is just as good read- 
ing for those who already know all about 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson and their batteries 
of motion-picture and still cameras—and 
their necessarily complete traveling ar- 
senal; for it appears that even though 
photography may be the purpose of these 
forays into the wild, one must be prepared 
for eventualities of almost any kind when 
facing elephants, not to mention lions ’n 
tigers ’n everything! 

In this volume Mr. Johnson accom- 
plishes several things. First of all he 
makes out an excellent case for the free 
and open life of a tvpe of “open space” 
which makes the Wyoming plain, say, 





ee 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


look like a city square. Lake Paradise— 
five hundred miles from the nearest tele- 
phone—seems, when Mr. Johnson tells 
you about it, to be the nearest thing to 
perfection this side of Heaven itself. 
Secondly, he provides you with a very 
considerable array of assorted thrills; 
charging elephants, even tigers or lions, 
can furnish plenty of excitement, especial- 
ly when the man they’re attacking is out 
to get the last possible foot of action film. 
Mrs. Johnson it was who held the gun at 
her husband’s shoulder—but let him tell 
it. “Once a lion came charging for me in 
the open, with swift, powerful springs. I 
dared crank because Osa held the gun. At 
fifteen feet she fired. The enraged beast 
stumbled but came on. She fired again. 
This time she dropped him so close I 
could touch his mane with my toe.” Yes, 
that’s a thrill or we don’t know one when 
we read it! And there are dozens of other 
escapes as narrow and risks as great in 
“Safari.” 

And finally Martin Johnson has done 
an exceedingly significant job in preserv- 
ing, in his thousands of still pictures and 
movie footage to the tens of thousands, a 
record of a life which is fast giving way 
before the advance of civilization. True, 
the elephant, the lion and the tiger, the 


rhino and the hyena and the leopard, o 
the milder zebra, the giraffe and the wilde 
beest will undoubtedly flourish for som 
time yet before they go the way of th 
dinosaur, the mastodon or the great auk 
But disappear they will, or at all event 
grow more and more rare. And Marti 
Johnson’s work—even if it had no othe 
interest whatever—is assurance that th 
wild life of the darkest continent, n 
matter what becomes of it, will continu 
to be, through these pictures, a part o 
human experience. 

It is unfortunate that books must sel 
and that therefore they must be publishe 
at low enough price to make them salable 
for excellent as ‘‘Safari” is with more tha 
sixty illustrations, think what it migh 
have been with six hundred! Still we’ 
better take what we can get and be gla 
of it. And we are extremely glad tha 
we have had a chance to see and to rea 
about what Mr. Johnson is doing i 
Africa. Get hold of “Safari” is our recom 
mendation to you, then pick an evenin 
when you won’t be disturbed and al 
aboard for Lake Paradise! 

t ? ’ 
HILE we’re on the general subject 
of travel, there are two new an 
handy little volumes which must be men 
tioned, even though they concern a typ 
of traveling not at all involved wit 





Recent Books 7z Brief Review 


Fiction 

White Fox. By C. E. Scoggins. 
Merrill, $1.75) 

Remember “The Red Gods Call” and 
“The Proud Old Name’, by this same chap, 
Scoggins? Well, here’s a story with all the 
lure of the former, told in the compact form 
of the Jatter; a beautiful, stirring, dramatic 
little yarn of the old Mexico and the new 
and a motion picture company which went 
to get footage and remained to learn some- 
thing about acting—and about royal blood 
when it’s a thousand years old more or less. 

An Artist in the Family. By Sarah Ger- 
trude Millin. (Boni & Liveright, $2.50) 

Mrs. Millin examines the “artistic tem- 
perament” against her familiar South African 
background. 

Nevada. By Zane Grey. (Harper, $2.00) 

The romance of an outlaw-by-circum- 
stance and his fight to come back. 


Sally of Show Alley. By Homer King 
Gordon. (Crowell, $2.50) 

The story of a chorus girl’s struggle for a 
decent existence, in which it is proved to 
the satisfaction of all concerned that virtue 
does sometimes triumph and that the bright 
lights of Broadway don’t always outline the 
primrose path. 


Beauty and the Beast. By Kathleen Nor- 
ris. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00) ; 

Young American girls who own private 
yachts should really stay at home and not 
take risks, but Janey Davenport goes look- 
ing for adventure in Italy—and finds it. 


(Bobbs- 


Patrol. By Philip MacDonald. 
$2.00) 

A strangely realistic story of British sol- 
diers, Arab tribesmen and much fighting in 
the deserts of Mesopotamia. 


Cotton. By Jack Bethea. 
Mifflin, $2.00) 

A tale of modern industry in the South. 
Naturally, comparison with Frank Norris’ 
epics of railroads and wheat is inevitable— 
the publishers themselves point out the anal- 
ogy. However, such comparison is reason- 
able enough and this book does not suffer by 
it. “Cotton” is a novel worth reading, for 
its theme and for its sheer story interest. 


So Much Good. By Gilbert Frankau. 
(Harper, $2.00) 

Margery Nolan finds it none too easy to 
be good in Australia, Europe and way 
points. Frankau’s customary suavity in the 
manner of the telling excuses whatever lack 
there may be of strength in the thing itself. 


(Harper, 


(Houghton, 


Mystery Fiction 

The Greene Murder Case. By S. S. Van 
Dine. (Scribner, $2.00) 

Another “Philo Vance” mystery and the 
best that ‘“Mr. Van Dine” has written. For 
that matter it’s the best mystery story any- 
body has written in some considerable time 
—as far as we’ve read, at least, and we see a 
good many. 

Not To Be Opened. By Lloyd Osbourne. 
(Cosmopolitan, $2.00) 

Mystery stretching from London and a 
seashore cottage to a Canadian ranch and 


vast business enterprises in Africa. A good 
rousing, well-told story. 


The Gay Nineties Murder. By Foxhall 
Daingerfield. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00) 

A “Crime Club” publication—and, by th 
way, if youre a mystery story fan thi 
organization, sponsored by the above pub: 
lisher, is worth your investigation. Thi 
yarn is written better than most mystery: 
writers can do it, and contains a very re 
pectable number of thrills to boot. 


The Black Cap. Compiled by Cynthi 
Asquith. (Scribners, $2.00) 

A collection of fourteen stories of murde! 
and mystery, ranging from James Barrie’ 
tantalizing, unfinished play, ‘Shall We Joir 
the Ladies” and Walpole’s “The Tarn’”’ tc 
Barry Pain’s amusing tale, ““A Considerable 
Murder.” 


The Marloe Mansions Murder. By Adam 
Gordon MacLeod. (Dial Press, $2.00) 

The body comes down to meet the investi 
gators in an automatic elevator! And wi 
don’t know why nobody ever thought o 
that before. This yarn is first class—as you 
can guess if you remember the author’ 
“Cathra Mystery.” 


The Midnight Mystery. 
Atkey. (Appleton, $2 00) 

Excellent mystification, an unusual not 
of horror and just a hint of the supernatur: 
together with an amateur detective who is a 
winning a gentleman as we’ve encountere; 
in this type of story in a long time. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Girl's Schools 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University’’ 
Out door life all the year round. 


One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 





0 (Accredited) 

«| RESIDENT and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

af LOWER SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Music, Dramatics and Recreational Activities—rhythmic 

i movements, tennis, swimming, riding, etc. 

597 Eldorado Ave., Oakland, California 

in 

‘| The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 

| q| Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges 

Elementary Department 


FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 





Boys’ Schools 





t SAN DIEGO 
i Army and Navy Academy 


I: “The coming West Point of the West” 


Accredited by leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
Graduates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine interest 
in the needs of individual boys. Land and water sports all 
year. Catalog. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S. Pacific 
Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


San Rafael Military Academy ¢40,RariEy 
Primary, Grammar, High School, Junior College. Accredited. 
Military System. High scholastic standard. New buildings. Ex- 
tensive grounds, athletic fields. Unsurpassed climate. Catalog, 
A. L. Stewart, Sup’t., Box 8-N, San Rafael, California 





] 


ile ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ron BOYS 


io Thorough Oollege Prepa- 

ration. Accredited Eastern 

and Western Universities. 

7 General and Elective Courses. Also Junior School grades 

'to8. Athletics, Swimming, Riding, Music. New Modern Fire- 
S|) roof Buildings. Write for illustrated catalog. 


Chas. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Calif. 


Sunset will gladly assist its readers 
to select suitable private schools 
for their children. 
please state approximately where 


In writing 


you would like the school to be, 
what you plan to spend, the age 
of the child, religious affiliations and 
previous training. Enclose self- 
addressed envelope and direct your 
inquiries to SUNSET SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, California. 
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predatory beasts or anything of that sort 
—unless, of course, you choose to include 
railway porters, taxi drivers or steamship 
stewards in that category. 

Frederick L. Collins, whose volume 
“Travelcharts and Travel Chats,” charted 
Europe so successfully that it became the 
standby of travelers by the thousands, has 
written a new book, “American Travel- 
charts and Travel Chats,” (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $2.50), covering eight Eastern cities, 
eleven Midwestern and five Western 
cities, together with six combination 
tours, so to speak, covering what he calls 
Vacation Lands. 

If you’re familiar with Mr. Collins’ first 
book, or with his magazine articles you’ll 
know his unique system of charting the 
ground he covers on the ‘“What I Did and 
What It Cost” plan. This book, like his 
earlier one, 1s an invaluable guide for the 
traveler for that reason alone. 

The other little volume we spoke of, is 
called “Traveling Light,’’ by M. H. Har- 
rigan (Brentano, $2.00). The volume is 
subtitled, ‘“Tours in Spain, Portugal and 
Morocco, Planned for Light Luggage and 
Light Pocketbook”’—the last evidently a 
concession to the increasing numbers of 
people, students, teachers and others, who 
are taking their vacations via the now- 
famous “tourist third.” This watch-the- 
expense feature is an excellent one and 
should make the book doubly useful to 
the many who must do what traveling 
they can do with pocketbooks by no 
means as heavy as they would like. 

t ? t 


OMETHING of a cross between a 

travel book and an unusually ex- 
citing biography in Bennett J. Doty’s 
“The Legion of the Damned,” (Century, 
$3.00). 

Many will remember that almost ex- 
actly two years ago, the newspapers 
carried an item to the effect that a young 
American, Gilbert Clare by name, was to 
be shot for desertion from the Foreign 
Legion. “Gilbert Clare’? was Bennett J. 
Doty—or rather, Mr. Doty was “Gilbert 
Clare” for a time. Now, having escaped 
the fate that threatened him he is the Mr. 
Doty who has written the story of his 
experiences in that most romantic of all 
military bodies the French Foreign Legion. 

The chief virtue in this book lies in its 
simplicity. There have been, as the 
author remarks, two kinds of books 
written about the Legion; the stories 
which paint it as black and frightful as 
words can make it and the giddy Ouida 
tales, gay with fluttering pennons and 
heroic charges. ‘““The truth,” thought 
Mr. Doty, “is somewhere in between and 
Pll soon be finding it out.”” He did. And 
he found the truth to be much as he had 
thought. 

Just about a year of it was all that Mr. 
Doty could stomach. From Sidi Bel 
Abbes to Syria to fight the hostile Moham- 
medan tribes; fierce battles under the 
glaring desert sun, (and here is some of 
the best writing in the book), a Croix de 
Guerre for bravery under fire—and then 
the interminable carrying of stones to 
build walls because there was no more 
fighting to be done. The cafard got him 
and, together with two companions equally 
disgusted with the tasks at which they 
were put in piping times of peace, he went 
over the nearest hill. 

(Continued on page 8 3) 
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The Dutton Book of 
the Month for June 


THE OLD AND THE 
YOUNG 


By Luigi, Pirandello 
2 volumes $5.00 


A novel magnificent in tls scope and 
trealment. It traces the political and 
social decay of Sicily 
through several gener- 
) alions by means of a 
starkly dramatic 
ge theme. The Garibaldi 
f velerans, the old Royal- 
isls, the intense young 
patriots—all are 
thrown into conflict, 
and by following their 
fates, one can under- 
stand the Italy of to- 
day. The writing ts 
somelimes salirical and humorous, 
some limes romantic, and exquisie, 
and always masterly. 
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Best Sellers During May 


1. A SON OF MOTHER INDIA 
ANSWERS, by Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. 19th Ed.  (Gen.) 
$1.50. 


2. REEDS AND MUD, by VP. 
Blasco-Ibanez. 15th Ed. 
(Fict.) $2.50. 


3. IRON AND SMOKE, by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. 18th Ed. 
(Fict.) $2.50. 


4. HAPPINESS, by William Lyon 
Phelps. 11th Ed. (Gen.) 
$1.00. 


. THE DREADFUL NIGHT, by 
Ben Ames Williams. 9th 
Ed. (Detec.) $2.00. 


6. THE FRIEND OF ANTAEUS, 
by Gerard Hopkins. 5th 
Ed. (Fict.) $2.50. 


. MUSSOLINI, MAN OF DES- 
TINY, by Vittorio De Fiori. 
5th Ed. (Biog.) $3.00. 


8. CLOWNING THROUGH 
LIFE, by Eddie Foy. 5th 
Ed. (Autobiog.) $3.00. 


. ADVENTURES IN AMERI- 
CAN DIPLOMACY, by A. L. 
P.Dennis. 4th Ed. (Gen.) $5.00 


10. SHORN, by Robert L. Grant. 
3rd Ed. (Fict.) $2.00. 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


8 
If not in stock at your bookseller: 


To E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Enclosed find $.......... , for which 
please send litles checked. 
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AST month’ s cover design, (in 
case it’s vague in your mind, 
it is reproduced on this page) 
has swamped the Desk with 
correspondence, most of it con- 

gratulatory but a sprinkling of rebuke, 
too. 

It appears that the drawing of a map— 
any map—is one of the most dangerous 
undertakings a man may set himself. Dare 
to omit reference to any community, proj- 
ect, highway, scenic wonder or contour- 
line, situated in the territory which your 
poor map essays to cover; slight, by so 
much as a jot, not to mention a tittle, the 
civic consciousness of a single county, in- 
corporated town or subdivision in 
your constituency and you are 1m- 
mediately the target for protest in 
every conceivable form, from tele- 
phone calls and telegrams to weighty 
communications signed by everyone 
from the president ‘of the local bank, 
on down the scale. We, as the mot is, 
have found that out! 

Bewildered as we have been this 
last month by these unexpected calls 
upon our talents in pacification, we 
have had scarcely time to remember 
the ancient distinction between tact 
and diplomacy, much less apply such 
esoteric principles to the case in 
hand. We have been able, merely, 
to keep our head—and that of our 
willing though temporarily  dis- 
tracted secretary—above water by 
the expedient of devising half a 
dozen or so letters, more or less 
elastic in form and content and all 
properly soothing in nature, where- 
with those who stormed our doors 
with reproaches might be automati- 

cally answered. That system worked 
excellently; ; so well, in fact, that after 
the first week only one letter and one 
telegram got as far as the Desk itself. 

The telegram was to this effect; 
direct and simple as you'll notice; no 
beating about the bush for this sub- 
scriber. “RE MAY COVER,” it 
read, “WHERE IS SPRINGFIELD 
FLAT? SIGNED G. W. WICK- 
LAND.” 

We pondered on this a moment and 
decided that someone was amusing himself 
(or herself, could it have been?) at our 
expense, and wired back—not at our ex- 
pense by the way—“WHERE, IN- 
DEED?” 

That disposed of that. We have heard 
nothing further from this source. 

The letter we reprint below. 


“Editor, SUNSET: 

“We subscribe to SuNSET because it is 
the West’s Great National Magazine. 

“Tgnore Oregon a few more times as you do 
in the May number, and our reason for sub- 
scribing will cause us to discontinue because 
your motto should be Magazine of Part of the 
West. 


“You show eleven states on your May 


Cover design. OREGON is the only state 
that doesn’t have a highway, and our Colum- 
bia River Highway is world famous for its 
beauty; so is the Old Oregon Trail of Lewis 
& Clarke of 1805, years before the trail to 
Washington and your city. 

“Unless you print a correction (not neces- 
sarily so plainly labeled), telling of Oregon’s 
highways, we can only consider that your 
slight to Oregon was intentional.” 


Naturally no slight to Oregon was in- 
tended by anyone, least of all by SuNsET’s 
editors. It is our business to represent ail 
of the West, as far as it is possible for us 
to do so, and where this office 1s concerned 
there is no distinction between one part 





CG Sunse:’s front cover for May, which has involved 
the Desk in various acrimonies and bitternesses 
—and more than a little amusement 


of the West and another. Mr. Bannister 
the artist who drew the map, found 1 
difficult enough to squeeze in as much de- 
tail as he did and still make his drawings 
large enough to be recognizable. 

In the matter of highways it will be ob- 
served that no purely state highway 1 
shown on the map. Mr. Bannister con- 
tented himself with sketching in the larger 
transcontinental routes only—the Yellow- 
stone Trail, the Victory and Lincoln High- 
ways and the National Old Trail. Any 
more, and the map—which, after all, is a 
cover design and hardly intended as an 
aid to the motorist—would have been un- 
dulv cluttered with detail. 

But, referring specifically to the last 


paragraph of the letter reprinted above- 
the bit about our “‘slight” to Oregon bei 
“intentional” and the suggestion that 
print a “correction telling of Oregon 
highways’—for once a correction h 
antedated the error! Jn the same issu 
last month’s, on which the writer saw t 
offensive and slighting cover—and sche 
uled for publication in that issue long b 
fore the cover was decided upon—appeai 
an article, ““The Land of the Ohgees,” t 
subtitle to which is, “‘A colorful trip ov 
the scenic roads of Oregon!” And th 
article, occupying three pages of the Ma 
number, is accompanied by four photc 
graphs of the scenic wonders of Orego 
and a map, specifically mentionin 
the Pacific Highway, the Colum 
bia River Highway, ‘the John Day 
Roosevelt, The Dalles-Californiz 
McKenzie, Joaquin Miller and Gree 
Springs Mountain Highways and th 
Yellowstone Cutoff. 

Moreover, in that article, Mg 
Ewing, who has written of many ; 
motor trip for SuNsET and will writ 
of many more, says: 


“They'll tell you in Oregon that th 
highway system has cost the stat 
$100, 000, 000, and add, with enthusiasm 
that it’s worth it. I share that convic 
tion, and so will you when you hav 
made a circuit of those splendid roads 
not only do they make fast travel eas 
where but a few years ago the going wa 
pretty much as the pioneers had left it 
but they have opened to visitors such a 
you and I the allurements of nature 
beauty, the oddities of high deserts an 
deeper canyons, the loity mountai 
forests and serene shores, which vi 
zealously with the charms of all th 
West. Oregonians will describe all thos 
treasures after they have given the road 
their due, but maybe a Californian cai 
take the job with ‘less suspicion of bias 
I'll try it, then.” 


Enough and plenty to prove, 1 
seems to us, that no one “slighted” 
anyone, | intentionally or otherwise 
And we’re more than glad that th 
writer of the above letter doesn’ 
represent Oregon generally (his wa 
the only complaint of its nature 
because we’re thinking of vacationing 
this summer up above the Klamatl 
Lakes country and if the whole state re 
garded us as this correspondent of our: 
seems to, we should be forced to do ou! 
summering somewhere else! 


ABBI LOUIS I. NEWMAN is toc 

well known to need any long intro 

duction to our readers. An_ inspiring 
preacher, as his San Francisco congrega 
tion can testify, a radio-broadcaster o 
more than common charm, a lecturer anc 
debater possessing a quick, keen mind anc 
a flair for incisive devastating argument 
a contributor to newspapers and maga: 
zines with a talent for writing in popula 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Apartment Building, 400 Park Ave., New York City. 
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Built of Indiana Limestone 


JUNE 1928] 


Warren & Wetmore, Architects. 


ADDING DISTINCTION TO PARK AVENUE 


“ela finest apartment buildings in New York City are 
being built of Indiana Limestone. This beautiful, light- 
colored natural stone gives these buildings an atmosphere 
of distinction which returns immediate dividends to the 
owners. Tenants are easier to get. Furthermore, walls 
faced with Indiana Limestone need no costly upkeep. 
Bankers and mortgage firms regard the permanency of 
Indiana Limestone with favor. Thus builders often secure 
better terms when they build of Indiana Limestone. 


As apartment-house operators everywhere become 
better acquainted with the advantages of Indiana Lime- 
stone facing, there will be more of these buildings in 
other cities. Thanks to new production methods, 
Indiana Limestone is moderate in cost. We will gladly 
send you an illustrated booklet showing various types 
of Indiana Limestone buildings. Or, a special booklet 
showing residences. Address Box 794, Service Bureau, 
Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. 





zeneral Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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His Lincoln 


The owner of a Lincoln feels the 
complete confidence in his car that 
possession of only a fine car can give. 
He has proved times without number 
that his Lincoln is ready to respond 
to every performance demand. He has 
found reserve power greater than he 
has ever needed, even in emergencies. 
He has never really dared to drive 
his Lincoln up to the limit of its great 
speed. He has found unfailing stamina 
to sustain high road speed for a longer 
time than he has the endurance to 
drive. At moments when he has needed 
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flashing acceleration, he has found 
it ready at a split-second’s notice! 

So fundamentally excellent in design 
and construction is the Lincoln car 
that perhaps never yet has any owner 
ever exhausted its maximum service 
or performance possibilities. This 
estimate of the Lincoln may seem 
superlative—until we consider that 
Lincoln is sincerely built to this ideal: 
“To build as fine a motor car as it is pos- 
sible to produce.” And back of this ideal 
are the entire resources of the Ford engi- 
neering and manufacturing organization. 
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Division of Ford Motor Company 
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Wild?” Perhaps. But 
1 the Long Run They'll 
e Saved Not By Others 
But By Themselves 


IX thousand years ago an Egyp- 
tian author inscribed in hiero- 
glyphics upon an obelisk these 
words: “The world is coming to 
/ an end; everybody wants to 
ite a book and children no longer obey 
erent. The world is coming to an 
Thus an_ old-fashioned 
‘rent uttered his woe over 
e problems of the wild 
sung generation of his time. 
There are some interesting 
unts in his brief complaint. 
qe first is that though chil- 
en did disobey their parents, 
e world did not come to an 
d. A modern commentator 
ight add, however, that 
is does not mean because 
e final catastrophe did not 
aterialize, children should 
mtinue to disobey their el- 
TS. 

‘The second point is that 
sildren in the days of Tut- 
akh-amen were no less re- 
Ihous aud troublesome than children 
day, and that their parents were just 
sorely tried in ancient as in modern 
mes. 

Parents and children have always en- 
iged in the irrepressible conflict of the 
erations. Youngsters, seeking to win 
‘eir way to selfhood and freedom, will 
‘ways seem undisciplined and untamed in 


‘Rabbi Louis 
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the sight of their elders. Devoted parents 
aim unconsciously even though with the 
best intentions spiritually and intellectu- 
ally—to ‘‘own”’ their offspring. The lat- 
ter are trying to spring off from the paren- 
tal tree as far as their strength will carry 
them. 

But the age-old and perennial wild- 
ness of the youth is accentuated today by 
new factors. 

Young people grow up earlier now and 
come home later. 

The new generation has pushed back 
the age of maturity. Youngsters have be- 
come sophisticated and imagine they have 
become wise. 

Young people today have tired of play- 


@ “Parents should not be surprised at 
anything, but they must be prepared for 
everything.” 


(@ “Young people grow up earlier now— 
and come home later!” 


(@ “Where is the American Family going 
today? The answer to that question 1s, it 
is usually going out!” 





ing at life so long; they wish to live it in 
reality as soon as possible. 

Free parents of the generation reared on 
George Bernard Shaw have brought up 
their children to be free; now they are 
surprised that they are very, very free. 
Radical parents ought not to be surprised 
if their children are conservative; conser- 
vative parents must not be surprised if 
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These “//7/d” Youngsters 
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their children are radical. In fact, parents 
should not be surprised at anything, but 
must be prepared for everything. The 
net result of the new educational freedom 
has been the rearing of an unspanked and 
unrestrained youth. 

What is it that has heightened the ten- 
sion which has_ produced the difficult 
young people of today? The World War 
helped. The War left a blight upon the 
nerves of mankind, and children of the 
mid-war period, now the youth of the 
hour, were its most grievous psychological 
victims. The elders permitted themselves 
to give vent to vast emotional outbursts; 
they whipped themselves into a veritable 
madness; they sought and found the su- 
preme thrill of their lives; 
they enjoyed the excitement 
of war effort and sacrifice, 
and rejoiced in the hysteria 
of victory. The War de- 
manded national collective 
discipline, but it relaxed in- 
dividual moral discipline. 
Home life was weakened be- 
cause its responsible leaders 
had turned their attention 
elsewhere. Young people 
took the bit into their own 
teeth, and sought their own 
ways and devices. 


Oe wild young peo- 
ple are the product 
also of important sociological 
changes. In the pleasure 
quest of post-war days, young and old 
sought emancipation and release from 
the stress of the battle-time. In the 
extremes to which the new feminism 
has run, young people are aiming to cap- 
italize to its maximum the opportunities 
offered by woman’s recently-won liberties. 

It is not the boy, but the girl who has 
changed. 
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Contemporary novelists are right when 
they blame the young woman for the 
troublesomeness of the new youth. This 

may sound like an echo of the masculine 
alibi in the Bible: ““The woman tempted 
me.’ But the modern application of 
Adam’s words is amusingly accurate. 
Women are no longer companions but 
competitors of men. They have won 
social, political, educational and economic 
freedom, and are remaking the world 
according to their heart’s desire. In Bible 
days, God created man, and then created 
woman after man. The cynic has re- 
marked that woman has been after man 
ever since. Today, though, man follows 
woman according to the pace she sets. 
The New Feminism may be interpreted 
asthe New Masculinism, insofar as women 
are seeking to imitate men in activities, 
career, interests and conduct. But ina 
more profound sense, women are acquiring 
a leadership over men because of the 
threat they wield that they can earn their 
living by their own skill and intelligence. 

When Nora in Ibsen’s “Doll House” 
slammed the door in her husband’s face, 
the noise was heard round the world. 
Nora left her husband, home and children 
without knowledge of her future means cf 
livelihood. The twentieth century Noras 
are sure of their ability to support them- 
selves and their families. Above all, they 
are certain that they will not permit them- 
selves to be incarcerated in any “‘Doll’s 
House.”’ 


OUNT HERMAN KEYSERLING 

is right when he afhrms that 
America is ruled by women. While it is 
true that biologically woman is under 
constant danger of responsibility for 
carelessness of conduct, she is seeking 
to free herself even from this peril. Women 
are the true sponsors of the birth control 
movement. Judge Lindsey in my de- 
bates with him said that people i in their 
ignorance of the definition of ‘“Compan- 
ionate Marriage” believe it is a kind of 
breakfast food. I replied that is was, and 
that its name was rightly “wild oats.” 
Behind every movement for simplifying 
home duties, curtailing the size and im- 
proving the quality of ‘the family, chang- 
ing the style of dress, winning wider com- 
mand over the use of time for recreation 
and variety of entertainment, stands the 
dominant, challenging, exacting modern 
woman. If young people are wild today, 
they are unconsciously following the lead 
of the new woman, seizing the opportuni- 
ties of her freedom for activities which 
will compensate for her traditional in- 
feriority complex. 

Elders, parents and teachers imagine 
they can cure the laxity of the new youth 
by mere prohibitions. They’re wrong of 
course—for the most part, at any rate. 
The psychologists have shown us the 
harmful effect of too many ‘Thou shalt 
nots.”’ Over-restraint and inhibitions have 
created the obsessions and_ pathological 
states of mind which have afflicted society 
in the past. When young people attain 
adolescence and maturity with their char- 
acters virtually formed, their habits deeply 
implanted, their reactions inevitably es- 
tablished, it is futile to expect any revolu- 
tionary transformations or conversions. 
Our young people embark upon their 
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career of wildness not at the age of fifteen 
years but at the age of fifteen hours. The 
function of elders is not to tame children 
when they are full-grown by the judicious 
or injudicious use of the verbal or physical 
whip. They must help young people to 
tame themselves from the first moment of 
their birth. 

John B. Watson, the eminent spokes- 
man of the so-called Behaviorist school of 
psychology, has written a work entitled: 
“The Psychological Care of the Infant 
and Child.” He dedicates it “to the first 
mother who brings up ahappy child.” He 
says in his introduction: 


“The purpose of this small volume will be 
accomplished abundantly if it contributes in 
any way to help the serious mother solve the 
problem of bringing up a happy child—a 
child who never cries unless actually stuck by 
a pin, illustratively speaking—who loses him- 
self in work and play—who quickly learns to 
overcome the small difficulties in his en- 
vironment without running to mother, 
father, nurse or other adult—who soon 
builds up a wealth of habits that tides him 
over dark and rainy days—who puts on such 
habits of politeness and neatness and cleanli- 
ness that adults are willing to be around him 
at least part of the day; a child who is willing 
to be around adults without fighting inces- 
santly for notice—who eats what is set before 
him and ‘asks no questions for conscience 
sake’—who sleeps and rests when put to bed 
for sleep and rest—who puts away two-year- 
old habits when the third year has to be 
faced—who passes into adolescence so well 
equipped that adolescence is just a stretch of 
fertile years—and who finally enters man- 
hood so bulwarked with stable work and 
emotional habits that no adversity can quite 
overwhelm him.” 


Wise education of infants and children to- 
day will lessen the menace of irresponsi- 
bility among the young people fifteen 
years from now. Among a multitude of 
things unstable and unsure, that’s one 
thing we can be sure of. 

A higher ideal of family life in the home 
where the new generation is now being 
reared will contribute to their psychic and 
spiritual stability in years to come. Many 
wild youngsters are the product of the 
high-strung neurasthenic atmosphere of 
their homes. Many homes today are not 
homes, but debating clubs—with both 
children and parents trying to wield the 


club. 
HERE is the American family 


going? The answer is: it 1s 
usually going out. 

Home. today is a place to escape, not to 
enter. The radio is perhaps the only 
modern amusement device which unites 
rather than divides the family, yet even 
the radio is losing its power to bring to- 
gether members of the household to “listen 
in.” For most of the time, parents and 
children are scattered to the four winds, 
not gathered within the four walls, in 
search of recreation. The average Ameri- 
can home is either on wheels—the automo- 
bile, or is transferred to the nearby mo- 
tion picture house or delicatessen restau- 
rant. 

Divorce—no matter how you may ar- 
gue its occasional advisability—is a factor 
for “wildness.” Children of divorced 
couples are rarely well-poised, self-disci- 
plined individuals. They are the victims 
of the bickering of their parents and are 
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undermined by the shock of the even 
separation, divorce and their afterm 
They symbolize in extreme form the ty 
of children who come from homes w 
the parents, while unwilling to end tk 
marriage, subject each other and tk 
families to the psychological devastat 
of sarcasm, quarreling and other tort 
in which they take an almost sadistic 
light. Parents who do not respect e 
other cannot expect their children to 
pect them. Educators in public sch 
religious institutions and universities 
quickly analyze a home situation thro 
the emotional havoc it has wrought in 
personality and character of the stud 

‘“Temperament”—a customary ple 
extenuation—is only another name 
bad temper. 

Young people who are nervously sick 
reason of the vexatious, tantalizing, s 
itually demoralizing milieu of their ho 
are highly susceptible to the mani 
temptations which modern life holds 
to them. If we wish to enable our 
balanced young people to attain me 
and moral equilibrium, we must u 
parents to tranquillize themselves and 
homes over which they attempt to presi 

So then, what about this “wildne 
business? What are our young peopl 
do about it? 


LARGE group of our wild you 

sters can tame themselves if 
give them the chance to gain strength 
character through self-directed eff 
We must develop, not devour our b 
and girls. Doctor Alexander Meiklej 
in a recent article on “The College 
the Common Life”? has sounded a n 
of warning to American parents: 

“Tf a parent has worked successfully, 
best gift he can give to his son is a chanc 
work in the same way. Ifa father has ha 
fight difficulties with hard and grim in 
pendence, he need not expect to train his: 
to be like himself by taking all the hardn 
and grimness and independence out of 
experience. Upon our teachers is laid the 
sponsibility of saving our children from t 
results of our successes.” 

The prosperity of parents has beer 
curse upon the life of many young peop 
The older American stock was forced 
cultivate rugged, pioneer qualities. 17 
new generation of Americans now pro} 
by their wealth and is surrounded by co 
fort, ease and luxury. 

A soft berth for young people usua 
means a soft backbone. The softeni 
of the moral fibre quickly leads to 1 
softening of the mental fibre. Ibse 
“Ghosts” is being duplicated today 
psychological if not in physical tert 

Parents unconsciously seek to mz 
their children over into the perfect 
they think they themselves possess. 
child is a compound of the soul of. 
father, its mother and countless anc 
tors. But in addition, the child 1 
personality with a soul all his own; t 
belongs to himself and to no one el 
Parents may possess things, but they ¢ 
not possess their child’s soul; no, not ey 
that part of it which is mostly themsely 

Even though equipped with the wh 
armory of knowledge presented to th 
by the new psychology, parents are s 
trying to make children carbon copies 
themselves. Parents think they can s: 


Rabbi Louis I. Newman 


dren from mistakes. Youth, however, 
yands its inalienable right to learn by 
awn blunders. 
athers who make all the decisions for 
r sons must not expect them to be 
juses of judgment. The choice of a 
fession is not different from the choice 
life-mate. No child should be bribed 
» a business or a life work if it runs 
nter to his inmost hopes and abilities. 
‘rosperous American parents are pyra- 
‘ing their wealth and building huge 
-ed interests. They are creating dynas- 
in plutocracy. Their sons are expected 
shoulder the burdens of this accumu- 
d wealth and reputation whatever 
y be the talent or inclination of the in- 
idual heir. It is one thing to make a 
utation; it is another thing to keep it. 
: huge wealth despite occasional mis- 
aagement can be kept by sheer inertia. 
> knowledge by the young people of 
erica’s leading families that their life 
zertain to run smoothly in grooves 
uioned by their ambitious forbears is 
tined to exact a bitter toll from the 
erican character. Unless the sons of 
sperous families develop for them- 
res the power to climb by their own 
jative and skill, the future will belong 
a new race of giants now preparing 
mselves in obscurity for conquest. 
Young women of today must likewise 
ster the lesson of moral self-determina- 
1. Even in these days of feminism it 
ard to be a woman; it is still harder to 
na girl to be a fine woman. Young 
nen who look upon school and college 
i means to spend several years prior to 
triage nicely and enjoyably—and, at 
tball season, even thrillingly—must not 
‘hagrined if in later years their children 
[them out. Luxury during youth robs 
ay girls of opportunity to cultivate 
se traits of mentality and social sym- 
hy whereby they can fit themselves 
the task of rearing a new generation 
ch will be immune from the psychologi- 
ills to which their predecessors have 
n heir. 


ee irony of Nature’s plan lies in 
& the fact that before young women 
re learned to guide their own life 
rht, they are expected, as mothers, to 
de another life aright during the crucial 
ts of infancy and childhood. 
f marriage occurs earlier today, young 
ple must prepare for it earlier. 
they must find avenues of release for 
Ir surging youthful emotions not only 
sport, in cultural activities, in religious 
2rests and in community affairs, but in 
self-discipline whereby they train them- 
ves for the obligations and happiness of 
as husband and father, as wife and 
ther. 
Che power of a great ideal can prompt 
ing people to tame themselves without 
prohibitions of elders or the injunc- 
is of teachers. Woodrow Wilson’s es- 
‘on the theme: ‘When a Man Comes 
Himself” indicates that there is a time 
en the whole personality of a man 
lesces into unity; he “finds” himself, 
work and his mission. ‘The religionists 
| by the name “salvation” that which 
psychologists call “integration.” We 
st help our young people to integrate 
ir personality and character. The 
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length of our childhood and the strength 
of our adulthood are both measured by 
the degree of control we manifest over 
our emotional self. 


“Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self- 
control, 

These three alone lead life to SOVEFELEN 
power.” 


Every person carries in his heart the 
image of the ideal beloved. Young people 
must learn from their elders that the quest 
to discover the real person who will coin- 
cide with this image 1s worth-while. They 
will learn this not by shallow romanticism 
on the one hand nor by hypocritical preach- 
ment onthe other. They will absorb it from 
the very atmosphere of their home, their 
community and society—if they observe 
their elders believing in and acting upon 
the instinctive promptings of the ideal 
love. When young people have absorbed 
the cynicism of their elders toward love 
and marriage, then, unconsciously they 
have lowered their resistance to purely 
physical inclinations. 

When the elders of today are true to the 
noblest forms of love between man and 
woman, between parent and child, young 
people will cease to be wildly contemptu- 
ous of moral standards. 

They will not wish to “muddy up” the 
stream of emotional life by indiscriminate 
pre-marital experiences. The most effec- 
tive punishment for sexual irregularity 1s 


that it prevents the attainment and en- 
joyment of the perfect love. The supreme 
horror in the life of Don Juan was his dis- 
covery that though he had pursued and 
enjoyed a type of pleasure, he was incap- 
able of giving or inspiring true love. The 
emotional memory can carry with it into 
the most sacred and intimate moments of 
experience a train of infamous associa- 
tions. Young people must understand 
that their lives must be so guided through 
their own choice that they will take into 
their marriage and parenthood nothing 
that will psychologically blemish and taint 
the relationships of love and _responsi- 
bility, and everything that will elevate 
and glorify themselves and their beloved 
ones. 

Our wild young people wili tame them- 
selves when they realize that habitual 
irregularity and lack of self-control are 
poor investments in future happiness. 


RITICS have hailed the new psy- 

chology as destructive of morals. It 
is far from that. It is eminently conserva- 
tive and affirmative. It teaches that 
happiness comes from the normal life of 
love, home, family and career. Misery 
and tragedy arise when the normal, nat- 
ural, healthy desires are frustrated. The 
new psychology does not sanction license. 
It teaches that the habits of self-discipline 
must be established before the years of 

(Continued on page 71) 


Blind Faith 


Faith and Seamanship 
Help an Old Salt 
to Steer His Friend 


eAcross the Bar 


SHIP in sail is a sight most 
wondrous and lovely to be- 
hold. Lean, low-hulled, 
lofty, a passion of symmetry 
set out for the conquest of 

the sea, eager bows trampling into foam 
the restless waters of the world. 
‘These were the greyhounds of the 
waste purple prairies, barring the 
sunset skies with slender spars in 
the glamorous days that are dead. 
Yet even their sturdy beauty has 
outlived its usefulness and_ has 
passed into the obscurity and the 
oblivion of steam, remembered now 
only by those who served beneath 
the towering clouds of onward 
pressing sails. 

Today, along the rockbound 
coast of Umber, in the fair summer 
months you may see their progeny, 
a breed of frailer craft scudding like 
tiny white toys beneath the empty 
blue of the heavens. Small craft 
these, cruising yawls, racing sloops, 
the idle pleasure of men who know 
not the sea or its terrible wrath. 
And when the first blustering scowl 
of the wintry southeaster darkens 
the windward horizon to a sullen 
gray, they scatter like little girls be- 
fore the wrath of a childish and 
petulant God, to the safety and 
security of landlocked bays. 

But along the northwest coast 
there still lives a sturdier breed of 
seaward sailing birds, the stolid 
schooners of the foul-weather fish- 
ing fleet. Chunky their hulls and 
deep bosomed, with brutish dogged bows 
for lifting the green seas when the eternal 
enemy rears his white-plumed hosts be- 
neath the windswept sky. A sturdy fierce 
strength theirs, the craft of the lusty life, 
the breadwinning schooner fleet of 
Umber. 

These had Augie Clements served for 
forty-odd years, since the days of his 
earliest youth. 

“Fust thing I remember, Zeke,”’ he was 
wont to rumble in his gray beard at his 
old friend Pettersen, “when I was thet 
high I couldn’t hardly see over the bul- 
warks o’ the Petrero, is a green sea 0” 
Umber Reef a’reachin’ up an’ a’spittin’ at 
me.” He passed a great hand, gnarled and 
browned like a pine burl, across his sight- 
less eyes as though trying to wipe away 
the fog that had settled upon them, as 
though trying to recapture the dim vision 


of that blustering winter’s day when the 
great sea first bellowed its scornful and 
tremendous “Hallo!” at his young face. 
‘*Zeke—Zeke thet was a great day fer me. 
We was carryin’ nothin’ but a storm 
main, a’diggin’ our nose into e€t, green an’ 
soapy. An’ the sky, Zeke, nothin’ like et 
is t’day, all warm an’ summery, but 
a’hangin’ low an’ scowlin’ down at me. 
‘Most as tho’ et had some pertikler 
grudge agin me. Et couldn’t hev though, 
Zeke. I wasn’t no more’n a tike.”’ The old 
man sucked softly at a trembling smelly 
pipe and added mournfully, ‘“‘Wasn’t 
them the days, though, Zeke? Purty? 
Thet’s the purtiest sight I rec’llect.” He 
passed a hand through his white hair 


and nodded mournfully. 

“Taint nothin’ to wish 
to see nowadays, Augie,” 
Old Pettersen mumbled 
soothingly, “’Taint what et used to be o’ a 
summer. Nothin’ but fair weather toy 
sailboats, Augie—thet tender a good puff 
ud blow ’em to Davy Jones. Them days 
is gone, Augie. Them days is gone.” 

The old patriarchs, sitting on the 
stringer of a wharf of Umber, shook their 
heads mournfully at each other like the 
















two sole remaining shades in a sunli 
purple paradise. And the one was 
with age and the other old and feeble 

A knot of idle 
summer vacationists 
watched curiously as 
the two old men rose 
laboriously and 
clambered down the 













quay ladder into a skiff bobbing 
lessly on the easy swells of Umber Bay 

“Interesting, dear old fossils,” a : 
young thing murmured dreamily to 
escort. ‘Someone ought to take car 
them or they'll be run down.” 

The blind man sniffed eagerly of 
tang of the salt sea as the fish smel 





ves of Umber slid slowly 
dus summer breeze fanned 
tded face and the water ¢ 1 play- 
y from the skifi’s low bows as Zeke 
ed leisurely to where the Pzirero rode 
2efully to her moorings. 

A light no’westerly breeze, Zeke,” 
sé rumbled in his musty beard. 
sckon the reef’s as smooth as Timo- 
*s mill pond t’day.” 

Amt a white cap on’t, Augie,” old 
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ono em how et s done 


old man chuckled. 

“Do ye mind thet gale 
man murmured 
silence, “thet g hen 
Pozell broke her back on th 
piece thet in a sou’easter, Zeke.” 


gale 
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gave her a spoke of the wheel. The steady 
wash of water from her bows, the deep 
throated welcome of the sea, grew louder. 
The breeze fanned his cheek a point off. 
He sensed the straining white of her sails 
filled with the steady shove of the breeze. 

““Eased her off et, Zeke?’ he asked 
understandingly. 

Pettersen grunted. 

“No need to, Zeke,” the blind man 
murmured. “‘She’ll sail right into et ef 
need be. I mind, Zeke—”’ But then he 
was suddenly silent, lost in contemplation 
of a distant time when the Petrero had 
answered bravely some urgent call upon 
her stout timbers and sturdy gear. 





“Augie!” 

“Aye, Zeke.” 

“Better put her home, Augie,” Petter- 
sen said in a strained voice. 

“Wh Zeke?” Augie 


asked anxiously, sensing the agitation in 
his old friend’s voice. 


“Nothin’, Augie, nothin’. Jest—yjest 
thet durned ketch under the 
heart It aint nothin’. Gone now 


Stand—stand by for’ard, Augie, 
heh?” 


“Pore Zeke! Y’be all tuckered 
out, boy. JTl—ITIl take her 
thome. Gimme the wheel, 
Zeke.” 


“A’right, Augie.” 

The blind man clambered down 
from the compass box and took 
the spokes of the wheel firmly in 
his great hands—sailor’s hands— 
cupped rudely from years of grasp- 
ing a kicking wheel in a running 
sea, calloused with the rasp of 
spliced manila. Braced squarely 
behind the wheel, his head lifted 
to the perfect blue of the heav ens, 
he felt the pulse of the running 
vessel, a smile, remarkably like a 
child’s, shining out of the simple old face. 


“Yall right, Zeke?” 
YE, Augie, aye,” 


swered feebly. 


Pettersen an- 


“Sing out, Zeke, sing out when y’be. 


ready.” 

Pettersen shuffled forward and over- 
hauled the gear all coiled down for run- 
ning carefully. 

“Readee!” he shouted over his bent 
shoulders, ““Helm up, Augie!’ 

“Aye, Zeke, aye!’ came the joyous 
answer and the wheel went over hand 
over hand. 

Face uplifted as though watching the 
shaking royals of some swift clipper, he 
felt the wind’s sting shift on his leonine 
head. He sensed the craft coming about. 
Ears astrain, feet braced for the feel of the 
jibing ship, he waited for the tell-tale 
fluttering of sails. He sensed her move- 
ment as a rider astride a sensitive, high 
strung animal. Now! He heard the main 
boom swing slowly across the slanted 
deck. The jib fluttered. Then all sails 
shook furiously, a-tremble as with an 
ague. Then the guys whipped suddenly 
taut. The ship trembled like a live thing 
in leash, while there on the poop he felt 
her pulse. Then the patched white sails 
filled with wind. She was off! The breeze 
sang steadily now in his ear—the ship was 
about on the homeward bound tack! 


“Easy she is, Zeke,” the blind man bel- 


lowed from the wheel. ‘‘Make secure, 


for’ard!”’ 

And old Pettersen, his work done, 
shuffled slowly aft and crumpled up on 
the deck by the compass box. 

“How y’feelin’ now, Zeke?’ 


> his friend 


asked. 
“Et’s purty bad, Augie.” 
‘Pore Zeke. Y’be all tuckered out. 


How do we bear on the channel buoy?” 
“Most on the bow, Augie.” 
“How fur?” 

“’Bouten two mile, Augie,” 
answered feebly. 

“Don’t y’be worryin’, Zeke. Ill take 
her in acrosst the bar. Jest—jest once 
more, Zeke, in the ol’ Petrero! Y’ jest set 
still. Y’ had oughta see Doc Watts, Zeke, 
*bouten thet heart 0’ yours. Only like as 
not, he’d be tellin’ you, you were gettin’ 
old. Heh, heh!’ The old man chuckled 
gleefully as though such a thing. were 
utterly preposterous. “How y’ feelin’ 
now, Zeke?” 


Pettersen 


When I Remember 


By Erxuet Romic Futter 


There is a lonelier place than a dune 
With a sullen sea crumbling the edges, 

With whining old winds harassing the sands 
And rumpling the sedges. 


There 1s a lonelier place than a dune 
With a scud of grey clouds in November. . . 

There is my heart (O low-flying gull!) 
When I remember. 


No answer came from the old man. 

“Y? jest set still,’ Augie murmured. 
“Pore Zeke, y’ be all tuckered out.” 

The time of his lusty strength returned 
again. Vision? What need had he of 
vision on the deck of such an old familiar 
craft, this man grown old in the service of 
the sea? The gulls screamed over his 
leonine head; the channel buoy moaned 
mournfully to him of its melancholy 
brooding spirit. Straight for the land he 
sailed, face uplifted to the full glare of a 
brilliant day he could not see. The 
Petrero curled the water to foam at her 
mouth. Augie felt the lift of her and the 
draw of her sails aglow with the red of the 
sun. 

“Feel ’er lift!’ he sang out. 
lift, Zeke? Shoal water, boy. 
crossin’ the shoals!” 

The solemn tolling of the channel buoy 
grew louder. His friend sat silent at his 


“Feel ’er 


We be 


feet. 

“The buoy, Zeke, hear et? A’port. 
Now we'll ease ’er off a bit. Ha! I kin 
smell Barley’s fish wharf a’ready. Whoo 


thar!” he bellowed as he felt the vessel 
vainly try to lift her head to the wind, 
“She be up to her ol’ tricks, Zeke!” He 
gave her a spoke. “I know ye,” he 
rattled on to the Petrero as though she 
were a live thing, this timbered com- 
panion of his many years, “I know ye! 
Thar now. Y’ be shakin’ yer jib et me, 
heh? Come *round thar. Thar y’ be! 


Blind Faith 








































Y’ jest set still now, Zeke. I’m goin 
bring her up. Thar’s Barley’s quay 

a’tinklin’ et me. We’re home, Zeke. 
still. Pore Zeke,” he added, “‘y’ be 


tuckered out.” 


Hé brought her smartly up into 
wind and slipped the wheel sp 
swiftly into the becket. The Petreroh 
aflutter as though she had given up 
playful struggle to outwit her old m 
Sure-footedly the old man shuffled d 
her deck. He slacked the peak haly 
made fast, then eased the throat, brin 
the gaff down slowly. Slacking off ea 
his bent weight restraining the halya 
he listened to the main gaff creak strai 
down the mast. 

“Flutter about now an’ be blazed!’ 
shouted at the white canvas as it 
lowed down upon the boom. And a 
made for the jib halyards a deep ft 
hailed. 

“Ahoy, Petrero!” 

“Who’s thar?” the blind 4 
shouted over his bowed shoul 

“What the devil’s the ma 
with you!” the voice complai 
angrily. “You trying to run d 
everything in the bay, you 
fool?” 

Augie turned and walked sl 
ly to the waist of his ship. Al 
fellow in a yachting cap and w 
trousers clambered over her 
out of a yawl’s small boat. Aul 


sensing his approach, step 
forward. 

“Who be ye?” he demani 
gruffly. 


The yachtsman stared du 
at the old patriarch sternly fa 
him. 

“What’s he up to, Jim?’ 
thin voice from the bobbing s 
boat wanted to know. 

The Jean fellow on the Petrero’s di 
opened his mouth to speak. Then 
truth dawned swiftly upon him. 

“Td thank ye, stranger,” Augie s 
quietly, “to help me ashore with | 
friend. He be all tuckered out.” 

The yachtsman looked aft to where 
Pettersen lay quietly crumpled on } 
deck close to the vessel’s teeter 
wheel. 

“T’m sorry,” he murmured to Aug 
“I’m sorry—for—” Then he leaned o 
the schooner’s side. “Below there! Co 
aboard and snug this ship down.” | 
turned to Augie. ‘Come on,” he he 
tated, “Come on—Captain. I'll take y 
—you both ashore.” 

He walked silently to the wheel a 
looked down at the still form of Petters 
lying beside the compass box like at 
down toy. Then he looked quietly y 

“Your friend, Captain—’ he start 
But then he thought better of it 
picked up the still, lifeless form of Pett 
sen in his arms. 

“Yall right, Zeke boy?” the blind m 
asked anxiously. ' 

““He’s—he’s all right, sir,” the yach 
man answered quietly and walked to1 
rail. “Help me down the ladder with hi 
Captain—” 

It had been Pettersen’s last crui 
—For the blind man sailed the dead m 
home! 





he Picturesque Town 
of Ouray, Colorado, 
Vhere Wild Sheep are 
Tame, Where Hot 
Vater Flows Between 
anks of Ice and Where 
Alligators Enjoy Life 
Even in Mid-Winter 


By Arthur 


Pawthorne Carhart 


HERE are many candidates 
among communities catering 
more or less to the tourist, 
each claiming to be the most 
interesting place in America. 
me lay claim to fame because of winter 
yrts. Others have mineral springs. 
enic beauty of surpassing excellence is 
> basis of other bids to notoriety. 
No place which tourists may find will 
“pass in interest and native beauty the 
cle mountain town of Ouray, Colorado, 
d those who will but live in it a day or 
will find here, gathered together in one 
ze package, a surprising array of beauty 
d interest. 
One principal approach to Ouray is 
ide through the canyon of the Uncom- 
hgre River. Here tints blend and merge 
m buff through ochre, from lightest 
iks to hot reds. 


@ Mountain sheep at Ouray 


Entering the little village, you 
pass the fish ponds. Perhaps you 
do not notice these curious bits 
of landscape because of the 
gigantic spectacle of mountain 
beauty which sweeps into view, 
but later you will visit these 
ponds filled with fat goldfish with 
sharp-whetted interest. 

At the head of the canyon, 
beyond Ouray, and blocking the 
picture, is the conical top of Mount 


Abrams. 


To the right, the cliffs climax 
in Whitehouse Peak, a giant which has 
its tip 13,496 feet above sea level. 

This, however, is but the overture to a 


succession of surprises and_ interest- 
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C@ Above: The canyon 
where maidenhatr ferns 
grow all winter. Photo 

shows part of the hot 

water overflow from 
the “egg” spring 
(Left: Even when snow 
is all around the alligator 
pit it 1s comfortably 
warm within, and the 
grass 1s green contin- 
uously by reason of 
the hot water 


compelling discoveries. 

If you ask what may 
be seen you will be di- 
rected to the Box Can- 
yon. Following a trail 


you reach the edge of town. Here is 
an old mining mill, which is partly 


burned, but in one end there is an assay 
office. Hot water is spouting out of a pro- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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@ Jimmie Rolph at 
the age of six months 
seems to be in doubt 


about nis juture 





“Heck!’ exclaimed 
Will Rogers, himself an 
ex-mayor, “That aint 
an election—he’s a 
hereditary mayor!” 

When you reach San 
Francisco the friendly 
people of that_ hill- 
throned city will ask 
you three questions: 

“Have you seen our 
skyline?” “Have you 
been through _ our 
park?” and “Have you 
met our mayor!” 

And until you can 
say, “Yes” to all three, 
you're not yet acclima- 
tized. 
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€ At col 
Jimmie Rolph 
played at second 
base. Here he 15 


‘ # putting a ball 


right over the pan at 


This and That About 
the Man Who Has, 


for Five Consecutive TPES a 















an opening game of the 


Times, Been Elected 
Pacific Coast League 


Mayor of San 
a. i: @ Right 
Francisco, and 
How He 
“Got That 


Way” 


Rol 





F aman is elected once as 

mayor of a great city it may 

be an honor—or an accident. 

If he is elected twice, it 

may be an encore—or a co- 

incidence. Three times and it’s a 
habit; four times—a marvel! 

But what can you call it when 
a man is chosen for five consecu- 
tive terms as chief executive of 
a great metropolis? 

James Rolph, Jr., inaugurated 
January 3, 1928, for his fifth term 
as mayor of San Francisco, was 
elected in a contest that drew out 
the biggest vote ever cast in a 
municipal election in that city 
and gave him a majority of more Ze 
than 31,000. : z as 


from the family album. James Rolph, Sr., Mildred Teresa Rol 
(Mrs. Joseph A. Moore), William N. Rolph, Vice President Griffith-Durn 
Co., Mrs. James Rolph (Margaret Nicol). On the bottom line: Ronald 

-olph Vice President Alexander &§ Baldwin Co., George M. Rolph, Preside 
California-Hawatian Sugar Refining Co 


Mayor of San Francisc 















James Rolph, Jr., is as indigenous to t 
California soil as the roses he cultivates 
his garden—a hardy perennial, from 1 
ported English and Scotch stock. Back 
the dim distance, his honor claims an a 
cestry surrounded by a cloud of roman 
—that Indian maiden, Pocahontas, who 
rescue of Captain John Smith is one of t 
things school boys don’t mind studying. 

How the Indian maid went back 
England from the colony of Virginy 
married one John Rolfe and became t 
mother of a family is recorded in histor 
And Mayor James Rolph, Jr., finds th 
the Rolph family tree runs straight ba 
to Pocahontas. 


6 pees a long way back in histor 
but it makes a reason for the cig: 
store Indian sign—one of those froma lon 
gone era when brass rails were foot rests 
that stands in the reception room of t 
mayor’s office. He and his faithful secr 
taries, Edward Rainey and William 
Benedict, looked all over the country 
salvage one of the wooden Indians to ado 
their headquarters and stand as a sile 
memorial to his ancient ancestry. Ho 


., and James Rolph, Jr., 








I nstiturlon 


ryit wasn’t until Mr. Joseph J. Tynan, 
general manager of the Bethlehem 
¥ pbuilding Corporation at San Fran- 
fo, found a wooden Indian, Pow-hat- 
% chief of the Chuck-dollah Indians, and 
ver of Pocahontas, in a Philadelphia 
ehouse, that he was able to fulfill a 
x-sought wish of his honor. 

‘he spot down on Minna Street, between 
hth and Ninth—then a residential dis- 
t, but now a commercial one, where 
ph was born, August 23, 1869, was and 
% is the heart of the Mission District. 





The city over which James Rolph, Jr., presides as Mayor. San Francisco’s financial 
district as seen from above 


| Can any good come out of the Mission 

) trict in matters political?” San Fran- 

ans asked one another, when, in 1911 

b ph first entered a mayoralty race. 

t could—and it did, as the electoral 

res show. 

a 1911 Rolph’s majority of 16,007 

ted him at the primary. 

n 1915 he was again elected at the 

nary, this time with a majority of 
4 

" 
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€ 1919 general election (for by this 
}e California had laid the primary 
p tly in the discard) registered a Rolph 
ority of 23,931. And the 1923 general 
/ tion put the favorite son in office with 
a ad over his nearest opponent of 28,030. 
tolph this last year, as in other years, 
sed into victory upon a Republican 

); but as a matter of fact, party politics 

eared to carry little weight among the 
t eral public, although they may have 


os 
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Gotha Honorable Jamie 
Rolph, Jr., as he looks 


today after being elected 








five times to the 
Mayor, seems to be in n 
doubt about his futi 


among those on the inside, 
and his majority 
31,024! 

Rolph’s childhood and 
youth were spent in the 
Mission District, that 
same “south of the slot” 
region of which one once 
spoke in a superior tone, 
but which has now come 


Was 


into its own. Incidentally, this “hereditary 
mayor” still lives and grows his roses in 
that same Mission District. 

James Rolph was his father, and Mar- 
garet Nicol Rolph, his mother. The 
father was a Londoner and the mother 
was a native of Edinburgh. 

Young Jimmie played ball on the sand 
hills, went to school at the Valencia Street 
Primary School, then to the pioneer 
Horace Mann School, sold newspapers on 
the streets, progressed to Trinity College, 
still keeping within the Mission District, 
and was graduated from that institution 
May 24, 1888. 

First as a cash boy in the dry goods 
store of Keane Brothers on Kearny Street, 
and later as an office boy of the brokerage 
firm of S. B. Wakefield & Company, 
young Jimmie got his business start. 

Now, nq one can live in San Francisco 
and ignore the call of the sea. Not while 






By 
Sidney AH. 
Kessler 


the waters of the bay invite, glisten- 


ing in the winter sunshine nor 
while the fog horns wail in the 


summer fogs. 

And the call of the ocean, beating 
endlessly along the western coast 
of the city by the Golden Gate, 
called to young Rolph when he 
entered the shipping firm of De 
Witt Kittle & Company. Not a 
romantic place for a youth, down 
on California and Front Street— 
but all around those prosaic ship- 
ping and commission — houses 
crowded the romance and color of 
Oriental and Asiatic shipping. 

The business rise of young Jim Rolph 
was not spectacular. 

From office boy at $4.50 per week, up to 
cashier at $150.00 per month, the climb 
was sure and steady and straight. During 
its course the handsome young clerk, al- 
ready beginning to round into the impos- 
ing form of the present portly figure, mar- 


ried Miss Annie M. Reid. 


HE rising and substantial young 
man developed a steadily growing 
circle of friends, cultivated his interest in 
gardening, began to look around a bit out- 
side the Mission District and see what the 
rest of San Francisco was thinking about. 
The horizon of the shipping clerk began 
to broaden and include a larger view. 
Three children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Rolph in their Mission District 
home: Annette, now Mrs. John P. Symes; 
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James Rolph III, and Georgina, now Mrs. 
Richard Crossley Willitts of Berkeley, 
California. 

Local politics began to interest the 
rising young shipper; first in the Mission 
District, as was natural, then in activities 
extending outside his home neighborhood. 

When devastating flames swept across 
San Francisco that April morning in 1906 
and thousands of citizens were driven into 
the hills of Golden Gate Park for refuge, 
the Mission District lay peacefully at rest 
as the fire that followed the earthquake 
was traveling in the other direction. How- 
ever, early in the morning of the next day 
a new fire broke out at Thirteenth and 
Valencia Streets; spread to Dolores Street 
and began to creep south. Before the 
advancing flames the exodus began. 
Families hurried out of the path of 
the fire, for it seemed as if nothing 
could check the destruction. How- 
ever, by the time the flames had 
reached Twentieth Street the fire 
was halted and everything south of 
Twentieth Street was saved. 


OLFPH, seeing thousands of 
refugees from the flames in 
need of food, shelter and clothing, 
annexed a deputy marshal’s star and 
on the Friday afternoon of April 
zoth, he mounted his horse and 
rode through the Mission District, 
calling a meeting in his barn at 
Twenty-fifth and Guerrero Streets. 
Here the Mission Relief Committee 
was suddenly and promptly organ- 
ized with “Jim” Rolph as chairman, 
in the dark, without so much as a 
candle for light. Next day food began 
to arrive; where some of it came from, 
nobody knew, but it was there when 
it was most needed. Using a stall in 
the barn as his office, the “Jim” 
Rolph of 1906 carried on until the 
early hours of morning administering 
to the refugees. Hard work and care- 
ful planning of this energetic and 
volunteer committee made it possible 
to handle the big task of looking 
after seven thousand refugees who 
stood daily in the bread line which 
extended around the entire block. 
The temporary duties of that emer- 
gency body were perhaps the first 
expression of civic activity that gave 
young Rolph an insight into his own 
capabilities. 
When the emergency was passed and a 
new San Francisco emerged from ie 
ashes, other civic responsibilities began, 


one by one, to find their way to the desk of 


the rapidly developing young executive. 


When, in September, 1906, the Relief 


Committee merged into the Mission Pro- 
motion Association, another step in the 
ladder was passed by Rolph; he was made 
president of the new body. 

Then followed active participation in 
the Islais Creek Inland Harbor Associa- 
tion, directorship in the Shipowners’ 
Association of the Pacific Coast, and 
trusteeship in the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The habit of being returned to office 
was already beginning to make 
shown, for Rolph ‘served for three consecu- 
tive terms as president of the Merchants 
Exchange and was one of the leaders in 





itself 


Mayor Jimmie Rolph—an Institution 


unifying the commercial interests of the 
city in the present Chamber of Commerce, 
which is an outgrowth of the former Mer- 
chants Exchange and the Merchants 
Association. 

Banking interests attracted Rolph in 
1903, when he established the Mission 
Bank at Julian Avenue and Sixteenth 
Street; in 1906 a separate banking institu- 
tion, the Mission Savings Bank, at Six- 
teenth and Valencia, was formed with 
Rolph as president; this bank is now the 
Mission Savings Bank Office of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company. 

The Rolph Navigation and Coal Com- 
pany was organized in 1914, a few years 
after Rolph’s first election to the office of 








watering flowers. Gardening 
Mayor Rolph’s hobby 


ae! or, and with 1917 and the entrance of 

the United States into the World War, the 
mayor saw and recognized the necessity of 
immediate expansion of shipbuilding pro- 
grams. The old Bendixen shipyards on 
Humboldt Bay were bought by the com- 
pany and construction was started on a 
large scale of wooden steamers and 
barkentines. 

In connection with his shipbuilding and 
ship operating interests, Mayor Rolph is 
actively identified with Swett, Rolph 
Crawford Co., insurance and_ general 
agents; vice-president of the Pacific In- 
demnity Company; director of the Ship- 
owners and Merchants Tugboat Com- 
pany; and president of Meyer-Muzzall 
Co., importers and exporters of Philippine 
hardwoods and rubbers. 

Outside San Francisco, Rolph is known 
by many as the “Exposition Mayor,” for 
during the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 


ll dressed Western mayor should 


1915 Rolph was a director of the asso: 
tion and was conspicuous in its activit 
welcoming at that time visitors from 
over the world. 

As one result of his activities in conr 
tion with the representative of ot 
countries at that and other times, 
honor has medals and decorations eno 
to make his stalwart chest look like tha 
at least a South American brigadier g 
eral if he pinned them all on at once. 

If he chose, his honor could replace 
boutonniere with any or all of the foll 
ing orders: 

Imperial order of the Rising Sun of Ja 
Officer of the Order of St. Sava of Ser 
Officer of the Crown of Belgium. 
Chevalier of the Legion of Ho 
of France. 
Officer of the Legion of Hono 
France. 
Commander of the Order of Leo 
I of Belgium. 
Commander of the Royal Orde 
George I of Greece. 
Officer of the Crown of Italy. 
Commander of the Order of Ora 
Nassau of the Netherlands. 













HE story of the progres 

James Rolph, Jr., is 
largely the story of the progres 
the city and county of San Franei 
during the past twenty years—for 
one can narrate the one without 
cluding a great part of the other. 

Previous to January 8, 1912, 
date of his first inauguration, c 
progress had been largely a matte 
individual effort; the reconstrue 
work after the fire had been pri 
pally a matter of private constructi 

But with his inauguration cam 
new civic era. 

The streets were still paved 
cobbles and basalt blocks. The 
fighting apparatus was horse-dr 
and antiquated. Temporary quari 
housed the city’s business offices. 

The first act of the first R 
administration was to. start 
great Civic Center, buying its 
nificently located site and sta 
work of construction upon its + 
tinctive buildings. 

The establishment of a modern ; 
adequate water supply came next. 
high pressure fire fighting system’ 

installed. Rush work on street impre 
ment was begun. The Twin Peaks ; 
the Stockton Street tunnels were buil 
the former opening up a beautiful and 
pansive residential district west of 
city, near the shore of the Pacific, ; 
the latter relieving downtown busi 
trafic congestion. 

The start was made on the impro 
and modernized system of public sch 
which is now a part, and a strong part 
the present program of the city’s admit 
tration, for the building of modern sche 
is going steadily forw ard, 

A program for the establishment 
public playgrounds in all parts of the « 
ties in closely with the school program ; 
is an essential part of the Rolph policy 
public betterment. 

To list the civic accomplishme 
launched and completed during Ma! 

(Continued on page 54) 







The Arapahoe Indians 
Believed the Wrath 
of the Angry God of 
torms was Soothed by 
he Plaintive Notes of 
the Ptarmigan 


UTSPREAD wings black as 


night. Flapping wings that 


rumble like booming can- 
non. Thunder Bird is 
coming! 

The huge cloud bank 

aping itself into a 


ammoth bird blots 
t the blue of heaven 
th its lightning-shot 
ackness; it seems for 


the world like a 
‘ant vulture avidly 
vouring the very 


cht of day. 
There is a tense ex- 
etancy for the white 
an as there was in 
rgone days for the 
rapahoe. Pitch dark- 
‘ss steals over the 
rth; there is a crash- 
g of thunder drums, 
en the rain. 
In such cloud forma- 
ys as these the Ara- 
thoes saw the tribal 
hunder Bird. To them 
e mythical creature 
metimes appeared as 
harbinger of gentle 
.owers, but more often 
a frightful monster 
ady to sweep every- 
ang before it. 
Prayers were on the 
9s of Arapahoes as 
‘ey crouched in the 
otecting ledges of 
wering peaks. The 
hunder Bird’s anger 
as apparent, but the 
ise soothsayers cun- 
ngly construed it to 
>an admonition of a 
svoted father unto his 
»pper-hued children of earth. 
When lightning flashed defiance at the 
‘embling Arapahoes, they believed some- 
1e had broken a tribal custom, and the 
ulty warrior must be found and pun- 
hed. But during the storm was no time 
r appeasing the wrath of the Thunder 
ird. Whirring wings rolled through deep 
inyons. Celestial cannonading hurled its 
thoes against the high granite shoulders 
‘the peaks. The Arapahoe cowered and, 


after the manner of all humans, made 
good resolutions for the future. 
Particularly did Longs Peak, piercing 


the azure sky in Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, feel the fitful visits of the 
mythical rain bearer. The rocky crest is a 
asting reminder of how close to earth the 
enraged guardian of heaven’s flood-gates 
once came. He brushed off the tip of the 
granite cone with his thunderous wings 
and made it a smooth table top. And 
there is the little plateau to this day to 
prove the story! 

But at last, in generous mood, Thunder 
Bird forgave the Arapahoes and bestowed 


( Storm clouds over the Rocky Mountain 
National Park 


PHOTOS COURTESY DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 





@ The mystic ptarmigan of the high Rockies 
in Colorado which always appears in 
plumage to fit the season 


upon them a lasting symbol of his favor- 
able patronage. That symbol was the 
ptarmigan that came to live in the Colo- 
rado Rockies. 

Then the white man’s smoking gun be- 
gan to bring death to the warriors. In re- 
volt at the coming of the paleface the 
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The Vhunder Bird 


By 
Warren €. Boyer 


dwindling little band of Indians, filled 
with cunning, sought to exterminate the 
ptarmigan. 

For protection the plumage of the 
ptarmigan changes with the seasons, ob- 
viously a sign that it had been invested 
with the magic of the Thunder Bird. In 
summer the ptarmigan is buff color and is 
hardly discernible in the brown hills. In 
winter, when snow blankets the heights, 
the ptarmigan changes to gleaming white, 
again in keeping with the landscape. No 
doubt that this was 
magic—no doubt at all. 

Once the magic be- 

stowed upon the ptar- 
migan was gone from 
earth with the killing 
of the last bird the thin- 
ning ranks of the Ara- 
pahoes were sure that 
lightning flashes would 
destroy the white race. 
But the Indians labored 
in vain. They’ were 
called to their Happy 
Hunting Grounds _be- 
fore revenge could be 
fulfilled. And to this 
day, the ptarmigan is 
found there, though 
excepting in time of 
storm, it seldom comes 
below timberline. 


VEN now the 

Thunder Bird 
has not altogether for- 
gotten his own. In 
angry mood he. still 
comes out of the West, 
remembering his once 
high estate among his 
copper-hued braves. In 
his wrath the winged 


rain bearer _ strikes 
down the children of 
civilization. 


And oniy the plain- 
tive note of the harm- 
less ptarmigan  con- 
quers the angered 
Thunder Bird of cloud- 
land. The pleading 

call of this feathery mite prevents the sky 
from being always overcast and allows 
the sun to mature the crops. But it will 
surely come, this complete extinction of 
the white race, if the ptarmigan is mo- 
lested. The next time it rains heed the 
warning drums. Remember the outspread 
wings black as night, mammoth wings, 
flapping in bursts of thunder! Spare the 
ptarmigan to the everlasting hills. Thun- 
der Bird is coming! 


Hawa 


This Year the Hawaiian 
[Islands Plan An Elaborate 
Series of Pageants and 


Entertainments, Commemo- 


rating the Discovery ot 
the Islands by Captain 
James Cook 


ANUARY 19, 1778, and the sun- 

light of high noon spreading in a 

bright flood over the drowsy, 

sparkling waters and green-crested 

highlands of the island of Kauai in 
the Hawatan group. Life flowing 
smoothly, monotonously, under violently- 
upthrust palm trees along white sand 
where curl the foaming, purling breakers 
from the warm Pacific. 

Brown, happy children flashing in the 
sunlight—vivid birds whirling in stabs of 
color “from tree top to tree top—yams and 
pigs roasting in underground ovens— 
warm, homey odors drifting in the soft air 
—humans going about the routine of daily 
life—humans, content, peaceful, knowing 
no world but this. 

A sudden sharp cry—a sinewy brown 
arm pointing seaward to where a blue 
horizon meets a bluer sky. Afar, where 
the glossy dome of heaven drops seaward, 
a tiny white wing upthrust againse the 
blue, two wings shining, bearing down out 
of the southwest. 


A flurry of brown bodies, a mad 
scramble into outrigger canoes, weird 
singing and sonorous chants, a frantic 


paddling toward the sunset and scores of 
eager brown faces peering in wonder up- 
ward along the sides of a ship. 

Hawaiians had caught their first 
glimpse of a white man, and to Captain 
James Cook, R. N., went the credit for 
the discovery of the Sandwich Islands, 
which we now call Hawai Officially the 
date of the discovery of Hawaii is January 
18, for on that day Cook’s ships, the 
Resolution and Discovery, sighted the 
island of Oahu, but were unable to reach 
land because of an adverse breeze. 

It was in the late evening of the follow- 
ing day that anchor was dropped about a 
mile from Waimea, on the island of Kauai, 
and the night passed. The actual landing 
did not take place until the following 
morning, January 2oth. 

After a few days spent in trading with 
the natives, Cook set sail for Bering 


Strait, returning to Hawaii at the end of 


the year. In January, 1779, Cook an- 


chored i in Kealakekua Bay of the island of 


Hawaii, and in February of that year met 
his death at the hands of natives. Inci- 
dents leading up to the death of the navi- 
vator are the subject of much dispute 
among those interested in Pacific history 
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Ils 


and in all probability the actual event 
which aroused the ire of the natives will 
never be disclosed. Up to that time, Cook 
had been paid the tribute lavished on a 
chieftain of the highest rank and may 
even have been worshipped as Lono, the 
Spirit God of the Hawanans regarded as 
the god of life and endowed with powers of 
transforming himself into any shape. 
Perhaps the near-divinity wished on a 
man enjoying a decided human frailty in 
the form of a hasty temper may have been 
to blame for his unfortunate end. 
Following Cook’s death, his two ships 
turned northward again and at Nootka 


Sound laid in a stock of 
furs which yielded a 
handsome profit) when 
sold in Canton on the 
voyage back to England. 

In England, the Cook 
chronicle of the poten- 
tialities of ereat wealth 
in the Pacific, aroused 
high interest among ad- 
venturous merchants and 
seamen. In America, too, 
the report of Cook’s voy- 
age led to many proj- 
ects and, within ten 
years after discovery, no 
less than sixteen vessels 
had called at che islands. 
Some had wintered there 
and it was one of these, 
Grey’s Columbia, which 
was responsible for the 
discovery of the Colum- 
bia river, America’s chief 
claim to the Northwest 
territory. 
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The fur business led directly to t 
trafic in sandalwood; then came the m 
sionaries from New England. A few yea 
later saw the start of the whaling indust 
when for many years hundreds of vess 
wintered in the ports of Hawaii. 

The expansion of American interests 
the Pacific, the establishment of Americ 
claims in Oregon, and the development 
American interests in Hawan on the he 
of the fur and whaling industries, resulti 
in the eventual annexation of the islan 
to the United States, are all direct ov 
growths of Cook’s voyage of discover 
known as Cook’s “third voyage.” 


APTAIN JAMES COOK 

one of a type which the wot 
later came to call “‘selfmade mer 
Born in Yorkshire, England, 
1727, of parents who had come fre 
Scotland, James at eighteen was a 
prenticed to a shipping firm a! 
made voyages to London and t 
continent. He had_ received 
elementary education at a pub 
school through the kindness of 
English lady. 

During the winters when t 
ships were laid up, Cook studi 
navigation and in a few years w 
mate of a vessel. When the w 
with France broke out in 1755, 





















@ Left: ? The graceful sweep of a 
tropical palm as seen in 
Opihikau, Puna, Hawaii 





By 
avid Heenan, Jr. 


) inteered for the navy as a master’s 
e. In two years he had received 
master’s certificate. He next did 
xceedingly thorough job of survey- 
along the St. Lawrence river and 
coasts of Newfoundland. In 1767 
was sent by the Royal Society to 
titi to observe the transit of Venus. 
m Tahiti he went to New Zealand 

surveyed about 2400 miles of 
st, thence to Australia’s west coast 
ch, until then, had not been visited 
a white man. 
lis second voyage into the Pacific 
in an effort to determine whether 
jot there were a southern continent 
umored. His third voyage began in 
6 when he sought to determine the 
ibility of the much-discussed north- 
it passage from the Pacific to the 

‘antic. It was on his way northward 
n Tahiti that he discovered the 
waiian islands, which he named 

# the Earl of Sandwich, his patron. 

)n February, 1879, the French Geo- 

4 phical Society fostered an eight-day 
‘bration on the hundredth anniver- 

wy of the death of Cook. At that 

we, M. Huber, the principal speaker 
the life of Cook, summarized the 
ievements of the mavigator as 

i ows: 

The results of the vovages of Cook 
such that it is difficult to sum 


; sf ; 
Below: Snow in Hawaii? Just look 
at Maunakea, Snow Mountain, 
Hilo, Hawaii 





PHOTO BY WILLIAMS 
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@ Above: The monument 
at Kealakekua Bay, Isle 
of Hawaii, erected in 
memory of Captain James 
Cook, who discovered the 
Hawatian Islands in 1778 


them up in a few words. 


features of that illus- 
trious navigator. He 
dispelled the idea of one 
great southern land; he 
gave New Zealand and 
Australia to England, 
and to geography a mul- 
titude of islands lost in 
the immensity of the 
Pacific. 

“He developed nauti- 
cal astronomy, placing it 
within reach of all. He 
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We will recall the chief 














































A 


C Airplane view of Kealakekua Bay, where 

the Captain Cook sesqui-centennial celebra- 

tion for the Islands of Hawati will center 
August 15th to roth 


studied the tides, the forces and directions 
of currents, the theory of the variation of 
the compass, and the southern auroras. 
The botanical collections of the London 
museum were enriched by 1200 new 
plants. Cook studied man in his primitive 
forms of social government, and in his 
capacity for improvement, and his migra- 
tions. He recognized in all these islands 
the striking traces of an Asiatic origin, 
proved by type, customs and idioms. In 
the north he proved that the Esquimaux 
extended 1500 leagues from Greenland to 
Bering Strait; that the coasts of America 
and Asia are close together, and that to 
find a northwest passage one must go be- 
yond the ice limit. Cook inaugurated on 
shipboard new principles of hygiene still 
followed in our day. Finally he opened to 
savage peoples which he visited new 
horizons of civilization, commercial and 
religious.” 


ND now, this year, the Hawanan 

Islands, which owe so much of their 
place in the world to the enterprise of the 
Britis farm boy, plan an elaborate series 
of pageants and entertainments, com- 
memorating not the death of Cook, but 
his discovery of the islands he brought in 
touch with European and American in- 
fluence. 

Authorization has been granted in 
Washington for the minting of special 50- 
cent pieces in recognition of the event. 
Plans drawn up in Honolulu include the 
extension of an invitation, through Wash- 
ington, to the British government to send 
warships and otherwise be represented at 
the sesqui-centennial. _ The Prince of 
Wales, descendants of Captain Cook and 
the Earl of Sandwich, and representatives 
from New Zealand, Australia and Canada 
will also be invited. 

The sesqui-centennial program will be 
held on three of the islands in the Ha- 
waiian group from August 15 to 19 in- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Miss Dumb on 


Beautiful, to. Be oure, 
but She Had the Name 
of Being “Dumb” and 
a Time She e4|lmost 
Believed it. Zhen 
She Found Herself 
ona Big eAssignment 
and Zhat’s Where 
T his 


fo 1 


Story Comes /n 


HE voice of the camera-man 

lowered cautiously although 

around them was only the 

noonday emptiness and coun- 

try drowsiness of the tiny 
office where the Times-Telegraph, greatest 
of western dailies, housed its Evenville 
staff. 

“That’s the devil of it, Miss Rae. I 
think—we all think out at the main office 
—Hislop’s going to be city editor.” 

Rhoda’s heart sank like a wounded air- 
plane. That inhuman machine, that 
monster of efficiency, Hislop, going to get 
the place of Sherwood! 

“But—I thought Mr. Elliot,’ 
in spite of the quaver in her voice 
she uttered with due reverence 
the name of the owner and pub- 
lisher, “liked Mr. Sherwood.” 


“He does. 


man. The Star has been making 
bald patches in our circulation 
lately. Hislop’s straining every 


nerve to make a big showing these 
two weeks while Sherwood’s away 
on his vacation—and the hanged 
sheet has pepped up.” 

Rhoda’s heart took another 
sickening drop with no landing place in 
sight. 

“But—Mr. 
so kind—.” 

“Say, Dumb, it isn’t as if we all weren’t 
for Sherwood—” He stopped short, his 
honest face going brick red. The word 
“Dumb” had just slipped out. He tum- 
bled on; 

“Why, there isn’t a person in the office 
he hasn’t done something for. 
as one man telegraphed him that Hislop 
was trying to run him out of his job. He’s 
back in San Francisco now, and goes on 
the city desk tomorrow; but we all know 
it will only be to be told Hislop will sit 
there in the future.” 

As they walked gloomily toward the 
door beyond which the camera-man’s 
roadster waited, a boy staggered in under 
Evenville’s 


Sherwood is sO wonderful 





But he’s a business # 


The staff 


supply of the last edition of 


the Zimes-Telegraph, hot off the train. 
The words “CLAYBURNE STILL AT 
LARGE SOMEWHERE IN VICINITY 
OF SAN FRANCISCO” sprang out in 
tall, black scareheads from the front page. 
The camera-man put his finger on the 
“Clayburne”’ as if to obliterate it; 

*That’s what gave Hislop his chance— 
having one of the biggest stories of the 
decade break just as Sherwood went away. 
Then Clayburne’s being seen in San Fran- 
cisco localized the whole thing.” 

Rhoda _ tipped back her head and 
watched the little car disappear on its 
twenty-one mile journey toward the city 
and the main office. Six months before— 
could so short a time seem so long?—it 
had been her dream to 
be called to the main 
office for distinguished 
service, but all she had 
done was to earn _her- 
self the title there of 
‘“Dumb-on-the-job”’. Oh, 
she knew well enough, 
even before the camera- 
man had let slip that 
“Dumb” what every- 
body called her! Sud- 
denly all the hurt and 
humiliation of the past 
months sprang into her 
eyes, then were overlaid 
by tears which, as she 
still held her head 








tipped backward, ran 
obliquely toward her ears. 
Rhoda had become the 
living focus of the duel be- 
tween Sherwood and Hislop 
when, six months _ before, 
she had asked Hislop for a 
job. He had refused her so roughly 
that in her embarrassment she had 
careened, like a wind-swept bird, full 
into the desk of the city editor himself. 
A city editor is supposed to be as hard- 
boiled as a picnic egg, but Sherwood had 
looked at her, realized perhaps her almost 
desperate determination and given her the 
least important job on the paper, that of 
Evenville correspondent. To Rhoda that 





































was the starry beginning of her career z 
a Newspaper Woman. 
Hislop had considered her employmer 
a direct slap at him and he was never tire} 
of pointing out her inefficiency and retai 
ing her mistakes. There was a full quot 
of them for Rhoda’s starry beginning wa 
clouded by utter inexperience. 
“As a reporter she’s a good seamstress, 
was the verdict of the office on littl 
“Dumb-on-the-job”. 


RS. OLSEN who handled subseri 
tions and kept the insignificai 
books of the Evenville office lumbered u 
the street, back from lunch. Rhoda ca 
back to the present and her pressing duty 







Illustrated by 
Louis ROGERS 


sen, dear, will you 
me at Lawton’s prune 
iard, if editorial calls? 
camera-man’s just been 
there and got the pic- 
s for the ‘hundred-year- 
birthday story’, and | 
t hop right out and get 
facts. I'll try and get 
to get the little old tin 


‘ot. 


« 


+ : 


@Suddenly she saw in the mirror, 


1 over her own shoulder, a white and 
distorted face with twisted, livid lips 


and staring eyes 





She picked up the copy of the 
last edition which the camera-man 
had dropped, and half ran down 
the street. 

Ten minutes later she was driving 
along a soft, brown country road 
beside Bud, between two white 
wildernesses of prune blossoms. 
Bud was the “baby” traffic cop of 
the local force and the son of the 


Evenville hay, grain and_ feed 
merchant at whose home Rhoda 
occupied a tiny hall bedroom. His 


liking for Rhoda was obvious al- 

though her concentration on her job 

had kept her from perceiving any- 

thing excepting that he was always 

willing to play chauffeur for her 
when she sallied out in search of elusive 
“features. 

Now she was completely unaware of 
Bud as she tried to read—bouncing around 
as they struck unexpected depressions in 
the roads-the latest news on the Clay- 
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burne murder. The Clay- 
4 burne murder was one of 
¥ those peculiar crimes which 
rivet the attention of the 


entire world. It appeared in 
the daily papers, a living de- 
tective story, none the less 
fascinating because it was 
real. Roy Clayburne, a sup- 
posedly wealthy _ business 
man, with a hobby for chem- 
istry, had built himself a 
small laboratory on the edge 
of a fashionable Chicago sub- 
urb where he lived with his 
family. Here he experimented 
in the evenings. He had a 
radio installed so that he 
could refresh himself with 
music. 

One night this tiny labora- 
tory caught fire and burned 
quickly to the ground because 
of the chemicals contained 
in it. The almost completely 
consumed body of Clayburne 
was found, clothed in bits of 
the charred shirt he had worn 
that day. 

The insurance company 
was about to pay his widow 
the one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for which he 
was insured when investiga- 
tion disclosed that one of the 
bones of the forearm, upon 
which the wrist-watch still 
hung by its metal strap, had 
been broken within the last 
year. No such accident had 
ever happened to Clayburne. 
Intensive searching brought 
out the fact that an old friend 
of Clayburne’s childhood, a 
man merely passing through 
and going out again on the 
night train, had dropped into 
the laboratory to see him. 
Almost the exact minute of the murder was 
fixed, for a young man, motoring past at 
11.10 had heard the radio playing. Five 
minutes later the laboratory burned. 
Clayburne must have set a “timed” fire 
after the murder—the blow was probably 
struck while the radio music played—and 
then escaped unseen in the clothes and 
with the ticket of the other man, on the 
night train. 


HAT was two weeks The 

country-wide search for the mur- 
derer was in full hue and cry. But there 
was no authentic trace of the real Clay- 
burne until his former stenographer, now 
living in San Francisco, caught a glimpse 
of him on a crowded street and recognized 
him in spite of a new-grown beard and 
glasses. The morning following the publi- 
cation of this news a woman had reported 
to police headquarters that a man whose 
description tallied with such further details 
as the girl had been able to supply, had 


a go. 


rented a room from her but had now disap- 
peared. That was a week ago, and in 
spite of the heroic efforts of police and 
press, nothing more had been seen or 
heard of the murderer. 

“He would have shaved his beard and 
dispensed with the glasses now, of course,” 
the thought drifted through her mind. 

“Bud! She turned starry eyes on him 
as she gave voice to the day-dream, al- 
ways with her, which made faintly rosy 
her dark sky of reality. “Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if I should run into a big story 
—a regular whopper, you know?” 


OU bet it would!” 
carried encouragement. 

Rhoda sighed. Bud was nice. 
could only pull one big story— 

They turned in between walls of 
milky blossoms and on up to the 
porch of the Lawson orchard house. 
Here, his long, thin, centenarian 
legs wrapped in a blanket, sat her 
“feature story” in the form of Pop 
Lawson. They were greeted by 
Pop’s fifty-year old granddaughter, 
who shook hands with fingers still 
puffy and pink from the suds of 
the tub. 

Hislop had given Rhoda specific 
instructions how to handle her story 
about the old orchardist who would 
be one hundred years old within 
three days, and whose friends and 
neighbors were preparing to cele- 
brate by giving him a party and 
a cake with one hundred candles 
on it. 

“Ask the old bird what he thinks 
of the present generation— hip- 
flasks, bobs, necking-parties—see ? 
Lay off the dead stuff you usually 
turn in. This paper isn’t a morgue 
sheet. Ask him how they made 
love in the horse-and-buggy days— 
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sce! 

It was while Pop was reaching 

back across the years and telling in 
a high voice, a cracked bell that had 
rung out nearly a century of life, 
what the world was like when he 
was a young blood, that a man 
came quickly up the porch steps. 
He was roughly dressed in high 
boots and a khaki hunting coat 
around which was a cartridge belt. 
He carried a rifle in his hand. 

He stopped short when he saw the girl 
as well as the old man in the shadow of 
the porch hop-vine. 

“Aint afeared of a pretty gal, are y’, 
Doctor?” The old man gave the cackling 
laugh of age. 

The man, dark haired and clean shaven, 
took off his cap. 

<1 op — you never introduce people 
right,” chided his granddaughter coming 
to the screen door, “Doctor Voight, this 
is Miss Rae who writes pieces for the 
Times- Telegraph.” 

“If you want to know anything abecut 
deer shooting, Miss Rae,” smiled Dr. 
Voight, “ask me. I’ve been chunking 
around on these foothill roads,” he waved 
his hand toward a motor-cycle which 
Rhoda saw leaned against the bottom 
steps, “for nearly a week, and I’ve shot—” 

“One,” quavered Pop Lawson con- 
temptuously, “one deer.” 


Bud’s tone 


If she 


The black-haired man laughed and. 


started indoors, but Pop clutched his 
coat; 

“Go sit in the parlor, Doctor,” he said. 
“T got a big surprise for you.’ 

The other gave him a quick glance, 
then smiled, nodded and went in through 
the screen door. 

“You, too,” said Pop excitedly to 
Rhoda, “‘and you, boy,” to Bud. “I want 
you all to be surprised!” 

When they were all seated in the par- 
lor on the horsehair chairs with black 
walnut frames, which the granddaughter 
had placed before a tall Japanese screen, 
Pop hobbled in leaning on his cane, a 
look of excited mystery in his dim blue 
eyes. He disappeared behind the screen. 


The Summons 


By Jutta Boynton GREEN 


These dull walls irk me—let me go! 
They fret me, these four tiresome walls; 
This endless indoor pottering palls; 
Hours drag—and what have you to show? 
A something voiceless calls and calls 

But you are tamed—you do not know. 


The mounting urge, I fight it down 
All March and April 
Come May my utmost strivings fail. 
When dogw 100d flowers I hate the town; 
I feel a captive—this a jail. 

I idle in the yard and trail 

A scent of mint upon my gown. 





what avail? 


You needn't come—you have your book; 
Kiss me and speed the ne’er-do-weel. 
All’s this; I simply cannot peel 
Potatoes. 
Such weather! 
I go a-gypsying, to look 

For blue hepaticas, to kneel 

Beside the new fern’s darling crook. 


Oh, I cannot cook 


The fifty-year-old granddaughter leaned 
over and whispered to Rhoda; 

“The Evenville Lodge gave Pop a radio 
for his hundredth birthday and it was in- 
stalled this morning. He’s going to plug 
in on some music and surprise you.” 

Rhoda nodded. She was always polite 
when any kind of music was played and 
always said “Lovely” at the end, but she 
never knew whether it was or not, for she 
was one of those rare and unfortunate 
people who are tone-deaf; she could never 
tell one tune from another. 

The music sounded from behind the 
screen—and Rhoda was surprised, but not 
at the music. She sat facing a mirror in a 
heavy gold frame on the wall just beyond 
the end of the screen. Suddenly she saw 
in this mirror, over her own shoulder, a 
white and distorted face with twisted, 
livid lips and staring eyes. Almost as 
quickly as the face had risen, it sank back 
again behind her shoulder. When a few 


See—Ive laid your meal. 
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moments later, while the radio music ¢ 
tinued to play, she shifted around so 
she could see the deer-hunter who was ¢ 
ting behind her, his face was comp: 
and calm; even the color had flooded ba: 
Yet that white and distorted face 
been his. 

“Queer,” thought Rhoda to her. 
“how nervous some of these big heal 
outdoor men are. Just the sudden sou 
of music, when he hadn’t been expe 
it, seemed to unnerve him completely.” 

The telephone in the hall rang, 
Pop’s granddaughter called back into 
parlor: 

“Miss Rae wanted.” 

It was Hislop’s grating voice. 

“Listen: this is the most import 
thing you’ve ever listened 
Hire a machine and drive out 
Santa Martina. Go to a pl 
called Allen’s—a sort of roadhou 
a quarter of a mile outside of 
town. We received a tip that 
police have Clayburne surroun 
there and are waiting to close in 
him. Scout round and see w 
you can see—the police won’t 
you get very near. I’m runni 
Dierks out. (She remembe 
Dierks was the star man of 
Times-Telegraph.) He'll get 
Santa Martina at four sharp. M 
him there with the machine 
drive him out to Allen’s. Tell h 
anything you’ ve found in the me 
time, and take his orders. Now, 
God’ s sake, use your brain t 
time.’ 

Rhoda rushed back to the parl 

“Get the old hippity-hop, Buc 
she cried. “I have to get out 
Santa Martina on a story.” 

As they whirled again along. 
county road Rhoda’s head whirl 
too. She was “on” the Claybu 
story—the biggest story in yea 
Only, of course, until someone e 
could be rushed on, it was tru 
still—. The disconcerting thoug 
popped up through her excitem 
that all this was happening on 
last day Hislop was on the city de 
It would be a great world-scoc 
It would redound to his credit, { 
he would handle it well. No do 
of his being made city editor no 

T was when they were fifteen miles: 

their way that Bud broke the silen 
to hum the tune the radio had played. 

“What’s the name of that tune an 
way!” Rhoda asked the question idl 
making conversation to keep her whirl 
thoughts from spinning away altogethe 

Bud looked at her nonplussed, then 1 
membered her peculiar musical afHictio 

“Auld Lang Syne.” 

His words had a startling effect ¢ 
Rhoda. She suddenly turned and star 
at him with wide-open eyes from whi 
all the day-dreams had been swept. 

“Auld Lang Syne! Are you sure, But 
Are you sure it was Auld Lang Syne?” 

“Sure as that my Dad used to sing it ’ 
me as a kid.” 

She gripped his arm so tightly that tl 
car swerved a little; 

“Bud! Stop the car. 


_: 


Turn round an 


go in the other direction.”’ 


Bud brought the car to a grinding stc 
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the middle of the road, then turned 
yund for a good, long look at the female 
the species. 

“Thought you were goin’ to Santa 
irtina station?” 

‘Twas. I’mnot. Now I’m going back 
Pop Lawson’s.” 

“Well, all I got to say is you can’t go 
ck to Pop ons and then make 
ata Martina for the four o'clock train. 
’ if you’re going to lose your job if you 
a’t—say, you’re sure flirting with mis- 
tune.” 

The Evenville correspondent for the 
mes-Telegraph hesitated painfully at 
-words. She gnawed nervously at the 
m of a tiny crepe de chine handkerchief. 
question, although irrelevant, was al- 
»st supplicating. 

“Bud. On your honor, 

s it Auld Lang Syne we 

ard?” 
“Certainly.” 
cle sullen. 
“Then drive to Pop Law- 
a 

When they reached the 
shard the granddaughter 
is hanging out clothes. 

In answer to Rhoda’s ques- 
in she said. 
“Why, Miss Rae, Dr. 
ight left shortly after you 
1. Said he had to be back 
San Francisco tomorrow 
operate on a little girl.” 
Rhoda’s heart dropped to 
r squaretoed oxfords. He'd 


Bud was a 


ne! She’d missed meeting 
erks. She’d betrayed her 


per. 
“Rhoda,’’ whispered Bud 
her elbow, “I think we 
uld make the four o’clock 
uin at Santa Martina sta- 
m yet—by a short way | 
iow, if we drove pie out of 
e old chariot.” 
Relief blazed for a moment 
Rhoda’s face and the 
oman, taking a clothespin 
om het mouth volunteered 
Iditional information. 
“He went on his motor-cycle along the 
peline Road. He thought he’d catch 
e train at some little station, because he 
anted to see as much of the country as 
» could first. I told him he oughtn’t to 
: riding at all without a license.” 
“Oh, then he didn’t take the train yet?” 
here was a quick freshening of life in 
hoda’s voice. “Come on, Bud—it’s us 
ick to Evenville along the Pipeline.” 
“Not Santa Martina? You don’t give a 
ing then about the little old job?” 
Rhoda’s eyes clouded and she bit her 
>» nervously, but she repeated, ““ Toward 
venville.” 


¢ HY—what—?” 
her blankly. 

“Bud,” she interrupted him, “do me a 
vor? Mind your own business. I’m 
orried enough.” 

They drove in glum silence through the 
mthern outskirts of Evenville, and on 
to the country. Rhoda kept her eyes 
ued to the road. Once she said, ““Those 
elts going along with us are motor-cycle 
acks aren’t they, Bud?” 


stared at 


Bud 


“Looks like,’” Bud answered shortly. 

“Don’t let’s lose them,” she pleaded. 

He shrugged his shoulders. Neverthe- 
less he kept a careful if gloomy glance on 
the road. 

As they passed a schoolhouse a clock 
struck four. The hour of Dierks and the 
Santa Martina station! The long strokes 
seemed to pierce her, long, thin rapiers of 
sound. Dierks was getting off the train 
now, looking around for her and the auto- 
mobile. She had betrayed the 7-7—and 
suppose—suppose after all—. A _ great 


hollowness of fear opened up inside her. 
Bud, too, had noted the strokes of four. 
“Say, Rhoda, I don’t mind keeping driv- 
ing—but we aint provisioned for an explor- 
ing expedition into unknown countries.” 





CWhen they reached the 
orchard the granddaughter 
was hanging out clothes 


“Oh, we must go. on. 
We must go on now,” and 
so forlorn did her voice 
suddenly sound that he 
relented toward her and 
simultaneously stepped on the gas and 
concentrated his gaze on the dust. 

It was almost dusk when the car stop- 
ped dead in its tracks. 

“No gas,” announced Bud with some- 
thing almost like relief that this wild chase 
was peremptorily stopped. ‘“‘We’d better 
hike it back to the next house and phone 
for first aid.” 

“Back nothing. We'll walk forward 
following that motor-cycle track. You 
can phone from some place ahead just as 
well. 

The two trudged along the lonely tree= 
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lined road on which the dusk was gather- 
ing in thick pools. They had walked per- 
haps a mile following the long, snake-trail 
of the motor-cycle, when, on what appeared 
the edge of a sprawled out hamlet, a fair- 
sized house appeared) A sign of some 
kind was on the gate. 

On the road outside, its engine still 
going as if someone had just left it for a 
moment, was a five passenger touring car. 
Rhoda’s eyes devoured it greedily. 

“We'll go in here and phone,” Bud was 
saying, when, just as they were opposite 
the car, he felt Rhoda’s impelling hand on 
his arm and heard her voice; 

“Come on, Buddie boy, hop in. Hop 
in!” So impelling was her voice and so 
mesmeric her glance that Bud, almost un- 
conscious of what he did, 
actually did hop into the 
driver’s seat of this entirely 
unknown machine. 

“Go on—go on!’ com- 
manded Rhoda’s urgent voice. 
We'll never catch up to him 
in time if we don’t. We’re 


just commandeering — this 
machine. Go on!” 
HE urgency of the 


last ‘go on” was due 
to the appearance of a man 
on the path coming toward 
the gate. He had just 
caught sight of them and 
reached the gate in a couple 
of bounds, shouting and ges- 
ticulating, just as the machine 
shot away. They _ tore 
through the little town and 
struck the highway on the 
other side like a railroad train 
going through a tunnel. 

“What a piece of luck!” 
cried Rhoda, as she again 
bent her attention to a scru- 
tiny of the road. But to 
Bud her expedition, including 
this last episode, seemed to 
presage anything but luck. 
Queer doings, these, for a 
traffic officer sworn to uphold 
the law of the road! 

The trail of a motor-cycle, 
whether the right one or not, 
again sprang out on the road 
and again they followed has- 
tily, Bud looking often over 
his shoulder. A mile and 
the trail twisted up a side 
road, then switched suddenly 
through the gates of what 
appeared to be a prosperous 
orchard house at the end of an 
avenue of trees. 

Bud waved his hand toward 
the gate. “End of the trail.” 

He drove the car under a clump of oak 
trees where it would be hidden and 
switched the lights off hurriedly. They 
were on high ground, and he noted with a 
sigh of relief that there seemed to be no 
pursuing lights on the road below. 

They walked through the gate in silence. 
Half way down the avenue, the motor- 
cycle trail turned off onto a little footpath. 
Here the trail was not so heavy in the dust 
and there were footsteps beside it. Rhoda 
excitedly motioned for Bud to follow her 
up this path. (Continued on page 50) 


@ The delightful and altogether 
artistic interior of Mrs. Rhodes’ 
self-made home 


“All by Myself 
I Did It!" 


By 


Ruth Rhodes 


E longed for space, green- 
ness and quiet. Most of 
all we longed for a home, a 
real home of our very own, 
so we took up a homestead 
on the Olympic Peninsula in’ North- 
western Washington. We built our ram- 
bling, rustic habitation of nature’s ma- 
terials nearest at hand; the firs from the 
hillside, the cedars, which split easily, 
from the bottom land. It was hard 
work and new work, but it was fun. 

Sonny was a young thing, still 
reckoning his birthdays in months, 
but as busy and interested a partner 
as any one could wish. Even when 
the spring went dry and water had to 
be carried some distance he sprinkled 
the daisies with kerosene. Later when 
the well was dug and functioning nicely, a 
large bar of laundry soap was scooped 
from its crystal clear depths. My partner 
had his own ideas on cleanliness. In 
gardening also he showed the utmost zeal. 
Once, after watching me weed a row of 
tender green peas, he dexterously pulled 
up peas, weeds and _ all. So we got on 
famously, both being ambitious and eager 
for work. 

When we were not converting a cedar 
board into a buffet or some needed article 
of furniture, we were clearing and piling 
brush around the stubborn stumps. What 
jolly cracking and snapping the grease- 
wood, firs and cedars made! A green bush 
of salal or huckleberry thrown on the 
clearing fire sizzled and sputtered like 
bacon on a hot eriddle. 

We had thought in our innocence that 
building a log cabin in the timbered 
wilderness would be a larky-like Robinson 
Crusoe affair, but lacked the 
faithful Friday. Being long on original 
ideas, but short on cash, I had undertaken 
this adventurous “‘back-to-nature’’ cru- 
sade with the fewest and simplest of tools 
and provisions. Merely getting out there 
had called for determination enough for 
the whole family, and world in general, 
had to be defied. Young heart-broken 
war-widows with nursing babies simp! 
did not do such things. But I simply felt 
that if I didn’t get out and work up a 
backache, the heartache would win the 
day and my helpless nurseling would have 
to trust to aunt’s care—and goat’s milk— 
to pull through. I would not give up with- 
out a struggle. May I state here that the 
experiment proved so very successful that 


alas we 
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I am eager to recommend tt to all who are 
weary, sad or lonesome. Go out and grub 
stumps! Work all day in the sun, the wind 
and the rain. Swing the mattock until 
your hands blister and your shoulders 
ache as though your arms would fall from 
their sockets. Perspire plenty and get so 
tired you can scarcely straighten up. 
You'll forget you have a heart that can 
ache. Your appetite will be astounding 
and you’ll sleep like a log. 

Although I had backaches and blisters 
a-plenty, those were not my real motives 
for picking out such a hard job for my- 
self. We needed a home and I wanted to 
carry on, be both Mother and Daddy to 
my boy and give him my companionship, 
as well as a place with a growing invest- 


ment which he could call his own. All 
went well while I dressed in skirts and 
slippers. When hard work called for 


breeches and boots the lad popped the 
question. I was sitting on i log after a 
hard tussle with a knotty snag, waiting 
for my second or seventh wind when 
Sonny Bumps came along and said, 
‘Mother, where is my lap? 

I grasped the situation firmly and re- 
plied, “My son, come sit on your Father’s 
knee and I'll tell you all about it.” And I 
put the idea over to him so well that he 
has accepted me as 1s: skirts, a Mother; 
breeches, a Daddy; bathing suit, a swim- 
ming companion, and at all games a chum 
and playmate. May it always be so. 

After filing on the homestead claim at 
the United States land office of that dis- 
trict, I visited an extremely second second- 
hand store and with the cunning of a Shy- 
lock and the frugality of a Scot, wrenched 





A Homemad 


from the wary shop keeper an axe, a saw 
an iron cook stove, and saggy bed springs 

Getting them over the thirty-five mile 
to the wharf, proved almost too much fo 
the third-hand Ford. We limped the las 
lap on all threes—three plugs and threi 
wheels. 


A TEN-BY-TWELVE _portabli 
knock-down joined the tools an 
interior decorations at the dock and al 
were loaded on a motor launch —an¢ 
launched for a seven-hour tussle wit 
wind, waves and a dizzy crew. We wer! 
unloaded on the rickety wharf of Linge 
Longer Lodge. The team I had engageg 
to haul us up the remaining eight miles t« 
our mountain claim was not there. It looke¢ 
as if we would linger longer, regardless. 

Finally a perfectly good delivery truc 
came to our rescue and we climbed up int 
the Olympics in low. Unloading half th 
stuff at the seven-mile post, it was neces 
sary to cut, clear and even to push thf 
caravan up the remainder of the climb. 
turn of the road—and around an alde 
tree was my little paradise-to-be. As 
surveyed the stumps and logs, the bus! 
and brush and scratchy vines, my hear 
pounded as that of Columbus must havi 
done. I rapturously kicked a stone a 
my feet and exclaimed, “Ah, my very 
own—maybe! Never, as long as I live 
will I need to look for work, there is suc 
an abundance of it here!” 

The few scattered natives had agree 
to be on hand to help put up the ten-by 
twelve portable in which we were to liv 
until we could really build. But alas 
there was not a trace of a man to be seer 
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all that timbered wilderness. The 
ck man had a heart so we bolted up 
packing box and moved in. And it did 
k for all the world like a discarded 
cker box, carelessly tossed by the way- 
> by some well-fed tourist. : 

t proved to be a sort of seven-day 
ader.among the scattered population 


NEN ee 








@ Mrs. Rhodes 
has captioned 
this picture of 
her son, “My 
partner and 
his pets” 


CA “long shot’ 
of “Sunshine 
Shanty” on Mt. 
Walker, which 
the author of 
this article built 

with her own 
hands and with 
the help of 
visitors who 
dropped in to 
call 
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The exterior of Mrs. Rhodes’ mountain 
home with the “man of all work” 
standing docilely at the front stoop 


and many and varied were their visits and 
conjectures. Wild and amazing were their 
stories of my motives: a bootlegger per- 
haps, a counterfeiter, or a fugitive from 
justice. No one would believe me a lonely 
hermit in search of solitude. So my time 
and provisions were pretty well used up 
before I invented the stump game. It 
was a simple game, full of action, that 
proved to be popular with all. We would 
play the game in the front yard, giving a 
pick or a grub hoe to each player and as- 
signing him a stump. At a shot from the 
.22 revolver which I always carried, Tom 
Mix fashion, on my belt, the players were 
supposed to fall to. The first to dig out 
his stump was invited to a gorgeous spread 
of pork and beans and corn-bread. Un- 
fortunately, the popularity of the game 
didn’t last. I’m sure it wasn’t the food, 
for I had taken a correspondence course in 
cooking and always tested every new 
recipe on the dog first and he looked well 
and flourishing. The more persistent 
shifted their calls to the evening, but I 
was always ready for them with a big bon- 
fire, spurring them into carrying brush 
and chunks to the flames. 

Now a ten-by-twelve, no matter how 
much room one has outside, can cramp 
one’s style. I was frequently obliged to 
eo outside to change my mind and other 
things. Plotting with 
a clever homesteader 
about a mile away who 
had fashioned himself a 
home from a cedar log, 
we joined forces with 
poles from the woods 
for posts and rafters, 
shakes from cedars for 
the roof. We tacked 
on the niftiest six-foot 
porch all around our 
tiny cubicle. And what 
joy it was to eat and 
sleep outside through 
the summer months! 


OW it seems 

quite a jump 

from the cultured at- 
mosphere of a univer- 
sity- town _ boarding 
school to the wild, free 
air of western Washing- 
ton. My studies in 
French, dancing and 
Greek mythology seemed very far removed 
from pioneer homesteading. But this little 
practical lesson in carpentry work sent my 
imagination running riot and I conceived 
a rustic wonderland, with roomy lodge, 
sunken gardens, trellised archways, wind- 
ing paths to cosy nooks, a country estate 
really, and hardly any trouble at all—in my 
mind! Hadn’t I everything here at hand? 
All that was needed was time and muscle. 
I entered into a contract with a logging 
camp about ten miles away to supply a 
thousand railroad ties at forty cents each. 
I had to clear the land anyway and the 
second growth poles would offset the ex- 
pense. I got on the other end of a cross- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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The Degree to Which 
Climate is a Tangible 

Asset —with Returns in 
‘ealth, Happiness and 
Prosperity —is Well 


Worth Consideration 


HE West, and more especially 
California, is not infrequently 
accused of “‘selling climate” — 
in that an item for blue skies 
above is alleged to enter into 
the value set on the land below. 

Such accusations of course 
emanate chiefly from localities 
possessing nothing in the line of 
climate worth buying; and per- 
haps most of all from those whose 
climates, instead of being an 
asset, approximate a liability. 

Whether California climate 1s 
“sold,” or not, is after all merely 
an academic question. But the 
degree to which such climate is a 
tangible asset—with returns in 
health, happiness and _ prosperity 
that give it a definite “sales value” 
—is well worth consideration. 

The limits of this article natur- 
ally preclude any complete discus- 
sion of a subject so comprehensive, 
for climate, directly or indirectly, 
affects human life in innumerable 
ways. But it is possible to sketch 
at least an outline of its influence. 
More, to set down, as a coordi- 
nated whole, various facts which 
individually tend to be the basis 
of hazy speculation. Such facts 
are best evaluated by comparisons. 
Some one has said that “com- 
parisons are odious.” But com- 
parisons as to climatic advantage 

—as any citizen of the state will 
remind you—are distinctly not 
odious to California! 

Climate, first of all, is an in- 
separable adjunct to land every- 
where. It determines the nature 
and quality of vegetation and 
animal life, and consequently the 
human well-being and prosperity 
dependent thereon. Congenial 
climate, then, may be classed as a 
great natural resource. It is, in 
fice the greatest of such resources, 
because while fertility of soil, 
facility of transportation, power 
development, and so on, may be 
better or worse as a result 
of human effort, meteorol- 
ogy 1s beyond control. 
“Everybody,” complained 
Mark Twain, “criticizes the 
weather, but nobody seems 
to do anything about it!” 
Hence the quality of climate 
for any given place is a 
sort of local monopoly. And 
there is no reason why 
such monopoly, like any 
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other, should not be capitalized according 
to its benefits. 

It is obvious that vast areas of the 
earth’s surface, the polar regions, for ex- 
ample, and great sweeps of desert, are 
valueless because of climatic defects. 
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equally true, however, that within suc 
extremes of temperature and aridity the 
are gradations of climate, which, thoug 
less marked, nevertheless have very de’ 
nite influence upon productivity of lan 
its habitability by the human race, ar 
hence on land values—if and provide 
any one were selling land in eith 
place. Such influences operate for go 
or ill on human life, health, vigor, we 
fare and prosperity. And it is possib 
to evaluate the end results for all < 
them in terms of actual money. 


RIMARILY, climate must 
differentiated from weather. 1 
quote Mark Twain again, he well di 
fned the distinction when he sat 
“Climate lasts all the time, 
weather only a few days.” Under th 
definition, the changeability of meteo 
ological conditions in many parts 
the east can scarcely be dignified by tk 
name of climate. Season enters al 
Maine and Florida may have seaso 
ably good weather for a few mont 
annually, but any comparisons 
climate must cover years. It is whi 
happens throughout the calendar, n 
over a particularly favorable or wi 
favorable part of it that determine 
desirability for permanent residence 
and it is precisely in terms of suc 
general averages and habitual cond 
tions that the great valleys and coast: 
lands of California excel. 
The common factors of climaf 
are temperature, rainfall, percentag 
of sunshine, and velocity of winc 
These factors must be considere 
together, not separately, for it is the 
varying combination that makes di 
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nees of climate. Obviously, the best 
nate is that in which these factors are 
nbined in nearest to ideal proportions. 
Man is an adaptable animal, by reason 
his use of clothing and housing. But, 
t because he can survive in a tough 
nate, that doesn’t mean that he 
) maintain his physical and mental 
it despite it. He requires standards 
temperature and humidity best 
ted to his physiological functions. 
What are these standards? 

The Chicago Commission on Ven- 
ition tells us: “A temperature of 


* F., with a= proper relative 
midity (say 50%), is the proper 
ximum temperature for living 


mms artificially heated.” The same 
ndard is generally accepted as 
timum for out-door conditions. 
Let us stop now for a moment and 
isider the meteorological table on 
ge 30, which compares climatic 
aditions for various cities scat- 
ed over the United States. You 
1 see at a glance that temperatures 
the cities of California more 
sely approach the ideal just quoted 
and that they maintain or ap- 
oximate such standard throughout 
2 year, and not for brief periods 


y. 

Chicago, Washington and New 
wk, for example, have a few days 
spring and fall when weather 
aditions are as good as the steady 
mate of California. But for most 
the year, so the table shows, their 
ather is too cold or hot and is 
cther subject to extreme variations. 
In San Francisco, the difference be- 
een the average temperatures for 
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January and July 





is but 7.8° F.; 
that for Los An- 
geles 14.3° F.; and 
for San Diego 
12.9° F.—while 
for the same 


months the differ- 
ence for Chicago is 48.6° F.; for New 
York 43.3° F.; and for Washington 43.9° 
F. Nor do these averages fully tell the 
story. While San Francisco never gets 
much colder or warmer than its January 
and July averages, Chicago has winter ex- 














































tremes of zero or below, summer days of 
80° F. or above, and an annual tempera- 
ture range of from 80° F. to 100° F. ~ 

Some change of temperature is un- 
doubtedly beneficial to the white man. 
Without it, too monotonous a climate be- 
comes irksome and_ lacks stimulating 
qualities. This variation, however, should 
not run to extremes. 

It is easy to show that extremes of tem- 
perature interfere with physiological func- 
tioning. From the standpoint of health, 
deaths in New York are highest in mid- 
summer and early winter; as to mental 
eficiency, the best marks of cadets 
at West Point and Annapolis are 
made in early spring and fall; in 
respect to physical labor, factory 
operatives in New England accom- 
plish more work when the weather 
is neither extremely hot nor cold. 
While California has its seasonal 
temperature changes, everywhere 
appreciable, the table shows that 
they fall short of harmful extremes 
and within limits that stimulate 
rather than inhibit. 


CoN of temperature be- 
tween day and night is also 
important in respect to recuperative 
and stimulating effect. Moderate 
yet marked diurnal changes are 
characteristic of California climate, 
in which bright, warm days are fol- 
lowed by cool, comfortable nights. 

Humidity is another essential 
factor of climate. Given similarity 
of temperature and soil, humidity 
largely determines vegetative 
growth. As with temperature, so 
there is a happy medium with rain- 
fall. Deficiencies may often be 
offset by irrigation, but excess is 
harmful and means floods and 
property loss. Much humidity is 
associated with rain and cloudiness, 
and these may and often do inter- 
fere, physically, with certain indus- 
tries. “Gray days,” so common in 
the East, also have a depressing 
influence upon mental attitude and 
emotional state. The dry bright- 
ness of California, on the contrary, 
brings an increase in mental buoy- 
ancy and emotional impulse. 

Wind enters as a factor of cli- 
mate, but the details of its effect 
on the human body have not yet 
been entirely defined. Some wind 
is desirable, and here again 
there is a happy medium be- 
tween what is too much and 
what too little. An eastern 
criticism of western climate, 
often heard, is that its winds 
are excessive. Let us look 
again at our table, and turn 
this criticism against its 
source. The facts are that 
the average wind velocity, 
in miles per hour, is 15.1 
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for Chicago, 12 for New York, 10.7 for St. 
Louis and 10.5 for Boston—while it is 9.5 
in San Francisco, 7.9 for Sacramento, 5.7 
for San Diego and 4.9 for Los Angeles. 
Which effectually disposes of that argu- 
ment! 

Next, storms enter as one of the vari- 

ables of climate. They mean discomfort, 
close housing, and interference with out- 
door labor and efficiency. Meteorologists 
find one of the stormiest areas of the 
earth’s surface to extend northeast from 
Kansas, include the Great Lakes region, 
and spread north of Maryland to take in 
New England. But California lies below 
the storm sweeps. ‘This is not only a 
matter of personal comfort but insurance 
against such financial loss as_ storms, 
cy yclones and hurricanes wreak elsewhere. 

We come now to sunshine. Its great 
importance to human welfare has long 
been recognized, but the nature and ex- 
tent of its beneficial influences have only 
lately been scientifically determined. We 
now know that the impelling force which 
takes lifeless atoms of carbon, calcium, 
iron and other elements and makes of 
them living realities is the ultra-violet 
content of the solar rays. Thus sunshine 
lies at the very genesis of life and the 
maintenance of health. 

But it is not everywhere easy .to get 
enough sunshine. Clouds, smoke, and the 
enforced housing due to cold interfere. 
Also, the ultra- violet content of the sun’s 
rays varies; it is lowest in the winter 
months when “back east” the inclemency 
of climate interferes with outdoor life. 
Further, many people live under a 
regional deficiency of sunshine. Our table 
shows that, on a basis of 100 per cent of 
theoretical hours of sunshine, annually, 
Boston gets but §7 and New York 59 per 
cent, while San Francisco enjoys 64, Los 
Angeles 72 and Sacramento 74 per cent. 

Beside its effect upon the body, sunlight 
exerts beneficent influence on the mind. 
On dark days, the emotional outlook is 
gloomy and initiative is repressed. And it 
is not going too far to say that “Sunshine 
in the blood” may be responsible in a 
large degree for the western cheerfulness 
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and optimism that consider no task im- 
possible. 

We should remember here that all 
human development comes from but two 
sources—heredity and environment. As 
to heredity, the west has been fortunate; 
it was settled by the self-selected immigra- 
tion of individuals sturdy of body and 
mind and, in one way or other, of unusual 
capacity. As someone once put it, “The 
quitters never started, and the weak died 
on the road.” 

There remains environment. This in- 
cludes all factors that may affect the in- 
dividual, either physically or mentally. 
Since in our country the general standards 
of society are more or less alike, the great 
variable in the environmental factor is 
that of climate. Its influence is funda- 
mental and _ unescapable—all persons 
living in the same climate are affected, 
though not in the same degree, by the 
same meteorological factors. The com- 
posite of individual reactions represents 
the modification of the social group. 


AVING briefly outlined what cli- 

mate is, and having compared 
California climate with that of other parts 
of the United States, it is next in order to 
consider what it does. This latter subject 
naturally divides under two heads. One 
relates to direct personal advantage, as in 
life, health and the pursuit of happiness. 
The other has to do with economic advan- 
tage. Itis obvious that one reacts to help 
the other and that no line of division can 
be drawn between them. As a matter of 
fact they overlap. 

Let us consider first the matter of 
health. Just as climate is a controlling 
factor in the existence of gross flora and 
fauna in any given region, so it also oper- 
ates in respect to the ‘microscopical forms 
of vegetable and animal life that give rise 
to sickness. 

Disease, of course, everywhere takes its 
toll from human life and efficiency, but by 
no means to the same extent or through 
the same agencies in all regions or locali- 
ties. Many varieties of disease germs are 
not able to survive or pass from one per- 


eee aa which compares climatic condenowsf for various cities scattered over the United States 




























son to another except in limited a 
within which climatic conditions 

favorable to their existence outside 
body, or to that of their intermed 
hosts. If such chain is anywhere bro 
human beings within that area ca 
contract the special disease concerne 

So when we speak of the “healt 
ness” of a place we are really thinkin 
terms of its climate, or the result 
climate. For example, the malaria-ca! 
ing mosquito cannot live beyond ce 
isothermal lines; hookworm cannot 
petuate itself in the absence of a requ 
minimum of moisture; and the sputu 
respiratory disease cannot maintain it 
fectivity on exposure to a definite pe 
and intensity of sunlight. 

The temperature range most favor 
to human health is generally accepte 
between 55° F. and 70° F., which 
table has shown to conform closely to 
range of California climate. 

Relative humidity is also a health 
tor. Such relative dryness of air as 
fornia enjoys exerts an inhibiting effe 
many agents of disease and at the s 
time seems to stimulate the human or 
ism to a higher degree of vital resista 
and greater physical effort. It is 
known that a close parallel exists betw 
bodily health and physical and me 
efficiency. If these are lowered, work 
off and susceptibility to disease increa 

It is one of the great advantages of 
fornia that its combination of temp 
ture, humidity and sunshine is unfa 
able to the development of certain dis 
germs that elsewhere beset manki 
Within its borders, indeed, some dise 
cannot be contracted at all. Others 
contracted only with relative difficu 
and in exceptional instances. This fa 
operates not only to personal but 
economic advantage; for human life 
human vigor determine the degree 
human progress and prosperity. 

Before taking up a comparison of de! 
rates for different parts of the country 
large, let us briefly consider some 
dividual diseases against which Cali 
nians, by reason of their climate, enjo; 
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lative immunity. Consider malaria for 
ie. In the southeastern third of the 
nited States the handicap laid by malaria 
health and efficiency 1s very great. In 
25, there were only 77 malaria cases, or 
22 per 1000 population, reported from 
vlifornia—while Mississippi reported 
,950 cases, or 40.18 per 1000. In the 
me year, the State of Arkansas, with 
» more population than that about San 
‘ancisco bay, had 646 such deaths. 
Like malaria, the distribution of yellow 
ver and dengue corresponds to the habi- 
t of certain transmitting mosquitoes not 
und in California. 
Typhoid fever is regarded as a disease 
uticularly apt to prevail in rural dis- 
icts and small communities, such as are 
ie rule in California. Yet in 1925 the 
phoid fever cases in California were but 
21 per 1000 population, as compared 
ith 0.42 for the United States at large. 
Pneumonia, from its prevalence and 
h mortality, has been termed the “‘cap- 
an of the men of death.”’ For 1926, com- 
irative rates for this 
sease, per 1000 pop- 
ation, are available 
certain cities as 
lows: San Fran- 
sco, 0.67; Denver, 
45; New Orleans, 
66; Boston, 2.04; 
hicago, 3.27; New 
ork, 3.83; Philadel- 
hia, 4.91. What 
ioney value do you 
ippose the San Fran- 
scan can place on 
is relative immunity 
) pneumonia — al- 
lost eight times 
reater than that of 
ye Philadelphian? 


my AT applies 
to pneumonia 
Iso applies to other 
espiratory diseases. 
n 1925, the death 
ate for influenza was 
ower in California 
han for the country 
tlarge. That buga- 
100, the “common 
old,” and other milder respiratory dis- 
ases are a considerable factor in lowering 
tuman efficiency and in paving the way 
or more serious diseases like pneumonia. 
{ special study of these diseases gave 
he annual number of cases, per 1000, as 
ollows: 





Common Bron- — Sore 

City Colds chilis Throat 
jan Francisco... 126.8 G2 5.4 
WHICAgO........ 175.8 7.4 Lis 
timore 184.0 10.1 21.2 
BeStON........ 185 .2 9.1 11.7 
New Orleans.... 200.7 7.6 7.6 
olumbus, Ohio. . 205.2 11.4 16.4 


_ The saving in health and efficiency to 
jan Francisco is as obvious as it is 
ugnificant. 

As to tuberculosis, throughout the 
Jnited States about one death in seven is 
Jue to this disease. California climate is 
recognized as very unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of this common, protracted 
and fatal infection, and great numbers of 
sonsumptives flock to it for cure. Un- 
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fortunately there are no separate statistics 
which show the incidence of tuberculosis 
in the native born and those healthy on 
arrival—but it can safely be said that 
very few of the above class acquire tuber- 
culosis, and of the swarm of immigrant in- 
valids many get well and a still larger 
number have their lives prolonged. 

Measles, despite an erroneous popular 
impression as to its triviality, causes a 
considerable destruction of child life. In 
1925, its cases per 1000 population were 
reported as follows: Average of forty- 
seven reporting states, 2.01; for Cali- 
fornia, 0.60. 

Hook-worm is a common disease in the 
southeastern part of the United States. 
While by itself it does not commonly de- 
stroy life, it very greatly reduces vital re- 
sistance and paves the way for other 
infections. Further, it slows down the 
affected individual mentally as well as 
physically and imposes a very serious in- 
dustrial handicap on infected communi- 
ties. 





@ Sunshine in blossom in an almond orchard near Sacramento, California 


Part of the life cycle of the hookworm 
parasite is passed outside the human 
body. In this phase, dryness kills it al- 
most instantly, and conditions of tem- 
perature and sunlight must be favorable 
for it to survive. Such favoring combina- 
tion does not occur in California. 

Pellagra likewise prevails chiefly in the 
southeast. Its cause is not fully under- 
stood, but it leads to insanity and death. 
In 1925, California had one case for each 
hundred thousand population; Mississippi 
had 413. 

The life-giving elements of sunshine 
have already been mentioned. But let us 
go back to them in respect to the disease 
known as rickets, for it is in respect to 
rickets that the direct influence of sun- 
light is most striking. 

Rickets, with its deformation of bones, 
is common in children and young animals 
in cold, dark climates and is practically 
unknown in warm, sunny ones. This dis- 
ease was formerly thought to be due to 
deficiencies of diet, but this is now known 
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to be true only in the sense that, in the 
absence of enough sunlight, the system is 
unable to build up bone from lime salts, 
even though such salts be present in suffi- 
cient quantity in the food. Physicians 
recognized that cod-liver oil was helpful in 
rickets, while olive oil was inert. But re- 
cently it has been proven that olive oil 
that had been exposed to the ultra-violet 
rays was as effective as cod-liver oil—in 
other words, that a dose of it might be 
considered as “‘bottled sunshine.” 

The California child need have no fear 
of rickets or anaemia, and relatively little 
of respiratory disease, for it enjoys an 
abundance of sunlight in a way to prevent 
their development. 


FTER what has been shown as to 

the comparative freedom of Cali- 
fornia from many of the most serious 
diseases afflicting man, one naturally ex- 
pects such relative immunity to be mani- 
fested in a correspondingly lower death 
rate. But for the year 1926, the average 
death rate for twenty- 
eight reporting states 
was 12.1 and for Cali- 
fornia it was 13.6. 

Why is this? Super- 
ficially, the figures 
would indicate that 
expectation of life in 
California, despite its 
demonstrated immu- 
nities to numerous 
grave diseases, is be- 
low average. It is 
easy, however, to 
show that such is not 
the case. The gross 
death rate in any 
community must al- 
ways be interpreted 
in the light of local 
factors. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, the 
death rate in places 
that, like California, 
are famed for their 
salubrity ts often 
greater than in places 
of much less health- 
fulness. The reason is 
that people already 
ailing flock to such places in search of cure 
and thereby impair the mortality statis- 
tics of the communities in which they 
arrive to die. No better example of this 
can be found than in the state of Minne- 
sota, in which, for the year 1926, the 
death rate for the city of Minneapolis was 
11.5; for St. Paul, 12.3; and for Rochester 
50.8. As a matter of fact, Rochester 1s not 
four times as unhealthful as Minneapolis 
and St. Paul—but the famous Mayo 
Clinic is in Rochester, and desperately 
sick people from all over the world die in 
Rochester while seeking relief. 

Not only does California climate attract 
consumptive invalids, but many persons 
ailing with kidney disease, heart trouble, 
high blood pressure and other conditions, 
who have come to prolong their lives 
through its equability. It also draws 
many old people desirous of passing their 
last few years away from inclemencies of 
climate, and whose age and infirmities 
give them a poor expectation of life that 
inflates local death rates. Unfortunately, 
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mortality statistics for California do not 
differentiate between the native born and 
immigrant invalids. If they did, it would 
be clear that lives spent in California are 
longer, just as they are sweeter. 

What, then, are good health and welfare 
worth? Well, you’ll have to make your 
own estimate. Any statistician can figure 
out health values in terms of dollars, 
based on additional years of earning 
capacity and the greater productivity re- 
sulting from better health. But when it 
comes to increase in happiness, the worth 
of such an item can never be reduced to 
ledger entries. 

Just a word or two here, as to the ad- 
vantages of California climate from the 
economic standpoint. 

Everyone knows that climate exerts a 
controlling influence on agriculture—and 
since agriculture is the basic industry of 
mankind, the influence of climate 1s re- 
fected through it to all other vocations. 
It is climate that converts potential quali- 
ties of soil into agricultural products, and 
controis the nature, quantity, quality and 
proftability of the latter. Fertilizer, 
water and other elements may be artif- 
cially supplied, but all are worthless—en- 
tirely or relatively—in the absence of 
favorable conditions of meteorology. And 
it is in California that agriculture 1s 
blessed by climate more than any other 
part of the country. That the state can 
produce greater varieties of crops, over 
longer periods and of better qualities, and 
do it with minimum agricultural hazard, is 
insurance for the stabilization of all its 
other industries. 

Animal husbandry depends on climate 
—not only in respect to sustenance from 
plant life but also because climate exerts a 
powerful influence upon live-stock in re- 
spect to size, conformation, ability to take 
on fat, milk-giving qualities, and other 
ways. It is not through accident that 
California is a great dairy state, or that 
Petaluma, for example, is the poultry 
center of the world. 

As to the economics of nutrition, a 
region which by reason of climate is a 
garden spot in which crops can be raised 
successfully every day in the year, offers a 
diversity, succession and cheapness of 
human foodstuffs such as can be enjoyed 
in no other area. 


HE cost of housing is one of the 

larger items entering everywhere 
into the economic budget. But climate 
largely controls the nature and cost of 
construction, and the additional expense 
dependent on artificial heating. In the in- 
clement East, houses must be solidly built 
and expensively heated in order to repro- 
duce artificially at least one of the elements 
of a comfortable climate, and life in their 
overheated, desiccated air is subjected to 
increased health hazard. It is not a mere 
coincidence that “back east’? the preva- 
lence of respiratory diseases rises and falls 
with the periods of closed and opened 
windows. But in California the climate 
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permits of loose, inexpensive construction, 
there is little expense for heating appara- 
tus and fuel consumption, and there are 
no problems of ventilation. 

In respect to expense of clothing, Cali- 
fornia climate also economically benefits. 
Without temperature extremes, no great 
changes in warmth of clothing, with their 
additional expense, are required by 
different seasons. 

Climate enters greatly into the rela- 
tive facility and cost of transportation, by 
land and water. The equable climate of 
California, without excessive rainfall, ice, 
snow or storms, offers little or no physical 
obstacle to such movement. But heavy 
handicaps are imposed in such respects on 
eastern communities through climatic in- 
clemency. 


HE increase of human comfort is the 

goal toward which the advances of 
civilization chiefly tend, and many utilities, 
as housing, furnaces and electric fans, have 
as their end the minimization of climatic 
asperities. People living in uncongenial 
climates pay a high price for such agencies 
and conditions as make life more comfort- 
able. They endeavor to change climate, or 
modify its effects, as much as they can 
afford. Some purchase climates - by 
seasonal periods, through trips north and 
south more or less corresponding to the 
migration of birds. Some buy shelter that 
will bring out the best qualities that the 
climate may possess—a most expensive 
procedure, as any one can testify who has 
sought an exposure to sunlight and free 
sweep of air in any large eastern city. And 
every one of them buys such comfort as is 
possible through artificial heating. But in 
California it is not necessary to buy 
climatic comfort. The latter is not an ex- 
clusive luxury for the rich—it is free, and 
the heritage of Californians in general. 

With these facts in mind, and just for 
the sake of illustration, let us for the 
moment put the shoe on the other foot. If 
California climate could be transferred to 
Chicago, every resident of that city would 
be relieved at once of a considerable part 
of a previous expense for housing, fuel, 
clothing, food, doctor’s bills and other 
economic items. Under such improved 
financial conditions, what new values 
would eastern realtors put on Chicago 
real estate? 

One of the essential factors of pros- 
perity in any climate is the degree of 
human efficiency therein. Just as differ- 
ences of climate have direct influence on 
the structural soundness of the human 
body, so they directly affect the function- 
ing of its mechanism. The best test of a 
man’s energy is his daily work, and the 
quantity of this has been scientifically de- 
termined for different conditions of tem- 
perature and humidity. 

In the temperate zone, heat slows down 
productivity more than does cold, and 
physiologists have long known that the 
human body functions best when shed- 
ding excess heat to its environment. If it 


does not do this to the extent of bod 
needs, the individual is uncomfortable aj 
tends to inertia. We should remem 

that the body is not only an air-coo 
machine through radiation and condu 
tion but is also a water-cooled machi 
through evaporation of _ perspirati¢ 
Hence it is that the “dog days” of t 
eastern summer, with their high tempe 
ture and humidity, are marked not or 
by human prostrations and deaths but 

slowing down of human efficiency. It 
obvious that for work, as with the ma 

of health, there must be some best meted 
ological standards. What are they? 

Well, in a study of factory operatives 
Connecticut, it was found that th 
greatest Output was in spring and fa 
with decreases during winter and sum 
both. It has also been found that 
places where there 1s great seasonal var 
tion, the greatest physical activity 
when the average temperatures rang 
from 60° F. to 65° F., with a maximum 
70° F. and a minimum at night of 55° 
He concludes also that for best men 
effort the thermometer should not 
below 38° F. or rise above 64° F. The Ne 
York Commission on Ventilation fou 
that where men were urged to work, th 
accomplished 28 per cent more work 
68° F. of tenrperature and 50 per cent 
humidity than they did at 86° F. and 
per cent of humidity. Even if stimulat 
by a bonus, they did 23.4 per cent mo 
work at 68° F. in the fresh air than thi 
did at 75° F. in stagnant air. 

Turn back now to the little table th 
has already told us so much, and compa 
the foregoing figures with those given 
the table for California. It will be se 
that both its mid-winter and mid-summ 
temperatures and rainfall (humidity) | 
or very nearly lie, within the ideal limi 
for industrial efficiency. It should 
noted, also, that the ability in Californ 
to work with windows open througho’ 
the entire year gives further advantage 
productivity. The climate of California 
thus an economic asset through a m 
terially greater effectiveness of lab 
which not only loses less days from sic 
ness but has a larger output for ea 
working day. Under such conditions, i 
dustrial success in competition with tl 
rest of the country is assured. 


Osum up, the benefits of residence 

California include relatively long 
life, greater freedom from disease, bett 
bodily comfort at much less cost, bright’ 
outlook on life, and larger financial 
turns from human effort. All these adva 
tages, directly or indirectly, depend 
final analysis upon the blessings of lo 
climate. 

And if, as some critics would intimat 
the tempered sunshine of Californ 
should not be considered as a salable a’ 
purtenance of the real estate on which 
falls, then there is nothing whatever th: 
pertains to human life and happiness an: 
where that is worth the purchase! 








Lakes in the Sierra 


When the vacation wanderer tn the Sierra comes upon this necklace of emerald lakes 
in El Dorado County, California, he is bound to stop and marvel at the beauty of 
nature’s jewels. In the foreground are the two Angora Lakes, beyond 1s Fallen Leaf 
Lake and in the distance Tahee sparkles at the foot of the snowy Nevada Mountains 
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eA Gripping Novel 
of ‘Romance and 
eAdventure—an 

Extraordinary Tale of 


a Treasure, a Girl and 


a ‘Race for Both 


The story so far: 
WO ships, the Petre! and the 
Barracuda, equipped with diving 

apparatus set out to salvage jewels sup- 

posed to be in the sunken Tasmania. 

Aboard the Barracuda, Joan Fairfield, 
vivid with youth and beauty, was making 
the trip in the hope that her father (who 
was on the Jasmania and carried a collec- 
tion of jewels for Emery Ballinger, a rich 
San Francisco financier) had been saved. 
On the same boat, too, was one Julian 
Cheever, man about town and secre- 
tary to Ballinger (now dead), who 
financed the Barracuda expedition in 
the hope of getting the jewels for 
himself. Captain Rouse, commander 
of the Barracuda, a hard man of evil 
reputation, planned to make the jewels 
his own. 

The Petrel and the Barracuda arrived 
at Diadem Reef about the same time. The 
Petrel was commanded by Captain Ran- 
som, who had with him Griff Harkness, a 
young and adventurous diver who Was 
going to try to recover the lost jewels. 
Joan Fairfield, because of the murderous 
tactics of those aboard the Barracuda, 
escaped from the ship and put herself 
under the protection of Captain Ransom 
and Harkness with whom she had become 
friends. After much under water excite- 
ment both parties decided that the jewels 
were not in the sunken 7asmania but had 
been taken ashore by the one castaway 
who had survived the wreck. 

The head-hunters of the 


jungle one 


night attacked the Barracuda shore- 
party. Griff Harkness and Captain Ran- 


som led their men to the aid of Julian 
Cheever and Captain Rouse. After this 
the two enemy camps joined forces. 

Harkness, hearing from the queen of 
the jungle that she wanted him and think- 
ing to secure the jewels for Joan, agreed to 
accompany the white survivor of the Tas- 
manta (who had been living with the 
natives back in the jungle). The queen 
had the jewels and Harkness induced her 
to send them back to Joan on the con- 
ditions that he remain as royal consort. 
When the messenger had taken the jewels 
Griff turned to the beautiful jungle girl. 
She had seated herself on her couch in an 
attitude of breathless expectancy. 

In the meantime, while Joan was 
examining the jewels Captain Rouse 
came to her shelter and forcibly took 
them from her. Orokolo, attracted by 
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the noise of combat, ran to Joan’s 
rescue. In a frenzy of native anger 
he killed Rouse and carried him off into 
the jungle. Soon after this Julian Cheever 
suggested to Joan that they flee with the 
treasure. Joan was hesitant about leaving 
Griff Harkness despite Cheever’s asser- 
tions that Griff was happy with the 
beautiful jungle queen. While they were 
talking Lobb, the castaway, came running 


and shouting “It’s ’im! They’ve got 
im!” 

“Who?” Julian asked. 

“*Tm—Mister ’Arkness. They’re going 
to kill ’im!” 
Now go on with the story: 
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<s KNEW it!” cried Joan, terri 
“T felt it all along. He 4 
prisoner!” 


‘°F is that, orl mght,” said Li 
“Tt orl *appened jist a little y 


ago. ’"E—’e refused the queen. The n 
of ’im! Refusin’ of the queen’s fay 
Gord! She wasn’t arf mad. Gyve or 


that quick, she did—to ’ave the gu 
done aw’y with unless he changed 
mind tonight. I slipped aw’y soon 
could—t’ give yer the word.” 

“We've got to do something!” | 
clasped her. hands, and her face 
drawn. She knew now that Griff wa 
one man in the world for her. 

Ringquist had come up, with Mu 
son and some of the Kanakas. 
stood in a silent circle around 

excited Lobb. 

“T don’t see that there’s much 
can do,” Julian murmured. “The 
got him. And there must be near 
thousand of the blood- thirsty de 
What could we do?” 

“You’d stand there—and let t 
kill him?” Joan turned upon him, 
eyes flashing anger. 

“T’m not a fool,” retorted Ju 
“T’m not crazy enough to talk about 1 
ing my life trying to rescue a fellow 
got himself into that jam.” 

“What kind of a man are you?” J 
asked scornfully. 

Julian Cheever knew now that 
hopes were gone. The game—so fa 
he and Joan were concerned—was © 
A cold wrath possessed him. 

“Whatever you plan to do— 
needn’t count on me.” And he wat 
away toward the hut. 

Joan turned to the others. “I kj 
you'll not desert him. We’ve got to s 
him: We’ve got to, that’s all!” 

















RUCK 


You bet ve give a big try,” assented 
cquist. 
jis her first fright passed off Joan 
d herself planning the rescue expedi- 
with the sagacity of a hardened 
paigner. Ringquist, Paitoto and 
colo were eager with suggestions, and 
hey talked, the scheme took form. 
t was decided to wait till after dark, 
use with their inferior numbers 
ing could be accomplished in day- 
Lobb informed them that the 
,nonial death dance would not begin 
wo hours after sunset. He was sent 
: to the village lest his absence be 
jovered, and was to give whatever 
} tance he could when the propitious 
ient arrived. 
Che sun sank behind the jungle in an 
ious blanket of clouds, and a queer 
jon light suffused the sky. The 
) 4e party, armed with rifles and pistols, 
standing in readiness. Joan emerged 
1 the ravi, to say that the serang 
Id look after Captain Ransom— 
that she herself intended to go with 
n. She defied all objections. Cheever 
}nly held to his decision not to take 
} in the rescue, and Joan had a final 
jortunity to tell him scathingly what 
) thought of his cowardice. 
|When darkness fell and they were 
ily to depart, Murchison was reported 
| When Ringquist went to the hut to 
Lie with him, the Barracuda’s mate 
) plained of a fever and swallowed a 
er of quinine. 


)PVS me old fever comin’ back,” 
#@ Murchison said. “I’m out of the 
w this time, Ring. Ye’ll have to go 
out me.” 

»So leaving Julian and the mate in 
'r hut, the rescue party crept down 


@ The spear-man 
returned, accom- 
panted by Lobb. 
“Wot's up, guv nor?” that 
fantastic remarked 
two quarreling already? 


“You 


into the gully, and led 
by Orokolo filed cau- 
tiously along the black trail 
toward the village. 

When they were out of 
hearing, Julian stood up 
suddenly. 

“Well—” he threw away his 
cigarette nervously— “are you 
ready?” 

Murchison got to his feet 
with alacrity. All trace of his 
recent illness had disappeared. 
His two pistols seemed to glide 
into his hands. 

“Righto,” he said softly. 

“Then come along.” 

“Just a minute,” — said 
Murchison sharply. “Y’un- 
derstand how we split, eh? 
Fifty-fifty.”’ 

“Oh, you'll get it,” snapped 
Julian. 

“Ye’re jolly well right, | 
will. I just want you to get it 
straight. Ease in.” 

Across the dark clearing 
they proceeded _ stealthily. 
From the interior of the rav1, 
a glimmer of  candle-light. 
Julian crept up the steps and 
peered in the doorway. Cap- 
tain Ransom was sleeping. The 
old Malay sat on the floor by his bedside. 
Motioning to Murchison to follow, Julian 
stepped into the house. A floor joist 
creaked. The serang looked around. 

“Put up yer hands!’ Murchison said 
with deadly softness, covering the serang 
with his two pistols. 

Julian hurried across the long room 
to the far shadows where the thatched 
roof came down to the floor. It was 
there he had seen Joan hiding the lacquer 


hat-box in the yawning mouth of the 
crocodile’s efhigy. 

Captain Ransom stirred in his sleep 
and Murchison turned a pistol toward 
him. The serang, with stoic disregard 
of death, stared into the unwavering 
black eye of the pistol-barrel. 

Then Julian was back, the hat-box 
under one arm. 

“She’s got the key with her,” he 
muttered. ‘‘Never mind. We can break 
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it open when we're aboard!’ He turned 
and bolted toward the door. Murchison 


backed out, keeping the sick man and the 
serang covered. 

Then Captain Ransom sat up on his 
cot, pointing a long fore-finger at them, 
and his voice, tremulous with emotion, 
cried out: 

“ “Good is set against evil, and life 
against death: so is the godly against 
the sinner’!”” 

But Julian and Murchison had fled. 

After a hurried descent of the gully, 
stumbling through the darkness, they 
came to the beach. An oppressive calm 
hung over earth and sea. 

“T can’t see the boat.”’ Julian stood 
staring off across the blackness of the 
bay. Faintly, through the humid still- 
ness of the night came the thump-thump 
of drums. Julian shivered and gripped 
the hat-box tighter. 


He heard Murchison. groping 
about. Then: 

“Here we are!’ the mate called. 
“Huery!” 


‘They waded out to the whale-boat; 
Murchison shoved off; then each took 
an oar and soon they were pulling 
toward the riding-lights of the 
Barracuda. 


GY accepted the red jasmine 
that Bokuyoba was coquet- 
tishly offering, and stood before her, 
self-conscious and ill at ease. His 
purpose in the village was accom- 
plished but the obligations of a guest 
who had received the opening gift of 
hospitality remained; and he was fully 
aware of the demands of Melanesian 
etiquette. 

‘Buwana,” the queen had said as 
he took the frangipani blossom. She 
wepeated the word several times, coax- 
ingly. Then she held out her opened 
hands, palms upward. 

“Sebuwana? Sebuwana?” 
question and an appeal. 

A return gift was in order, and upon 
starting for the village Griff had not 
prepared himself for this emergency with 
the knives, axe-blades, tobacco and beads 
of island courtesy. He hastily felt his 
pockets, Pipe, matches, compass—none 
of them would please a woman. His 
pistol? Certainly that would be the last 
thing for him to part with. His pockets 
held nothing else and he felt as if this 
primitive little creature were really a 
queen before whom he stood in poverty, 
unable to acknowledge her kindness; 
penniless commoner before royalty—of 
a sort. 

Then, with immense relief, he re- 
membered his wrist-watch and rose to 
the occasion. He unstrapped it, admired 
it, held it to his ear, and offered it to her 
proudly. Bokuyobs gave little birdlike 
cries of happiness. She studied the face 
of the watch with excited curiosity; 
listened to its ticking as if alarmed as well 
as amused by the devils within; and then, 
by a gesture, asked him to fasten it 
around her firm, slender arm. 

Thus endowed with a new magic, 
‘Bokuyoba rose from her iridescent couch. 
She came close to Griff, and her dark 
liquid eyes stared up into his face. Then 
she reached out with a slow, graceful 


It was a 


gesture and gently placed the palm of her 
right hand upon the nape of his neck. 
Griff knew the meaning of this gesture 
as a Melanesian custom. His predica- 
ment would require all—if not more 
than—his wit for escape. 

Bokuyoba drew closer to him and 
spoke hoarsely in her native tongue. 

He gently put her hand down and 
stepped away. 

She gestured toward the couch of the 
birds of paradise, and seeking to humor 
her he sat there. She remained standing 
coyly for a little while, then threw herself 
upon his knees. But Griff had two strong 
codes of color-caste. One of them he 
had brought from America, and although 
Bokuyoba was outside its laws, her skin 
was dark and her features negroid. The 
other he had acquired from contacts with 
the Australians of Torres Straits and the 
Gulf of Papua, where there is no surer 


Hills amda sea 
By Ciara McCreery 


I love the hills more than the sea; 


They have been better friends to me. 


I must be vigilant and brave 


To hold my own with surf and wave; 


Water is wild and full of change, 


Uncertain, treacherous and strange. 


The sea’s unrest increases mine, 
But hills are patient and benign, 


And whether happy, sad or ill 
1 can depend upon a hill. 


way of parting company with the decent 
folk of one’s own race than to “go native.” 
Then there was the thought of Joan, the 
companion of his adventure and the 
woman of his heart’s cleanest hope; 
Joan, of his own race, in the clearing 
across the ravine. 

He lifted the astonished native girl 
off his lap, firmly placed her in a sitting 
position upon the couch, gave her a 
brotherly pat on the back and rose. 

A wail of entreaty came from the 
queen thus summarily dethroned. 

Griffshook hishead with determination. 

Bokuyoba sprang up with a shrill 
cry of anger, tore the wrist-watch from 
her arm and flung it at him furiously, 
calling out, ““Kuboma! Moliasi!” 

The two tall spear-men on guard at 
the entrance lifted the door-flap and stood 
at attention. She snapped out a com- 
mand and they presented their many- 
barbed spear-heads at Griff’s throat. 
At further command one of them raised 
his lance in a gesture of obedience and 
went out again. 

Griff’s hand dropped to the pistol- 
butt in his holster. It should come now, 
he thought—a quick shot between the 
eyes of the remaining savage, and a 
break for freedom down the village street 


Dark Island 


toward the trail. He was confident 
he could escape—but to prevent an al; 
that would send the swift cohorts of 
dabu daima after him he would also h 
to kill Bokuyoba. This he could not 
Animal though she was, he would 
murder her. And she was his host 
He could not repay her infatuation 
a cowardly bullet. In her own way 
had been honest with him. So he s 
and waited while Bokuyoba, igno 
that fate had made a friendly decisio 
her favor, stared at him venomo 
After a few minutes the spear- 
returned, accompanied by Lobb. 
“Wot’s up, guv’nor?” that fant 
remarked. “You two quarreling alrea 
Bokuyoba jabbered musically 
Lobb listened with attention. The 
turned to Griff: 
“The queen says as ’ow she’s g 
you the white man’s jewels, expe 
to be used like a lady. She rem 
also, in “igh indignation, as ’ow 
gave you buzfana, meanin’ love- 
and you returned the compliment 
sebuwana, meanin’ you were q 
willin’ to be an Adam to ’er 
Then you turns ’er down cold 
starts to walk out on ’er. W_’ic 
don’t need to remind you, is ’a 
common courtesy anywhere in 
world. That’s w’y Potiphar’s 
made trouble for Joseph, my Sun 
school teacher used to tell me.” 

“Say to her I am sorry, but 
Iam under a taboo which prev 
me,” said Griff. 

Lobb translated. Bokuyoba 
swered and laughed. 

“She says as ’ow there’s no s 
taboo and you’re a monumental 
guvy’nor. An’ I’m afraid she’s ri! 
Think up somethin’ better.” 

“Say that I will go back to 
camp now and will send her ret 
gifts of white man’s magic things 
will please her greatly. Say also | 
she fascinates me and that if 

taboo is lifted I will come to see 
again.” 















HERE was a long, excited pz 

between Lobb and Bokuyoba, 
at the end of it Lobb turned to ( 
with a doleful countenance. 

“Tt’s no go, guv’nor. She says y 
never go back to your camp. 
either become Bokuyoba’s ’usband 
give her a fine white son to lead ’er t 
or you'll die. You can think it ¢ 
under guard, until abaht midnight. 
night’s the night, guv’nor—either * 
wedding or your funeral. An’ [’n 
take aw’y your fire-dagger, mea 
pistol, for she thinks you might get ni 
So turn it over like a gentleman to yc 
George Lobb, 0o0’s your friend in 
an’ I'll think up a scheme for gettin’ 
out of this mess.” 

Griff nodded. Not daring to be 
a gleam of hope, in an attitude of appa 
submission, he permitted Lobb to 
his pistol, and, with head bent, wa 
out of the ravi, two spear-points at 
small of his back. A little later he fe 
himself prisoner in a small hut ri 
about with jeering spear-men and s| 
ers, under command of the shrill | 
contemptuous Meli, who was now wea 


aa. 


holster and automatic pistol. The 
thieftain often peered into the muzzle, 
ng to see the devil that lurked within. 
* watched him anxiously, fearing 
he might accidentally blow out his 
brains, and perhaps bring down the 
eance of the guard upon the captive 
had slain by sorcery. 
“he day waned slowly; the sunlight 
d; the women of the village began 
yast sago dumplings for the evening 
. Griff had not seen Lobb for hours 
began to worry about the cockney’s 
aises of help in the emergency. After 
‘he man was a renegade, more native 
white; and he was probably slightly 
le-minded in addition. His easy 
w-back into savagery proved, Griff 
ected, a subnormal intelligence. 
‘rom the doorway of his hut 
*saw that the sky had become 
ened by billowing, slate-blue 
ds. The rainy season was be- 
ing, he thought; and it was 
} time that Joan and Captain 
som were back aboard the 
el. A low mutter of distant 
ider confirmed his suspicion 
a storm was brewing. Then 
ww Lobb coming toward the hut, 
ying two large wooden bowls. 
‘*Ere’s y’r supper, guv’nor,”’ 
aid. “Food an’ drink o’ th’ 
Bokuyoba can __ provide. 
’s like it would be narsty 
cher for the wedding tonight.” 
‘What makes you think there 
ung to be a wedding?” 
‘Well, it aint reasonable, guv’- 
to think as ’ow you'd go to 
- own funeral instead of to a 
jing. I gives you credit for 
jer sense. Plain suicide, that’s 


lit’d be.” 


ee VCH you were going 
to help me get away,” Griff 
angrily. 

‘So I was, guv’nor. But I 
*t count on such a strong guard. 
ja I thought I’d give you me 
| tand feathers, and dress meself 
}n your clothes to make ’em 
k I was you while ye took a 
| through the woods. But 
/’s no good. You’d get aw’y, 
4 be, but where would young 
4rge Lobb be? Meli’s gang 
ld kill me sure. But I’ve 
> one thing: I’ve gone down 
, our camp and tipped them off.” 
“You damned idiot, why did 
do that? Suppose they at- 
}pt a rescue? What chance will 
4 have in this jungle against the full 
42 of the dubu daima? They'll all get 
}sacred. Lobb, if anything happens 
4 that, ll kill you before the club- 
|) start on me.” 

“Don’t get sore, guv’nor, your cap- 
4's sick, and the young lady seems to 
‘oss. She’ll not have nerve enough to 
a raid.” 

ariff relapsed into a moody silence 
|, Lobb squatted beside him, chewing 
L-nut with much enjoyment. Pres- 
iy, he saw a horde of spear-men pour 
y of the dubu daima and form a ring in 
| cleared space which that great ravi 
d. There was a pounding of drums, 











@ Joan came into Griff’s 
arms and they clung 
together on a glowing 
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a stamping of feet, a high, sharp singing 
in unison. 

Then out of the jungle back of the 
ravi there came a band of unearthly 
figures! fifteen and twenty feet tall, brightly 
painted with grotesque designs, tufted 
with feathers and garlanded with leaves. 
Sorcerers in masquerade, evidently. Three 
of them carried stakes, which they set 
up in the center of the ring of dubu daima 
men. 

“What's all this?’’ he asked sullenly. 

“Them as just made their entrance,” 
Lobb explained, ‘‘are the wizards and 
black magicians. Those are the vung- 
vung masks they’re wearin’. On _ the 
stakes are the ’eads o’ them three poor 
sailors as was killed down on the beach. 

















carpet of jewels 


Now the dubu daima will do their death 
dance. All this is in your honor, guv’nor. 
A warnin’, too, I might say.” 

The dancing warriors whirled and 
pranced in an intricate pantomime which, 
Griff saw after a while, was in mimicry 
of warfare. They thrust their spears at 
the stakes, howled their battle cries, 
rushed together in a furious melee, 
charged and broke and charged again. 

Suddenly there came a rumble of 
thunder, louder than before. Griff, 
glancing upward, saw that there was a 
menacing greenish tinge in the rolling 
fury of the cloud battalions. Wildness 
on land ant wildness in the sky. He felt 
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greatly depressed. It would be miserable 
for Joan and her patient in that camp on 
a night of storm and torrential rain, he 
thought. As for himself, it was Bokuyoba 
or—he shuddered. It seemed incredible, 
all this; like a lurid melodrama, too weird 
to be true. 

Night dropped upon the hills and the 
village like a black cap. The approaching 
storm increased its threats with long rolls 
of thunder and_ swift flares of sheet- 
lightning. The men of the dubu daima 
lit their pyre and greeted the red tongues 
of flame witha herce outcry anda brandish- 
ing of spears. 


HE throbbing of wooden drums; the 

slow choral intonation of gibberish 
spells; the rhythmic weaving of another 
dance, in ominous measures and solemn 
attitudes; black figures against the scarlet 
flowers of fire. The flickering light fell 
upon the three masks mounted on the 
stakes. Again Griff shuddered. ‘Then, 
turning to speak to Lobb he observed 
that his renegade ally was no longer sit- 
ting with him on the porch of the hut. 
He had slipped away in the darkness 
while Griff was watching the fire. He 
looked for Meli, the old war-chief, among 
his wardens, but he too had gone. How 
could he send word to Bokuyoba? There 
was no time to lose if he 
were to escape. The 
obsession of savage sac- 
rifice could become a 
hysteria beyond control 
among the dubu daima 
men, and at any moment 
the angry queen’s im- 
patience might reach its 
limit and demand his 
life. He glanced down 
the village street and 
found that it was empty 
of life, as far as the 
flickering light cast by 
the fire would permit 
him to see. The women 
and children were follow- 
ing their code of taboo, 
apparently, and had 
withdrawn into the for- 
est in order not to be 
profaning witnesses of 
the rites of the dubu 
daima. 

Suddenly a dark shape 
came into view, skulking 
in the shadow of a hut. 
It was advancing by: 


furtive, silent rushes 
from the cover of one 
hut to another. He 


watched closely, and saw 
that several other figures, 
apparently natives, were 
following. ‘There was someone dressed 
in white. He counted six of them. They 


seemed to be carrying sticks. Dry 
branches for the fire, maybe. Then a 
glint of metal caught his eyes. A reflec- 


tion from a rifle barrel! 

Fear swept over him like a chilling 
wind; terror grasped him by the throat. 
These were the Kanakas of the Petrel, 
and that slim whiteness betraying itself in 
the night, smaller than the others, could 
only be Joan! A rescue was being at- 

(Continued on page 60) , 
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Trail Riding 








Many People Who Go to 


the Mountain Playgrounds 

are Learning that the Way to 

See the Best to Be Seen in a 
Rocky.Mountain Park is 


From the Back of a Horse 


VIDENCE has been accumu- 
lating during the past two 
years to prove that visitors to 
the national parks of Canada, 
particularly those in the Rocky 
Meuntain area, are not all content to 
make a two or three day stay and then 
hasten breathlessly. off, serene in the be- 
lief they have seen all that is to be seen. 

By dressing in a fur coat and sitting on 
a. block of manufactured ice some people 
may get a thrill—and certainly a chill— 
but by no stretch of the imagination can 
they be considered arctic explorers. It is 
as ‘rational to suppose that eating a clam 
chowder constitutes an experience in deep 
sea fishing. It is being equally uncom- 
plimentary to one’s intelligence to presume 
that by breezing through the atmosphere 
in a:swift automob'le one may, in a day 
or two, see all there is to be seen in a great 
national park like Jasper, for instance, 
which. has an area of more than 5000 
square miles. 

Many people who come to the moun- 
tain playgrounds are discovering this fact. 
They are learning that the only way to 
see the best that is to be seen in a Rocky 
Mountain park, is from the back of what 
the cross word puzzlers describe as an 
equine quadruped which, in plain lan- 


guage, isa horse. And 
that alsoexplains why, 
out in the Canadian 
Rockies, for the past 
two summers, larger 
numbers of visitors have been 
putting riding breeches to the use 

for which they were designed. 

_ This mode of travel is called Trail Rid- 
ing and, like most other things in life, it 
has its ups and downs, especially for the 
beginner. The person who conceived the 
idea of applying che term “tenderfoot” to 
one who undertakes to go trail riding for 
the first time was either singularly lacking 
in imagination or exceedingly tactful. 

Out in the Canadian Rockies the begin- 
ner 1s not so designated. True, the nomen- 
clature is often varied and picturesque 
but that which is audible is usually “tour- 
ist’ or “dude”. But he is never high-hat- 
ted and his period of probation is not pro- 
longed. If he can stick with his horse, 
either on it, ahead of it or behind it for 
fifty miles he can, if he wishes, be admitted 
to the fellowship of the Trail Riders of the 
Canadian Rockies and be presented with 
a medal to prove his claim. There are 
bronze medals, silver medals, and gold 
medals. They vary in design and value 
and are awarded for being valorous, per- 
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Jasper National Pa 
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(Left: “Tt 15 well y 
should begin to trus 
‘Peanuts’ on the Lit 
Shovel Pass. For tra 
like human nature, are 
variable quality” 










severing or just thick-skinned from 
up to twenty-five hundred miles. 
is given after that I don’t know, but I | 
an idea it may be an equestrian stat 
To go trail-riding—I am speakin 
the beginner—the first thing to do 
find an outfitter. The next is to fi 
trail. For this purpose the outfitter 
produce a map that looks like a cross 
tween a tablecloth in a Chinese restau 
and the surface of an ancient oil pain 
The mass of lines running hither and 
that are chasing themselves in circles 
a kitten after its tail, are contours an 
gravy spots are the tops of mount; 


ead 
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ts Ups ad Downs 


re are splotches of anemic blue to rep- 
nt lakes and dirty grey patches indi- 
ng ice fields. Meanwhile the stubby 
er of the outfitter has been wandering 
ut with an utter disregard of ice, water 
unsealed heights and—the moving 
er having writ—he rolls up the map 
the candidate wakes somewhere out- 
to the fact he is going trail riding but 
till without any exact knowledge of 
re. 

lorses are the most essential thing next 
1 trail. These—early, oh so early in 
morning—are found standing pl: acidly 
he corral with a group of gum-chewing, 
| cent-eyed cowboys beside them. The 
ty having assembled, the introduction 
iders to fery steeds commences. The 
) st influential looking member will prob- 
y be hoisted on to the broad back of a 
| poleonic beast of noble proportions and 
|}noderately comfortable gait. Others 
| 


fare according to their status which ts 
always according to their deserts. 


ET no one harbor any illusions as to 
|, the looks of a mountain pony. He 
} er was meant for the ring at the Roval 
}ater Fair. The chances are he will ap- 
rto be a beast which ina pre-natal state 

evidently intended to be a camel and 
| changed his mind on the way. He may 
| e no definite color. He may seem to 
}e been carelessly sprayed with ochre 
a surface not altogether clean and his 
es may be baggy as a newspapersman’s 
asers. No fault may be found with 


| @ Mount Kerkeslin, Jasper National 
Park, Alberta 
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his ears but hts back 
will probably be a 
masterpiece of irregu- 
larity. Not even a 
mattress in a country 
hotel could achieve 
its magnificent con- 
tours. Two cupola- 
shaped domes are its 
outstanding features, 
one fore and one aft, 
and in between them 
a deep valley of the 
shadow wherein rests 
the saddle. No doubt 
the amazing shape of 
this back will have 
earned for him the 
appropriate sobriquet 
“Peanuts” 

Around his_ eyes 
may be two wide cir- 
cles, in shape and ap- 
pearance not unlike 
the shell-rimmed 
spectacles which have 
made defective vision 
popular, and the 
eyes may be a watery 
blue. But—and this 
is the redeeming qual- 
ity of all mountain 
ponies — those eyes 
will look at you with 
a wisdom older than 
the pyramids and 
before them your soul 
will wilt and curl up 
like a strip of bacon 
ina hot pan. In one 
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C Little Shovel Pass, Jasper 
National Park, Alberta 





glance that horse will know more about 
you than your wife or your closest 
friend can learn in years of intimacy. 

Having been properly introduced by 
a cowboy with a jaw like the prow of 
a ferry boat and the eyes of a cherub, 
who drawls, “I guess this here one will 
do for you,” thus proving there is al- 
together too much guessing about this 
business, even though you are not 
sure whether he is looking at you or 
the horse, you proceed to mount. 


OW, mounting a horse prop- 

erly, with the easy nonchalance 
of the cowboys, is an art. Like slipping 
gracefully into a dress shirt or eating 
asparagus tips, it 1s something which 
can be acquired only by experience plus 
agility. For a moderately long-legged 
man it can be performed without 
any particular loss of prestige after a 
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few attempts but for a short-legged man 
it is another matter. Being of the latter 

variety myself I have often wondered why 
the pictures of Napoleon never showed 
the rope ladder. 

The theory is simple. You stand on the 
left of the horse close to the neck with 
your face towards its stern, which is the 
end with the tail attachment. With your 
left hand you grasp the reins and the pom- 
mel firmly, place your left foot in the stir- 
rup and vault gracefully into the saddle. 
If you are short-legged you will discover 
that when your left hand is on the pom- 
mel your left foot won’t reach the stirrup. 
If you put your foot in the stirrup first 
you can only grasp a handful of mane, to 
which any horse—even a mountain pony 
—will take exception. 

So there you will be, gravely 
hopping from one foot to an- 
other like a cat making up its 
mind to cross a puddle, until 
a solemn-faced cowboy sud- 
denly heaves you into the air 
and leaves you suspended there 
with the ground miles away and 
nothing between you and it 
except a restless insecurity. 
Before you have collected your 
wits your attention will prob- 
ably be jolted to bear upon 
more immediate dangers. You 
will discover your horse has 
wheeled suddenly and, when 
your heart has stopped kissing 
your Adam’s apple, you will 
be able to offer silent thanks- 
giving to the memory of the 
soul who invented a_ saddle 
with a pommel and to learn, 
to your astonishment that the 
trail ride has begun. 

Trail riding 1s an excellent 
leveller of castes. It founds 
companionships more quickly 
than perhaps any other form 
of exercise and that may be 
one of the reasons for its grow- 
ing popularity. Within a mile 
or two, between bumps, you 
will discover a lot that is 
likeable in the chap ahead of you and 
the one behind you, just as you are 
also finding out that there appear to be 


numerous mysterious knobs on parts of 


your person which, hitherto, you had 
considered to be smoothly — surfaced. 
This latter discovery, no doubt, will 


cause you to determine that if ever 
again you go trail riding you will ask for 
a side saddle so that you may ride out on 
one side and back on the other. Perhaps 
it is true that between fellow sufferers 
there exists an affinity, as witness the 
relish with which women chatter of afHlic- 
tions borne and the male of the species of 
golf. Whatever the reason may be, it is 
true that within an hour, as far as the 

vagaries of your steed will permit, you are 
conversing with your fellows like bosom 
friends and into your heart there begins to 
creep a genuine liking for what you are 
doing. You may even ‘deign to look with a 
little more favor upon that model of im- 
perfection, “Peanuts,” and to credit him 


Trail Riding—Its Ups and Downs 


with having a few wits. You are entering 
that matchless brotherhood, the frater- 
nity of those who ride among the hills. 

It is well you should begin to trust 
“Peanuts.” For trails, like human nature, 
are of variable quality. They weave and 
wind among the trees where the shadows 
flit and dance. They cross the swift green 
streams all splashed with milk and the 
water purls against your boots, held loose 
beside the stirrups while “Peanuts,” like 
an awkward scow, forges his relentless 
course across the ford. Those trails cling 
like frightened fingers to the edge of fear- 
some bluffs with yawning chasms below 
and “Peanuts” always walks uncon- 
cernedly along the outer edge, occasion- 
ally leaning over to nip a clump of grass 


Shop Girls 


By Marion STEWARD 


There is a fine, high courage in their kind, 
But precious few who notice it, or find 
A word to praise the girl who works when faint 
And keeps her post when pallor shows through 
pant; 
Too few to thank the clerk who stands all day 
And sends contented patrons on their way 
Well pleased with goods, not thinking of the 
girls 
Who serve like minute men—despite their curls 
And polished nails and facial applique. 
What soldiers need be more alert than they, 
Those girls who serve the shoppers, penny-tight? 
They smile all day, and leaving, smile at night; 
Then, blithely swinging on the straps, they take 
That daily pilgrimage all workers make 
On street cars bulging « 


from its precarious bed. They stumble 


over slides with a shuddering mass of 


rocks above and below. They creep beside 
great glaciers, older than the oldest man- 
made thing and climb to the wind-swept 
heights where even the trees can’t grow, 
but where brave patches of forget-me- 
nots, all unconscious of their heroism, 
bloom like little bits of fallen sky in hol- 
lows right beside the snow. They fling 
themselves into the v alleys where the deep 
shadow of the mountain broods forever 
and they sweep merrily by lakes of emer- 


ald and jade and others where the fire of 


the opal lies imprisoned. 


RAILS are wilful things. True 
nomads, these, wandering where 
and how they please and the reason is 
soon plain why good looks have been 
sacrificed for strength, agility and intelli- 
gence in the selection and breeding of 
mountain ponies. 
and _ his 


At any moment “Peanuts” 


with the straining crowd, 
And reach their homes, unruffled, gay and proud! 










































kin may be called upon to do the m 
surprising things and the wise rider s¢ 
learns to let his mount go about tk 
things in his own way. With all the s 
care of an elephant stepping across 
body of his trainer, he will pick his y¥ 
among a tangle of upturned roots. He> 
not think twice about climbing the sid 
a bank which, it would seem, ‘only ag 
could climb. He will choose an unfalter 
path through great jumbles of rocks < 
he has been known to cross a river on 
log like a lumberjack! 

The thing “Peanuts” dislikes most # 
slicker. This is a garment designed a 
protection against rain and it is tied to 
back of the saddle when the weathe 
fine. It has no particular shape, is alw 
made to fit a seven-foot 
and contains about twe 
five yards of oilskin careles 
sewed around a hole. You | 
your head through this h 
when you find it, drape 
rest of the bell tent arou 
yourself and the saddle 
then the weather clears 
Getting into it is quite a tri 
especially on asaddle. The k 
is never where it ought to bez 
“Peanuts” is sure to object 
the rustling of the garm) 
while you are looking for 
My advice is to dismount, 
behind a tree and to put 
the slicker out of sight or 
leave it on the back of | 
saddle and get wet. 

I remember one ventureso 
soul who refused to heed t 
advice. He remained al 
and he also made the mist: 
of putting the slicker over 
head before he had definit 
charted the hole. He was 
that position when his ho 
turned its head and saw hi 
With a leap and a frighter 
squeal the horse dashed alc 
the trail with a _ bounc 
shrouded figure on his ba 
emitting muffled cries for h 
until the sympathetic sweep of an o 
hanging bough brought the mad proc 
sion to anundramatic close. 

But these are the things which add z 
to life on the trail. These and the wi 
drous beauty all about; the snow-c 
hills and the waterfalls that hang | 
vagrant silver threads to the side of the 
the rippling brooks and the polished la] 
a the sense of a satisfying compan 
ship. 

And late at night when the hills hz 
vanished into the purple mist and “P 
nuts” has wandered off to graze in 1 
beaver meadows; when you have gathei 
about the camp fire’s fragrant warm 
you will find your heart is no longer fil 
with a want that can’t be met and yc 
soul no longer craves for the things tl 
cannot be. For these things are, and 1 
things of man and a man-made wo 
seem far away indeed. Only the st: 
swinging low in the blue-black vault 
sky seem near. 





Only a Barefoot Boy 





The memory of carefree youth and the happy 
hours spent afield is graphically represented by 
this photograph of Norman Purviance taken 
in the heart of the beautiful Sellway National 
Forest Reserve between Idaho and Montana 
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Have You Joined in the Dance Around the Golden Calf? 


| as so tempting. It sounds so easy. The regular route is 
thirty, forty years long and tough going every step, 
usually with disappointment at the end. But the short-cut is 
easy, pleasant, eflortless and brief. In three years, in six 
months, in sixty days, without doing anything more difficult 
than signing checks, you are there, you’ve got a fortune, 
you’re independent for the rest of your life. All you need is 
nerve, cash and luck. Didn’t Bob Andreson pile up nearly a 
quarter million in three years starting with an investment of 
less than ten thousand in Tractor stock, pyramiding all the 
way? Didn’t Smith make $40,000 out of Faper common ina 
year and a half, starting with $5000? Didn’t that patent- 
medicine peddler build up more than a hundred thousand 
out of a capital of $2000 by buying Bank of Italy early? 

Yes, it’s tempting. And many of the stories of fortunes— 
mostly paper fortunes—amassed through stock speculation 
in a comparatively short time are true. That’s why we’ve 
seen everybody and his wife play the stock market, gyrate 
around the golden calf with an abandon unprecedented for 
decades. 

It was a weird, uncanny, unbelievable spectacle, that wild 
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Nothing is Lost But Paper Profits When Stocks Tumble 


IDE-SPREAD speculation is nothing new. Waves of 
it have been sweeping across the country, across the 
civilized world at regular intervals, impelled by the universal 
desire to acquire leisure and luxury without effort. Fifty 
years ago all California tossed its surplus funds far more 
recklessly into Comstock shares that it is today betting on 
Bank of Italy stock; barbers, bootblacks and bankers par- 
ticipated joyously in this orgy of mining-stock speculation of 
half a century ago, but they got quicker action. Fortunes 
were made and lost overnight; then as now intrinsic value 
and earning power had little to do with the erratic course of 
share prices. They shot up and slumped down again 
responsive to manipulation, rumors and the whim of the 
crowd whose wild purchases enabled the insiders to unload at 
high figures. 
That’s the crucial point, the fine art in the trade of specu- 
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Ehe Spirit: of -Los Angeles 


HEN the hand-tooled posies are being passed around, 

you’ve got to hand the biggest bunch to our old friend 
with the large megaphone, the City of the Angels. Some 
people, especially those into whose ribs her elbows have been 
digging, maintain that Los Angeles has many faults, but 
cowardice and inertia are not among her shortcomings. Con- 
sider the foundation of Los Angeles, the basis that existed at 
the foot of the Sierra Madre for the growth of a metropolitan 
city. Except for climate and beauty of setting, there was 
none. In the long drowsy, dusty years when a handful of 
adobe houses clustered around the church of the Madonna 
of the Angels, throughout the first century of its existence 
Los Angeles remained merely one of a score of Mexican cow 
towns that carried on, unnoticed, in the warm Southwest. It 
had no harbor worth mentioning, no large rivers, no mines, 
no hinterland, little water, no trade. All these things, the 
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dance of the speculation-mad hordes in the early spring 
A.D. 1928. For a year or more corporate earnings a 
profits had been shrinking. Unemployment during 
winter had become a national problem, yet the hundreds 
millions tossed by fevered speculators into the market wi 
orders to buy, buy, buy made it possible for stocks to ri 
continually, to go through the ceiling and keep on goi 
until the leading speculative issues were yielding less th 
three per cent interest on top prices. 
More than three years ago we opined in these colum 
that stocks would continue to rise in sympathy with tl 
falling interest rate until they sold on the basis of a five-p 
cent yield. Well, they did it and surpassed it. Many of the 
are selling at prices that yield the buyer only three per ce’ 
and, in the cases of various bank stocks, even less. How loi 
they can stay at this height nobody knows. It depends 
the speculators. The moment a sufficient number of them g 
panicky or tries to cash in, the decline to a more reasonab 
basis will begin. While the enthusiasm lasts and everyboc 
buys indiscriminately, the gay airplane of speculation cz 
maintain itself above the clouds, out of sight of solid eart: 
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lation: to know when to unload, to sell and salt away tk 
profits. Any fool can start speculating with a purchase, bu 
it takes a wise man to know when to sell. In the preser 
three-year stock boom many of these wise men have be 
fooled. They sold too early, failing to realize that the e 
thusiasm of inexperienced speculators wowd induce them 1 
keep on buying long past the logical peak. However, nobod 
has gone broke yet through selling out and taking his profit 

Like all its predecessors, the present stock boom wi 
eventually come to an end, many paper fortunes will § 
wiped out and many thousands will kick themselv« 
vigorously for having hung on too long, but their losses w 
have no effect on the productive or earning power of th 
nation. Let’s remember that a stock boom is a sympton 
not a cause, and refuse to become scared when the deflatio 
comes. 
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and the Fallibility of Man 


stones upon which a big city is built, Los Angeles had t 
create. It did create them—when the health and climat 
seekers arrived. And then Los Angeles needed more wate 
So the city went hundreds of miles to the north, built a 
aqueduct and got the water. But it wasn’t enough, so L« 
Angeles is now preparing to get more from the Colora 
River, lifting this water 1700 feet with the electricity to t 
generated by the river. 

When a community of such spirit is confronted with a di 
aster like the breaking of the St. Francis dam, it does not s 
down and wail. Though Los Angeles can’t resurrect th 
dead, it can take care of their families and it can make goo 
the damage done. That will cost money, but with a millic 
people to share the cost, the individual burden will not t 
heavy. In fact, a slight increase in the comparatively lo) 
water rates of Los Angeles will produce sufficient revenue f 
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THE WORK OF REBUILDING BEGINS 


Above: Undaunted, residents of the San Francisquito Valley, 

California, the district swept by the torrent of water loosened in 

the St. Francis Dam burst, start the work of rebuilding. This 

photo shows workmen beginning the task of reconstructing one of 
the highway bridges near Saugus, Cal. 





HANDLE WITH CARE 


Above: That's the order given to old man Neptune by 

Robert Dollar as 18,000,000 Petaluma eggs left San 

Francisco for South America. Left to right: Robert 

Dollar, Gayle Martin as Miss Buenos Aires, Elaine 

Maxwell as Miss Petaluma and Horacio Rovira, 
the Argentine Consul 


SMILES OF VICTORY 


Below: Miss Ardoth Schneider, a student at 

Long Beach University, who recently gained th 

song Beach niversily, who recently gained the 

distinction of winning the first race for women 

jockeys ever carded at a recognized race meeting 

in the history of the turf in America, when she 
won the Coronado Town Plate with 


“Holly Boy” 





BIG HAT BUT NOT HIGH 


Below: As big as this hat 1s it still perches on top of E. E. 
Spafford’s head. The National Commander of the 
American Legion 1s shown wearing the sombrero which was 
presented to him by the Alamo Post of San Antonio, 
Texas, where the National Convention will be 
held in October 
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amortize a bond issue large enough to satisfy all claims aris- 
ing out of the catastrophe. 

Don’t worry about Los Angeles. As the Portland Journal 
says: “One can only admire again the spirit with which Los 
Angeles answers each new handicap. . . . . Los Angeles has 
its problems, but it solves them. She is both an example and 
an inspiration.” 

Nevertheless we hope that the next California legislature 
will provide state supervision of municipal dam construc- 
tion. The St. Francis dam disaster has demonstrated that an 
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How White Elephants May H 


ONGRESS will make no appropriation for the Boulder 

or any other Colorado River dam at this session. That’s 
a fact. Everybody knows it. With a presidential election 
coming along, our Washington friends are not willing to stir 
up the rancor and bitterness that will inevitably accompany 
the steam rollering of Arizona’s opposition. Senator Hiram 
Johnson probably knows that his fight for immediate action 
is hopeless, but he’s got to go through the motions for the 
benefit of the optimistic home folks. Also, the more he fights 
now, the easier will be the task when Congress reassembles 
after the fall election. 
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Why Does Private Mississippi Valley Land Get Flood Protection Free} 


PEAKING of floods and dams, what’s the idea of Con- 

gress in relieving the land owners of the lower Mississippi 
Valley of all reclamation costs under the guise of flood con- 
trol and placing the entire expense on the nation? If any one 
of our readers can produce one good reason why the protec- 
tion of private land along the lower Mississippi should be 
wholly paid for by the Federal Government while private 
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Uncle Sam s -hoass 


HEN William B. Greeley resigned as chief of the 

Forest Service, the Government in the opinion of 
many competent observers lost its most valuable servant. 
For eight years Colonel Greeley was the boss of a hundred 
and fifty million acres; under his administration the recrea- 
tional and grazing use of the National Forests reached its 
present peak; he brought about better, more harmonious 
relations with the various forest users, yet he defeated every 
effort of selfish private interests to break down established 
policies for their own pecuniary profit. He had the un- 
speakable Fall to contend with, and beat him; he success- 
fully resisted the efforts of the Western stockmen to estab- 
lish vested rights in the grazing areas of the National 
Forests, yet his success did not leave rankling sores. A clear 
thinker, he always saw every problem in its relation to the 
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Emwey ll Poeket kloovesr Lf 


LX months ago we were kinda lukewarm about Herbert 

Hoover’s candidacy for the Republican nomination. Of 
course we were for him; we knew that he’d make an efficient, 
strictly honest chief executive with marvelous organizing 
ability and a vision encompassing the entire world, but we 
were wondering whether long sojourn in Washington plus 
his ambition hadn’t made too “regular” a party man out of 
him. Well, the developments of the last three months, the 
kind of opposition his candidacy has stirred up have dis- 
pelled all doubts as to his independence of thought and 
action. Any man who is so bitterly opposed by all the hide- 
bound party wheel horses, any man of whom the Sam 
Butlers, the Hilleses, the Willises, the Watsons and the 
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is the Lumbermen’s Gain 


He Doesn't 
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engineer does not become infallible because he is employer 
by a city or county. Los Angeles—or rather the men in con 
trol of its water and power department—resented stat 
“interference” in their projects and through political pres 
sure had state supervision removed. The moment the criti 
cal, impartial eye of outside experts was removed, they tool 
a blundering chance. And we have all heard of the tragedy 
that followed. 

State supervision of a// dam construction must be re 
stored at the earliest possible moment. 
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lp the Cause of Bouldes am 


In the meantime, let’s pray for the enlightenment 
Arizona during the interval. That’s a big job. For ten year 
Arizona has blocked every move to develop the Colorad 
To Governor Hunt and his allies the Colorado River is : 
political asset they don’t want to surrender. It may b 
necessary to reappoint the portly Arizona governor ministe 
to Siam in order to get the Boulder Dam built. In Sia 
with the other white elephants he would be a national asse 
Perhaps Senator Johnson can induce the President to mak 
the appointment. It would be worth more to him than ¢ 
favorable committee report. 
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land along other rivers has to pay the lion’s share of sucl 
protection, we'll get him free of all charges a permit to builc 
camp fires in any of the National Forests and a pass en 
titling him to swim the Mississippi from its source to it) 
mouth. If free flood protection is a service to be rendered by 
the Federal Government, we know of several pieces of rive 
bottom land we’d like to have Uncle Sam reclaim for us. 
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whole task; he expressed his thoughts logically, interestingly 
forcefully; he yielded gracefully in small matters, but in big 
issues he was granite. 

As manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associatio1 
Col. Greeley’s field will be narrower, but the task confront 
ing him is far more difficult. If he can bring about close’ 
cooperation among the country’s commercial lumbermen, i 
he can induce the lumbermen to regulate their cut in lin 
with the market’s demands, if he can help them to sto} 
the waste involved in selling lumber below cost, he wil 
have opened the way to the adoption of scientific fores 
management on a broad scale. For it is only the lumber 
man making a profit on his operations who is able anc 
willing to adopt those costlier methods that will protec 
the forests of the future. 
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Howl Out Load 


Vares are so afraid that they’ll combine against him, such i 
man deserves the enthusiastic support of every voter placin; 
national above party welfare. The quality of the opposition 
has made us snorting, pawing, bellering Hoover partisans. 
But, mates, as we pointed out once before, it isn’t the siz 
and quality of popular support that counts in a national con 
vention dominated largely by hand-picked Southern an 
Eastern delegates. Remember how Daugherty and his oil 
gang greased Harding across the plate? Hoover will b 
pocketed by similar methods unless we howl so loudly tha 
the manipulators of the political marionettes will get scare’ 
and allow the popular will really to express itself on the floo 
of the convention. Do your howling early and keep it up! 





UP A TREE 
Below: A wounded mountain lion 1s treed during 
the first annual Colorado lion hunt in the vicinity of 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., in which more than fifty 
; huntsmen engaged 
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COUNTRY’S FIRST WOMAN SUPERIOR 
COURT JUDGE IS APPOINTED 
AT LOS ANGELES 
Below: Georgia Bullock, only woman magistrate in Calt- 


fornia and a judge of the municipal court in Los Angeles, 
was appointed to serve three months on the superior bench 
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THE MAN 
j BEHIND THE 
OARS 
wg Coach Ky Ebright of 
' the University of Cali- 
fornia crew that de- 
feated Washington at 
Seattle. This was the 
first time the Washing- 


r , 
ton crew ever suffered 


defeat on their own waters although they lost to California 
last year on the Oakland Estuary. The California crew will 
row in the Poughkeepsie Regatta, June roth, after which 
they will train for the Olympic trials on the Schuylkill, July 
6. Since western crews have always finished well up in 
front in the Poughkeepsie Regatta, California and Wash- 
ington are among the favorites. If either wins the trials 
at Philadelphia 1t will be the first time a western crew has 
ever represented the United States at the Olympic,Games 


ee 
MMe 


DON’T TRY THIS OFF YOUR 
PIANO 
Above: Lieutenant Thomas Fisher just after he 
decided to leave the U. S. Navy plane in which 
he was flying and drop down on the Naval Air 
Station at San Pedro, California 
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RESENTING: 


Homer P. Rainey: The Youngest College President 
Miss Mayme Ziegelman: Expert Lumber Broker 
Mrs. John Bruce Dodd: Founder of Father's Day 
Victor Peterson: A Dry-Farm Grower of Tulips 
John Davis: Boy Scout Earner of a Merit Badge 


Youngest College President 


HE West, for the first time in his- 
tory, has supplied a college presi- 
dent for the Mid-West. Eastern 
and mid-western newspapers have given 
an unusual amount of space to the 
fact, partly because he is the first from 
the West, partly because of the excellence 
of his record. Aside from these distinc- 
tions, Dr. Homer P. Rainey is the young- 
est college president in the United States; 
younger than many who are attending 
colleges and universities of the nation as 
students. He is thirty-two years of age, 
born in Clarksville, Texas, January 19, 
1896. The next youngest in the list of 
presidents of institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States is his senior by 
three years. 

The election of Dr. Rainey as president 
of Franklin college, Franklin, Indiana, 
came last summer while he was a professor 
in the department of education at the 
University of Oregon. His inauguration 
followed in September. 

A farmer boy who worked his way 
through Austin College at Sherman, 
Texas, by milking cows, caring for chil- 
dren, washing dishes and waiting on 
tables; who cherished an ambition to be- 
come a minister but later found that his 
love of teaching was greater—that is 
Franklin’s new president; an athlete as 
well as scholar, for he was a star at foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball, track, tennis, 
swimming and bowling while in college 
and established a time record at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in obtaining his degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

As a college boy he was a debater and a 
member of the glee club, in addition to 
athletic activities and the responsibility 
of working his own way through school. 
His singing proved a valuable asset, for 
he led evangelistic singing at Baptist re- 
vivals for several summers during his 
college course. The services were con- 
ducted throughout the southern states. 
His athletic prowess also was a decided 
advantage, as he pitched professional 
baseball for two summers, in 1917 in the 
Texas-Oklahoma league, in 1919 in the 
Texas league. 

When he was twenty-two years of age 
and a junior in college he acted as assist- 
ant pastor of the First Baptist church of 
Sherman, Texas. The pastor of the 
church, which had a congregation of about 


hfteen hundred, enlisted in the army in 
social service work and the youth was 
left in his place as minister. For a year, 
working and taking part in student activi- 
ties, as well as carrying on full academic 
work, Rainey acted as pastor, performing 
marriage ceremonies, delivering funeral 
orations, conducting church services and 
visiting members of the congregation. In 
September, 1918, he went into the United 
States Infantry with the 32nd division; 
was in an officers’ training camp at the 
time of the armistice; was discharged from 
the army in December, 1918; went back 
to college, made up the work he had missed 
and graduated with his class. 

To fulfill his ambition to become a min- 
ister, Rainey found it necessary to take up 
graduate work; to take up graduate work 
it was necessary to teach to gain funds, so 
he returned to the academy of the college 
from which he had_ been graduated, 
taught mathematics and acted as vice- 
principal. 

“Then it was I found that my love of 
teaching was greater than my love of 
preaching,” he said. “So I resolved to 
enter the field of education as a life work.” 

He went to the University of Chicago 
for his graduate work, after two years’ 
additional teaching in the college as an 
instructor in education. He obtained 
his Master of Arts degree in June, 1923, 
and in August, 1924, his Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree. He set a time record for the 
latter, taking full academic work and 
writing his thesis in a single year. The 
degree was awarded with Magna Cum 
Laude, next to the highest honor at the 
university. While engaged on the degree 
he also had ushered at night for eleven 
weeks at the grand opera house. 


ie September, 1924, he came West, as 
an associate professor in the depart- 
ment of education at the University of Ore- 
gon. Two years later he was advanced toa 
professorship. Then came his election as 
a college president, just three years after 
obtaining his Ph. D. degree. Since taking 
up his duties in the West he has written 
several monographs on school finance and 
published eight articles on education in 
national magazines, all in two years’ time. 
He is an authority on school taxation and 
fnance, as well as on problems of second- 
ary education in Oregon. 

Concerning the choice of a western pro- 
fessor as president of a mid-western col- 
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{ 
lege, Dr. Rainey sees the hint of a tren: 
recognition of education in the West 
educators of the eastern and mid-wes 
section. It is certain that the choic 
college presidents is now falling upon 
shoulders of younger men. 

Lyte T. Keiiine 


Ly 


A Woman Lumber Broker 


HE feminine American populat 
can talk fluently in terms of me 
urements of dress and millini 
materials, but to Miss Mayme Ziegel 
the subject of lumber. measurements is 
familiar as yards of dress fabric to the 
of us. She has been a lumber broker 
many years and witha reputation built 
her own forcefulness has at times b 
recognized as a power behind the 
market of the Northwest. 

As far back as Miss Ziegelman can 
member, she says, she always wanted 
be a boy, had been more interested in 
father’s business than a girl would n 
mally be. He was a mill man in Wiscon 
and when, in her teens, she found it nec 
sary to earn a livelihood, it was natu 
for her to seek employment in a local lu 
ber company’s office. In roto her fa 
moved to Portland, Oregon, where lum 
was a leading industry, and she beca 
associated immediately with the larg 
lumber company in western Oreg 
Every phase of the industry was fascin 
ing to her and she proceeded to make h 
self indispensable by mastery of pertin 
details relating to timber. Ordering a 
buying, even the details of logging car 
operation, became her work and her int 
est. She visited the camps at Corcorz 
Oregon, and later from her office desk ev 
superintended the superintendent in char 
of the logging end. 

Miss Ziegelman’s knowledge of t 
workings of the timber world caused 
radical change in the market at one tin 
For a long period she had been realizing 
was necessary to raise the prices of Ic 
throughout the Northwest, or find ma 
organizations going to the wall. Since 
authority was within her jurisdiction s 
dared the announcement of an increase 
timber price. The mills listed as the co; 
pany’s customers respected and accept 
her business methods in announcing t 
raise, and other operators followed su 
Not only was the determination of poli 
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“Dr. Homer P. Rainey, former- 
y a professor at the University 


f Oregon, now president of 
‘ranklin College in Indiana, is 
he youngest college president in 
he United States. A farmer boy, 
he has worked his own way 


r responsibility, but her success in meet- 
:new conditions increased that responsi- 
ity in great measure. She checked pay- 
ls, extended credits and charges, ap- 
yved freight bills and all orders for the 
v mill, logging camps and the office. 
She knew the evils of waste—there is 
ich of it in the logging business—but 
ing as familiar with timber as any saw- 
ll man she controlled the waste to a 
ge degree. Of course, working with 
aber, the fire hazard had to be con- 
i} ered. In the emergency of a forest fire 
ypardizing the mill’s property, it was 
> who acted as frre chief, supplementing 
e forest service activity. Instructions 
| be wired? Miss Ziegelman wired. A 
in-swollen river? Miss Ziegelman ar- 
iged for tow boats and boom men to 
{ve the floating rafts. Investments to 
made? Miss Ziegelman’s shrewd finan- 
| judgment was called upon. This last 
| perience was to serve her to a good pur- 
se for a later development. 


ER many responsibilities caused 
f an increasing desire for further 
) ticipation in the company’s expand- 
: business, a cooperative and_profit- 





aring one. Her request met with a 
unter offer of increased salary but 

share in what she considered her 
it due. Then she determined to 
janch out as a lumber broker for 


brself. Since she had had charge of 
> log sales department of the largest 
sanization of its kind, every log-buying 
wmill man knew her. She received their 
‘stinted encouragement. In this field 
til now reserved for men, she could dem- 
strate her ability. In 1920 she had dis- 
sed of one hundred million feet of saw 
ss and each year had exhibited her in- 
-ased selling ability. 

“I was giving up a lucrative, unusually 





MARKHAM PHOTO 

GQ Miss Mayme Ziegelman, 
lumber broker, is the only 
woman of the Northwest in 
the field of finance operation. 
She heads her own business, 
the Multnomah Finance 
Company and the Equitable 
Mortgage Company 


(Victor Peterson 
knows how to make 
a Utah desert blos- 
som like the rose. 
He “dry -farms’” 
tulips, supplying 
four states on Moth- 
er’s Day 


large income, for a gambling possibility, 
but I owed it to myself to try it,”’ she ex- 
plains. “I had theories about a woman’s 
appearance being an asset, and I lived up to 
those theories. It merely meant guarding 
myself, and using every available force as 
an asset. Just because I was in a man’s 
work was no reason for overlooking femi- 
nine appearance. And I have always be- 
lieved that, in any job, a woman must save 
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(Mrs. John Bruce Dodd of 
Spokane, Washington, ts founder 
of Father's Day, observed the third 
Sunday in June and, aside from 
its sentiment, of benefit to haber- 
dashers and the tobacco trade. Mrs. 
Dodd (below) is known interna- 
tionally as creator of ‘Children of 
the Sun,” inimitable studies of the 
American Indian, modeled 
from life 


THE 
NELSON 
STUDIO 





for her morale as well as for her comfort. 
The strength of knowing, because of a 
bank account, defeat must not be ac- 
cepted, but only counted as a temporary 
halt in progress, is an encouragement to 
any woman in business. Assured I was 
making a success as a lumber broker I 
branched out as the only woman of the 
Northwest in the field of finance opera- 
tion, and started in 1924 the Multnomah 
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Finance Company and the Equitable 
Mortgage Company. 

‘“T am not permitting the two man-size 
jobs to control me. I play golf, dance, 
sew—yes, even dresses—and motor, and 
I can wash my car as clean as any house- 
wife her home.” 

Miss Ziegelman’s strong personality 1s 
obviously that of the sportswoman and 
executive who, once taking hold of any 
form of business, can carry it to a success- 
ful finish. Cyritta P. LInpNer. 


Founder of 


Father’s Day 


ATHER’S Day, 
the third Sunday 


in June, is recog- 
nized at last. The move- 
ment isa tribute to Wil- 
liam J. Smart, a G. A. 
R. veteran whose ‘“‘mili- 
tary attitude of the 
soul” prompted the in- 
spiration. Mrs. John 
Bruce Dodd, his daugh- 
ter, launched the move- 
ment in her home town, 
Spokane, Washington, 
as a tribute to a father 
who had reared his 
motherless group alone. 
Mrs. Dodd is nation- 
ally known as a writer 
ot legends, and intcr- 
nationally as creator of 
“Children of the Sun’, 
inimitable tribal studies 
of American Indians, 
modeled from life. 

It was in 1g10 that 
Mrs. Dodd drew up a 
petition addressed to 
the ministerial associa- 
tion of Spokane urging 
such constructive teach- 
ing from the pulpit as 
would point out the 
importance of a father’s 
place in the home, concerning the protect- 
tiun of womanhood and children, training 
of children, and safeguarding the marriage 
tie. Newspapers helped to launch the 
movement but for a time did not treat the 
subject seriously, intimating facetiously 
that father’s main duty in life was to pay 
the bills and crank the Ford. After con- 
siderable misunderstanding about the 
date, the third Sunday in June was ac- 
cepted and is now generally known as 
Father's Day. A red or white rose is sug- 
gested as the symbol. Until recently 
greeting cards have marked the day but 
personal gifts seem now to be favored. 
Haberdashers spend huge sums in prepara- 
tion for the consequent trade, and tobac- 
conists also reap a harvest. 

Grace W. Hircucocr. 
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LY 
A Tulip Farmer in Utah 
EK northern Utah Victor Peterson 


raises one hundred thousand tulips 
every year and makes about the same 
number of intermougtin women happy 
on Mother’s Day. AS P@-is proving, in 
one corner of a dry-fa egation or aDUqay 


be possible to rival Holland in the bulb 
business, and is giving his native town an 
opportunity to gain as wide a reputation 
for tulips as Rocky Ford has for canta- 
loupes or Portland for roses. His business 
is based on the Mother’s Day market and 
on lessons drawn from the native wild 
sego lily, Utah’s state flower. ‘“Sego’’ is 
the Ute Indian name for this very hardy, 
showy and exceedingly prolific bulb, 
Calochortus Nuttallit. 

You who are not a florist may think the 





A Boy Scout Winner 


@ John Davis of Spokane, Washington, an Eagle Scout, 1s shown earning 

his cooking merit badge. He dug a hole in the side of the hill with an open- 

ing in the top for a chimney, built a fire in the flat bottom oven and left rt for 

two hours in order to dry the moisture from the ground. He then raked out 

the embers, plugged the chimney, put bread dough and a rice pudding in 

the oven and placed a flat stone against the opening. In due time the bread 
and the pudding were removed, baked to the required perfection 


white carnation is the most appropriate 
flower for Mother on her annual fete day 
but any florist will tell you that if he is to 
raise enough carnations to supply the de- 
mand on that day he will have a glutted 
market the rest of the year. So, business- 
like, he turns to the tulip which in most 
states blooms naturally about the second 
Sunday in May, and which, as Victor 
Peterson has discovered, will grow without 
irrigation in a state like Utah where, in a 
valley like his, the rainfall 1s about fifteen 
inches each year. He found this out by 
noting how well the sego lily, similar to 
the mariposa lily of California, grows 
among the sage-brush, lies dormant 
through the hot, dry summer and emerges 
serenely the following spring. So_ he 
bought an acre of dry-farm land, ploughed 
it, manured it heavily in December, let it 
lie fallow through the summer and in late 
fall put in the tulip bulbs, one hundred 
thousand being required for the acre. As 
fertilizer is obtained in his locality for 
forty cents a load; as the first bloom more 
than pays for the bulb; as new bulbs grow 
each year, and as there is an unlimited de- 
mand for these tulips in Idaho, Wyoming, 
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Utah, and Nevada, you can easily see t 
the tulip business might rival the poult 
business in counting your chickens bo 
before and after they are hatched. 
Peterson’s success is due to what mig 
be called horticultural insight as well 
business foresight. He lives in Hyrum 
town conspicuous for its thrifty citi 
of Danish descent, for its dairy produ 
and for the dry-farms that lie all about 
He started his floral business by conve 
ing the finest burdock patch in the cou 


into rows of sw 
peas. There was 
ready market for sw 
peas in the coun 


most of the cou 
people having old-wo 
associations and acc 
tomed to seeing 
bunch of flowers 
banks, restauran 
stores, and markets, 
well as in their Eu 
pean homes. His re 
lar customers for flow 
netted him far mq@ 
than the day’s wages 
which he had b 
working, so he start 
raising perennials, glz 
ioli and tulips, es] 
cially tulips. The fi 
tulip bulbs were bou 
at two cents each, 
he  thriftily — wait 
until December, af 
the fall demand w 
over and_ others 
planted. He had c 
ered the ground w 
straw, and 
snow 
able to plant the tul 
December fifteen 
From then on he 
creased the stock 
bulbs until he h 
enough to plant 
dry-farm acre. 
found that Memo 
Day brought a sec 
tulip market, almost equal to that 
Mother’s Day, but that he must hi 
back the blooming of the flowers. 
first tried to do this by piling snow on 4 
bulb patch but the tulips came right 
through three or four feet of snow, 
powerful is spring metabolism in_ bi 
growth. Then he tried placing wic' 
frames over the plants, laying them. 
stakes about a foot above the ground. 
winter leisure he weaves the frames fr 
river willows, using them for protectior 
dewberries in winter, before putting th 
over the tulips. With these frames 
has regulated the blooming. The | 
tulips are raised in an apple orchard. 
You may think it small distinction 
grow the first acre of dry-farm tulips 
four intermountain states, but when y 
start competing with Holland bulb | 
ports; when you make a dent in the d 
farm business by showing dry-farm 
another crop besides wheat; when 
make your native town famous for 
flower beauty, you are doing someth 
that only a man of expert knowledge ¢ 
fearless initiative will achieve. 
Frank R. ARNOLD 


{ Brief Record of the 
fan Who Makes the 


ongressional Record 


HE Congressional Record 
made the Hon. Willis Chat- 
man Hawley—and now he 
makes the Record, or a large 
and important part of it. 
1 the day when the stalwart states- 
from Clackamas and Clatsop, Coos 
Tillamook, and other spacious shires 
regon was moving from the office of a 
le member of the House of Repre- 
atives to the spacious cham- 
in the Capitol of the Chair- 
of the potent Ways and 
ns Committee, a chance 
ition turned his memory 
< to the events that shaped 
career. 
hopping wood in the Old 
snap Settlement, about 
#aty miles south of Corvallis, 
» a boy of sixteen and a 
ure man; the boy was Willie 
vley, the man was Henry B. 
ols, exiled Yale graduate 
subscribed to, and regularly 
the Congressional Record. 
Let’s sit down and rest a 
* said Nichols, at a period in 
painful operation when the 
would rather rest than eat. 
reath restored, the man 
1 Yale began to tell moving 
s of the great deeds done in 
Halls of Congress. The boy 
med eagerly to the vivid re- 
ating of history hot from the 
ates. In imagination he was 
isported to the majestic Capi- 
) where the political giants of 
| age were molding the warm 
1 of the young and lusty 
j ublic into those muscles and 
| ws of power that in alater day 
e destined to grasp and hold 
| sceptre of world supremacy. 
Jay after day came the grate- 
period of rest and the even 
|e welcome exposition of the 
at Record. Before the wood 
j pping was done a career had 
}n aimed. Willie Hawley would go to 
,igress, and some day he would make 
‘ory—American history—and have his 
j'ds of fate recorded in the immortal 
onicles. Thenceforth our hero felt him- 
as destined to Congress as Napoleon 
» to the rule of Europe when darkness 
on the battlefield of Marengo. Imme- 
,tely began the making of a congress- 
n. All his education was consciously, 
iberately, directed to that end, and 
| Ty step in his career was but an ad- 
ice toward Congress. “I educated my- 
“for Congress,” he admits. 
And why not? 





He was of the dominant race—then and 
still—the New England pioneering stock. 
Politics was in the blood and warmed by 
an ardent patriotism. The Oregon land 
was new, society and institutions were in 
flux, opportunity was sure to come to the 
patient, steadfast and fit. It was a great 
new stage. The drama’s prologue was 
written in heroic endeavor by the mother 
and father who at six and ten years, re- 
spectively, had tramped the long, long 
trail from Iowa to Oregon ’way back there 
in 1847-48, two of the thousands who 
trekked to the Oregon country partly be- 
cause they must go on to land’s westward 
end and partly because of the patriotic 
urge to occupy and hold the western coast 
for the Republic as against the Empire. 





@ The Honorable Willis Chatman Hawley 


Grandfather Chatman Hawley took up 
a “donation claim” in the Old Belknap 
Settlement, a rugged bit of New England 
mentality, morality and religion, three 
thousand miles from the ancient environ- 
ment. Of course, a schoolhouse was built 
about as soon as the weather-boarded 
shelters the immigrants erected for them- 
selves. Higher institutions of learning 
were not far behind. The Methodists 
founded Willamette University at Salem 
in 1843, and there in due time our Con- 
gress pilgrim arrived. He took his A.M., 
studied law, was admitted to practice in 
every varfety of court up to the Supreme 
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The West at Washington 


By Theodore M. Knappen 
Sunset’s Staff Correspondent at the 
National Capital 


Court of the United States—and_ prac- 
ticed in none. Later he capped off his 
practiceless proficiency in law with an 
LL.D. Law was only a means to the end 
of Congress; in those days you weren't a 
congressman if you weren’t a lawyer. 

You had to be a lawyer to get your cre- 
dentials, but Hawley knew that a good 
knowledge of history and political econ- 
omy was part of the makings of a real 
congressman. So, presently, we find him 
filling the chairs of history and political 
economy fat Willamette. Being a_pro- 
fessor is all very well, but it 
doesn’t sound enough like leader- 
ship for a preface to Congress. A 
University president looms 
larger; especially on the fron- 
tier, with its almost pathetic 
respect for intellectual achieve- 
ment and pedagogical pre-emi- 
nence. Thus, as part of the 
building of a congressman Haw- 
ley took the college executive 
chair. All the time he was train- 
ing his mind for the goal in 
Washington, he was cultivating 
those friendly relations that lead 
to votes. Finally in 1906 came 
the great moment. The primary 
election system was introduced 
into Oregon that year and it 
promptly projected the lawyer- 
school teacher into Congress. 
The long preparation was re- 
warded at last, the Book of 
Congress had claimed its own. 


OR these twenty-:wo 

years Willis Chatman 
Hawley has been a professional 
congressman—and proud of it. 
He has tended strictly to the 
two great duties of a congress- 
man—being a congressman and 
being re-elected. What could be 
more useless and ridiculous than 
a professional congressman with 
no place to professionalize? 
Those are two hard jobs. End- 
less days of digging committee 
work, blended with endless 
days of doing every job under 
the sun for the folks back home, and 
persistent, tireless whittling away at ap- 
propriations for the good and glory of 
Oregon. Perhaps the boyish dream of re- 
sounding, hifalutin orations, with a 
nation in suspense at the rhetorical 
pauses, has faded; but in its place has 
come the solid satisfaction of lifting the 
bacon and bearing it triumphantly home 
to the waiting folks—and sometimes a 
little fat but innocent pork along with the 
lean bacon. And then, too, after you get 
used to being a sort of foster father in 
Washington to your people you really find 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Facing the Pacific Ocean at 
San Clemente, California, 
is the residence of Miss 
Helen M. Fowler, a charm- 
ing example of “Much in 
little’—the “Multum in 
parvo” of the Latin per ple 
from whose ce y this 
dwelling takes 1ts character- 
istics. San Clemente is a 
picturesque ld 


u niry 


village, old 
Spanish in atmosphere 


Conducted by Lillian Ferguson YW 








-AM(editerranean 


»Architecture 
for 


Seaside Homes 


The Riviera has its “ Blue 
Coast,” but so has Califor- 
nia. Six miles from the 
historic Mission San Juan 
Capistrano and midway 
between Los Angeles and 
San Diego is this gentle 
slope from El Camino Real, 
often declared by world 
travelers to be a companion 
picture to certain sections of 
the Mediterranean coast 


PHOTO BY PADILLA CO. 








N the opposite page 15 a glimpse of the 
patio with its wall fountain and tiny 
pool inlaid with colorful Latin tiles. 
Here one may be comfortably protected 
from too-playful ocean zephyrs. Above 
is a rear view of the entrance, arched 
corridor and tower room. Plastered 
walls and red-tiled roofs are an ideal 
color scheme against the wide expanse 
of sand and sea, and no other type of 
architecture could be more in harmony 
with its natural surroundings than the 
simplicity and rude strength combined 
in buildings that beautify the Mediter- 
ranean. At right 1s a glimpse of an- 
other patio garden in the West 
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Western Homes 
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g 1s open to the 
sky but hidden from the passerby. An 
integ sral part of the home in Los a. 
geles, Califo rnia, of Doctors John R 

McCoy and James McCoy, it is en- 
tered fr m the drawin §-Toom, ideal as 
a daytime retreat or for the leisure 
hours of summer event At left 1s a 
pergola of Eucalyptus 1n typically tat- 
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Secluded 


Gardens 


E build a home to live in. We have a 
garden to complete it, but often the 
garden is so situated that privacy is a 
thing apart. The passing public ob- 
serves it, makes casual comment, 
criticises or admires it as the case 
may be, looks to see if any one is 
visible on the premises. Who could 
really rest in such a garden? Who 
could idle away in peace the few 
moments allotted for a little leisure? 
Not many of us. Some would stroll 
about, admire the beauty of the 
(Continued on page 80) 
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pe THERED uwisitors only have free access to the secluded 
garden above, lured by a sparkling fountain. The olive 
jars are silently effective notes of decorative value, under- 
lying the gayety of birds’ songs. Below 1s a brick-walled 
garden with a small pool and flagging of attractive 
pattern and rectangular outlines, in keeping with 


the formal design of the enclosure 
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Mayor Jimmie Rolph—an Institution 


Rolph’s administrations, quite naturally 
is to list everything that San Francisco 
has done during the past twenty years. 
For when an official approaches the quar- 
ter century mark in one office, there must 
be considerable pointing with pride to be 
done. 

San Francisco’s stately Civic Center 
with its massive library, municipal audi- 
torium, and imposing city hall marks one 
step. The organization of the city’s 
Municipal Railways and their successful 
operation is still another 

Yet another step was the securing for 
the city of the Hetch Hetchy water grant, 
by which San Francisco will bring her 
water supply down from the eternal 
snows of the high Sierras. The com- 
pletion of a series of tunnels to simplify 
traffic is still another step.of progress. 


HEN Mayor Rolph was elected 

last November for the fifth time, 
making him the ranking mayor of the 
United States, the very dean of mayors, 
the only man ever given that honor for 
continuous service by any American 
municipality, the flowers sent to his office 
in the city hall overflowed into the huge 
square and flooded the Civic Center. 
Cablegrams and telegrams came from all 
four corners of the globe. 

But they couldn’t send too many 
flowers for “Jim” Rolph. 

He’d rather have them now when he 
can smell them. And besides, flowers are 
his hobby and his avocation. 

Whenever he isn’t busy at his office or 
banqueting or welcoming arrivals of dis- 
tinction and pointing out “our skyline”’ to 
admiring eyes, Mayor Rolph will be 
found in his famous high boots, raking and 
spading and pruning in his garden—still 
in the Mission District—and picking off 
the bright carnation for the offcial 
buttonhole. 

With his frock coat and his buttonhole 
carnation and his beaming smile, Mayor 
Rolph wears a high hat for certain cere- 
menious occasions of state. But there’s 
never a high-hat manner. 

Instances of his democratic manner are 
abundant in the city that knows him best. 
There is, for instance, the illustration of 
the motorist, stalled in the midnight 
silences on the road that leads from the 
state highway to the Santa Clara County 
ranch of Senator Louis O’Neal. A passing 
motor car stopped, aided the disabled one, 
with a portly and genial passenger help- 
ing the chauffeur with chain and tow line. 

The motorist, profoundly grateful for 
assistance rendered, offered his card to the 
rescuers -and invited them to call upon 
him at the City Hall in San Jose. The 
helpful stranger reciprocated by handing 
his card, inscribed with the name of 
James Rolph, Jr. 

Mayor Rolph’s interest in, and devo- 
tion to flowers has left its imprint upon 
his own life and daily routine, but they 
have done more than that. They have 
closely tied in with the development of 
the great park that marks San Francisco 
as an outstanding landmark—Golden 
Gate Park, running from the center of the 
city to the margin of the Pacific. 


(Continued from page 18) 


In speaking of parks, Mayor Rolph 
overlooks his own share in civic attain- 
ments, and passes on the credit to John 
McLaren, superintendent of Golden Gate 
Park, with whom he has been associated 
since taking office. 

“We have in our city an artist by the 
name of John McLaren,” said Mayor 
Rolph, ‘‘a Scotchman who knows how to 
spend money efficiently to beautify the 
earth. He 1s eighty years old and has 
been superintendent of this great park for 
forty years. Golden Gate, the largest 
man-made park in the world, with its 
more than one thousand acres, has been 
transformed from a waste of sand dunes 
into a fairyland of gem-like lakes, forests, 
streams and waterfalls, aviaries, gardens 
and playgrounds. 

“Without seeing this park you can not 
know San Francisco,” declared Mayor 
Rolph. And in seeing it, San Franciscans 
would add, the visitor sees the handiwork 
of Superintendent McLaren and of Mayor 
Rolph. 

The establishment of playgrounds has 
always been a hobby of Mayor Rolph, 
going hand in hand with his interest in 
schools and the educational program of 
the city. But how many a public official 
has ever had the opportunity of watching 
the children of his constituency through 
from kindergarten to the date they cast 
their first vote for him? 

That has been the experience of this 
executive, and a highly gratifying one it 
is, too, as he declares. 

“T have watched little tots enter 
kindergarten and seen them play in the 
city’s playgrounds and study in the city’s 
schools,” he said. “It has thrilled me be- 
yond measure to hear these same young- 
sters, now grown up to voting age, when 
they have said, ‘I cast my first vote for 
you, Mayor Rolph!” 


E sits in his executive chambers, his 

honor with a schoolboy’s complex- 
ion, his blue eyes clear and keen. When he 
moves or gesticulates, the motion is not 
merely spry; it is snappy, decisive, his 
mind flashes to meet the questions: 

“Throughout the ages there have been 
two systems of government,” said Mayor 
Rolph. 

“One is in the interests of the people. 
The other is in the interests of the 
politicians. 

“The conflict between these two sys- 
tems does not seem to subside with the 
passage of time. The government belongs 
to the people and not to the politicians. 

“A police department 1s the govern- 
ment’s instrument to establish and main- 
tain peace and to detect and suppress 
crime. It is primarily charged with the 
duty of enforcing law and order and pro- 
tecting life and property with absolute 
impartiality. 

“Obviously, performance of these pur- 
poses is impossible if politicians are per- 
mitted to make of the police a political 
machine. 

“T have always been a sincere champion 
of the principles of civil service which 
have been extended during my adminis- 
































tration to cover nearly every departmer 
of the city and county government. 
“The surest way to bring a city into di: 
repute and into a state of business stagné 
tion, is by allowing that city to be strar 
gled in the tentacles of political bossism, 
““Bossism,” said Mayor Rolph, “‘breee 
vice, encourages crime, fosters misery an 
it discourages the entrance into a city 
industrial and financial life of desira 
industries. 
“Tt is civic independence that attra 
and encourages new industries.” 


ee principles—of politics 
of action—as expressed by May 
James Rolph, Jr., himself, are the b 
answer to any question why he has bee 
elected to serve five consecutive four-ye 
terms as the head of the great metr 
politan city of San Francisco. 
His religion—Episcopal. 
His favorite author—Nick Carter. 
His favorite statesman—William Ho 
ard Taft. 
His favorite in the world of the theate 
Frank McGlynn, and in the world ¢ 
sports, Babe Ruth. 
His favorite sport—deer hunting, whe 
the exigencies of official life permit him t 
get away into the mountains. 
He doesn’t smoke, play bridge, n 
carry a cane. 
He is the joy of photographers’ lives- 
because he doesn’t struggle nor complai 
when they want to take his picture. 
For if a man serves as mayor of a grei 
city for over twenty years in succession, I 
must learn that picture taking in publ 
office is just one of those things—an 
Mayor James Rolph, Jr., has learned it. 
Just one more incident of the public li 
of Mayor Rolph—one which is characte 
istic of the character of the hearty, co 
dial, friendly personality of this publ 
servant. 
Count Commander Felix Von Luckne 
the German seaman and commander | 
the raider, Sea Adler or Sea Eagle who 
career was marked by the destruction | 
so many American vessels on the hig 
seas during the World War, was in Sz 
Francisco not long ago in the course of 
professional lecture tour. 
The Mayor of San Francisco welcome 
the noted sailor with all the cordiality ar 
hospitality for which his long years | 
office have been marked. The two me 
visiting German, and American officiz 
became firm friends in the course of the 
official meeting and each developed tl 
highest respect and admiration for tl 
other. In fact, their friendship was suc 
that, on recommendation of May, 
Rolph, the Board of Supervisors award 
Count Von Luckner honorary citizensh 
in San Francisco—a distinction which h 
been awarded to only four other wor 
figures. 
-And this in spite of the fact that two 
Mayor Rolph’s biggest and best vesse! 
valuable and irreplaceable, were d 
stroyed by the German commander in tl 
course of his sea raids. 
As always, Mayor James Rolph, Jr., 1 
fuses to let his personal interests stan 
the way of his public actions. 
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Miss Dumb on the Job 


They had not gone far before Bud 
stopped and pointed to something bright 
among the leaves, almost concealed by 
the trunk of a tree. It was a half inch of 
handle-bar, a bit of whose metal caught 
the last of the sun. 

Then skirting a tree they came face to 
face with Dr. Voight. 

He was sitting with his back to the tree, 
one of the heavily tired wheels of the 
motor-cycle almost brushing his ear. He 
sprang to his feet—then he suddenly 
smiled in surprise and what seemed wel- 
come. 

“Well, if it isn’t my little friend of Pop 
Lawson’s and her cavalier. What brings 
you here? I wish I could offer you some- 
thing to eat,” he looked at a paper upen 
which were some banana peels, some bits 
of sandwiches, some olive pits, “but I’ve 
just finished the last morsel of a somewhat 
sketchy dinner.” 

Rhoda remained silent for a moment 
staring at him. Then she recovered her 
speech 1 in a flash. 

“We saw someone here among the trees 
and thought we might give ’em a lift back 
—but I see you have a motor-cycle.” 

“That was good of you, but I’m not 
going back to Evenville.” 

“To San Francisco?” asked Rhoda. 

‘As indirectly as I can, Miss Rae. I 
want to stay in the country as long as 
possible. I'll catch a train at some little 
station.” 

As he spoke Rhoda again saw him men- 
tally as his face had appeared over her 
shoulder in the mirror when the radio 
played Auld Lang Syne. She bit her lip 
in a passion of doubt. Perhaps it was only 
a spasm of nausea that passed over him 
then, something purely physical that had 
turned him so white. She was aware that 
she was jumpy, nervously tense. Was 
this really an innocent, deer-hunting 
gentleman—or—oh for some sign, some 
clue such as the detectives one reads about 
always had! 


UD had begun chatting about the 

makes of guns. He took that of Dr. 
Voight from his hands to examine some- 
thing on it and in that instant Rhoda got 
her sign; or what, in lieu of better, she 
chose to take for one. The expression of 
the deer hunter seemed to her for an in- 
stant to turn apprehensive as the gun 
went out of his hands. The next instant 
it was suave again. 

She stepped forward and spoke while 
her courage lasted, and while Bud had 
the gun in his hands. 

“Dr. Voight, we won’t deceive you any 
longer. We have come to arrest you.” 

His face, to Rhoda’s chagrin, showed 
amusement. Bud alone looked astounded 
at her announcement. 

The doctor smiled more broadly. “May 
I ask what authority you have, young 
lady?” 

“This man,” she pointed to Bud who at 
that moment hardly looked the part, “is 
an officer of the law.’’ In answer to her 
look Bud threw back his coat and uneasily 
displayed his star. 

“Indeed.” The deer hunter seemed 
commiserative rather than impressed. 


(Continued from page 25) 


“But on what charge do you arrest me, 
may I ask?” 

Rhoda looked at the man and sum- 
moned all her courage. 

“Dr. Voight,” she said, emphasizing 
the name. ‘‘We arrest you for murder. 
We believe you are Roy Clayburne.” 

The eyes of Bud popped round as she 
spoke the name and he stared into the 
face of Dr. Voight. The latter smiled a 
weary smile. 

Bud was whispering to her. 

“Why, Rhoda, you know they got Clay- 
burne surrounded in a house out in Santa 
Martina.” His accents were the soothing 
ones one might use to a hysterical child. 

Dr. Voight caught the whisper. 


Wealth 


By Littian TREGENZA 


Scrub oak and live oak, 
Madrone and pine, 
Redwood, laurel, willow, 

All are mine. 


Beds of johnny-jump-up 
Bloom for me alone; 

Golden-hearted poppies 
Every one I own. 


Mountains, creeks and valleys, 
Miles of desert land, 

The flashing blue of ocean— 
Mine on every hand. 


Other men may till her soil 
And seek her yellow ore, 
But California’s beauty-trove 

I hold, forevermore. 


“Well, thank goodness they have. But 
seriously,” his face lost its smile, “it’s not 
pleasant to be taken for a murderer, and 
the most cold blooded one of the decade, 
at that!’ He smiled again a little wryly 
and Rhoda’s heart failed her. No one 
could look more innocent. Yet— 

“But if the young lady still indulges 
her fancy,” he Smnuled at Bud as one man 
to another 1 in mentioning the weakness of 
woman, “allow me to establish my 
identity.” 

He felt in the inside pocket of his khaki 
jacket and drew out a handful of letters 
and papers, the usual miscellany of a 
business man’s coat pocket. He held the 
envelopes so they could see them. They 
were all addressed to Dr. Charles Voight, 
74 Physicians and Surgeons Building, San 
Francisco. He showed them a leather case 
enclosing a membership in a medical fra- 
ternity and thrust the letters into Bud’s 
hands: 

“Read them aloud to the young lady.” 







































Bud did read some in his hesitatii 
voice. They were from patients aski 
advice, speaking of bills, making appoir 
ments. Several began: “My dear s 
Charles.” He handed the bese back. 

“Of course, doctor, I never doubt 
your identity for a moment. You gs 
Miss Rae has been dreaming of bringi 
in a big story to her paper—and, we 
guess her imagination got to wor 
overtime today—” 

“If you’re apologizing for me, Bud 
quit.” Two brilliant spots burned 
Rhoda’s white cheeks. She added, as 
the words were dragged from her: ‘ 
you suppose, if he were Clayburne, 
wouldn’t have had sense enough to p 
vide himself with a complete identificati 
for just such an occasion as this?” 

Dr. Voight shrugged his shoulders 
the gesture of a man near the limit of 
patience. 

“Tm in something of a hurry. I have 
make San Francisco tonight, becau 
have an important operation on a chil 
the morning. Still, I’d like to satisfy y 
completely. There must be a telephone 
the orchard house here. Judge Hart, 
Evenville, has known me for many yea 
I'll telephone and have him identify | 
to your entire satisfaction.” 

In the house, Rhoda and Bud st 
near Dr. Voight, who had_permissi 
from the housekeeper to use the te 
phone, while he called the judge. 


WOMAN’S pleasant answeri 
voice came distinctly to the 
listeners. 

“Oh I’m sorry, but the judge moto 
up to San Francisco today after cou 
He’ll be back Monday morning. Why 
shall I say called?” 

“Dr. Charles Voight of San Franciser 

The doctor turned toward the waiti 
pair; he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, ?'ve done my best. He’s away 

“Come on, Rhoda,” said Bud 1 
patiently. “I got to get back. Hav 
you had enough yet?” 

They walked down the path from } 
orchard house to where the motor-cy 
was leaning against a tree. The doc 
wheeled it through the gate and out o1 
the road with them. He held out his ha 
to Rhoda. 

“No ill will. None in the world. 
rather enjoy being taken for a desper 
criminal, especially when that crimina 
already safely caught. The life of a 
servative doctor isn’t so full of thrill 

Rhoda was silent as he wrung her li 
hand. Horrible thoughts, like grinn 
ghosts, floated through her mind. “Lit 
Dumb-on-the-Job’! How well she 
served that name! Dierks at Santa M 
tina—the 7-7 probably scooped beca 
she was a silly fool— 

Dr. Voight took his gun, and witl 
smile at Bud who smiled back, moun 
his motor-cycle. It came to life in a se) 
of explosions and slid past tree trui 
towards the larger road. 

Then Rhoda did something she ney 
in thinking of it afterwards, could reme 
ber intending to do. She grabbed Bu 
police automatic from his pocket and fi i 
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twice at the back tire of the motor-cycle. 
There was a pop like the pop of an old 
time champagne bottle. Dr. Voight 
leaped from the machine, his face a white 
flame of anger. 

“You madwoman! Are you trying to 
kill me?” he shouted at the girl, and then 
turned to Bud. “T appeal to you as a sane 
person,” he cried out to Bud, ‘“‘am I to be 
left at the mercy of this maniacal woman?” 

Rhoda held the automatic level. 

“Bud! Will you take his gun and 
throw it away.” 

Bud turned miserable eyes on her. 

“T can’t, Rhoda. I can’t have anything 
to do with this. He aint done nothing. 
We can’t take him. Clayburne’s took 
already!” His high school grammar en- 
tirely left him in the emergency. 


HROW up your hands and turn 
your back!” 

Dr. Voight looked at Rhoda in actual 
terror now. 

‘“*You—you don’t intend to shoot me in 
the back?” 

“Not 1f you do what I say. 

He slowly turned, his arms in the air. 

“Now, Dr. Voight, walk slowly ahead 
of us and get into the front seat of the 
automobile there just behind the oak 
trees.” 

“Rhoda,” said Bud firmly, “‘if you 
think I’m going to be the driver, you’re 
mistaken. I’m through. It’s kidnaping, 
that’s what it is. We'd be committing a 
crime, that’s what. And what for?” 

A spasm of weakness swept over Rhoda. 
Was she indeed mad? But something hard 
and steady seemed to speak for her. 

“Tl take the responsibility. Bud, if you 
won't come I'll have to leave you. I can 
drive, you know.” 

“I know you can’t drive and keep a 
prisoner sitting beside you covered.” 

“Show you if I can t,”’ but Rhoda knew 
she couldn’t. 

However, her ruse worked. Bud hesi- 
tated, then came sulkily forward and 
slowly climbed into the driver’s seat. He 
didn’t dare risk letting an angry man 
overpower her, take the automatic away 
and perhaps have somebody shot, or the 
car wrecked. 

“Mop in beside me, doc,” he said 
shortly. ‘The easiest way to keep this 
from being a tragedy instead of a farce ts 
to get to Evenville at once. The chief 
won’t hold you a second and 
you can catch the 8.52 out of 
Evenville.” 

The doctor got into the 
front seat. Rhoda climbed 
into the back seat, covering 
him with her gun. 

It was 8.20 when Rhoda, 
Bud and Dr. Voight, covered 
with dust, went in through 
the side door of the Even- 
ville police station. Police 
Lieutenant Glaskell, who was 
acting chief during the ab- 
sence of his superior, hailed 
Rhoda with the news. 

“Oh Miss Rae, Clayburne’s 
caught. Just received a tele- 
phone from Santa Martina— 
confessed and_ everything. 
Better get word to the Times- 
Telegraph.” CO 

Dr. V sali suddenly smiled 








, a) 
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—for the first time since he had taken his 
seat in the automobile an hour before. 
He shrugged his shoulders, the gesture of 
a man beyond words. Bud looked at 
Rhoda, too sad for even an “I told you 
so.” Although Rhoda’s heart was water, 
she took the Lieutenant aside and whis- 
pered, without belief herself, her sus- 
picions. He cast one swift look at Dr. 
Voight, which the latter answered with a 
patient smile. 

“Yes, the young lady insists that I 
committed the Clayburne murder. I’m 
almost sorry | didn’t just to give her a 
story and have it over with.” 

“Well, well,” said Lieutenant Glaskell, 
““—next time better luck, Miss Rae. You 
almost had a fine story for your paper— 
only the right man has been caught.” 

Dr. V. oight stepped forward, the patient 
smile wearing somewhat thin. 

“Am I allowed to go?” 

“You sure are,” said the acting Chief. 

Dr. Voight turned toward Rhoda and 
made an ironic bow. 

“Do you wish to detain me further: 

Rhoda’s lips rounded to say a “no” cold 
as her cold heart, as her cold body, for she 
felt as if her blood had chilled to ice in her 
veins—but the ‘‘no”’ did not come, for she 
suddenly looked into a mouth. 

The mouth was on the front page of an 
early edition of the Times-Telegraph, 
which lay on the desk sergeant’s table. 
Each tooth in it was numbered and its 
condition—‘‘still in,”’ ‘‘extracted,” “‘filled”’ 
—indicated. Under the mouth of teeth 
was written: “Dental chart of Roy Clay- 
burne’s mouth. If you find a set of teeth 
like these on anybody, ring up the police.” 

She put a shaking ‘hand on Dr. V oight’s 
shoulder and almost unconsciously forced 
him back into his seat. 

“Dr. Voight, one last thing—will you 
let me look at your teeth?” 

He hesitated, then smiled a martyred 
smile, threw back his head and opened his 
mouth. The lieutenant, the desk sergeant, 
Bud and Rhoda had an unimpeded vista 
of his jaws. His teeth were strong, square, 
white. The left canine tooth was missing 
on the chart in the paper; it was gleaming 
in his head. In the jaws of the physician 
the second bicuspid on the left side and 
the first molar on the right side were 
missing; both these teeth were marked as 
there on the chart. It was obvious to 
everyone that the teeth of the chart and 
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those of the man into whose mouth t 
looked were not the same. 

Rhoda turned away. She had purs' er 
the way of a fool, she had reached the en 
of a fool— 

At this moment the red and irate fag) 
of a citizen appeared at the iron grill 
above the counter that kept out th 
public: 

“Tve been robbed!” he shouted 
“robbed cold-bloodedly and in full day 
light. I’ve had my brand new touring ca 
taken by automobile thieves at my ver) 
gate, from in front of my very eyes—” 
TrentonanrGlaskolicns back a bol 
and beckoned the irate citizen in. | 

As Rhoda and Bud stared at this nemeé 
sis, and the puzzled lieutenant stared a 
them, the desk sergeant, whose life mad 
him a methodical man, immune to su 
prise, got out his card. 

““Name?” he asked the irate one. 

“Robert M. Blade.” 

“Occupation?” 

“Dentist.” 


T the word Rhoda caught somethin 

—a mere nothing, a flash; a vein i 
the forchead of Dr. Voight that stood o 
an instant and that might mean his hea‘ 
had given an extra quick beat. But th 
blood again pulsed in a strong surge ti) 
her brain. She gripped the arm of th 
angry citizen. 

“Tf you’re a dentist—look at his teeth?’ 
She pointed at Dr. Voight and there wa 
such a ring of authority in her voice tha 
the owner of the purloined car involu 
tarily turned in his direction. 

“This is the most damnable nonsense # 
the world!’ cried the harassed doctor 
Gentlemen, I no longer intend to yield t 
the young lady’s mania. I bid you al 
good-bye—” 

But Rhoda’s firm little hand agains 
his shoulder pushed him back into hi 
chair. At-this same moment a touslec 
head appeared just over the lower edge 0 
the grilled window, through which thi 
public interviewed the law. The voice o 
Rhoda’s office boy and general factotun 
shrilled forth the glad tidings. 

“Rhodie, you’ re fired. Mr. Hislop’s bi 
ringin’ and ringin’ on your phone. Hf 
says, “Tell amb -on-the-Job when shi 
returns that she hasn’t no job.’” Thr 
tousled head disappeared. 

Rhoda had expected this, but to have i 
thus publicly hurled at he 
was almost beyond endur 
ance. In spite of her bes 
efforts her face twitched, he 
chin trembled uncontrollably 
and to her horror, large, rount 
tears splashed down on th 
desk sergeant’s card. 

Lieutenant Glaskell saw he 
face. He liked Rhoda anc 
the emotion the sight evoke 
in him, irrationally enough 
was anger against Dr. Voigh 
—if it hadn’t been for thi 
bird, the poor kid would stil 
have her job. He hear 
Rhoda _ saying shakily, “ 
want this dentist—to look a 
your t-teeth.” 

The lieutenant heard him 
self rap out: “It won’t tak 


you a second to open you 
mouth, Dr. Voight. Let thi 
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dentist look at your teeth.” The physi- 
cian looked at him in some amazement: 

“T don’t intend to do any such thing. 
Furthermore, I shall prefer charges 
against you all for this outrageous treat- 
ment of a citizen who has done abso- 
lutely nothing—” 

But he spoke without taking into con- 
sideration the country dentist, to whom 
the word of an acting chief of police was 
that of the highest human authority. Dr. 
Voight’s head was suddenly yanked back. 
The dentist, well learned in the lore of 
dealing with recalcitrant patients, touched 
a certain nerve and the tight-locked jaws 
of the unwilled doctor flew open. He in- 
serted a clean handkerchief, which he had 
rolled into a stout wad, so that they could 
not be closed again. 

“Now, chief—’ he said, and looked 
ready to pull, fill or straighten at a 
moment’s notice. 

“Ask the young lady.” 

The dentist gave Rhoda a look with no 
sweetness in it—but the word of the law 
“was the word of the law. He awaited her 
command while Dr. Voight, the handker- 
chief in his mouth, the dentist’s hairy fist 
holding back his chin, gurgled in indig- 
nant inarticulation. 

“By the way, Dr. Blade,” broke in the 
lieutenant, who had been whispering with 
Bud, “your car is safe in the police 
garage. It was commandeered by this 
young man—one of my ofhcers—in the 
pursuit of his duty.” 

The dentist looked vastly relieved, but 
Rhoda did not look as if she had even 
heard. She touched with her pencil the 
left canine tooth of Dr. Voight. 

“Ts that tooth false or real?” 

The dentist inserted a forefinger behind 
the tooth, then a little dental mirror 
which he took from his pocket: 

“Artificial. Porcelain tooth on a pivot 
fixed into a root. Very clever work.” 

“How long since it had been done?” 

“Not more’n a month. The gums 
haven’t completely fastened up around it 
yet.” 

With trembling forefinger Rhoda 
pointed to the central right incisor. 

“Artificial, too,” said the dentist. 

Rhoda took the dental chart on the 
front page of the Times-Telegraph and 
folded it over so that none of the printing, 
or the name, showed. She handed it to the 
dentist. 

“How would you say the teeth of the 
man before you compared with the teeth 
shown on this chart one month ago—be- 
fore any of these changes?” Her hoarse 
whisper surprised even herself. 

Dr. Voight’s eyes had paled to a sort of 
white fury, like very hot metal. He strug- 
gled to rise from his chair, but the dentist, 
who was powerful, held it tipped back 





tempted—a rash, foolhardy braving of 
two hundred adroit spear-men among 
the treacheries of the night and the jungle. 
This was utter madness! He tried to 
shout out an order for a retreat but was 
so gripped by panic that he could not 
articulate. 


against the window ledge with one hand. 
The leutenant put his hand on the 
patient’s shoulder; the dentist tightened 
oe grip under his chin, and he was help- 
ess. 

The dentist stared at the chart several 
minutes. He switched on the electric bulb 
that swung above the sergeant’s desk and 
let its light flow into the mouth of the red, 
outraged and furious face of Dr. Voight. 
Finally he gave his opinion: 

“This mouth was just the same as that 
of the chart a month ago.” 


i was past one o'clock in the morn- 
ing when Rhoda, Bud and Mr. 
Sherwood sat down at a table in an all 
night coffee house near the main office 
of the Times-Telegraph. 

Rhoda looked across at Sherwood. 
What a different man from the one into 
whose house she had rushed five hours 
earlier—straight from the Evenville police 
station. He thought she had come to him 
to be reinstated on the paper, for he had 
heard of her failure to meet Dierks at 
Santa Martina. He told her sadly enough 
that his days of power on the Times- 
Telegraph were over, that he thought His- 
lop would be made city editor in the 
morning. But he would write her letters 
to some country editors he knew— 

“Extra! Extra! Times-Telegraph extra 
—Clayburne captured at Evenville, con- 
fesses!” 

There was a white blossoming of papers 
everywhere in the restaurant as the late 
diners eagerly seized the extras from the 
boys. Outside the hoarse calls of news- 
boys could be heard up and down the 
streets. 

Two men, one middle-aged, one young, 
entered and came swiftly over to their 
table—Mr. Elliot, owner and publisher of 
the Times-Telegraph, and his son: 

“Sherwood!” cried the older man, going 
over and wringing the hand of the city 
editor, ‘they told me you were over here, 
and I couldn’t wait to congratulate you. 
The Times-Telegraph has beaten the 
world on the biggest story of the decade! 
And this,” he turned to Rhoda and wrung 
her slim hand, “is the little girl who 
trailed the real Clayburne when every- 
body else was after that hop-head who 
hinted to the country people around Santa 
Martina after he’d taken an extra large 
pill that he was Clayburne and made a 
full, free and dramatic confession when 
caught—which the afternoon papers 
killed just in time when a San Francisco 
cop recognized him for who he was.” He 


looked with growing wonder into Rhoda’s. 


face. “And so this little pink-cheeked 
thing collared a notorious murderer and 
actually landed him in the Evenville jail— 
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Hut by hut they made their way 
along, until they disappeared under the 
shadow of the great ravi, close to the fire. 
Griff hoped that they did not intend to 
put torches to the place. If that lofty 
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and this was the young fellow that di 
the car!” He wrung Bud’s hand also. 

“Rhoda,” Bud sought to cover his 
fusion by conversation, “you haven’t t 
us yet what Auld Lang Syne had to 
with it?” 

They all turned eyes of intense inter 
on Rhoda; in the rush of the great res 
they had overlooked the details of h 
had been achieved. 

“Well—”’ Rhoda sought for words 
make herself clear, ““my father taught 
that it was the little, unguarded, phys 
manifestations that reveal the big thi 
in the mind. Dr. Voight’s face sho 
sudden horror when Auld Lang Syne 
unexpectedly heard on the radio at 
Lawson’s. Auld Lang Syne—you 
remember the story at the time—was 
piece that was being played on the ra 
in the laboratory when Clayburne 
have committed his murder. This 
enough to make me know I must fol 
Dr. Voight. But after we found him, 
had me almost convinced he was the 
Dr. Voight whom he was impersonat 
until a look of apprehension crossed 
face for a second when Bud took his 
out of his hand to look at it. At the E 
ville station when his teeth, which he 
been clever enough to have chan 
didn’t correspond with the chart, I 
finally convinced I was wrong until, wl 
he heard the word ‘dentist,’ a vein in 
forehead throbbed.” 

“Miss Rae,’ said the great 
“vou’re promoted from Evenville «¢ 
respondent to the main office and—” 

“But I can’t be promoted,” Rhoda 
demurely. “I’m not on the paper. [1 
fired today by Mr. Hislop.’ 

“Well,” answered Mr. Elliot, “I d 
know, of course, but I think you'll { 
that Mr. Sherwood will hire you ag 
And Sherwood,” he continued, “perh 
you’d better give her a real raise. You 
city editor, you know. And I'll hance 
to you for knowing talent when you 
it!”” 

The publisher swung about, avoid 
Sherwood’s  stammered  appreciat! 
Rhoda, her eyes swimming with hay 
tears, turned impulsively toward 
After all if Bud hadn’t helped—. She 
going to say something, to urge that I 
be given credit for his part, she scar 
knew what, when Mr. Elliot’s voice 
across hers. Great men do like their « 
lines pat. 

“And Sherwood—better be careful t 
this young officer doesn’t take her a1 
from you.” 

Rhoda flushed happily, then st 
transfixed. Almost unbearable t 
flooded her, for he had gone on speak 

“She’s a real Newspaper Woman,” 
finished and was gone. 


structure of dry poles and thatch sta 
burning it would illuminate the vil 
like daylight, and make massacre e 

Then he saw the white figure | 
must be Joan step forward, out of 
shadow and into the bright circle of 
fire. The dubu daima men were too 
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sorbed in the fanatic frenzy of their 
dance to observe the intruder. 

Joan raised her arm in the awkward 
gesture of a woman’s throw, and tossed 
something into the fire. 

There was a flare, an incandescent 
explosion. Brands from the fire flew 
up among the palm-plumes, and a hollow 
blast boomed through the jungle. 

A horrible screeching echoed the sound, 
and the dance broke into a panic. Joan 
threw again toward the _ half-destroyed 
fire, and once more there was a brilliant 
burst of blinding flame, a monstrous puff 
of sound. 

The savages saw the white figure that 
threw flame and took it to be the spirit 
of the lightning flash come out of the 
muttering storm. 

“A flying witch!” 

“Tt darkens the eyes!” 

“Tt blinds!” 

These were the terrorized cries of the 
dubu daima men as they dropped their 
spears and bolted into the black jungle. 
‘Then, as if to confirm them in their 
fright, the storm crashed out its first 
dazzling thunder-bolt. 

Griff’s guards had fled with the others, 
and he raced to meet his rescuers with a 
glad shout. The Kanakas cheered when 
they saw him; Ringquist exclaimed 
“Skoal!’’; and Joan began to laugh and 
exclaim in happy incoherence. But Oro- 
kolo wasted no time in greeting The Man. 

“Follow!” he said. “Hurry! Run!’ 

They dashed down the village street 
toward the trail. 

Griff, who had linked an arm around 
Joan’s to keep her in pace with the fast- 
running Kanakas, shouted to her be- 
tween strides: 

“How’d you manage the fire-works?” 

“Flash-light = powder—out of my 
camera kit,” she panted back. 


_ “Did you get the hat-box? Are the 
jewels safe?” 
She nodded—yes. Then the rain 


swept down in a deluge and a high wind 
came roaring among the trees. 


FTER they had passed the gate- 

way of the staked skulls and were 
well started down the steep trail, Griff 
halted their flight for rest and conference. 
The rain was so heavy that he had an 
impression of being underseas again and 
he missed the dry discomforts of his 
diving suit. There was as yet no sound 
of pursuit. Reassured, they began to 
feel their way along through the drench 
and murk, following the lead of Orokolo. 

At last they came to the ravine and 
saw the vague outline of their long- 
house camp. As they crossed the gully 
they found that the stream, formerly 
a mere trickle, was now more than ankle 
deep and spreading widely over its bed. 

They found the captain sitting up in 
his bunk with the Hush of fever gone 
from his cheeks. He gripped Griff’s 
hand weakly, and tried to rise but sank 
back again. 

E ve been praying for ye, lad,” he 
said, “and now I give praise to the Lord. 
Ye’re back safe and sound and I’m com- 
ing uphill again, thanks to the serang 
and my nurse. I’ll be on my pins and 
toddling about tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow’'ll be too late! Do you 
feel strong enough to be moved toni ght? 


We'll fx up a litter and carry you. We've 


got to clear out of here, Joel.” 

“Well, I hate to be trundled about like 
a baby, but if the order is to move, I'll 
be a good soldier. I’ve even got my kit 
packed.” 

He smiled and held up a bag made of 
a pillow-slip with the open end roped 
tight. 

“T thought I’d get my laundry ready,” 
he remarked. “Ill need a clean shirt 
after we go aboard the Petrel.” 

“All right, bring it along,” said Griff 
with a grin to humor this invalid’s whim. 
“Lucky. you thought about your lingerie, 
old dude. I’m going to abandon every- 
thing except the guns, the tools and the 
hat-box.”’ 


E ordered Paitoto to cut bamboo 

poles out of the wall of the house 
and lash them together to make a litter. 
Then he called to Joan: 

“Where’s the hat-box? 
five minutes.” 

“T’ve hidden it,’ she answered, 
“in a queer kind of basket in that dark 
corner. I'll get it.” 

She went back into the end of the 
ravi where the ridge-pole sloped down to 
the floor, a dark space filled with odds and 
ends of native curiosities. 

After a while she came out, looking 
frightened. ‘It’s gone!’ she gasped. “I 
can’t find it anywhere!” 

She dragged out a huge crocodile- 
shaped receptacle of woven rattan strips, 
with a gaping mouth. 

“T hid it inside this thing, covered 
with leaves and curios, and now it’s gone. 
The jewels have gone with it!” 

Griff shouted for Orokolo. 

“Run over to the little hut. Take 
Paitoto and the sailors with you. Bring 
the white men here and then search their 
hut.” Orokolo obeyed and came running 
back within two minutes. 

“White men gone,” he stated. ‘“‘Noth- 
ing in hut.” 

Griff turned to Joan and Captain 
Ransom. 

“That’s the answer. It must have 
been done while you were asleep, Joel. 
Cheever and Murchison have got the 
jewels and gone down to the schooner!” 

The captain confirmed this announce- 
ment with a nod. 

“They held up the serang,” he said. 
“T woke just as they were getting away. 
They had the box.” 

“Tt’s my fault,” wailed Joany “I 
should have known better.” 

“Well, this is no time to cry over 
spilled jewels. Ready with that litter, 
Paitoto? Let’s go. 

Captain Ransom, clutching his laun- 
dry bag, was lifted upon the blanketed 
frame and two of the sturdiest Kanakas 
took the carrying poles. Then, after 
mustering his party and finding everyone 
accounted for, Griff led the way ; down into 
the black and turbulent gully. 

The stream was running like a mill- 
race and had widened until they could 
not find dry footing. They could feel it 
rising, too, as they slid and staggered 
down the treacherous descent. The 
water was soon up to Joan’s knees and 
she had to‘cling to Griff’s shoulder to 
keep her balance as the current tore and 
seethed among the boulders. 


We start in 
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With bleeding shins they came 
last to the mouth of the gully, and stey 
out upon wet sand with groans of re 
They were on the beach, and the 
was not far away. 

They found only one whale-boat th 
The Barracuda’s was gone. So were 
jewels. No matter. They were lucky 
get away alive. 

As they manned the boat and 
shoving it off the ground, a call came 
of the dark: 

“Are yer orl right, guv’nor?” 

There was only one voice 
jungle with a cockney twang. 

“Lobb! I hope he hasn’t brought 
dubu daima men with him,” Griff w 
pered. ‘Ready with the oars, Paitot 

“Ready, master.” 

Then Griff shouted back: 

“Is that you, Lobb? Come into 
boat if you’re alone. Otherwise, 


out for bullets!” 

“T’m alone, guv’nor. The d 
daima’s too scared to chase yer. 
thought ye’d be skippin’ out ton 
so I just come down to say good-bye. 

“Wade out to the boat, you luna 
and we'll take you with us. Loné 
again for you, Lobb! Lively now. 
can’t wait.” 

“No thankee, guv’nor. It’d just t 
one job after another and gettin’ sac 
from ’em, if I went back. This plyce 
little bit of orl right for me. [’ve talker 
over with Bokuyoba, and it looks 
restitootion of conjewgial rights. 
it’s so long, Piccadilly, farewell, Leices 
Square. Likewise, good-bye guv’nor, 
lady.” 

“Maybe you’ re right. Good-bye, 
and thanks.” 

The boat moved slowly out into 
bay and but for the night and the 
they would have seen George Lobb sta 
ing on the beach, listening to the sp 
of oar-blades growing fainter and 3 
murmur of spoken English passing 
ever from his ears. 


in 


T last Orokolo, cupping his ha 
at his mouth, shouted a last we 
to the shore. 
They heard a low, distant answer. — 
“He say,” Orokolo explained, “‘fa 
well, friend.” 
They steered by guess-work and 1 
sound of the wind among the palms 
the shore. After half an hour of sl 
paddling Paitoto, in the bow, gave 
call of warning. 
“See something ahead. Stop oar 
“Ts it the Petrel2”’ Griff asked. 
“No, too little. No light.” 
Then they heard a shout of “Bo 
ahoy!” The voice was familiar. 
carried memories of the Barracud 
crew. They did not answer. 
“Pick me up, will yer? I’m bou 
fer the Petrel, but can’t find ’er in t 
bloody weather.” 
“Why, that’s Gooch!’ Joan exclaim 
“The sailor who tried to help me!” 
They began rowing again, and a 
strokes brought them alongside a whe 
boat in which a dim hulking figure v¥ 
crouched. 
- “Will yer tow me in, sir?” 
“Too much trouble. Step into 4 
boat, Gooch. We can pick yours up 
the morning.” 
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Gooch obeyed, shaking himself like 
a wet Newfoundland dog, and Griff 
began to question him: 

““Where’s the Barracuda?” 

“Gone down the bay, sir.” 

“In a storm like this? And with not 
enough hands to navigate a dinghy? 
Nonsense.” 

“Murchison, Cheever and Tolikalaki 
are aboard, sir, and Murchison knows the 
engine. They’re taking her out toward 
the reef under her own power, to be ready 
to sail at daybreak.” 

“How'd you get left?” 

“Jumped ship. I’m fair sick o’ the 
Barracuda, sir. || go over to the Perel, I 
thinks, and see if Cap’n Ransom will let 
me work me passage back to Sydney.” 


APTAIN RANSOM had been lis- 
tening, and he spoke up kindly. 

“Tl do better than that, Gooch. I'll 
pay ye fair wages for the voyage. ‘Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.’” 

It was midnight when they reached the 
brig; the rain had stopped and the wind 
was losing its fury. Before Captain Ran- 
som was taken to his cabin he ordered 
Paitoto to get sail on at dawn and stand 
down the bay to their old anchorage where 
they would be safe from native canoes, 
and ready to put out to sea as soon as the 
passage through the reef was navigable. 
Griff stayed up the rest of the night to 
help. 

The early morning light was gray and 
dreary, and the white horses of a swollen, 
ugly sea were shaking their furious manes 
over Diadem Reef. 

“Sail ho!” cried Gooch, posted as look- 
out. “Schooner outside the reef!”’ 

Griff did not need to use his binoculars. 
It was the Barracuda, making for the 
open sea under light sail, carrying away 
the Tasmania’s jewels. He saw this at 
first glance, and stood watching her with 
a sense of amused irony. He had ventured 
among head-hunters and witnessed the 
building of his own funeral pyre—only to 
let Julian Cheever turn sneak-thief and 
run off with the treasure. Kismet! He 
could say good-bye to those gems from 
the queen’s skull-rack with a light heart. 
Joan was aboard the Petrel, and last night, 
coming down the ravine, she had been in 
his arms—. 

Then he observed that the Barracuda 
was acting strangely. She was yawing, 
and making no head-way, rolling in the 
trough of the surges now and then, and 
standing perilously close to the thunder 
and foam of the reef. Only one man 
aboard her, he knew, was a sailor— 
Murchison. Her other hands were a 
Kanaka cook and a city adventurer. He 
ran down into the cabin and roused Cap- 
tain Ransom to tell him that the Barra- 
cuda was in trouble. 

“TIL come up,” said the captain, 
wide-awake in a second. “Give me an 
arm, lad, and I’ll make it nicely. My 
strength’s coming back.” 

They watched the Barracuda for 
fifteen minutes. Murchison was making 
a gallant fight to claw her off the reef. 
Often she seemed to be free of the drift, 
only to roll back again into its grip. 

“Their engine’s gone dead, appar- 
ently,” said Captain Ransom, “and 
they’re in the current along the reef. 


She ought to win clear, but Murchison 
can’t do it alone. Tolikalaki’s only a 
cook, and Cheever’s likely to be more 
harm than good just now.” 

“T’m glad Joan is still asleep,” Griff 
observed. 

“Tm not.” Her voice spoke at his 
elbow. “I heard you pounding on the 
captain’s door. What’s the matter?” 

He pointed seaward. 

Then they saw that an order had been 
misunderstood or not carried out quickly 
enough. The schooner yawed widely; 
her top-sails set flat back and a surge 
swept her toward the reef. She hung in 
its hollow, trying to rise and run like a 
gallant horse down in a steeple-chase, 
and the next great crested wave caught 
her broadside and broke over her. 

Joan cried out and hid her face in her 
hands. Griff shut his eyes. Captain 
Ransom began to pray, softly. Then the 
Barracuda passed into the smother of the 
reef, hung there on her beam-ends like a 
wounded bird for awhile, rolled her masts 
up from under two murderous breakers, 
and disappeared. 

The Barracuda had broken up on 
Diadem Reef, taking Cheever, Murchison 
and Tolikalaki with her; and the Tas- 
mania, ten fathoms deep, had reclaimed 
her jewels. 


Gas RANSOM gravely led 
Joan and Griff down into the 
cabin. 

“T could have laughed at the mis- 
guided creatures,” he said, “when they 
came with their pistols as thieves in the 
night. I was only pretending to be asleep. 
But a sort of spirit of prophecy moved 
me and I spoke to them in the words of 
the Preacher called Ecclesiasticus: ‘Good 
is set against evil, and life against death.’ 
They chose death.” 

“There is surely a curse on those 
jewels!” Joan exclaimed. “I’m glad 
they’re gone forever!” 

“Forever?” The captain echoed with 
a touch of irony. ‘“‘Why, right now, in 
the face of this judgment of the sea, 
Griff here is thinking about getting back 
into his diving suit!” 

“No!” the girl cried out. ‘‘You must 
not risk your life again! I couldn’t bear 
it!” 

“There will be no need, my child. 
Griff’s wrecking days are over—see here!” 

He stepped into his stateroom and 
re-appeared with the pillow-slip bundle 
he had carried during their flight back 
to the Petrel. He opened it and poured 
out upon the cabin floor a coruscating 
heap of many-colored gems that rolled 
and sparkled in gay mockery at tragic 
superstitions. They seemed to be crystals 
of delight now, as if any curse they had 
borne were lifted forever. 

Joan and Griff stared, speechless with 
amazement while Captain Ransom stooped 
down to run his hands through the pile 
of jewels in playful triumph. Then he 
explained: 

“The serang told me where you had 
hidden them and I thought I’d improve 
on the idea. So I had him bring me the 
box, and after I’d found the key under 
the pillow of Joan’s bunk I took ’em 
out and re-filled the box with an equal 
weight o’ cartridges. Then I had Nicobar 
put the box back into the gullet of the 
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crocodile basket, and took the stones 
bed with me. After the hold-up ; 
Griff’s return, I thought the joke was 
good it would keep for awhile. T 
wretched young man, Cheever, and 
bucko mate went to their death, I fa 
not knowing how they had been foole 

The jewels of the Tasmania wi 
up at Joan and Griff. ; 

“They're yours,” she said to hi 
“You got them back from Bokuyob 

“They belong to you,” he answer 
“Your father’s life is in them.” 

““Joel’s got a claim, of course,” 
added. 

“And the men who've helped 
crew — Orokolo— Ringquist,” 
gested. 

‘ “About my share,” said Captai 
Ransom, “don’t worry until you’ve got 
all straightened out. [ve made my pi 
and got it salted away in bank. [| 
fixed for life. So take ’em, you two, a 
do with ’em as you’re a mind to. Talk 
over, and remember they don’t have t 
be divided up. Some sort of partnersh 
arrangement strikes me as being in orde 
I can draw up a legal paper that will B 
binding.” 

“You're not a lawyer too, are yo 
Joel?” Griff asked with a laugh, as t 
captain turned to leave them. 3 

“No, but I’m a sea-captain,”’ he | 
plied significantly, ‘and a minister of t 
gospel in good standing—in spite of n 
row with the missionary society. And 
such I have certain lawful powers ov 
the arrangements that young men al 
young women are in the habit of making 
He went up on deck. 

“What did he mean by that, Grifft 

Griff blushed. 

“Tl have to answer by asking 
question myself,’ he said hesitant 
“Joan, would you want to marry a Sou 
Seas adventurer?” 

She faced him soberly, and also aske 
a question: 

“Griff, would you want to marry 
South Seas adventuress?”’ 

She came into his arms, and t 
clung together on a glowing carpet 
jewels. The many faceted topazes we} 
no brighter than her eyes, and the lustro 
aquamarines less tender than his. 


FTER a few hours the sea w 
calmer, and the tide began to r 
out through the channel in the reef. 

““Heaveaway on your anchor, Paitot 
Captain Ransom ordered. 

The winches creaked. 

“‘Anchor’s aweigh, master.” : 
Joan and Griff, close together, look 
back upon the green, high-piled, fore 
tangled hills of New Pomerania, whif™ 
were drawing away from them lik@., 
dimming enchantment, fading out likef™ 
solved mystery. The seething barr 
of Diadem Reef tossed its sparkling spr 
toward the sun and waved high its bri 

veils of foam. 

Captain Ransom came up to the 
prayer book in hand. Ringquist, — 
serang, and all the Kanakas except Wz 
gela, who was at the helm, followed h 

“Now then, if ye’re ready,” the c 
tain said. “Stand on the other side of I 
Griff—and don’t drop the ring. ‘Dec| 
beloved, we are gathered together— ” 

THE END 
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‘Talk and cigarettes. Cigarettes and talk ...Today’s 
‘moderns actually claim to have many of these cher- 
ished afternoons of complete understanding. Hour 
after hour... pack after pack. All because someone 
had the good sense to make the cigarette... Spud. 


The first puff of a Spud is a veritable whiff of cool- 


Low to be talkative...after the third pack 


ness...actual and noticeable. And every puff there- 
after brings a soothing, smooth moistness to your 
throat...a stimulating tobacco fragrance to your 
senses. Could eloquence ask for more encourage- 
ment? At quality stands. 20 for 20¢. Tin of 50 for 50¢. 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED & p U D CIGARETTES 
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->>+/ new era has dawne 


in Motoring! 


Ethyl Gasoline has made added power and 
smoother performance a definite reality. 


IGH-COMPRESSION engines (formerly 
H used in racing cars and airplanes only, 
and now standard equipment in many 1928 
passenger car models) demand a fuel con- 
taining anti-knock qualities not found in 
the ordinary run of gasolines. 


Ethyl is the only motor fuel that success- _ 


fully meets this requirement. 

This has been effectively demonstrated by 
makers of racing history during the past 
twelve months. 

Captain Malcolm Campbell set a new 
world’s speed record for automobiles of 
206.9 miles an hour with Ethyl; Frank 
Lockhart and J. M. White made unofh- 
cial records at the same meet using Ethyl. 
Major Seagrave used Ethyl when he set the 
previous world’s record of 203.7 miles an 
hour. The 1927 A.A.A. Champion, Peter 
De Paolo, used Ethyl. Lieutenant Webster 
flew his Ethyl-fueled seaplane 281 miles an 
hour to win the Schneider Cup Races last 
September. 

All this means that wherever maximum 
power is required—on land or sea or in the 
air—Ethyl gasoline is used. 

On the Pacific Coast Ethyl fluid has been 
added to Union’s famous non-detonating 
gasoline. The result is Union-Ethyl. 

Thousands are now enjoying this super 
motor fuel. New users are being added by 
the hundreds every day. No matter what 
the model or type of your car, try ten gal- 
lons of Union-Ethyl! and see for yourself the 
marked improvement that it makes. 
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A Homemade Homestead Home 


it saw with a husky woodsman and we 
lled the trees. I barked them while he 
‘wed them on two sides. I rented a pair 
“mules to yard them out with. They 
ere real muley mules that wouldn’t be 
eered but had to be get-upted and gee- 
wed into action. In the heat of the 
‘tuggle of dodging stumps and keeping 
-e skid chain clear, my gee-haws became 
tangled up with portside and star- 
vard that Maude and Mike just laid 
ck their donkey ears and laughed at me 
that rude manner which mules have. 
| drive a cat-boat in a gale, a Ford in 
avy traffic, an airplane in thick fog, 
it Heaven deliver me from mules! In 
is case, Heaven sure enough did deliver 
s—in the shape of a fire. Before the 
st hungry flames had licked through 
e underbrush, the swishbroom tails of 
aude and Mike were disappearing over 
e distant hill. Like an ugly demon the 
mes were creeping up and devouring 
e timber—my timber, mine and Uncle 
m’s. 
How I ran! Ran for miles to the tele- 
one and rang for the fire patrol, the 
vest ranger, the sheriff and the village 
acksmith. Racing back, I fought furi- 
sly with wet sacks and shovels, but all 
‘got in return were burns and smoke 
‘ndness. Were all my dreams to go up 
smoke, like a mocking pipe-dream? 
slp came. The seasoned crew fell to, 
aking a wide trench on the two sides 
nere the fire was raging. I patrolled 
2 lines with sandwiches and hot coffee. 
om ten that morning until ten that 
sht I didn’t sit down. It was too hot. 


saven came to the encom blessed 










































»wer—refreshing, a benediction. Dark- 
ss closed the smoldering desolation 
om my tired and vanquished vision. 
This homesteading business is some- 
ing like insurance in that it’s a gamble. 
ou sort of bet Uncle Sam that you can 
out on the poorest, dryest, rockiest 
land make it blossom like a rose, build 
ur home and raise your family miles 
mm civilization without breaking your 
ck or going insane. I had seen pathetic 
ses of abandoned claims where Uncle 
‘m had won the bet and the losers had 
sae off to a hospital—or an asylum. I 
| not want to be a loser. I’d beat U. S. 
the jolly old game and neither fire nor 
od, eoueht nor famine would drive me 
mit. All the people who were supposed 
know, said that all one needed to be a 
scessful homesteader was a strong back 
-d a weak head. My head was weak 
yugh and my back was growing stronger, 
the odds were really against Uncle. 
{ purchased a sack of rye and clover 
‘d and sowed it thickly over the fire- 
tred earth. Spring brought a glorious 
enness, as well as great activity in the 
“eting of out-buildings. Chicken houses 
1 pens were made of cedar boards. The 
as clucked and the roosters crowed with 
ght in their sylvan retreat, while the 
ty hawk circled overhead. A crate of 
mish giant rabbits came as a gift from 
: outside world. Busy days ensued 
\ile we fashioned the hutches. A cow 
1 pig were added to the livestock and I 
‘san to feel like a prosperous farmer. It 


(Continued from page 27) 


took me a whole week to build the barn, 
splitting the boards from cedar logs. But 
it’s a dandy, with stall, feed-box and 
manger; just what a respectable barn 
should be. And—glory be!—it still stands 
through wind and storm without a lean 
or a sag. 

Our gentle bossy was a Jersey full of 
cream which I churned. I baked our 
bread too, so I can truthfully say we made 
our own bread and butter. My partner 
would dig the potatoes, pick the peas and 
strawberries from the garden while I 
milked Blossom. And if you’ve ever eaten 
a meal of fresh vegetables direct from the 
garden, chicken and eggs straight from 
the pen, homemade bread and butter top- 
ped off with fresh strawberries and cream 
you know that it is a gastronomic delight 
which compensates amply for a tired back 
and toil-worn hands. While we eat this 
home-grown meal on a round table fash- 
ioned from a cut off a huge log, on our 
rustic porch where the humming birds 
sample the honeysuckle that shades our 
dinner table, our vision is refreshed by the 
green, wooded mountains in front and be- 
hind us. To the right are visible the rag- 
ged, snow-covered peaks of the Olympics 
and to the left the shining bay with Mt. 
Rainier and the Cascades all white and 
majestic in the distance. 


NO! it isn’t possible for a good-in- 
tentioned hermit actually to be a 
hermit in a paradise such as ours, where the 
bathing and boating, hunting and fishing is 
the best in the world. With summer resorts 
a few miles away and old-time friends a few 
hundred miles away, if there is a highway 
within a mile of your cloister, you simply 
can’t be alone. And so they came by 

airs and dozens, in Flivvers and in 

ackards. They enjoyed my rustic chairs, 
enjoyed the venison steaks, enjoyed my 
view and the whole atmosphere as it were. 
I enjoyed them, too—for a while. En- 
joyed getting up at midnight to fix a 
spread for a late arriving week-end party. 
Enjoyed giving them my bed while I 
slept in a hammock. Enjoyed outfitting 
them for outing parties with my breeches 
and hiking boots, my carbine rifle and 
shells, my fishing tackle and kodak. I 
heartily enjoyed giving these pavement- 
hounds a taste of real life. But keen as 
my pleasure was, there came a time of 
reckoning. Inspiration: a clam diet might 
work wonders. They were to be had in 
abundance for the digging. I served 
fried clams for breakfast, stewed clams 
for luncheon, clam chowder for dinner. 


‘Usually by the. second day the most en- 


thusiastic mountaineer suddenly remem- 
bers a very important, hitherto forgotten 
engagement and hurries back to town 
where he belongs. Peace and solitude 
reign once again. 

It was very apparent if I wanted to 
maintain any peace or privacy I would 
need a larger house. By scheming and 
hard work our Sunshine Shanty grew into 
Sunshine Chateau. By adding a story and 
tacking a wing on each side it assumed the 
dignified appearance of a summer hotel. 


The logs were left unpeeled, in their gray 
bark state. The cedar shake roof [ 
stained green. With vines and _ trees 
planted about, it began to look as though 
it just grew there. 

The tall, straight second-growth fir 
trees make excellent logs. But getting 
them down to the house was a mighty 
struggle, since many weighed over three 
hundred pounds. And they must be cut 
and hewn or notched while they’re green, 
too. If the sap dries out they are too 
tough to work and they split easily. 

My buckskin saddle pony was not in- 
tended for hard work and he knew it. 
Whenever | optimistically put him ina har- 
ness and chained him to a log, he would 
pessimistically lie down in the harness and 
quit me flat. I didn’t have much better 
luck with the male visitors either. They 
too, seemed opposed to the idea of hard 
labor. If they split a little wood for me to 
cook their dinner with, they thought they 
had done their share. But they were al- 
ways most generous with their brilliant 
ideas how things could be done. I had 
plenty of ideas myself, but no cash. So I 
rolled my sleeves and toiled patiently, 
log upon log, accepting gratefully what 
volunteer help came from time to time. 

I can’t tell you exactly how we built 
our home, my little partner and I, for it 
was a steady, patient struggle over a 
period of years, with every one who was 
willing helping from time to time, yet no 
one assuming any particular responsi- 
bility. I had never roofed a house before, 
but after watching my neighbor lay and 
lap the shingles on his chicken house, I 
laid and nailed over two thousand shakes, 
my boy handing them up to me on the 
rafters. I’m happy to say the roof does 
not leak. I had never laid a floor before. 
After making the foundation, my partner 
helped me groove and nail the flooring 
down. Truly I’ve seen floors that looked 
much worse than ours. We gathered moss 
from the maple trees down by the river 
and chinked the cracks between the logs 
all tight. The rocks and sand for the fire- 

lace we also brought from the river bank. 

he smooth, flat rocks washed down from 
the heart of the Olympics by the strong 
currents of the Dosewallups River were 
ideal for the hearth and mantel. The 
gritty sand on the banks of the “Dose” 
was the best possible for strong masonry 
work. The cement was really our only 
expense and the half dozen sacks had to 
be brought a great distance. It took over 
a year off and on, before we got the fire- 
place to function properly. Getting it to 
draw properly almost proved to be my 
Waterloo, but now wet sacks can’t make 
it smoke. What I have learned about 
masonry in general and fireplaces in par- 
ticular, is amazing. But it was worth all 
the worry and strife to have an open fire. 
It’s the soul of our home. Many and genial 
are the happy hours spent around its 
glowing presence. 

We made practically all of our own 
furniture with the exception of the kitchen 
range and the phonograph. The saggy 


bed springs graduated into a davenport; 


we sawed the frame in two, nailed four 
legs on the bottom and turned up half for 
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the back. Moss padding and a blue 
denim cover and you’d be surprised! 
Every little comfort and convenience in 
our home is our own handiwork. My 
desk, chairs and tables are all split from 
native cedar, hand planed and joined to 
the rustic legs of fir or wild cherry. Car- 
penters, I know, will laugh at my home- 
made home. “Just like a woman!” they’d 
say. I know that my furniture will never 
square up with plum-bob or level, for I 
had neither. But it’s our own, our very 
own, and we have the patent signed by 
Calvin Coolidge to prove it—as well as 
the everlasting joy of paying taxes on it 
as long as we ‘live! 

Now that our five long years of struggle 
are over, now that we have won our bet 
with Uncle Sam and are free to go look 
over the distant horizon, we solemnly 
realize that this wooded spot of our glori- 
ous hardships will always be the home of 
our heart. 

The seasons are a never-ending delight. 
Spring, and syringa, wild currant and 
dogwood blossoms gladden the landscape. 
Rhododendrons in massed profusion of 


Odd Sights in Ouray 


truding pipe. You walk beside the Un- 
compahgre River brawling and tumbling 
over its rocky bed and a foot bridge over 
a little canyon perhaps forty feet deep 
is approached. If it is winter, here you 
will see steam arising from the edge of a 
snowdrift! Closer approach will verify 
the phenomenon. On the day I visited 
this spring an egg shell lay at its edge. I 
turned to Richard Whinnerah, mining 
engineer. 

“What’s the idea of the egg shell?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, they cook eggs here,” he replied, 
somewhat as a matter of course. 

“Cook them in that water!” 

“Certainly,” he replied. “They'll cook 
there in a few minutes!” 

Here one of your hands can be engaged 
in making a snowball while the other dips 
in water so hot it causes sharp pain; 
water hot enough to cook eggs! 

While on the subject of springs it may 
be well to tell of all of them. The whole 
town is underlaid with a flow of hot water. 
There are some houses in Ouray which are 
heated with hot water supplied by nature! 
It is but a matter of turning a valve, and 
the heat is on. Turn another and the 
heat is off. No firing is required. The 
spring at which eggs are cooked is piped 
to that little assay office I mentioned, 
and there used in some processes of the 
assayer. He uses the nature-heated water 
instead of firing a furnace, the runoff 
being wasted through the pipe sticking 
through the shed wall. In the little gorge 
under the first bridge to the Box Canyon 
there are places where the hot water keeps 
maiden hair ferns alive throughout the 
winter, lovely in their green covering on 
the tinted: rocks. 

At the side of the town opposite this 
group of springs near the Box Canyon 
there are the goldfish ponds, fed by these 
hot springs. The ponds never freeze, so 
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pink daintiness, smile through evergreen 

glades, often from bushes ten feet high, 

where the forest is dense. We love the 
spring which brings the frogs and tender 

green leaves on the alders and vine maples 

in the bottom land where the luscious, 
ellow salmon berries grow. 

Summer is a whirl of happy swimming, 
boating days. Wild berries ripen in 
abundance for our pies and jellies. Long 
tramps over woodsy mountain trails are 
jolly adventures of which my partner and 
I never tire. Many sunny, tranquil days 
are spent beside a mountain stream where 
the rainbow and speckled trout leap to our 
flies, thus provide the evening meal as 
well as real sport. 

When October frost turns the maple 
leaves to gold, grouse and native pheasant 
supply a royal spread. One buck is food 
for many a banquet, for what cannot be 
eaten fresh is jerked or canned. Our back 
yard is our poaching ground. 

Winter brings the long cosy evenings by 
the open fire with books to read and rag 
rugs to hook. The king salmon are red 
and fat at this season and are ever so good 


(Continued from page 15) 


on the coldest winter days a visitor may 
watch the turmoil that follows when a 
thousand goldfish all start for one small 
piece of bread crust. 

In a little concrete walled pit within a 
few steps of the fish ponds there is one of 
the most paradoxical features of Ouray. 
With snow scurrying overhead, with a 
blizzard howling in the high ledges of the 
Amphitheatre Mountain which partially 
encircles the town, all in plain view of 
this point, live a pair of alligators! Those 
*gators have been there nearly three years, 
and in that time have grown from little 
fellows that were less than a yard long, to 
a length equal to the measure of a man’s 
stature. And they are plump, sassy, and 
seemingly contented. 

In the little town, too, there are several 
bath houses utilizing these hot spring 
waters. An analysis made by the Colorado 
Geological Survey shows these waters to 
be radioactive. Their mineral content 
compares favorably with famous medi- 
cinal springs over the world. It is related 
that this was a mecca for the Ute Indians 
in early days, when the whites had not 
taken possession of this place of mountain 
magic. Here the redman found relief from 
his body ills in the steaming mineral 
waters of these same springs. 


HESE are some of the curious feat- 

ures about Ouray. But the interest 
values do not stop with curiosities. Cross 
that bridge above the steaming springs and 
find your way up to the Box Canyon. 
Here the waters of ages have sliced and 
cut through a great massive dike of hard 
rock until there is a defile chiseled out 
into which the visitor may walk above 
the stream and on a platform for many 
feet; until the sky is blotted out, the per- 
petual twilight of the deep canyon en- 


just broiled. Clams, shrimp and oys : 
lend variety to our menu. Our back yar 
is Our meat market and our front ya di 
our sea-food market; the saying, 

the tide goes out our table is spread’ 
holds literally true for us. 

But we like all seasons of the year. Fad 
has its special charm, its specific offer o 
fruit and flowers, its seasonal donation t 
our larder. 

Many things we lack out here whie 
you city dwellers have in abundance, suc 
as light, water and gas bills, plumbing an 
assessments, laundry chutes and servan 
problems. But your noises, smells an 
clatter all are foreign to us. Lordly land 
lords and tentative tenants are all obse 
lete words in our vocabulary, for we ai 
lords of our own lands. And our tena 
the birds and the deer are most agreeable 
We manage to struggle along withou 
vacuum sweepers and icemen. Quite cor 
tent are we with clear spring water, pur 
mountain air and the wind in the pines fe 
alullaby. Perhaps it is a feol’s paradise- 
many a city dweller would think so—b 
we are happy in it! 
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folds, and the roar of the stream drowr 
all but a shout. : 
Coming out of the Box Canyon, one. 
caught by the view which sweeps in var 
colored majesty to where the sky see 
to be resting on the edge of the hight 
cliffs. Across the bowl in which the tow 
is snuggled is the filmy fall of Cascac¢ 
Creek. This waterfall wanes and grov 
at different seasons, but always there 
that swaying veil of spray whipping in tk 
breeze. Below town, crawling to the te 
of the highest rim of the Amphitheatre, 
the Horsethief trail, in my opinion th 
most spectacular scenic trail in Americ 
A few miles above Ouray are Bei 
Creek Falls. They leap from under 
bridge on the Million Dollar Highwe 
between Ouray and Silverton, and thro 
their white arc of water down for tv 
hundred and twenty-eight feet of spe 
tacular plunge. Above the bridge, ar 
reached by a trail which takes off. ia 
the main road over a rocky slope, is tl 
scary but safe Bear Creek trail. It 
second only to the Horsethief trail. C 
the Horsethief one may see over gre: 
sweeping stretches of country. On tl 
shelf of Bear Creek trail red rock wal 
rise for hundreds of feet sheer above yc 
or drop in precipitous fashion to tl 
stream far below. The trail is but 
shelf cut from the rocky cliffs, and 
guaranteed to give more thrills in its mo 
spectacular part than any other pathwi 
in the mountains, with the exception of t] 
Horsethief, which is without peer. 
Hanging high on mountain side or bu 
rowing under the billions of tons of roi 
are the mines of Ouray. All the roman 
of the heyday of mining is cluster 
around these tunnels, mills, and shaft 
Listen to the talk in the stores but a fe 
minutes, and you will hear how the Silv 
Bell was discovered in 1883, and how 
was under the management of “Coil 
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“Sunset Limited 


SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES— NEW ORLEANS 





The choice of those who, speeding to and trom 
California, would view in complete and en- 


joyable comfort the magic panorama of the 


dV. . . « . a 
Write to F. S. McGinnis, passenger traffic 


Spanish Southwest, Apacheland and the Old 


; manager, Department x-17, 65 Market St, 
South. @ Return journey may well be by any one San Francisco, for the complimentary booklet, 


of Southern Pacific’s other three great routes, “How Besr ro Ser rHe Pactric Coast” 


offering these premier trains: 


“Golden State Limited” 
“San Francisco Overland Limited” 


or “The Cascade” 


Southern Pacific 
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Harvey about 1886; how they packed out 
the ore from this mine on burros, then 
loaded it in wagons, and finally sent it to 
the smelter at Durango by rail. 

Or there’s the tale of the Camp Bird 
mine. Tom Walsh was an assayer working 
in a group of mines in this region. One 
day he was looking over the dump of the 
Camp Bird. There he found ore being 
thrown away which was rich in metal. He 
bought the mine for $15,000.00, and in a 
few months had turned out enough money 
from the dump to pay for the mine. Then 
the Camp Bird was sold to the ‘English 
Syndicate,” after it had seemingly “pinched 
out” and become worthless. But the syn- 
dicate opened up new ore bodies and it is 
declared they made many times over the 
reported price they paid Walsh, which is 
variously estimated up to $11,000,000.00. 

The Yankee Girl paid out over $50,000,- 
000.00, while others poured out fabulous 
riches to their owners. Nor ts this digging 
of wealth from the hills a thing of the 
past. New activity is evident in the 
mines, and high on the side of H yden 
Mountain there nightly blinks the blazing 
light which marks the end of the dump of 
the Sutton mine, where men toil, bringing 
out the mountain’s treasure to be smelted 
into precious metals. 

You are sure to hear of their mines from 
the people of Ouray. You will also cer- 
tainly hear of their mountain sheep. In 
almost every other section the bighorn 
sheep is timid, seclusive, hard to find. But 
here the mountain sheep are almost pets. 
Ouray has realized their worth as a tourist 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


yet serious vein, Dr. Newman has im- 
pressed himself upon American minds— 
and especially upon the minds of Wester- 
ners, who know him best—as a man who 
has always something worth saying and 
who invariably says it well. 


In this issue, Dr. Newman’s first ap- 
pearance in SuNSET, he discusses a sub- 
yect very close to his heart—the young 
people of today, their problems and the 
problems which they force upon their 
parents. 


Those who heard him debate with 
Judge Ben Lindsey on the question 
of companionate marriage know that he 
has an exceptionally clear idea of what 1s 
going on in the minds of that much- 
slandered generation which has furnished 
so many feature-writers with copy of one 
kind or another in the last few years. And, 
as those who have not heard him speak 
will discover, it is not his specialty to view 
with alarm. Admitting that our young 
people perhaps need a certain amount of 
taming—what generation hasn’t?—he is 
certain that tamed they will be, eventu- 
ally, and by themselves rather than 
through the well-meaning but almosi al- 
ways blundering efforts of a generation 
which finds it impossible to understand 
any deviation from its own rules of con- 


duct. 

Dr. Newman’s article “These ‘Wild’ 
Youngsters” appears on page 9 of this 
issue, 


attraction and has protected them. There 
is no need of game laws in this section, to 
keep these sheep safe from attack, if the 
words of the residents may be taken 
literally. 

Returning from the Box Canyon on 
the day when the egg-cooking spring was 
visited, our party were surprised to find 
five mountain ewes feeding peaceably in 
the front yard of a home. Men were in 
the rear of the house, and we passed within 
a hundred feet of these sheep, while they 
continued to graze unafraid. They have 
increased under the community protec- 
tion, from a number estimated at about 
fifty to where it is reckoned that there are 
now in excess of five hundred sheep living 
in the game refuge around Ouray. The 
town supplies feed for them in the winter 
time and just before the little narrow 
gauge train leaves each day during the 
heavy snow time, the sheep come down 
to be fed. As many as eighty-five sheep 
have been counted here at one time. 

Three years ago Ouray shipped in seven 
elk from the Jackson Hole country. To- 
day there are at least twenty-three in the 
band. They winter in the browse-covered 
slopes of the Amphitheatre, and come to a 
feeding rack within plain sight of town for 
the hay with which the town treats them. 

Back of this bewildering array of scen- 
ery, intriguing mining activity, and the 
curious contradictory trickery of the snow- 
banks and the hot springs, there is a great 
dim curtain of legend and history that is 
as colorful as any in the Old World or 
America. The town is named after the 


(Continued from page 6) 


T isn’t often that critics—notori- 

ously a difficult and contentious 
breed—unite in as solid an approbatory 
cheer as that with which they have greeted 
Jacland Marmur’s first book ‘“‘Ecola!’”, 
a volume of stories of the sea, just pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran & Co. From 
New York to San Francisco, without a 
dissenting voice, Mr. Marmur has been 
proclaimed a new writer of very great 
promise indeed. Reference has frequently 
been made to Joseph Conrad and other 
masters and altogether “Ecola!”’ has got 
off to an extremely good start. 

The appearance, in this issue, of ‘‘Blind 
Faith’, Mr. Marmur’s first SUNSET story, 
is thus especially timely. There can be no 
question about the author’s knowledge of 
the sea; he’s been a deep-water sailor him- 
self and you couldn’t very well become 
sea-wise In any more first-hand fashion 
than by such actual experience. As to 
his ability to tell a story—well, “Blind 
Faith” begins on page 12 of this issue. 


IXTEEN years ago there appeared 
in SuNsET a brief article called 
“Plain Jim Rolph of the Mission”. James 
Rolph, Jr., had just been elected to his 
first term as Mayor of San Francisco, a 
term which was to include the Exposition 
year, I9IS. 
ay we quote a paragraph from that 
story, written a decade and a half ago? 


Odd Sights in Ouray 


great chief of the Utes, Ouray, who liy 
near here. There were Indian agen 
and outpost forts within a short distar 
of Ouray. There are men still living w 
can tell of the Indian uprisings, and g 
graphic accounts of the danger that 
tended freighting and carrying of 1 
mails in the early days, which here are 
far distant. 

And not a day’s journey to the sow 
ward, over a road which twists and dr 
through some of the most magnificent 
varied scenery in America, is that my 
land of the cliff dwellers, who may hz 
come before the Indians to this para 
of the mountains where Ouray now | 
to seek the healing virtues of the min 
springs. 

Many are called, but few are cho: 
Booster literature can whip words 1 
shouting ballyhoo over the most ordin 
of tourist attractions. There are mz 
places where tourists congregate t 
offer attractive recreational and s 
features which have reached fame 
world-wide proportions. 

But Ouray, with its snowballs and 
gators, its tame-wild mountain sheep, » 
lure of the mines, the soul-stirring maj 
of supreme mountains, has valid clai 
being one of America’s most interes 
mountain towns. If you are a doub 
come and see for yourself. A new conv 
will be added to the comparative few 
have gazed, enrapt, on the superb bea 
the elusive charm, the very witch 
which enfolds this quaint little moun 
mining town of Ouray. 


“The people of San Francisco,” says 
writer, “have the weakness of their stre 
and Mayor Rolph knows what that wi 
is. Singly, their achievements are ma 
ous; collectively—they are just beginnin/ 
do things well collectively. It is hard 
strong wills to row together in the same b: 
“But Mayor Rolph says, ‘We are goin; 
be united. Weare going to work for the c 
mon weal. We are pulling together. An’ 
will the new San Francisco go on f 
strength to strength, undaunted, united’. 
How often can you fish up a candida 
campaign utterances from the limbo ¢ 
sixteen-years-gone past and, facing 
with them, discover that he can, (if yo 
excuse the frantic metaphor) look tk 
in the eye, shake them by the hand an 
together greet them as old friends wh 
he is glad to see? Not often; you'll ad 
that. And because of the very rarity 
the circumstances, SUNSET feels that 
story of San Francisco’s five-time Ma 
is worth telling again. 

On page 160f thisi issue, Sidney H. Ke 
ler has an article called ‘ ‘Mayor ‘Jimr 
Rolph—An Institution.” Perhaps 
successive terms may seem a little bit 
succession by divine right or somethin; 
the sort, but the citizens of San Francl 
seem to know what they want—and t 
seem to get it! And if you’d like to } 
out why they want to continue to 
Jim Rolph’s cheery smile and ubiquit 
official carnation as the chief adornme 
of their civic center, read Mr. Kessl 
article. 





These “Wild 
Y oungsters 


(Continued from page 11) 


slescence are reached, before it is too 
2, before suppression means complexes 
1 obsessions. The terms “reaction 
mation,” “sublimation” and allied 
tases demonstrate that the entire 
thod of the new psychology is to make 
n, not an automaton enslaved by his 
ises, but a conscious human being, 
ose will and choice rule his ideas and 
induct. In this sense, the new psy- 
ylogy, whatever its contradictions and 
igerations, emerges from the abyss of 
alistic animalism, and mounts the sum- 
t of spiritual self-control and free self- 
termination. Young people are the 
ds of an unchallenged fate.” Their 
e lies in themselves. “The fault, dear 
utus, is not in our stars, but in our- 
ves, that we are underlings.” 

Are young people today better or worse 
an their forbears? Some are very much 
tter and some very much worse. There 
» some, like the girl in the nursery rhyme 
10 when good was very very good, and 
ven bad, was horrid. Many youngsters 
jay are what they are with intensity; 
hers are blasé and pessimistic, worship- 
ig the Great God Boredom in company 
th the Cult of the Sophisticates. But 
nember, our young people in large 
sasure are and become what we make 
em and what they do. 


‘JS the outlook growing brighter? I 
AL think it is. The neurosis caused by 
e World War is in part lifting. The pros- 
rous parents of America are awakening 
the peril of decadence which their very 
ecess contains. Throughout the land 
ere is increasing recognition that the 
eakdown of home life has broken down 
e morale of our young people. Finally, 
ir youngsters themselves are beginning 
think less in terms of their rights and 
# ore in terms of their duties. They will be 
ved not by others but by themselves. 
ut they are determined to be saved. 
One final word. We must not expect too 
uch of the new generation. A few will 
y to make it a better world, but most 
} ill be content to accept the God of things 
:they are. The tragedy of youth is not in 
} bellion against the ills of society but in 
| difference towards them. The highest 
| ward a teacher and parent can desire is 
i see their children or pupils become self- 
liant, independent, high-spirited and 
‘i urageous personalities. The prophet 
| [alachi dreams of a time when the hearts 
|‘ the parents will be turned to the chil- 
}ten and the hearts of the children to 
When this occurs it will indeed 
}e the days of the Messiah, but they will 
ot be happy days unless both parents and 
‘aildren through their own volition, 
“\tompted by respect and admiration, turn 
)ovingly towards each other. 


———S—— 
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TAND before your mirror. With 

your forefinger press against the 
lower gum. Increase the pressure 
gradually. Then quickly lift your fin- 
ger. Its shape is outlined in white on 
the gum. Gradually the blood returns 
and the gum feels invigorated. 

* * * 

That is what happens when gums are 
massaged with Forhan’s night and 
morning. The gums are kept youth- 
ful, healthy. And as a result, teeth re- 
main alive and sound, provided they 
are submitted to dental inspection at 
regular intervals. 


Why Gums Must Be 
Exercised 
Neglected gums pull away 
from the teeth. They soften 
and soon become a favor- 
ite breeding ground for 
such insidious troubles as 
Pyorrhea, Gingivitis, and 
Trench Mouth — enemies 
of good health. As your 
dentist will tell you, to 
keep gums firm and free 
from infection, you must 
brush and massage them. 

First thing in the morn- 
ing and the last thing at 
night, massage your gums 
with Forhan’sfortheGums. 
Just apply Forhan’s to the 
index finger and thumb. 
Rub upper and lower gums 
both inside and out, rub 
the roof of the mouth until 


Daily Massaging 
with Forhan’s 
keeps gums healthy and 


teeth alive 
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MINUTE 


you feel the exhilarating glow that 
comes with increased circulation. 
Directions are in booklet that comes 
with each tube. 


Don’t Be Among 
The Unlucky 4 out of 5 


Protect health against the grim foe 
that strikes 4 out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger, dread Pyorrhea. 
Use Forhan’s as a massage, as a 
dentifrice. 

It cleans teeth and restores their 
natural whiteness. It protects them 
7 against acids which 
cause decay. 

And in addition, it 
helps to firm gums and 
keep them youthful and 
sound. This dentifrice, 
the formula of R. J. 
Forhan, D.D.S., is com- 
pounded with Forhan’s 
Astringent used by 
dentists in the treat- 
ment of Pyorrhea. 

Don’t wait for warn- 
ing signs, for gums to 
bleed and recede from 
teeth, for teeth to loosen 
in their sockets. Begin 
using Forhan’s for the 
Gums, today. At all 
druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D: D. S. 


Forhan Company,New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY A 


ees 


Ss YOUR GUMS 


Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 





Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to the Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A Bag in the Hand 


N these days of rapid change and 

restless humanity, when all the 

world is on the way to somewhere 

else, it is quite in the spirit of the 

times to make travel as simple and 
as easy as possible. It is not the serious 
matter it was when clothes were elaborate 
affairs of bustles and_ leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves, when ruffles abounded and there 
were yards and yards of crushable ma- 
terial in each dress. Nowadays it is liter- 
ally possible to get all that one needs for 
an overnight trip or a short journey into a 
small handbag that is-only 
an overgrown shopping 
bag, for underwear 1s 
made of such filmy ma- 
terial as to be almost with- 
out weight or substance, 
and even gowns have no 
longer any proportions to 
speak of when folded for 
packing. As another con- 
sideration travel itself has 
changed somewhat. Many 
persons go by motor and 
prefer to take their bag- 
gage with them and in the 
case of more extended 
travel, if one is constantly 
on the move it is much 
simpler to carry several 
pieces of hand baggage in 
addition to a trunk which 
may be sent on ahead to 
await one’s arrival. 

As an added point of 
convenience, when one’s 
necessities are carried in 
several pieces of small 
baggage they may be sep- 
arated and those for im- 
mediate and constant use put in one bag, 
while the garments reserved for less fre- 
quent wear are packed together in bags 
which need not be opened except ‘in ‘case 
of need. To meet this demand smaller 
pieces of baggage are now made that 
carry coats and dresses without wrinkling 
or mussing. There are suitcases that can 
be carried by hand, and slipped under the 
berth of a sleeping car or into a stateroom 
that have hangers for six garments, arid 
bring the softest and flufhest evening 
frock, or the most tailored suit to its des- 
tination in all the fresh perfection that the 
daintiest and most particular woman de- 
mands. In addition to the space given 
over to the hangers this wardrobe suitcase 
has space for three pairs of shoes and an 
estimated capacity of fifty additional 


garments. The soft leather bags that 
have the appearance of rolls come in 
all sizes from the miniature hand bag 
used for shopping to the size that will 
easily hold a steamer rug or the neces- 
sities for a week-end trip. This shape 
and especially the flexibility, adapt 
it to tucking away in the corner of 
an automobile, or a crowded train with 
the least possibility of discomfort. In- 


deed, if the contents are soft enough and 
not too crushable it may be used for a 
cushion for a tired head or a rest for the 





back. Fitted suitcases are, of course, the 
last word in beauty and luxury. Besides 
the brush, comb and mirror, there are ex- 
cellent manicure articles, a shoe horn, 
button hook, containers for toothpaste 
and toothbrush, bottles for perfume or 
toilet water, and every other convenience 
that goes with delightful, restful traveling. 
These may be of gold, silver, tortoise 
shell or amber, according to the taste or 
pocketbook of the owner, and such a fitted 
bag makes a delightful gift for a girl who 
is graduating and taking her first trip to 
Europe or for the bride who is setting out 
on life’s journey as well as a wedding trip 
to some picturesque land where honey- 
moons are passed. 

There is one new point in connection 
with fitted suitcases that is a great 


COURTESY OF I. MAGNIN AND CO. 
These charming bags carry the imagination as well as the 
necessities to distant lands and near-by beauties 


convenience. In some of the latest mod 
the fittings are enclosed in a tray th 
folds into a small inner case which may | 
detached and taken into the dressin 
room of a sleeping car, or a restaura 


without removing the suitcase itself. Be 


sides the conventional size and sha 
suitcases. are now frequently almo 
square. These are a cross between tl 
suitcase and hat box, having space for 
small amount of clothing, some ext! 
shoes and one or two hats which may 


carried without crushing. There are wide 


deep pockets for small sa 
articles and the amount 
room in these deeper cas 
is amazing. They are al 
easier for the avera 
woman to carry af 
handle herself should t 
be necessary. 
Somewhere between t 
fitted suitcase and tl 
miniature wardrobe trur 
is a suitcase that is lar, 
and extremely well ma 
to resist the conditions 
extended travel. This 
almost a small trunk ar 
will contain just about ; 
much if carefully packe; 
as it has a tray in additi 
to the case itself. Any | 
these suitcases are du 
proof and can be carri 
on a motor trip withot 


finery within. 


traveling are of moderai 
size and flexible except fi 
the frame. To add to th 
gayety of the traveling world many ¢ 
these are in bright colors, red, blue an 


green. Some of them close with a zippi} 


fastening which does not preclude tk 
safety of a lock. The shapes differ from 


wide mouthed triangle to a bag more «} 


less in the shape of a suitcase with a soli 


frame and soft sides. These are Englis}) 


bags, in shiny leather of bright colors an 


are most reasonable in price. Any of thes} 
will hold an astonishing amount of clothe] 


and all the articles for the toilet and sti 
take up very little room in an automobi 
or a train. 


EATHER cushions, light as th 
traditional feather, and of plai 


dark colors or brighter and more decora\ 


tive designs have handles attached an 


Most of the bags fi} 


damage to the delicai} 









































y be carried with the baggage and 
hout packing so that they may be al- 
7s on hand to tuck under the head or 
ind the back when needed. Many of 
m have a space inside to carry a book, 
ises, or whatnot. They are really as 
ch of a necessity as a traveling rug and 
1a delightful gift for a friend who is off 
a holiday. 
[andbags for traveling deserve special 
wntion for they are quite distinct from 
smaller and less distinguished bags 
t go shopping. and stay at home. 
‘re are all sorts of inner compartments 
t are for special purposes such as 
‘ying the passport, keys to bags, 
iks and boxes, travelers’ checks. 
‘he only new leather that has appeared 
the market in some time is now being 
le up into bags and suitcases in black, 
and brown and is called “mustang.” 
7+ surface is rough and rather coarse 
¥ ined, giving a depth and softness to the 
earance of the leather, and proclaim- 
the fine lasting qualities of the lug- 
#e. The lightest shade is a soft beige 
ch deepens somewhat with time and 
and seems most appropriate for the 
unger set” of today whose baggage 
‘ies more sports clothes than evening 
ms. 
irplane luggage is another novelty, 
19 le in England for the most part and 
MG uisitely frished. Hat boxes and suit- 
“$s are made with soft, flexible sides, 
ch give them increased capacity as 
| as making them easier to handle. 
‘te are also collapsible suitcases and 
reling bags that can be unrolled and 
i ked without the awkward inconveni- 
2 of separate handling while not in use. 


TTHE needs of men are by no means 
neglected in planning this modern 
{}xage. In this respect the masculine 
® e differs widely from the feminine, the 
it widely sought feature being accessi- 
‘y. To meet this there is a new model 
t opens with the popular zipper fasten- 
across a wide mouth that throws the 
le interior open with one gesture. 
ss is an oblong bag more or less on the 
Gladstone pattern, and is delightfully 
iculine in shape, material, trimmings 
lining. There is also a coat case which 
‘haped like a suitcase, except that the 
‘ning is in the exact center with two 
's of equal size and depth. This is also 
@ asionally used by women, but is some- 
Wit difficult for them to handle as it is 
ally rather heavier than feminine lug- 
e should be, and too large for conveni- 
handling. 
. small fitted bag that is light and 
ly carried seems to be rather difficult 
ind, but occasionally there is one that 
every wish of the feminine heart. 
h a one is in red leather of the finest 
softest quality, the fittings small and 
‘ping into one side of the bag so that 
‘fe is a surprising amount of room for 
Ching and other necessities. Although 
. bag is little larger than the largest 
'S of shopping bag it will be found ade- 
“te for an overnight visit or perhaps 
(rer, and would be a delightful accom- 
‘iment to a journey where side trips 
‘taken. This bag is also convenient for 
in a sleeping car, as it takes up very 
€ space even when opened to its 
vest extent and in use. 
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An electric iron- 
er will do your 
week's work for 
the cost of a 
piece of cake. 


Isnt it worth a 
piece of cake? 


OUSEKEEPING, the most 
H important business in 
the world, has thrown off the 
shackles of drudgery. Thanks 
to the ironing machine, the 
vacuum cleaner, the washing 
machine and many other 
electrical appliances, there is 
time, now, for needed leisure. 

Using the never-failing 
electric current furnished by 
your power and light com- 
pany, these efficient, tireless, 
servants are obedient to your 
instant commands at the sim- 





es ple flick of a switch. 

in the oes 

Meh of They are willing. They are 
electrical patient. They are dependable 

development. 


as —And they ask but little pay. 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


: Western Electric - 


Executive Offices: 
Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 
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The Vegetable Plate 


HILE June is perhaps 

especially the month of 

roses and brides and girl 

graduates it is, so far as 

the menu is_ concerned, 
the month of fresh vegetables and young 
fruits. This is the season when peas are 
small and delicate, when asparagus is 
tender and green, when corn and tomatoes 
are ripening and carrots and beets are at 
their best. 

There has never been a time when vege- 
tables were so popular as at this present 
moment. Vegetable plates, vegetable sal- 
ads, vegetable loaf and any other combina- 
tion which will embody the good qualities 
of vegetables with a small amount of meat, 
chicken, rice or another vegetable 1s most 
atceptable. In cooking fresh vegetables 
it is wise to use as little water as possible 
without the risk of burning, as the valu- 
able mineral salts survive in this liquid. 
If it can be used with the vegetables this 
should be done. It may be the basis of a 
sauce, or butter may be added after the 
vegetables have been removed, and with 
the seasonings this alone may furnish the 
dressing. 

As the main dish of luncheon or supper 
a vegetable dish is sufficient, for dinner 
the vegetables should be cooked simply 
and served as accompaniments to the 
roast or the main meat dish. The outer 
leaves of lettuce, the coarser stalks of 
celery, and the stalks of asparagus may be 
used for cream soups by cooking until 
tender and pressing through a coarse sieve. 
There is very little waste to vegetables 
and in addition to the delicate and deli- 
cious flavor a health value that makes 
them a necessity to the menu. 


Peas Au Jardin 


2 cups green peas 1 bunch mint, chop- 

Salt ped 

2 tablespoons chop- 2 tablespoons butter 
ped parsley 14 teaspoon lemon 

14 teaspoon pepper juice 


Ty wp wp wy 
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Boil peas until tender and drain. Mix 
butter, parsley, mint, pepper, lemon juice 
and salt to taste. Stir into this peas, re- 
heat them, shaking occasionally, dish and 
serve hot. 

Fried Cauliflower 
14 cup grated cheese 
egg 14 teaspoon curry 
4 tablespoons milk powder 
14 cup bread crumbs Butter or hot fat 

Trim, wash and drain a cauliflower and 
cook in boiling salted water until tender. 
Drain again and allow to get cold. Divide 
it into small portions. Beat up egg with 
milk, dip cauliflower in this, toss in bread 
crumbs mixed with cheese, and fry in but- 
ter or hot fat to a golden color. Drain on 
white paper, sprinkle with curry powder, 
put on a hot platter and serve hot. 


Boiled Red Cabbage 

1 red cabbage 1 teaspoon salt 
lcup boiling water 1% cup vinegar 
4 tablespoons drip- 1 hard cooked egg cut 

pings in strips 
14 teaspoon pepper 3 lemon slices 

Cut cabbage in halves, removing outer 
leaves, and place in cold water ten min- 
utes. Drain and cut out stalk and chop 
leaves fine. Put them into saucepan with 
water, drippings, seasonings and vinegar 
and cook slowly until cabbage is ready 
and water is cooked away from it. Have 
it as dry as it can be without burning. 
Garnish with egg and lemon. 


Baked Beets 


1 cauliflower 


6 beets 14 teaspoon salt 
Olive oil \4 teaspoon pepper 


Lemon juice 

Clean beets carefully, without breaking 
rootlets. Leave top leaves for about an 
inch above the crown. Place in a fire- 
proof dish, cover with hot water, put in 
the oven and baste frequently. To know 
when they are tender press with the finger 
instead of pricking with a fork. When 
soft plunge into cold water and rub off 
































the skins. Slice and serve with a litey) 
olive oil, lemon juice and seasoning) 
Young summer beets will cook in an hou, 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 


4 sweet potatoes 2 tablespoons but 
34 cup honey 1 cup hot water 


Boil potatoes until tender. Keep the 
hot. Put sugar in a saucepan and bro’ 
it, stirring constantly to prevent burnin.) 
Add butter and stir until well blende. 
Then add water and boil three minuteé/’ 
Add potatoes and cook until syrup is thic 
Lift potatoes out carefully into a servi 
dish, pour syrup over them and ser? - 
very hot. | 


Carrots Flanders Style 
1 bunch young car- 1% teaspoon sugar | 
rots 1 egg, beaten 
2 tablespoons butter 2 tablespoons crea 
14 cup stock or water 1 teaspoon choppej 
14 teaspoon salt parsley 
14 teaspoon pepper 
Trim, wash and scrape carrots, cut the _ 
into halves or quarters and blanch the ® 
in slightly salted water, drain and put in}, 
a saucepan with butter. Place over t 
fire for a few minutes, but do not allow 
brown. 1 
cook until tender. Mix egg with crea 
and pour over the carrots, add parsle 
mix thoroughly and serve very hot. | 


Scalloped Celery 
1 bunch celery 1% teaspoon salt 
4 cup butter 14 teaspoon peppel 
4 tablespoons milk Browned bread | 
14 cup grated cheese crumbs 


Wash and scrape celery, cut in half in) 
pieces, and cook uncovered in boilir) 
slightly salted water fifteen minut) 
Drain, add butter, milk, cheese, and se 
sonings and mix well together. Divi 
mixture into greased ramekins, sprinl 
with bread crumbs, dot with butter ai 
bake in a moderate oven over twen 
minutes. Serve hot. (Cont’d on page 77) 
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TONE 
LINEN FABRIC 
Tablets, Envelopes 


and Stationery Bars 


Gerad by 
eMillions ~ 


e writing tablet everyone likes—high quality at 


vcost. Convenient for correspondence and many 
ier’ purposes. Popular sizes, ruled or unruled. 


|} velopes to match in fashionable styles. Hy-Tone 
| iting paper in boxes, equally reasonable in cost, 


rou prefer. 


| ESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY CORP. 


lolyoke, Mass. 


| 


| 


Manufacturers 

Richmond, Va. 
Vest Carrollton, O. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
t. Joseph, Mo. Dayton, Ohio 


‘'So -MEN’S TES 
$888 9 


Tae 
GE KIT 


Anyone can earn 
EXTRA 


$2,000 MONEY y 
year in view of the low W 
price! Up-to-date styles, 
workmanship! Variety of 
beautiful patterns! 


THE 888 COMPANY J U 
Dept. F-18, Fort Wayne, Ind. 4 


WESTERNERS 


And all who love the West 


SUNSET 


is YOUR magazine 


It is published for the sole purpose of 
serving the West and its interests. 
Watch for new features being added 
to the magazine to make it bigger 
and better. Do not miss an issue. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


|‘ SUNSET MAGAZINE 
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1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Yes, I wish to subscribe. I enclose 
0 $2.50 for One Year. 
0 $4.00 for Two Years. 
O $5.00 for Three Years. 
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The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


a quiet satisfaction in faithfully doing the 
miscellaneous and sometimes grotesque 
jobs your constituents entrust to you. 
Besides, you know there’s a sure vote in 
every little errand well run. And you 
can’t get away from the fact that the 
American people still believe that this is 
their country and the elect their servants. 

Then if you work for Congress as hard 
as you work for your constituents your 
colleagues gradually begin to bank on 
you. In such a large parliamentary body 
as the House of Representatives, con- 
fronted by scores of great problems and 
thousands of minor legislative decisions, 
most members have to vote on most sub- 
jects according to the judgment of the 
committees or of the committeemen. 
Senator King is the only member of con- 
gress now alive who ever endeavored to 
inform himself on every proposition—and 
he acknowledged defeat after he had 
temporarily moved half the Library of 
Congress into his offices. Be a_hard- 
working committeeman and the rich re- 
wards of Congress are yours, even if the 
brilliant orator does once in a dog’s age 
fill the galleries and the right-front double- 
column. You thus come to be an authority 
and a power. When you slip ten lines 
into the Record they’re apt to be more 
potent than ten pages of the platitudes 
the fathers loved and that congressmen 
still love to embalm in their “extended 
remarks.” 


HE bells ring for a vote, the members 

scurry out of their hiding places onto 
the deserted floor, ask what’s up, and 
then inquire: “What does Hawley (for 
example) say?” And your single voice 
and vote become the will of the House 
and the law of the land. As your reputa- 
tion for industry and reliability grow, the 
hard and responsible jobs come to you. 
After awhile the solid reputation you are 
making in Congress begins to be known 
in your district and, barring an outburst 
of popular hysteria, you become a perma- 
nent and indispensable part of the politi- 
cal landscape. 

Hawley steadily pursued the path of 
study and industry. In his first term he 
was a member of the committee on agri- 
culture, and he proceeded to become a 
political farmer of the first rank, taking in 
later years a high place in framing and 
enacting the Federal Farm Loan Act. 
He is proud of that work of making loans 
easy for farmers, but later discovered that 
while loans are all right for farmers now 
and then they don’t take the place of in- 
come. Since then he has viewed with 
sympathy if not always with conviction 
the various legislative solutions of the 
fundamental problem of making farming 
prosperous. He has voted for and against 
McNary-Haugen solutions—and this year 
is for the latest. He isn’t dead sure that 
it will deliver the goods, but he is willing 
to try it once. He was on hand when the 
Budget was created, as a member of the 
select committee thereof, ahd regards it 
as the very citadel of the strength of the 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’‘O MAKES SOFT WATER 











T’s a tragedy. A hard-water 

tragedy. It happens often. 

Why does that scummy ring 
form in dishpans, washtubs, bath- 
tubs? Because the water is hard! 
Soap used in hard water combines 
with the hardness, makes scum. 

In the dishpan this scum forms 
a glaze of grease on the dishes. 
In the laundry tubs it gets into 
the clothes. No amount of rinsing 
can get it all out. In the bathtub 
it leaves a dirty ring. 

Melo softens hard water and 
makes it like rain water. 

Put a teaspoonful of Melo in 
the dishpan and that greasy scum 
won’t form. See how easily the 
dishes wash! Put a tablespoon- 
ful in the washtub and see how 
wondrous white the clothes are! 
Put a pinch of Melo in the wash- 
basin and a ring won't form, no 
matter how dirty the hands are. 
Put two tablespoonfuls in the 
bathtub and you won’t have to 
scrub the tub. 

Keep a package of Melo in the 
kitchen, in the laundry, in the 
bathroom. Get it at your grocer’s. 
The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 


will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


gj WEYO 


—are| AREAL 
whe prea WATER SOFTENER 
aes Send 10c for a full-size 


package of Melo 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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How you Can 


Better 
Values 


in home rnishings 


{send for FREE BOOKLET S-6]} 
HE Correct Care of 


Home Furnishings” is 
a “book of revelations” 
on how toachieve charm- 
ing effects in the home, 
and how to take proper 
care of home furnishings. 
In addition, it explains 
the Peck & Hills plan of 
securing larger selection 
and guaranteed quality 
at money-saving prices 
through your local dealer! 


get 





Ask your dealer to give you a signed 
Card of Introduction which admits you 
to any of the fourteen Peck & Hills whole- 
sale displays. Reduced overhead for both 
dealer and manufacturer results in better 
values for you. 


If you cannot visit these beautiful dis- 
plays of furniture, draperies, and floor 
coverings, choose from our distinctive 
catalog in your dealer’s store. If your 
dealer cannot give you Peck & Hills ser- 
vice, write us for names of dealers who 
can. Address our nearest house. 


Peck & Hills Furniture Company, 
Boston, New York, Jersey City, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Dallas, Denver, Oakland, 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Portland, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Seattle, 


Peck Hills 


and ¢ Your 


Naborhood Dealer 


COAST 2 COAST SERVICE 
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Federal. fisc. He accumulated a lot of 
other hard and honorable jobs as time 
went on and finally landed on the high 
and mighty Ways and Means Committee. 
This is the committee that sedulously and 
craftily plans the ways and means of ex- 
tracting a part of your income from its 
proper place and function and handing it 
over to Uncle Sam an the Appropria- 
tions Committee. From it issue those 
formidable revenue bills—income, tariff 
and other taxes—that climb up into the 
three billions. From it come those de- 
lightful remissions of the tax burden— 
once in a while. 

This tax season there was a heap of talk 
about reducing the load as much as 
$400,000,000. Andy Mellon said $225,- 
000,000 was the limit, the House over- 
rode Mellon, Green, Hawley et al, and 
made the shrinkage $290,000,000. Now 
Andy has reduced his limit to $201,000,000. 
In the meantime the appropriations com- 
mittee has been busy and at this writing 
it looks as if the new chairman was about 
to celebrate his inauguration with a vic- 
tory for addition and subtraction and a 
vast capacity for standing pat after a 
matured decision. 

And yet the money raiser has served 
his time on the other side of the fence. 
When he first joined the agricultural com- 
mittee it was an independent appropria- 
tions committee with a cherished right to 
run along side the treasury and tap the 
money tanks—sundry other committee 
pursuing the same lofty purpose simul- 
taneously. Later he was on the appropria- 
tions committee and has enjoyed many a 
close-up of old Martin Madden taking 
the joy out of life for the easy spenders of 
public moneys. 


Wi EN people with more idle time to 
wastethan brains to use chat glibly 
about the innate depravity of Congress, 
Hawley recalls the miracle of the budget. 
And some miracle! A body that had been 
spending war money by the unlimited 
billions, facing an era which a retiring 
cabinet member had optimistically de- 
clared to be a golden era of billions where 
millions once were mentioned breathlessly, 
sadly but firmly withdrew itself from the 
golden hoard. And yet, being human, 
Haw ley proudly points to the $35,000,000 
of Federal money he has been the means 
of appropriating for his people’s needs— 
and the $13,000,000 more authorized. 

The clink of pieces of eight dropping 
from the world’s most opulent strong 
box is, indeed, good for sore ears; but now 
and then come times when there are 
greater moments—When war was de- 
clared! Ah, then, the great days of the 
appreciation of the Congressional Record 
were experienced in very fact. So I con- 
jecture. 

We might go on with a recital of the 
other honors and rewards that have come 
to the man who set out to be a congress- 
man and has found the being good; but 
readers, worrying sometimes, as they scan 
the scandal news from Washington, and 
reluctantly holding misgivings about de- 
mocracy, will find more meat in Hawley’s 
views about Congress after taking it for 
twenty-two years. In effect, he says it 
has made him more of a believer than in 
his ardently American youth in democracy 
and humanity. In all that time he has 
seen only two fundamentally evil men in 
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A cLEAN toilet is im- 
perative. Sani- Flush 
removes all stains, 
marks and incrusta- 
tions. It reaches down 
into the hidden, un- 
healthful trap and 
cleans that. It ban- 
ishes fail odors. And all se easily. 

Sani-Flush cleans the teilet bowl 
easily—leaves it glistening, spar- 
kling white. Just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, following di- 
rections on the can. Then flush. 
The job is finished. 

Sani-Flush is so convenient you 
will want to use it year ‘round. It 
is perfectly harmless te plumbing. 
Always keep Sani-Flush handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35ce. 


Sani-Flush 


gus Pac ore 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also makers of Melo. . 





. a real water seflener 


FOREIGN WORK 


Persons interested oil, fruit, mining, 
rubber, railway work in romantie South 
America write at once for information. 
South American Service Bureau, 14,600 
Alma Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ders or 
spreading 
of sticky 
Pastes— 


J is ready to use. Sure death 
— toratsand mice. Quickest. 
, cleanest, easiest way. New 
. sd tin package contains 18" Bis- 
+ Kits," always fresh. 35c at 
J alldrugandgeneralsteres. 


Guarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Springfield 
hio 
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ongress.. Not only are congressmen 
ynest in the lesser and more literal sense, 
at most of them are scrupulously care- 
il about the half-truths or the careless 
‘ors that are often worse than lies in 
fect. No, America is not on the down- 
ard path, on the contrary, the nation ts 
aking very wholesome and steady prog- 
‘ss. 

“T have not lost my faith in democracy. 
here is no other way.” 

If only the Congressional Record were 
ie best seller! 


speaking 
of Books 


(Continued from page 5) 


Then came capture and the death sen- 
‘nce which was changed to eight years’ 
aprisonment at hard labor. Intercession 
y the United States saved him from that 
ad he returned to his own country to 
rite this book. 

As we have already said, the best thing 
yout this book is its simplicity. The 
athor does not regard the Legion through 
»se colored glasses to be sure, but neither 
oes he bear it any grudge. Amazing as 
‘is experiences were, he indulges in no 
ttitudes, literary or otherwise; easy, 
lain-as-the-nhose-on-your-face writing, 
vis, and hence utterly convincing. Mr. 
toty’s book will live as one of the few 
hich treat of the Foreign Legion without 
sstures—and, better yet, without even 
suspicion of a whine. 

t ? g 


IOGRAPHY and autobiography 
appear to diminish not at all in 
opularity as the months go by. 
hree volumes of especial interest to 
re Far West have recently made their 
ppearance; “Kit Carson,” by Stanley 
estal, (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.50), “My 
eventy Years in California,” by J. A. 
waves, (Times-Mirror Press, Los An- 
ales), and “Reminiscences of a Ranger,” 
y Major Horace Bell, (Wallace Hebberd, 
anta Barbara, $3.50). 
Kit Carson’s very name is legend, of 
yurse. As a roamer of the wilderness 
iat was the West, he had few equals; his 
assic remark to Frémont, “‘A ten-prong 
uck warn’t done suckin’ when | last 
it into a chair!” has echoed down the 
ears as evidence of his constant following 
f the out trail. And Stanley Vestal has 
ade an absorbing story of his subject’s 
fe; fascinating because of the lore of the 
{d frontier that it contains as well as for 
s vivid and sympathetic presentation of 
‘arson himself. It is no simple trick to 
‘ut away the shining armor of song and 
cory from a hero and show him merely as 
cool-headed and brave but outwardly 
iurly commonplace fellow in buckskins— 
ind still keep him a heroic figure, worthy 
f every legend woven about his name. 
Mr. Graves’ and Major Bell’s reminis- 
ences are both of the extremely personal 
ariety. Both concern Los Angeles 
hiefly, although Mr. Graves’ earlier 
/hapters cover his boyhood in the northern 
vart of California. Major Bell, however, 
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odern Automatic 


Yes, even in the wild, wild 
west the automatic has re- 
placed the six-shooter—the 
automatic /ighter, that 1s. 


Pressthetrigger—there’s 
your light. That’s Doug- 
lass action; and the bolder 
and badder the man the 
worse he wants it. 


Dependable, too, the 
Douglass; as sure-fire as 
the trustiest “‘shootin’ 
iron.” It comes in many 


styles — leathers galore, 
gold and silver plate. 


And the Silhouette 
Douglass is thin—379 thou- 
sandths of an inch thin. 
Vest pockets (or vanities) 
carry it without a bulge. 

See the automatic Doug- 
lass at your better shops. 
Silhouettes from $10 to 
$1000; Standard models 
from $5. Douglass Fluid 
also, in convenient cans. 


The Douglass Lighter 
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Stops 
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Af the Sign of a Good Hotel” 


Lee America’s greatest ho- 
tel organization add to the 
zest of your motor trip. You 
will be welcome and com- 
fortable at any of these fine 
stopping-places. 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 


The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Seattle, Wash. 


The STACY-TRENT 
The PENN-HARRIS 
The TEN EYCK 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA ne rs 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. 


The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 


The DURANT 
The PRESIDENT 


Flint, Michigan 
Kansas City, Mo, 


IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 


The CLIFTON 
The PRINCE EDWARD 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY 


Niagara Falls 
Windsor 
Saint Jobn, N. B. 


UNITEDHOELS 
COMPANY of AMERICA 
Executive Offices: 

25 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 


Afiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


Please send me free the illustrated 
mobile tour booklets checked below: 


auto- 


O A Trail of Two Countries —Tbrough old 
Massachusetts and picturesque Maine to New 
Brunswick, Canada—the Land of Evangeline. 
fa] Loop the Lakes Trail—a fascinating trip circ- 

ling Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, including Montreal. 
fit The Hudson Valley-Montreal Trail — skirt- 
ing the Catskills and Adirondacks — Lake George 
and Lake Champlain. 
Cl The Blue and Gray Trail—unforgettable scenic 
beauty combined with historic landmarks at Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg and the Shenandoab Valley. 


Name___ 





Address_ 





Ciry 


[fee 
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published his book in 1881, (this is a new 
edition, merely) and his anecdotes of early 
Los Angeles serve as an excellent back- 
ground for Mr. Graves’ “‘Seventy Years,” 
which pick up the story in the late ’70’s. 
Intimate and personal as both books are, 
nevertheless taken together they furnish 
a seventy-five year panorama of Los An- 
geles which even the Centennial History 
cannot equal. It is in precisely such 
chatty, reminiscent, gossipy books as 
these that the color and life of a city and 
of a period are best reflected, and readers 
who wish to trace the growth of Los 
Angeles in terms of those outstanding 
individuals who helped make the city 
will find these books exactly what they 
are looking for. 


ow 


Recent Books in 
Brief Review 


(Continued from page 4) 


Miscellaneous 


The House of Silk. By Audrey Wurde- 
mann. (Harold Vinal, $1.50) 

A little volume of ‘unusual verse by a 
fifteen-year-old western girl. Miss W urde- 
mann’s ability is authentic, her perception 
is keen and her thought mature. This is no 
“freak” collection; it is evidence of a genu- 
ine, stimulating talent, a sensitiveness to 
beauty and a gift for its expression which 
merits the highest praise. 


Buccaneers of the Patific. By George 
Wycherley. (Bobbs-Merrill, $5.00) 

The story of those lesser-known precious 
rascals who sailed the waters of the Pacific 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, 
making miserable the lives of the honest 
subjects of various Catholic Majesties of 
Spain. An extraordinarily complete and de- 

tailed account, colorfully set forth and fas- 
cinating even to the least bloodthirsty 
reader. Mr. Wycherley has accomplished a 
tour de force, a book which will be a classic 
in its field. 


Collier’s Nameographs. 
$1.50) 

You see, you take a name (or a word) and 
make a picture of the letters of that name— 
a picture which will tell the story as well as 
spell it. Well, perhaps that isn’t a very 
good description of the game, but every- 
body’s playing it anyhow. This book shows 
you how, gives you some famous samples 
and affords extra space for your own creative 
talents. And there’s amusing running com- 
ment by Hugh Leamy. 


(Reilly and Lee, 


Reputations Ten Years After. By Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart. (Little, Brown, $3.00) 

A series of studies of the principal com- 
manders of the armies engaged in the World 
War. Captain Liddell Hart is a military 
critic of unquestioned authority and writes 
pleasantly. These portraits of his are worth 
examining, written, as they are, in the cold 
and reasonable light of a day which is a 
decade distant from the emotional turmoil of 
the war. 


If You Go to South America. By 
Foster. (Dodd, Mead, $3.00) 

A guide book for those who would see 
South America. All the standard data are at 
hand, but Mr. Foster goes a step further 
than the usual compiler of guide books, in 
giving the reader considerable insight into 
the life and customs of the people of the 
countries he treats—together with many 
valuable hints for those who wish to see and 
understand more of the places they visit 
than the mere surface tour suggests. 


Harry L. 
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It offers you more thrills 
than any other sport. Espe- 
cially with the time-tested 
fishing tackle and equip- 
ment made by three gen- 
erations of Pfluegers. More 
than 5000 articles for fresh 
and salt water fishing. No- 
Time-Limit Guarantee. 
Send for Pocket Catalog 
free. Write. 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co. 

“The Pfluegers” 

Dept. S-6 Akron, Ohio 


PFLUEGER | 


RONOUNCED “FLEW- 


FISHING TACKLE 
foeaders Since TS6Z 


SUNSET’S 
RAVEL SERVICE 


. WRITE US AND WE SHALL 
TRY TO SOLVE YOUR TRAVEL 


PROBLEMS. ADDRESS 


SUNSET’S TRAVEL SERVICE 
‘5 SANSOME ST. SAN FRANCISCO 













1E STATE OF OREGON can show 
‘h pride a number of natural wonders, 
m snow-capped mountains to flower 
ored valleys. There is Crater Lake, an 
mense sapphire, 30 miles in circum- 
ence which rests within the rim of a 
xe extinct volcano, 6000 feet above old 
cific’s food. And there is Mount Hood 
called the West’s most graceful peak— 
225 feet above sea level. This snow- 
ped giant can be completely encircled 
automobile, and from its top one 
npses a veritable chain of hoary-headed 
untains stretching northward to the 
nadian boundary and southward to 
lifornia. 
a * 


* 
NICE—IN AMERICA. © Southern 
ufornia offers the tourist a miniature 
lica of the Venice of the Doges. Twelve 
es west of Los Angeles is Venice, Cali- 
iia, a favorite bathing resort on the Pa- 
cocean. The Canals of this American 
lice were excavated in 1905. There are 
ee miles of these beautiful waterways 
versing the choicest residential section 
the city. Their banks are lined with 
vers and arched with unique bridges 
| each canal is illuminated at night 
h a different color scheme. Boating 
| canoeing in these artistic surround- 
3 are ideal and all kinds of pleasure 
ft are to be had at a reasonable rental 
the Boathouse on the lagoon. Ocean 
‘er is supplied through a channel, con- 
ting with the Pacific at Playa Del Rey 
afresh supply is daily secured through 
incoming tide. 
s a 


s 
E GRAND CANYON—where earth’s 
ory is written in bands of gorgeous 
w. Rightly has the Grand Canyon of 
Colorado been termed “by far the 
st sublime of all earthly spectacles.” 
yverawes by the majesty of its sculp- 
2, the magnitude of its colossal dimen- 
is—and the richness of its colorings. 
it is the splendid display of color upon 
walls that is first remarked by visitors. 
‘e is no dull gray monotone of bare 
k; rather the glint of polished marble, 
estone stained a brilliant red, greenish 
dstones, and delightful rose and pink 
s. Lying in_ horizontal strata or 
led and faulted on some stupendous 
1, they are a panorama of earth’s age- 
x history here opened in a mighty 
o-foot chasm through nearly 300 miles 
jlateau. In the bottom of the mighty 
ze the tumultuous river is sawing its 








The Pacific Coast—the ‘Last West” 
—has the biggest future of any sec- 
tion of America. It has more room 
for additional population, has more 
undeveloped natural resources, has 
a milder climate, and more gorgeous 
and magnificent scenery with op- 
portunities for recreation, than any 
part of the United States. 

It is America’s wonderland, and all 
economists, writers on finance, in- 
dustry and on general business, pre- 
dict the greatest developments of 
the future on the Pacific Coast 
OREGON is the central state of the 
Coast. It lies between Washington 
on the north and California on the 
south. By some it is called “the 
Vacation State” and by others “‘the 
Fly-Fishing State of the Union.” 





OREGON! 


PorTLAND CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
Room 753 Oregon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Please send me information and free illustrated liter- 
ature about Oregon. 


PORTLAND is the metropolis of 
Oregon—and probably the fastest- 
growing city in the Pacific North- 
west. For the past eight years its 
building permits have been several 
million dollars ahead of any other 
city in the Pacific Northwest. 





All other cities of Oregon have been steadily 
progressing during the past few years. Low 
Summer fares are available on all transconti- 
nental railways. Atripofpleasureandluxury. 


Nearly 300,000 Californians spent their 
Summer vacation in Oregon last year. They 
come by sea on the Columbia river route, by 
rail over the Cascade or Shasta routes, or by 
automobile over four different splendid 
highways. They naturally play golf, fish 
and participate in all of our incomparable 
recreational activities. Portland has more 
golf links—half of them “‘pay-as-you-play”™ 
variety—than any other city its size in 
America 
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Looking across the Columbia Highway Bridge between the states 
River to Mount Heod bs of Wistiaien Bi ( eon 
in Oregon = at Hood River 
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Ee unbounded 
vacation pleasures 
in the exhilarating, low- 
pressure atmosphere of 
high Colorado, with its 
forty million acres of 
wonderland. 

Low Summer R.R. Rates 
Railand motorlines—Hotels, 
camps, cabins, lodges, 
“dude” ranches. 

Ask us for free information 

Denver Tourist and 


Publicity Bureau 
526 17th Street 
Denver, Colorado 


DENVER THE GATEWay 


TO t2 NATIONAL PARKS 
AND 32 NATIONAL MONUMENTS 
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way into the heart of an ancient moun- 


tain range whose history goes far back | 


into the dimmest geological epochs of old 
earth. Above these basal rocks is the 
record of ages of time, written in vast 
deposits of rock now revealed in splendid 
bands of color along the sheer and castel- 
lated walls. (From Color Creations from 
Nature’s Studios—a General Motors’ 


Publication). 
* * 


* 
VACATIONING IN COLORADO. The 
highest type of vacation for city dwellers 
is one affording complete change, inspir- 
ing scenes and healthful recreation. Colo- 
rado offers sublime mountain vistas, un- 
excelled opportunities for outdoor sport, 
and delightful, stimulating summer cli- 
mate. Inexpensive mountain trips from 
Denver include the Denver Mountain 
Parks, Golden, Echo Lake, Georgetown, 
Idaho Springs, Platte Canyon, Eldorado 
Springs, Boulder and its glaciers, and 
wonderful Rocky Mountain National 
Park. Colorado Springs is the gateway to 
Manitou, Pikes Peak, the Garden of the 
Gods, Crystal Park, Stratton Park, Crip- 
ple Creek and Cafion City. These regions 
are reached by such fine scenic highwavs 
as the famous Fall River Road over the 
Continental Divide, in Rocky Mountain 
National Park; the Echo Lake Highway 
in Denver Mountain Parks; the Broad- 
moor-Cheyenne Highway; the Pikes Peak 
Highway; and the Skyline Drive at Cafion 
City. Accommodations are of all types, 
to fit every purse and taste; or one may 
camp out in the virgin wildernesses of the 
Colorado National Forests. 
* * 


* 
GERMAN TOWNS THAT STOOD 
STILL. The Atlantic Steamship lines 
are preparing for a heavy traffic and there 
are indications that Germany will attract 
a large number of tourists this year. We 
advise all those visiting that country not 
to be content with seeing the large cities 
like Hamburg and Berlin, but to go to 
some of the smaller cities. There are en- 
tire towns in Germany and a great many 
parts of towns and cities, which, judging 
by their outward appearance, seem to 
have come to a standstill centuries ago. 
No matter what transpired in the outside 
world, they clung to their tradition and 
held on to those things which had been 
dear to their ancestors of long ago. They 
treasured their castles, often nothing 
more than a few remaining walls, they 
permitted no stone to fall from the forti- 
fications, long since useless and obsolete, 
they jealously guarded everything char- 
acteristic of their architecture and ex- 
pressive of their own particular concep- 
tion of style and period. Thus these 
towns retained an individuality so charm- 
ing, so quaint, so full of surprises at every 
turn, that a trip to these places offers ever 
new delights. The market place usually 
is the center of these ancient towns, and 
invariably its most prominent building is 
the “Rathaus,” the city hall, usually the 
prototype of local or provincial architec- 
ture. The sparkling waters of the foun- 
tain gracing the center of the market 
place, the narrow winding streets with 
thimr TranneRAe. HENS HAN Een Cn rTTieTcaulne 
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| From and to all parts of the East. 









cATMOSPHERE 


Radiating from the Hotel 
Van Nuysis the real‘““West- 
ern Spirit of Hospitality.” 


Perfect in appointments, service 
and environment, this hotel is 
the Mecca of experienced trav- 
elers. 

MODERATE RATES 
Write for illustrated folder 





































The ORIGINAL wide 


GARTER 


Always comfortable. Never slips. 
No adjustments. Favored by ath- 
letes. Sold everywhere. 

35¢ to $1.25 everywhere. If not at your 


dealer, send 50c¢ for pair to Dept. Z, 
The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





The man who knows Oil use 


NIOT, Becaus 


It is made by the refiners of the n 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their js 
well being as the oil in a watch. ff 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send to us. 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATE 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automob 
Consult our nearest office bet 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced @ 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 

Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

San Franeiseo, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles. Van Nuys Bid 
Seattle, L. 0. Smith Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Build 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Hi 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank BIG 
St. Lonis, 1800 N. Broadway Baffalo, Ellicott Square 


Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 
AND WESTER 


N oO RWAY MEDITERRANE 


Cruise, s s “Lancastria,” June 30 
52 days, $600—$1300; Lisbon, Spain, Ta 
gier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Ni 
way, Scotland, Berlin, (Paris, Londo 
Short Cruise, omitting Norway, $475. 
Jan. 16 Round the World Cruise, $1000 | 
Jan. 30 Mediterranean Cruise 66 days, $600}]})!' 


M.T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Franci}}). 


Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. 
8 wt fae Tenn Rniiiingd. tae 
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Coronado 
Beach 


California 
LOW RATES 


American Plan 


All through summer 
season when “made to 
order” weather encour- 
ages daily enjoyment of 
all sports. 


AQUAPLANING 
SWIMMING 
BOATING 
GOLF TENNIS 
FISHING 


Indoor entertainment 
including dancing, con- 
certs, moving pictures. 


cw 


GREYHOUND RACES 
AT TIJUANA 
BEGIN JULY 1 


ow 


San Francisco Agent 
L. E. Carlile, 2 Pine Street 
Douglas 5600 


cw 


Mel 8. Wright, Manager 


ee Se 


It is Autumn-time in this different 
land ... a delightful time to visit 
the fascinating cities of Eastern 
South America. Enjoy cool, restful 
days aboard 12,000 ton vessels, 
cruising under Southern Skies 
through Straits of Magellan. Con- 
tinental gaiety in gay cities... 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Bahia 
Blanca, Santos. . . With mountain 
side trips of scenic splendor. 

Low round trip fares, re- 
turning via Panama Canal. 
Write or call for descriptive 

literature. 


MCCORMICK 
Steamship Co. 


215 Market St., San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg, Los Angeles 
McCormick Terminal, Portland 
1321 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
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high-gabled dwellings, the very cobble- 
stones seem to tell their tale of long ago. 
The spirit of olden times still dwells every- 
where. Together with the ivy or the vine, 
romance clings to the walls of ancient 
buildings, and undying legend keeps alive 
the memory of a great past. Rothenburg, 
Augsburg and Nuremburg are such towns. 
They will be described in detail in a later 
issue of SUNSET. 
* * 


* 

MOUNT McKINLEY. When in July, 
1923, President Harding had his first 
glimpse of Mount McKinley—the highest 
peak on the North American Continent— 
he expressed himself as follows: 

“Words seem inadequate to portray the 
grandeur, to measure the magnificence, to 
express the mightiness, or acclaim the 
glory of monumental mountains and their 
jeweled valleys. Then, as though mag- 
nificent profligacy were a fit revelation of 
God’s bounty, nature reared the outstand- 
ing sentinel of North America, to stand 
guard on the top of the world, and in its 
serenity we call it Mount McKinley. 
About its towering head there is never- 
ending sunshine in the summer and in the 
long winter its unchanging garb of white 
reflects a sheen of glory no darkness can 
wholly dim. We saw it at 11 o’clock at 
night, 160 miles away, the revelation of 
glory that can not be dwarfed by distance. 
Somehow Mount McKinley is distinctly 
typical of Alaska, so mighty, measureless 
and magnificent, resourceful and remote, 
with some great purpose yet unrevealed 
to challenge human genius.” 


* * 
* 


SPORTING ATTRACTIONS in North- 
ern British Columbia. A wonderful va- 
riety of hunting is offered the sportsman 
in Northern British Columbia and the 
Yukon Territory, which has been richly 
endowed by Nature with mighty snow- 
capped mountains, expansive inland seas, 
vast areas of trackless wilderness and 
lonely tundra, where roam the giant 
moose, lordly elk and caribou, deer, sav- 
age silvertip grizzlies, sheep, goats and 
many other forms of wild life. The fishing 
affords an interesting side line to a big 
game hunt and the swift, rocky, tumbling 
rivers, well stocked with gamy fighting 
trout, and the mountain-rimmed lakes of 
unequalled beauty, all combine to make 
this “roof of the world” a paradise for the 
sportsman. 

More than a dozen varieties of bear are 
to be found in this mountain domain, 
ranging from the huge polar bear and 
terrible kodiak right down through the 
different species to the common black 
bear once found all over America. The 
different varieties are numerous, accord- 
ing to location on the islands, along the 
coast in the trackless forests, the moun- 
tain peaks and the ice floes. 

These northern moose are the largest 
members of the deer family and are plenti- 
fully distributed throughout the greater 
part of this country. Magnificent tro- 
phies are brought out each season. Cari- 
bou, too, are abundant and inhabit the 
treeless and tundra sections of the interior. 
Mountain sheep and goat are among the 
most prized game animals. Many other 
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Make that trip now 
to the Evergreen 


Playground +17 


of a remarkable cool vacation 
land “Under Two Flags,” where 
there are snow-capped mountains, 
blue inland seas, evergreen forests, 
great rivers fed by mountain snows. 
This summer make that anticipa- 
tion real! 


Yo have heard of the wonders 


W orld-Famous Travelers Say — 
WittiamM H. Tart: 


“The most beautiful vista of lake, sea and 
snow-capped mountain that ever delighted 
the eye of man in this, or any other country.” 


IrvIN S. Coss: 


“The Pacific Northwest is as gorgeous a vaca- 
tion land as there is on this continent.” 


Maria JERITZA: 


"TI didn’t know there were mountains and 
forests like these in America.” 


Our free illustrated booklet, “The 
Evergreen Playground,” will assist you in 
planning your trip and vacation more 
easily. If you are going “Back East” 
this summer, have your ticket, by rail 
or steamer, routed one way via these 
interesting cities. Mail coupon today. 


Come by regularly scheduled air coach, 
train, steamer or paved highway 


Puget Sounders & 


British Columbians : Associated 


LONGVIEW SEATTLE BELLINGHAM 
TACOMA EVERETT VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 


“No Red Tape at the International Border” 


‘ Pucer Sounpers & BrittsH CoLumBIANs ‘Associated } 
| 213 CHAMBER o f COMMERCE BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. ! 


: Gentlemen: Please send me your free illustrated booklet. : 
: Name 
: Address 
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PATENTS 


LT ORtALN aE ee 





forms of wild life, including smaller game, 


fur bearers, and birds are prevalent. 
* * 


EAST BY TRAIN—WEST BY AUTO. 
Mr. B. J., Petaluma, California, asked Sun- 
sET’s Travel Service to outline a trip East 
by train and return by auto. Time limit 
—forty days. This is what we suggested. 

Leave San Francisco on the Southern 
Pacific for the East, stopping at Salt Lake 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. 
references. Best results. Promptness 
Send model or drawing for examination and adv 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ni 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Higt 
assw 


HELP WANTED 


Agents—We start you in business and h 
you succeed. No capital or e ience neec 
Spare or full time. You can y earn 
weekly. Write Madison Company, 564 Broad 
New York. 


i 





This Electrical 
Display... 


ISIT Mt. Lowe at night. Observe 
56 cities unfold before you in the 
greatest electrical display that can be 
witnessed—millions of sparkling jewels 
twinkling in a sea of inky black—the 
sky turned upside down. 
‘Tavern—Cottages 
Special two-day trip, including fare 
four meals and lodging at Mt. Lowe 
Tavern and Cottages, $7.50. (Not sold 
on holidays and some week-ends.) One- 
day trip, $2.50. Weekly and monthly 
rates on request. 
Free Booklet 
Write O. A. Smith, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Pacific Electric Railway, Los An- 
geles, for Free descriptive booklet. Dept. L-s. 


Mt. Lowe | 


Pacific Electric Railway 


O. A. SMITH, Passenger Traffic Manager 








rest and play in the 


Canadian Pacific 
Rockies 


Beautiful Banff and Lovely Lake 
Louise, summer round trip fare 
from San Francisco $83.40. Cor- 
respondingly low fares from other 
points. Sicamous—Glacier—Yoho 
Valley—Lake Windermere—Mo- 
raine Lake—and a thousand other 
pleasure places in the sky-high play- 
ground reached by Canadian Pacific 
—world’s greatest travel system. 
See local agents or write Canadian 
Pacific at, 


675 Market Street, San Francisco 
621 So. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 


| holding water. 
| very large number of species of plants can 





City for one day; then continue on East 
over the Union Pacific to Omaha, and into 
Chicago over the Chicago Northwestern, 
spending one day there. Take the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to Washington; Penn- 
sylvania Line to Philadelphia, to At- 
lantic City, to New York; then either the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road or Fail River Line boat to Boston; 
New York Central Lines to Buffalo; New 
York Central Line to Detroit and Flint, 
where you will buy your car. 

From Flint west through Owosso to 
Grand Rapids; then south through Kala- 
mazoo, Benton Harbor; St. Joseph and 
Michigan City to Chicago. From Chicago 
take the Yellowstone Trail north and west 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis; then on west 
through North Dakota and Montana to 
Livingston; then south to Gardiner, where 
you enter Yellowstone. 

After touring the Park come out the 
same way; then take the road north from 
Livingston to Glacier National Park; then 
if time permits, continue on north after 
doing Glacier National Park to MacLeod 
in Alberta; then a road west from there to 
Banff and Lake Louise, then south over 
the Windemere Highway to Spokane; 
then either over the Sunset Boulevard to 
Seattle or south and west from Spokane 
through Walla Walla and Pendleton into 
Portland, where you will pick up the 
Pacific Highway, or south through Klam- 
ath Falls and Crater Lake; strike the 
Pacific Coast Highway at Medford, then 


south, for your return to San Francisco. 


* s 
s 
CALIFORNIA BOTANIC GARDEN. 
The Los Angeles Mountain Park Com- 
pany has bought 3200 acres of land in the 
Santa Monica Mountains, within the city 
limits of Los Angeles. Dr. E. D. Merrill 
writes about the enterprise: “The Bo- 
tanic Garden is planned on a broad scale, 
eventually to cover all fields of plant 
science. From the park standpoint, var- 
ious types of gardens will be developed, in- 
cluding the several types of formal plant- 
ings as well as informal ones, aquatic, and 
xerophytic gardens, systematic planting 
and regional groups. The field covers not 
only the semi-arid, temperate and sub- 
tropical regions of the world, but also the 
humid, subtropical and even some tropical 
areas as well, because local conditions are 
such that the element of humidity may 
be altered at will by supplying or with- 
In this favored region a 


be grown out of doors under natural con- 
ditions, which, if grown at all in other 
temperate zone botanic gardens, must be 
maintained under glass.”’ Let’s hope that 
the Botanic Garden will add a new one to 
the many magnificent sights which Cali- 
fornia offers 











1674 Broadway, New York. 





Stammer 


We correct yeur impediment. Send for Free Booklet, @ 
“Stammering: Its Origin and Treatmest "—it tells how. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
OF SUNSET. 


Published monthly at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, for April 1, 1928. 

State of California, 

City and County of San Francisco, ss: 


Before me, a Notary in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Charles H. Woolley who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Publisher of SUNSET, and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers, are: publisher, Charles 
H. Woolley, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, California; editor, Joseph Henry 
Jackson, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
California; managing editor, none; business 
manager, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock.) 

SUNSET MAGAZINE, INC., 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal.; Charles 
H. Woolley, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Walter V. Woehlke, 1045 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Cal.; Wm. A. 
Wilson, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City; Emerson Hough, Continental and 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount | 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: | 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

CHARLES H. WOOLLEY, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of March, 1928. Frank Harvey, 
Notary Public in and for the City and 
County of San Francisco, State of Califor- . 
nia. (Seal). My commission expires June 
20, 1931. 
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